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Art.  I.  Three  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  pnaclied  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury^ 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  Years  1813,  1814,  and  1815. 
By  Robert  Blorres,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  Svo. 
62  pp.     2s.     Parker,  Oxford  ;  Rivingtous,  London.     1810. 

Novelty  is  always  attractive  ;  but. on  theological  subjects  it 
should  be  examined  with  care,  and  iSHniitted  with  reserve.  In 
these  highly  ingenious  discourses  there  is  certainly  a  striking  de- 
gree of  ry^veltA' ;  but  as  it  does  not  regard  the  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  .Trinity,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  the  evidence  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  merely  the  mode  in  which,  as  it  is  here  suggested,  that 
evidence  was  communicated  to  the  world,  whether  the  reader  is 
or  is  not  satisfied  with  the  hypothesis  proposed,  he  needs  not  to 
be  alarmed  with  it.  The  doctrine  itself  remains  as  it  was  before, 
irrefragably  founded,  as  has  been  often  shewn  and  seldom  with 
greater  ability  than  iu  these  sermons,  on  the  clear  and  infallible 
>vord  of  God. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Morres  is  briefly  this :  that 
utility  to  man  being  the  motive  by  which  the  Almighty  has  re- 
gulated all  his  communications  to  mankind,  therefore  the  de- 
clarations of  his  will,  and  particularly  the  revelations  of  his  own 
Divine  nature,  were gr«c^«a/, as  men  were  prepared  and  were  able 
to  receive  them  ;  that,  consequently,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
5^  Testament,  intimations  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
rather  tlrim  explicit  declarations  of  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity  ia 
unity,  were  to  be  expected  ;  and  that  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature  would  m  like  manner 
be  revealed  gradually,  intimated  in  general,  rather  than  asserted. 
by  our  Lord  and  the  first  writers  and  first  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  explicitly  declared  by  the  latest,  as  by  St.  John  iu  t!ie 
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preface  to  his  Gospel,  and  St.   Paul   In  his   preface  to  the 
Hebrews. 

But  the  merit  as  well  as  the  importance  of  these  discourses 
demands,  that  we  should  give  a  short  abstract  or  analysis  of 
them.  The  tirst,  on  the  celebrated  text  quoted  by  our  Lord 
from  Moses,  Mark  xii.  2P,  has  for  its  subject  that  foundation  of 
all  religion,  *'  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  The  second, 
John  i.  1,2.  is  on  the  divinity  of  the  Word  or  So«  of  God.  The 
third,  John  xvi.  13.  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  tlie  introduction  to  Sermon  i.  it  is  observed,  that  articles 
of  faith  have  always  been  thought  necessary  in  the  Christian 
Church,  for  the  admission  of  converts  from  other  religions,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  education  ;  but  they  should  first,  be  clear  and 
unquestionable  ;  secondly,  should  relate  only  to  things  of  mo- 
ment ;  and,  thirdly,  when  any  essential  doctrine  has  been  per- 
verted, they  should  contain  a  denial  of  the  errors  concerning  it. 
This  third  rule,  not  founded  in  the  necessity  of  the  thing  itself, 
hut  originating  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  fully  justifies 
the  two  later  of  the  three  Creeds  adopted  in  our  Liturgy  and  the 
Articles  of  Keligion,  in  which  are  many  particulars  of  this  sort, 
in  opposition  to  erroneous  tenets  which  have  prevailed. 

Li  confirmation  of  the  principle  assumed  of  a  pradual  revela- 
tion, several  instances  are  adduced  to  shew,  that  this  was  the  or- 
dinary method  of  the  Divine  communication  to  man.  Thus  the 
mystery,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  partakers 
of  the  Gospel,  was  not  in  other  ages  made  known  unto  the  sons 
of  men,  as  it  was  now  revealed  unto  him  and  the  other  Apostles; 
(Ephes.  iii.  3 — 0.)  nor  was  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel  so 
plainly  described  by  the  prophets,  as  to  prevent  the  Jews  from 
the  error  of  expecting  a  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ;  and 
many  truths  were  withheld  from  the  Apostles  by  our  Lord  during 
his  ministry,  because,  as  he   said,  they  were  not  able  to  bear 

them.  ....  „ 

"  In  exact  proportion  as  religion  itself  is  momentous,  so  must 
it  be  to  know  the  right  object  of  religious  adoration,  that  we 
may  neither  offend  by  omitting  honour  where  it  is  due,  nor  by 
giving  it  where  it  is  not  due.  It  is  vain  therefore  to  say,  that  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  unity  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  unity,  is 
not,  if  it  is  true,  before  all  things,  in  order  and  importance,  ne- 
cessary to  salvation. 

Of  this  doctrine,  that  part  which  has  been  fully  revealed  from 
the  beginning  is,  that  there  is  one  God.  But  this  bemg  declared 
solelv  in  oppositioti  to  idolatry,  to  an  acknowledgment  oi  false 
sods  and  spurious  objects  of  worship,  it  has  no  relation  at  all, 
Miuch  less  opposition,  to  the  equally  catholic  doctrine  of  the 

Trinity 
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Trinity  in  unity ;  nor  to  the  intimations  of  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (one  of  which  is  alledged  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxii.  45.)  nor 
to  the  clearer  manifestations  of  it  in  the  New.  And  this  great 
truth  men  were  from  the  first  prepared  to  receive,  by  the  har- 
monious system  of  the  visible  world,  proclaiming  one  Maker  and 
Governor  of  all;  and  it  was  afterwards,  as  it  were  visibly  coil- 
firmed  to  the  Jews  by  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  tlgypt, 
and  the  victory  of  the  true  God  over  all  the  gods  of  Egypt. 

In  the  second  discourse  the  same  gradual  and  progressive  man- 
ner of  instruction,  which  had  obtained  under  the  Law,  is  traced 
under  the  Gospel.  Here  what  was  ](irst  of  all  necessary  was 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  Covenant ;  in  order  to  which  it  was 
to  ,be  proved,  by  the  fultilment  of  foregoing  prophecies  and  by 
great  signs  and  wonders,  that  the  Messenger  of  this  Covenant 
was  the  great  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  who  had  been  fore- 
told, of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David.  The  character  therefore,  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  first  to  appear,  was  that  of  ^'  the  Son  of  Man."  As  sucli 
he  was  born  of  humaia  nature  ;  exhibited  a  perfect  pattern  of 
righteousness  ;  and,  as  the  second  Adam,  reversed,  by  his  meri- 
torious death,  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam  and  all  its  fatal  conse- 
quences. Hence  the  three  earliest  Gospels  and  the  common 
tenor  of  our  Lord's  own  doctrine  concerning  himself  related 
chiefiy  and  directly  to  the  evidence  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  the 
great  Prophet  that  was  to  come  into  the  world  ;  but  with  occa- 
sional intimations,  some  furnished  by  facts  (as  his  miraculous 
conception,  and  the  attestation  from  heaven  at  his  baptism)  and 
some  by  his  numerovis  declarations  concerning  himself,  that  he 
had  higher  pretensions,  and  that  his  nature  was  indeed  eternal 
und  divine. 

And  here  it  was  very  justly  observed,  that  these  intimatlonf 
*'  possess  a  much  greater  degree  of  evidence  than  may  at  first  be 
imagined."  Consider  the  jealousy,  with  which  the  Almighty 
ever  watched  over  the  honour  of  his  name:  consider  the  even 
superstitious  veneration,  with  which  that  name  was  hallowed  by 
the  Jews  ;  and  consider  the  perfect  pattern  of  piety  and  humility 
exhibited  by  our  Lord,  together  with  his  anxious  care  not  to 
give  needless  offence ;  consider  these  things,  and  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  impossible,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  could 
ever  apparently  pretend  to  an  equality  with  God,  unless  such 
equality  were  true  and  meant  to  be  claimed  by  him.  "  We  may 
conclude  tlierefore,  that  the  evidence  of  all  less  direct  and  ex- 
plicit circumstances  and  declarations  is  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  a 
full  and  decisive  proof  of  the  Saviour's  divinity." 

We  have  always  consitiered  this  as  a  most  clear  and  convincing 
a'gumentj  sufiicient  of  itstlf  to  satisfy  the  scrupulous  enquirer, 
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and  to  confound  the  most  pertinacious  objector.      It  is  level  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  most  unlettered  understanding,  and  will 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  vigorous  and  best  cultivated  intellect. 
Neither  Moses^,  nor  Elijali,  nor  David,  nor  any  of  the  prophets 
were  ever  suspected  of  being  more  than  men.     There  is  not  a 
sentence  or  syllable  in  all  their  history,  whereon  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  they  were  men,  highly  nideed  favoured  of  God,  but,  in 
all  other  respects^  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  ourselves. 
Now  had  the  blessed  Jesus,  the  meek  and  lowly  Son  of  Man, 
been   merely  of  the  race  of  prophets,  how  iiiuch  soever  he 
might  surpass  all  that  came  before  him,  in  the  dignity  of  his 
commiss'ion.,  in  the  multitude  and  splendor  of  his  miracles,  or  in 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  yet  if  he  was  simply  of  human 
birth,  a  prophet  and  nothing  more  than  a  prophet,  to  suppose 
that  instead  of  speaking  of  himself  as  he  does  repeatedly,  as,  in 
its  proper  sigiiification,  the  Son  of  God ;  to  suppose  that,  in- 
stead of  claiming  to  himself,   or  allowing  others  to  attribute  to 
him,  an  equality  with  God,  he  would  not  have  rejected  with  in- 
dignauon  these  groundless  honours,  we  must  believe  him,    in- 
stead of  being  one  who  sought  not  his  own  glory,  instead  of  be- 
ing meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  to  have  been,  in  truth,  a  monstrous 
example  not  only  of  arrogance,  but  of  imposture  and  blasphemy. 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  argument  can  convince  the  unsub- 
dued pride  and  prejudice  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  Humi- 
lity and  repentaiice  are,  in  such  sad  cases,  first  of  all  necessary ; 
and  where  these  are  wantmg,  the  argument  may  indeed  be 
evaded  or  resisted ;  but  to  refute  or  answer  it,  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded, absolutely  impossible.  We,  therefore,  thank  the  worthy 
Author  of  these  discourses  for  bringing  forward  this  topic,  which 
is  not,  in  general,  so  much  insisted  on  as  it  deserves. 

I'he  same  principle  of  utility  to  man,  leading  to  a  reserva- 
tion oi  son»e  sacred  truths  till  the  full  and  clear  manifestation 
of  them  might  be  a  "  light  to  our  feet,"  is  applied  in  the  third 
«liscourse,  which  treats  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  it  is  observed, 
that 

*♦  We  must;  consequently,  expect  to  find  the  third  person  In 
the  glorious  Trinity  represented,  in  the  more  ancient  Scriptures, 
according  to  the  conception  whicli  men  ordinarily  frame  of 
him,  from  the  term  by  which  he  is  denominated,  the  Spirit  of 
God."    P.  39. 

Accordingly,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  general  acceptations 
of  this  word.  Spirit,  in  the  original  language,  that  is,  breath 
and  soul  or  mind,  we  read  first  of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  m  order  to  the  creation  of  this 
world ;  of  his  striving  with  man  to  prolong  his  existence ;  of 
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■h.13  being  sent  forth  that  the  Hving  creatures  might  be  made,  and 
the  face  of  the  ea;  ih  renewed ;  and  of  his  informing  the  spirit 
of  man  with  knowledge,  and  with  a  disposition  to  act  according 
to  the  purpose  and  will  of  God.  To  go  be)'ond  this  common 
apprehension  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  as  little  wise,  as  it  is 
necessary;  since  nil  which  that  revelation  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  communicate,  or  was  then  useful  for  nirtn  to  learn, 
was,  that  he  must  ascribe  his  being  and  all  his  faculties  to  God 
alone,  and  acknowledge  him,  in  opposition  to  idols  and  false 
gods. 

The  personality,  therefore,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  an  article  of 
faith  reserved  till  the  times  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  And  as 
the  Divinity  of  the  Blessed  Saviour  of  mankind  did  not  even  then 
attain  its  clearest  and  fullest  manifestation,  till  after  that  He  was 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead;  so  we  must  expect  asimilar  method  also  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  this  great  article  of  faith.  Hence  We  are  led  to  look 
for  the  most  express  declarations  concerning  it  towards  the  end 
of  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  portions  of  Scripture  that  succeeded 
them.  Accordingly  we  hnd  this  article  of  faith  displayed,  when 
the  fittest  occasioH  arrived  for  bringing  it  to  light ;  when  our 
blessed  Lord,  before  his  sufferings,  consoled  his  afflicted  dis- 
ciples, as  St.  John  relates,  with  the  promise,  that  his  absence 
shoidd  be  compensated  by  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
who  should  abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  guide  them  into  all 
truth. 

In  these  promises  and  declarations,  several  of  which  are  here 
alledged,  it  is  evident,  that 

"  On  a  subject  above  our  conceptions,  and  in  its  own  nature 
incoraprehensible,  the  Saviour  himself  hath  used  language,  the 
plain  import  of  which  gives  us  to  understand,  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  however  in  former  times  he  might  have  been  spoken  of  as 
a  mere  energy  or  influence  of  the  Deity,  is  a  person  like  himself, 
who  should  descend  from  heaven  to  supply  his  place,  and  abide 
for  ever  on  earth,  to  act  a  gracious  part  in  establishing  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Gospel."     P.  43. 

After  what  manner  the  blessed  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Fa- 
ther, or  from  the  Son,  and  how  He  who  is  said  to  be  tlie  Wordj, 
is  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  we  do  not 
know  nor  enquire.     But 

"  We  use  these  terms  in  our  creeds,  because  they  are  the  terms 
of  Scripture ;  and  we  understand  them  as  only  shadowing  out,  by 
a  figure  taken  from  human  matters,  relations  which  we. believe  tQ 
exist,  but  in  a  manner  to  us  incomprehensibly.    P.  4;^. 

On 
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On  the  clay  of  Pentecost  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life  mani- 
fested his  promised  descent  with  that  awful  pomp  which  pecu- 
liarly suited  the  character  of  his  natme  and  his  office.  The 
**  rushing  mighty  wind/'  and  the  *'  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of 
fire/'  proclaimed  the  presence  of  that  Spirit,  who,  as  he  had 
given  breath  to  all,  and  was  the  autlaor  of  knowledge  and  elo- 
quence, so  now  did  he  give  wisdom  and  uttennice  to  sucli  as 
he  thereafter  informed  and  directed."  When  St.  Peter  said  to 
Ananias,  *'  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God;"  it  is 
clearly  implied,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  pieseut,  as  a  Person 
who  could  take  cognizance  of  an  offence  committed  against  hun- 
self,  a  contempt  of  Him  who  then  abode  on  earth,  the  Divine 
Ruler  and  Guveruor  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  such,  he 
said  unto  Peter,  "  Behold,  three  men  seek  thee.  Arise  there- 
fore, and  go  with  them,  doubting  nothing ;  for  I  have  sent 
them."  As  such  he  said  to  the  prophets  and  teachers  at  An- 
tioch,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  where- 
unto  I  have  called  them."  ^nd  Paul  exhorted  the  elders  at 
Miletus  to  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers. 

"  Thus  does  the  sacred  history,  subsequent  to  the  Gospels,  con- 
firm  the  fact  which  the  Divine  Saviour  had  before  revealed ;  that 
as  a  second  person  in  the  Godhead  had  descended  from  heaven  to. 
make  a  covenant  of  immortal  life  with  mankind,  so,  after  his  de- 
parture, a  third  should  in  like  manner  come  down,  to  establish 
that  covenant  and  administer  it  for  ever." 

It  is  not  easy  to  compress  these  Sermons,  full  of  matter  as 
they  are  in  every  pi.ge.  In  the  sketch  which  we  have  given  of 
them,  after  repeated  perusals  and  much  thought,  we  have  en- 
deavoured  to  select  such  parts  or  passages,  as  may  shew  the 
scope  of  the  argument;  and,  highly  gratitied  as  we  have  been 
with  the  admirable  candour  as  well  as  ingenuity  of  the  learned 
author,  we  beg  leave  very  earnestly  to  recommend  the  discourses 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  ;  desiring  them  particularly  to  ob- 
serve the  new  light,  in  which  a  momentous  subject  that  must 
have  engaged  the  pious  meditation  and  enquiry  of  eveiy  faithful 
servant  of  Christ  from  the  day  of  the  Ascension  to  this  hour, 
is  here  placed.  It  is  true,  it  is  a  circumstance  only  in  the  sub- 
lime and  heavenly  theme  ;  but  it  is  a  civcumstance  of  much  in- 
terest. If  on  patiently  weighing  the  author's  arguments,  and 
carefully  pursumg  his  hints,  it  is  found  that  his  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject is  correct  and  well  founded,  it  will  furnish  a  ready  solution 
of  many  minor  difficulties,  and  aftbrd  a  moie   clear^  distinct, 
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a^d  satisfactory  view  of  this  great  branch  of  divine  revelation, 
than  is  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  At  the  same  time  another 
incontrovertible  remark,  which  is  here  suggested,  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  or  of  one  God,  is,  nei- 
ther by  the  ancient  Scripture  nor  by  the  new,  set  in  opposition 
to  the  belief  of  three  Persons  in.  that  nature,  but  solely  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ''  gods  many  and  lords  many"  of  an  idolatrous 
world,  retnoves  at  once  and  entirely  the  very  foundation  of  mo- 
dern infidelity,  which  has  of  late  years  so  loudly  and  arrogantly 
decried  *  ihe  established  iaith  as  opposite  to  the  constant  doctrine 
of  Scripture." 

Still,  however,  the  judicious  enquirer  will  always  distinguish 
between  what  is  subordinate  and  what  is  essential.  Wliat  is 
clearly  taui^ht  or  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  whether  it  be  in 
Genesis  or  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  single  passage  or  in  every  book 
of  the  sacred  volume,  is  alike  entitled  to  serious  belief.  If 
we  were  redeemed  from  sin,  not  by  a  creature,  but  by  t'le  eter- 
nal Son  of  God,  this  consideration  has  a  powerful  tendency  to 
contirin  our  faith,  to  enhance  our  gratitude,  and  promote  our 
obedience.  If  the  Holy  Spirit,  also  eternal  and  divine,  per- 
sonally abideth  with  us.  and  dwelleth  in  us,  making  our  bodies 
his  temple,  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  a  mighty  consolation 
to  all  believers,  a  ground  of  hope,  and  call  for  vigilance  ;  for  it 
is  written,  '*  if  any  man  detile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy."     <1  Cor.  iii.  17.). 

We  are  too  well  aware  ourselves  of  the  strange  errors  of  the  pres.s 
which  occasionally  creep  into  the  text,  to  notice  them  in  others. 
It  is  necessary  however  for  the  sense,  to  observe,  that  in  p.  17. 
1.  1.  for  "  advocates"  should  be  read  "  adversaries." 


Art.  II.  The  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Interior  of  Jfrica, 
in  the  Year  1805.  %  Mungo  Park:  together  zcith  other 
Documents,  of^cial  and  private,  relating  to  the  same  Mis- 
sion. To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr^ 
Park.     4to.   ll.  Us.  6d.     Bvo.   125.     Murray.      1815. 

It  is  not  less  surprising  than  humbling  to  reflect  how  small  a 
part  of  the  globe  is  known  even  to  the  most  enlightened  of  nio- 


*  Printed  by  an  error  of  the  press,  "  descrie-d." 
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dern  nations;  and  it  is  still  more  humbling  to  take  an  account  of 
the  trifling  proportion  which  civilized  men  bear  to  tiiose  t>f  their 
species  who  are  yet  in  the  lowest  slate  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. Of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  by  whom, 
as  it  has  been  computed,  the  earth  is  inhabited,  not  more  per- 
haps than  one  third  are  engaged  in  any  pursuit  fitted  in  the 
smallest  deoree  to  improve  the  mind,  or  to  adorn  the  intercourse 
of  life  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  ma,ss  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  may  be  described  as  obeying  no  call  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  their  physical  wants,  and  feeling  no  stimulus  to  action, 
but  such  as  respect  the  mere  animal  appetites.  The  time,  bow- 
ever,  we  contidently  hope  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  interior 
parts,  both  of  Africa  and  of  Asia,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
knowiediie  and  refinements  of  Europe ;  when  the  names  which 
have  hitherto  cairied  terror  or  suspicion  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Gauibia,  will  be  gratefully  associated  with  a  new 
era  of  civilization,  of  liberty,  and  of  security;  and  when,  at 
least,  the  geographical  positions,  in  either  continent,  of  well- 
peopled  towns  and  magnificent  rivers,  will  no  longer  be  merely 
guessed  at,  as  if  they  were  situated  in  quite  another  planet.  No 
country,  indeed,  has  done  so  nmch  as  our  own  for  promoting 
discovtries  in  Africa;  no  characters  have  been  more  enterprismg 
and  devoted  than  those  who  have  left  the  British  shores  ;  still, 
nearly  all  that  we  have  yet  learned  concerning  that  extensive 
continent,  is  that  amid  its  vast  solitudes  there  are  fruitful  vallies, 
crowded  towns,  and  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  sources 
and  estuaries  are  alike  concealed.  The  efforts  of  individuals, 
however,  are  now  succeeded  by  the  more  systematic  and  en-^ 
larged  undertakings  of  Government,  and  we  fondly  anticipate 
the  most  cheering  results ;  a  way  opened  up  in  the  Desart,  and 
the  Ethiopian  stretching  out  his  hands  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
jeligion  and  science. 

'i  he  Journal  now  before  us,  details  the  incidents  of  a  second 
aticmpt  byMuDgo  Park,  to  explore  the  inland  regions  of  Africa, 
and,  n)()re  particularly  to  ascertain  the  course  and  terminatioa 
ol  ihe  Niger.  Containing  only  such  notices  and  memoranda,  as 
he  could  C(  mmit  to  paper  amid  the  numberless  anxieties  which 
attended  every  step  of  his  unfortunate  mission,  we  need  hardly 
observe,  tiiat  it  is  extremely  meagre,  and,  in  short,  that  its  in- 
terest consists,  not  in  the  new  facts  which  it  brings  to  light,  but 
in  the  strong  characters  which  it  bears  of  truth,  and  of  deep 
feeling,  clothed  in  their  most  natural  expression.  There  are  no 
exaggeriitions,  and  no  rhetorical  colouring.  But  its  principal 
value,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  comfor'able  assurance  which  it 
conveys,  that  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  com- 
]^>ospd  yf  proper  materials,  and  setting  out  at  a  right  season  of 
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the  year,  will  in  all  probability  succeed  in  its  object,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  considerable  loss  either  of  life  or  goods  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  manifest  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 
than  that  the  failure  of  Park's  last  enterprise  was  occasioned  al- 
most entirely  by  his  leaving  the  Gambia  at  that  particular  period, 
which  necessarily  led  him  to  encounter,  before  he  could  reach 
the  Niger,  all  the  horrors  of  the  tropical  rains."  In  this  respect, 
we  hope,  his  misfortunes  will  prove  a  beacon  to  others ;  and 
we  confidently  trust,  that  it  will  be  an  essential  point  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  all  future  travellers,  to  make  provision  for  reach- 
ing some  one  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  great  river,  before  the 
rainy  season  sets  in. 

The  Journal,  as  is  stated  in  the  title-page,  is  preceded  by  an 
account  of  Mr.  Park's  life,  of  which  we  have  drawn  up  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

This  enterprising  traveller,  then,  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
detail  the  last  labours  and  death,  was  born,  loth  Sept.  1771,  at 
Fowlshiels,  a  farm  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, which  his  father  rented  of  the  Duke  of  Buccieugh. 
His  early  education  was  meant  to  prepare  hnn  for  the  church ; 
but  as  he  afterwards  shewed  a  decided  prefer Puce  for  the  medical 
profession,  his  parents  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  he  accordingly 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  in  1789>  where  he  pursued  his  sUidies 
with  considerable  success,  during  three  sessions  of  coliege.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  statutable  course  of  attendance  and  recs^ived  a 
diploma.  Park  came  to  London  ;  and  where  he  was  introduced 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dickson,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose 
recommendation  procured  for  him  the  situation  of  assistant-sur- 
geon to  the  Worcester  East  Indiaman. 

Having  made  a  voyage  to  India,  Mr.  Park  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1793,  and  hearing  upon  his  arrival,  that  the  African 
Association  were  in  quest  of  a  person  to  supply  the  place  of 
Major  Houghton,  who  had  perished  in  his  attempt  to  explore 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  he  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of 
entering  upon  the  hazardous  career  of  a  discoverer,  and  offered 
his  services  through  his  friend  the  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. There  was  nothing,  it  has  been  said,  in  Park's  previous 
studies  which  had  particularly  led  him  towards  geographical  pur- 
suits ;  but  he  had  a  general  passion  for  travelling —  was  in  the 
full  vigour  of  youth — his  constitution  had  been  in  some  degree 
inured  to  hot  climates — he  clearly  saw  the  opportunity  which  a 
new  country  would  affoid  for  gratifying  his  taste  in  natural 
history,  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  constituting,  perhaps,  the 
principal  motive,  that  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  was  likely  to  result  from  any  great  discoveries  in 
African  geography.    At  all  events,  these  or  similar  consitlera- 
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tions  speedily  determined  him  ;  and,  after  some  enquiry  into  his 
qualifications,  liis  ofter  was  readily  accepted. 

The  adventures  and  success  of  his  first  journey,  upon  whicli 
lie  set  out  in  May,  179-5,  are  sufficiently  known,  and  it  is  not 
our  business,  at  present,  to  enter  into  particulars.  Suffice  it  to 
say>  that,  alter  much  iufifering  in  body  and  mind,  he  reached 
the  banks  of  the  iSiger,  ascertained  its  course  a^  being  from 
vyest  to  east ;  but,  after  having  descended  its  stream  from  Sego 
to  Silia,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  the  uitentioii 
of  proceeding  faiiher,  and  reluctantly  to  turn  his  face  to',\;uds 
the  British  settlements  on  the  Atlantic.  He  returned,  indeed, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gambia  by  a  different  route,  thus  seeing 
all  that  he  could  possiblv  see  of  the  country  which  he  went  to 
explore,  and  finally  landed  in  England,  on  the  22d  day  of 
Deceniber,  1797^  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  seven 
months. 

There  is  a  little  anecdote   preserved  by  his  biographer  con- 
nected with  his  appearance  in  London,  \\hich  seems  worthy  of 
being  mentioned.     Inuuediately  upon  his  landing  at  Falmouth, 
Mr.  Park  hastened   to  the  metropolis  without  writing  to  any  of 
his  friends,  being  anxious  in  the  greatest  degree  respecting  his 
family,  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  for  nearly  two  years.     He 
arrived  in  London  before  day-light  on  the  morning  of  Christmas, 
and,  it  being  too  early  to  go  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
lie  waudertd  about  in  the  streets  in  that  part  of  the  town  where 
Mr.  Dickson  lived.     Finding  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  British  Museum   accidentally  open,  he  went  in  and 
walked  about  ihere  for  some  time;  where,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
Mr.  Dickson,  who  had  the  care  of  those  gardens,  and  happened 
that  morning  to  have  some  trifling  business  in  them,  likewise  re- 
paired thither  before  the  dawn  of  day.     What  must  have  been 
his  emotion  on  beholding,  at  that  e  traordinary  tinje  and  place, 
the  vision,  as  it  must  at  first  have  appeared  to  him,  of  his  long 
h)st  friend,  the   object  of  so  many  anxious  thoughts  and  painful 
reflections,  and  whom  he  had  long  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  travels,  Mr.  Park  entered 
into  a  matrimonial  engagement  with  a  young  lady  in  Selkirk,  tlie 
daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  that  place,  to  whom  he  had  served  his 
apprentii  eship.  Still  undecided,  however,  as  to  his  plan  of  life, 
he  appears,  in  1799^  to  have  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
<^<>vernmcnt  relative  to  some  public  situation  in  New  South 
Walts  :  at  another  time  he  seems  resolved  to  become  farmer  ; 
and  finally,  with  much  undisguised  reluctance,  he  came  to  the 
determination  of  practising  as  a  medical  man  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Peebles.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  projects  and 
avocalious,  his  secret  thoughts  were  still  fixed  upon  Africa  j  arid 
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no  long  time  had  elapsed  when  an  occasion  presented  itself, 
which  called  back  his  imp  itient  spirit  to  that  scene  of  novelty 
and  hazard.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  France  in 
1801,  Park  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  acquaint- 
ing hnn,  that, 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  peace,  the  Association  would  certainly 
revive  their  project  of  sending  a  mission  to  Africa,  in  order  to  pe- 
netrate to,  and  navigate  the  Niger;  and  he  added,  that  in  case  go- 
vernment should  enter  into  the  plan,  he  would  certainly  be  re- 
commended as  the  proper  person  to  be  employed  for  carrying  it 
into  execution." 

The  p'ospect  thus  presented  was  too  much  in  unison  with  the 
leadiuji  teehngs  o  Park's  ambition  to  permit  his  mind  to  follow 
up  anv  longer  the  laborious  routine  of  a  country  surgeon.  Tn- 
detd,  as  the  author  of  his  life  observes,  the  situation  of  a 
country  practitiouei'  in  Scotland,  attended  with  great  anxiety  and 
boddy  fatigue,  and  leading  to  no  distinction  or  much  personal 
advantage,  was  little  calculated  to  gratify  a  man,  whose  mind 
was  full  of  ambitious  views,  and  of  adventurous  and  romantic 
undertakings.  His  journies  to  visit  distant  patients,  his  long 
and  solitary  rides  over  cold  and  lonely  heaths,  and  gloomy  hills 
assailed  by  the  wintry  tempest,  seem  to  have  produced  in  him 
feelings  of  disgust  and  impatience,  which  he  had  perhaps  rarely 
experienced  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  His  strong  sense  of  the 
irksomenebs  of  this  way  of  life  broke  out  from  him  upon  many 
occasions;  especially,  when  previously  to  his  undertaking  his 
second  African  mission,  one  of  his  nearest  relations  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  again  exposing  himself  to  dan- 
gers which  he  had  so  narrow ly  escaped,  and  perhaps  even  to 
jievv  and  still  greater  ones  ;  he  calmly  replied  that  a  few  inglo- 
rious winters  of  country  piactice  at  Peebles  was  a  risk  as  great, 
and  would  tend  as  effectually  to  shorten  life  as  the  journey 
which  he  was  aljout  to  undertake. 

The  coinir.uniLatioa  from  Sir  Joseph  was  not,  however,  fol- 
lowed by  any  specific  proposal  from  Government,  till  the  au- 
tumn of  1B03,  when  Mr.  Park  received  a  letter  hom  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  for  the  Colonial  Department,  requesting  his  speedy 
attendance  in  London.  He  lost  no  time  in  obeying  this  sum- 
mons, and  upon  his  arrival  in  town.  Lord  Hobart  having  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  nature  of  the  expedition  which  was  pro- 
jected, made  him  an  offer  of  the  principal  place  in  it;  while 
the  traveller  with  an  appearance  of  irresolution  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  ftel,  and  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  promise  to  his  family 
not  to  be  precipitate  in  his  deterniiualion^  decliued  giving  an  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  answer  ;  begging  a  short  time  to  deliberate  and  to  con- 
sult with  his  friends.  He  had  scarcely  returned  to  Scotland, 
however,  when  he  made  known  to  the  Secretary  his  acceptance 
of  the  situation  ;  and,  in  December,  1803,  he  once  more  left 
his  native  land,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  almost  instantly 
embarking  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Desirous  at  all  events  of  sailing  before  the  close  of  1803,  he 
repaired  to  London  with  all  due  speed  ;  but  here,  unfortunately, 
delay  succeeded  delay,  till  the  year  expired,  and  the  time  of  depar- 
ture was  thoughtlessly  put  off  till  the  end  of  the  following  February, 
When,  hoM  ever,  this  period  arrived,  the  anticipation.of  import- 
ant changes  in  the  government  which  eventually  took   place  by 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Sidmoutha  short  time  afterwards,  caused 
some  embarrassment  in  the  proceedings  of  administration  ;  and 
thus,  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  embarkation  at  Portsmouth, 
and  part  of  the  troops  destined  for  the  service  were  actually  on 
board,  the  whole  expedition  was  suddenly  countermanded.     It 
BOW,  in  fact,  became  a  que<-tion  whether  the  undertaking  should 
cot  be  entirely  given  up  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  l^ark  was  in- 
formed at  the  Colonial  Office,  now  filled  by  Lord  Camden,  that 
the  mission  could  not  possibly  leave  England  before  September. 
One  cannot  help  regretting  that  a  change  of  ministry  should  have 
so  completely  deranged  a  measure  which  could  not  possibly  have 
any  connection  with  the  great  points  upon  which  statesmen  differ 
in  opinion  ;  and  more  particularly  as  this  undertaking,  above  all 
others,  depended  for  its  success  upon  proper  attention  to  time 
and  season.     Perhaps  we  should  not  proceed  too  far  were  we  to 
assert  that  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  attempt,  and  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  the   persons  engaged  in  it,  may  be  justly  asaibed 
to  tlie  repeated  delays  which  prevented   their  timely  departure 
from  Europe. 

llie  months  which  intervened  between  February  and  September 
were  not  indeed  altogether  lost  to  Mr.  Park  ;  for  retiring  into  the 
country  he  took  M'ith  him  a  native  of  Mogadore,  named  Sidi  Om- 
back  Boubi,  and  devoted  his  utmost  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  a  ready  use  of  as- 
tronomical apparatus.     A  letter  fiom  the  Colonial  Office,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  carried  him  once  more  to  London;  on 
which  occasion  he  was  requested  to  lay  before  Lord  Camden  a 
written  statement  of  his  opinions,  both  as   to  the  plan  of  the 
expedition,  and  the   particular  objects   towards  which  he  con- 
ceived that  his  attention  should  be  chiefly  directed,  during  th^ 
journey.     The  memoir  drawn  up  by  Park  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  is  given  at  k ngth  in  the  work  now  under  our  review,  af- 
fords the  most  ample  proof  that  it  was  not  the  mere  love  of 
rambling  which  carried  him  from  home,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

that 
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that  lie  was  fully  aware  alike  of  the  great  importance  of  his 
mission,  and  of  the  formidable  dangers  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter, in  carrying  it  into  execution. 

After  due  consideration^  it  was  at  length  finally  determined, 
that  the  expedition  should  consist  of  Park  himself,  his  wifei 
brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  who  was  to  be  next  in  au- 
thority to  him,  and  Mr.  George  Scott,  who  was  to  act  as  drafts- 
man, together  with  a  few  boat-buildeis  and  artificers  from  the 
dock-yards.  They  were  not  to  be  accompanied  iu  the  first  in- 
stance by  any  troops  from  England ;  but  were  to  be  joined  at 
Goree,  by  a  certain  number  of  the  African  corps,  stationsd  \i\ 
that  garrison,  selected  from  such  as  might  be  disposed  to  volun- 
teer tor  the  service.  These  arrangements  being  made.  Park  a 
third  time,  left  his  retirement  for  Loudon. 

On  leaving  Fowlshiels  the  last  time,  Mr.  Park  was  extremely 
affected,  and  would  not  venture  to  trust  his  own  feelings  or 
those  of  his  family,  with  a  formal  parting.  He  left  them  as  with 
the  intention  of  returning,  alledging  that  he  had  particular  busi- 
ness at  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  sent  them  his  final  farewell. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  from  whom  Park's  biographer  received  some 
interesting  notices,  describes  in  strong  and  moving  terms,  the 
manner  of  his  last  parting  with  him.  Before  Mr.  Park  finally 
quitted  his  mother's  residence  at  Fowlshiels,  he  paid  a  fareweii 
visit  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  passed  a  night  in  the  Poet's  cottage  at 
Ashesteil.  The  next  morning,  his  host  accompanied  him  part 
of  the  way  on  his  return  to  the  paternal  farm,  and  they  rode  to- 
gether over  the  wild  chain  of  pastoral  hills  wiiich  divide  the 
Tweed  from  the  Yarrow.  Park  talked  much  of  his  new  African 
expedition,  and  mentioned  his  determination  of  going  stiaieht 
from  Edinburgh,  without  returning  to  take  leave  of  his  fiimUy. 
They  were  then  on  the  top  of  William-ridge,  a  lofty  hill  whidi 
overlooks  the  course  of  the  Yarrow  ;  and  the  autmnnal  mist 
which  floated  heavily  and  slowly  down  the  valley,  presented  to 
Mr.  Scott's  imagination  a  striking  emblem  of  the  troubled  and 
uncertain  prospect  which  Park's  undertaking  afforded.  An  in- 
teresting conversation  occupied  the  two  friends  till  they  passed 
the  hills,  and  came  to  a  road  where  it  had  been  agreed  thev 
should  separate.  A  small  ditch  divided  the  moor  from" the  road  ; 
and,  in  going  over  it,  Paik's  horse  stumbled  and  nearly  fill. 
*'  I  am  afraid  Mungo,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  that  is  a  bad  omen ;" 
to  which  he  answered,  smiling,  "Jreits{\.  e.  omens)  follow  those 
who  look  to  them."  With  this  proverbial  expression,  and  afraid 
of  a  formal  adieu,  he  rode  away,  and  was  speedily  out  of 
sight. 

On  the  30th  of  Januory,  1805,  after  having  sustained,  as 
usual,  a  painful  delay  of  two  mouths.  Park  aud  his  httie  com- 

,  puny 
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pany  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  in  the  Crescent  transport,  and 
arrived  in  health  and  good  spirits  at  Goree,  on  the  28th  of 
March.  Writing  from  this  Fort,  to  the  under  Secretary  of 
State,  he  says, 

"  I  imraediately  went  ashore,  and  having  delivered  the  dis- 
patches to  Major  Lloyd,  consulted  with  him  respecting  the  proper 
encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  troops.  We  agreed  that  ijothing 
would  be  so  great  an  inducement  as  double  pay  during  the  journey, 
and  a  discharge  on  their  return.  A  garrison  order  to  this  efFect  was 
accordingly  made  out ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  almost 
every  soldier  in  the  fort  had  volunteered  his  services.  Lieutenant 
Martyn  of  the  Royal  Artillery  corps,  having  likewise  volunteered, 
I  thought  it  of  consequence  to  have  an  officer  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  men,  and  who  could  assist  me  in  choosing  such  as  were 
best  able  to  bear  fatigue.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  we 
embarked  the  men,  in  number  thirty-five.  They  jumped  into  the 
boats  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  bade  adieu  to  Goree  with  repeated 
huzzas.  I  believe  every  man  in  the  garrison  would  have  embarked 
with  great  cheerfulness ;  but  no  inducement  could  prevail  on  a 
single  negro  to  accompany  me,  I  must,  therefore,  trust  to  the 
Gambia  for  interpreters,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to  hire  or  pur- 
chase three  or  four  in  going  up  the  river." 

Having  passed  a  few  days  at  Kayee,  a  small  town  on  the 
Gambia,  wliere  Park  engaged  Isaaco  to  serve  as  his  guide,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  tlie  caravan  commenced  its  march  into  the 
interior.  Here  tlie  journal  begins,  and  supplies  us  with  the 
few  remaining  incidents  which  make  up  the  history  of  this  ill- 
fated  mission.  On  the  lllh  of  May,  he  reached  xVIadina,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  WooUi ;  and  already  that  dreadful  dis- 
ease  which  in  the  end  swept  off  the  majority  of  the  party,  had 
begun  its  ravages.  On  the  8th  two  soldiers  fell  ill  of  dysentery; 
and  about  the  lath,  when  they  were  again  approaching  the 
Gambia,  at  Kussai,  one  died  of  epilepsy.  Departing  from  this 
town,  Isaaco,  who  was  at  once  a  travelling  merchant  and  a  priest;^ 
performed  a  religious  ceremony.  At  the  entrance  of  the  woods, 
he  laid  a  black  ram  across  the  road,  and  cut  its  throat,  having 
lirst  said  along  prayer  over  it.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Park,"  he  con- 
dered  as  very  essential  to  our  success.  The  flesh  of  the  animal 
was  "^iven  to  the  slaves  at  Kussai,  that  they  might  pray  in  their 
hearts  for  our  prosperity." 

On  the  2fcith,  the  caravan  experienced  a  singular  accident,  al- 
most unintelligible  to  a  European,  from  the  attack  of  a  large 
swam)  of  becK  ;  in  consequence  of  w  hich,  besides  that  many  of 
the  people  were  most  severely  stung,  seven  of  their  beasts  of 
burden  either  perished  or  were  lost;  and  owing  to  an  accidental 
lire  which  was  kindled  in  the  confusion,  the  whole  baggage  was 

near 
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near  being  burnt.     In  fact,  for  half  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bees  had  put  an  end  to  the  expedition. 

In  the  journal,  under  date  May  29,  is  the  following  entry :  "  In 
the  forenoon  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  two  letters  home  to 
England,  via  Gambia."  These  commuuicatious  have  beeii 
fortunately  preserved,  the  one  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  the  other  to  Mrs.  Park,  of  which  we  quote  the  latter,  as 
giving  the  best  picture  of  his  feelings  and  hopes. 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  we  are  half  througli  our  jour- 
ney, vt'ithout  the  smallest  accident  or  unpleasant  circumstance. 
We  all  of  us  keep  our  health,  and  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  natives.  I  have  seen  many  of  my  old  acquaintances,  and 
am  everywhere  well  received.  By  the  27th  of  June,  we  expect 
to  have  finished  our  travels  by  land  ;  and,  when  we  have  once  got 
afloat  on  the  river,  we  shall  conclude  that  we  are  embarking  for 
England.  I  have  never  had  the  smallest  sickness  ;  and  Alexander 
is  quite  free  from  all  his  stomach  complaints. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  to  the  Gambia  is  waiting  with  his  asses  for 
a  few  minutes  only ;  you  will,  therefore,  inform  all  friends  that 
we  are  well,  and  going  on  prosperously.  I  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  our  stay  in  the  interior  will  be  longer  tlian  I  at  first  men- 
tioned. 

"  We  carry  our  victuals  with  us,  and  live  very  well ;  in  fact,  we 
I  have  only  had  a  pleasant  journey,  and  yet  this  is  what  we  thought 
would  be  the  worst  part  of  it. 

"  I  will  indulge  the  hope  that  my  wife,  children,  and  all  friends 
are  well.  I  am  in.  great  hopes  of  finishing  this  journey  with  credit 
in  a  few  months  ;  and  then  with  what  joy  shall  I  turn  my  face  to- 
wards home  !  The  Slatee  is  waiting  for  the  letter,  and  I  have  only 
time  to  subscribe  myself,  &c." 

Park's  situation  at  the  date  of  the  above  letter  was  much  more 
critical  than  he  imagined,  or  rather,  perhaps,  than  he  chose  to 
confess  to  his  wife.  The  tornadoes  had  already  counnenced^ 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  the  rainy  season.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  accordingly,  a  violent  rain  inundated  the  countrv, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  health  of  his  companions  was  a-lmost 
instantaneous.  Twelve  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  dangerously 
ill,  and  from  this  date  the  great  mortality  begun,  which  ulti-^ 
timately  proved  fatal  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Park  describes  the 
condition  of  the  caravan,  and  his  own  disappointment,  ia  the 
following  paUietic  terms. 

"  The  tornado,  which  took  place  on  our  arrival  (at  Shrondo}, 
had  an  instant  effect  on  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  and  proved  to 
us  to  be  the  beginning  of  sorrotv.  1  had  proudly  flattered  myself 
that  we  should  reach  the  Niger  with  a  very  moderate  loss  ;  we  had 

had 
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had  two  men  sick  of  the  dysentery ;  one  of  them  recovered  com* 
pletely  on  the  march,  and  the  other  would  doubtless  have  reco- 
vered, had  he  not  been  wet  by  the  rain  at  Baniserile.  But  now 
the  rain  had  set  in,  and  I  trembled  to  think  that  we  were  yet  only 
half  way  through  our  journey.  The  rain  had  not  commenced 
three  minutes  before  many  of  the  soldiers  were  affected  with  a 
vomiting ;  others  fell  asleep,  and  seemed  as  if  half  intoxicated. 
I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep  during  the  storin ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  I  fell  asleep  on  the  wet  ground,  although  I  used 
every  exertion  to  keep  myself  awake.  The  soldiers  likewise  fell 
asleep  on  the  wet  bundles.'* 

Two  days  journey  further  on,  our  traveller  was  agreeably 
surprised  with  a  landscape,  rather  seldom  to  be  seen  in  that  part 
of  Africa,  which  combined  magnificence  and  fertility  with  the 
appearance  of  security  and  comfort.  We  allude  to  the  niountain- 
ous  country  in  the  district  of  Dandikoo. 

"  We  were  surprised,"  says  he,  "  to  find  the  hill  cultivated  to 
the  very  summit ;  and,  though  the  people  of  Dandikoo  were  but 
preparing  their  fields,  the  corn  on  the  hill  was  six  inches  high. 
The  villages  on  these  mountains  are  romantic  beyond  anything  I 
ever  saw.  They  are  built  in  the  most  delightful  g)ens  of  the 
mountains ;  they  have  plenty  of  water  and  grass  at  all  seasons  ; 
the}^  have  cattle  enough  for  their  own  use,  and  their  superfluous 
grain  purchases  all  their  luxuries ;  and,  while  the  thunder  rolls 
in  awful  grandeur  over  their  heads,  they  can  look  from  their  tre- 
mendous precipices  over  all  that  wild  and  woody  plain,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Falema  to  the  Black  River.  There  are  no  lions  oa 
the  hills  though  they  are  numerous  in  the  plain." 

The  difficulties  attending  the  march  became  every  day  more 
pressing;  the  rains  became  heavier  and  more  constant,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  increased.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  whole 
party,  with  but  one  exception,  were  cither  actually  sick,  or  in  a 
state  of  great  debility ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was  not 
until  the  IQtli  of  August,  after  enduring  more  suffering  and 
anxiety,  than  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  almost  any  other  traveller 
to  experience,  that  Park  reached  the  Niger  at  Bambakoo. 

*'  This,"  observes  his  biographer,  "  was  more  than  seven 
weeks  beyond  the  time  upon  which  he  had  calculated,  when  he 
quitted  the  Gambia;  and  the  effects  of  this  protracted  march, 
which  had  carried  him  far  into  the  rainy  season,  were  unfortu- 
nately but  too  apparent.  Of  ths  Europeans  who  composed  the 
expedition,  consisting  of  about  forty  at  the  time  of  quitting  the 
Gambia,  there  were  now  only  eleven  survivors.  Of  these  the 
principal  persons,  besides  Park,  namely  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Lieutenant  Martyn,  were  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
disease}  the  two  former  very  seriously,  and  Mr.  Scott,  in  parti- 
cular 
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ciilar,  to  so  great  a  degree  that  he  had  been  obliged   to  remain 
behind.     He  died  shortly  afterwards  without  reaching  the  Niger. 

In  his  first  journey,  as  everyone  knows,  Park  had  been  treated 
in  rather  an  ambiguous  manner  by  the  King  of  Bambarra,  who 
positively  declined  to  see  him,  or  even  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
Sego,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  yet  sent  him  a  consi- 
derable present  l>y  the  hands  of  a  guide,  w  ho  was  to  direct  him 
on  his  way.  Wishing,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  secure  from 
Mansong,  who  was  still  the  ruling  sovereign,  a  free  passage 
tlirough  his  dominions,  and  such  other  facilities  as  might  enable 
liim  to  prosecute  his  journey  into  the  interior,  he  dispatched 
Isaaco,  a  few  days  after  they  had  gained  the  river,  to  act  as  liiii 
minister  at  Sego  in  this  important  negociation. 

After  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans, 
and  no  small  show  of  diplomatical  ingenuity  on  the  side  of  the 
Africarjs,  the  king's  answer  was  at  lengtli  permitted  to  reach  the 
ears  of  our  traveller,  in  these  words. 

"  INIansong  says  he  will  protect  yod ;  that  a  road  is  open  for  you^ 
as  far  as  his  hand  (power)  extends.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  East, 
iio  man  sliall  harm  you  from  Sego  till  you  pass  Tombuctoo.  If  you 
wish  to  go  to  the  West,  you  may  travel  through  P^ooladoo  and  - 
Manding,  through  Kasson  and  Boudori ;  the  name  of  Mansong'g 
stranger  will  be  a  sufficient  protection  for  you.  If  you  wish  toi 
build  your  boats  at  Samee  or  Sego,  at  Sansauding  or  "jinnu,  name 
the  towrf,  and  Mansong  will  convey  you  thither,"    - 

Mr.  Park  made  choice  of  Sansanding ;  to  wliicli  place  the 
king,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  purchase,  sent  him  two  canoes 
at  diftereut  times,  both  of  which  were  so  miserably  decayed,  that 
they  were  quite  unfit  for  the  projected  voyage  down  the  Ni"-er. 
I^othing  therefore  remained  for  our  hero,  but  to  join  the  best 
Lalf  of  the  second  to  the  best  half  of  the  first;  and  thus,  with 
the  assistance  of  Abraham  Bolton,  a  private  soldier,  and  at  the 
expence  of  eighteen  days  hard  labour,  he  changed  the  Bam  ban  a 
canoe  into  His  Majesty's  Schooner  Joliba. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations^  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  died  ou  the  28th  of 
October,  after  a  sickness  of  four  months. 

"  I  feel  much  inclined,"  says  Park,  "  to  speak  of  his  merits' 
but  as  his  worth  was  known  only  to  a  few  friends,  I  will  rather  che- 
rish his  memory  in  silence,  than  weary  my  friends  with  a  panegyric 
in  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  join,  I  shall  only^  observe,  that; 
no  event  which  took  place  during  the  journey,  ever  threw  the  small- 
est gloom  over  my  mind,  till  I  laid  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  grave.  I 
then  felt  myself,  as  if  left  a  second  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst 
the  wiJds  of  Africa." 
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Before  the  middle  of  November,  every  thing  was  regdy  for 
departure  ;  and  he  was  only  detained  at  Sansanding  by  waiting 
the  return  of  Isacco  from  the  capital,  in  order  to  put  in  his  hand 
llie  journal,  now  under  our  consideration,  and  several  letters  to 
his  friends  in  Britain.  These  deposits  Isaaco  was  charged  to 
carry  to  the  Gambia,  from  whence  they  were  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month  now  menuoned,  Mr.  Park 
and  his  htde  party  weighed  anchor,  and  directed  their  course 
down  the  stream  of  the  Niger,  it  is  jui?tiy  remarked  by  tlie  wri- 
ter of  Park's  life,  that  fancy  can  hardl\  picture  a  situation  more 
perilous,  nor  an  enterprize  more  utterly  hopeless,  than  that  wliith 
he  was  now  to  undertake.  Of  the  Europeans  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  the  Gambia,  Lieutenant  Martyn  and  three  sol- 
diers (one  of  them  deranged  in  his  mind)  were  all  who  now  sur- 
vived. He  was  about  to  embark  on  a  vast  and  unknown  river, 
which  might  possibly  terminate  in  some  great  lake  or  inland  sea, 
at  an  immense  distance-from  the  coast ;  but  which  he  hoped  and 
believed  would  conduct  him  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  after  a 
course  of  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  through 
the  midst  of  savage  nations,  and  probably  also  after  a  long  suc- 
cession of  rapids,  lakes,  and  cataracts.  This  voyage,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  ever  attempted,  was  to  be  undertaken  in  a  crazy 
and  ill  appointed  vessel,  manned  by  a  few  negroes  and  four  Eu- 
ropeans ! 

Among  the  letters  entrusted  to  Isaaco,  was  one  to  Mrs.  Park, 
which,  although  it  has  already  appeared  in  several  public  prints, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing,  as  it  contains 
probably  the  last  sentences  which  its  enterprizing  author  ever 
^ole. 

**■  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  write  any  thing  that  may  give 
you  uneasiness  ;  but  such  is  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
Your  brother  Alexander,  my  dear  friend,  is  no  more !  He  died  of 
the  fever  at  Sansanding,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October  ; 
lor  particulars  I  must  refer  you  to  your  father. 

"  I  am  afraid,  that  impressed  with  a  woman's  fears,  and  the  anx- 
ieties of  a  wife,  you  may  be  led  to  consider  my  situation  as  a  great 
deal  worse  than  it  really  is.  It  is  true,  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  George  Scott,  have  both  bid  adieu  to  the  things  of  this 
world  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  have  died  on  the  march 
during  the  rainy  season ;  but,  you  may  believe  me,  I  am  in  good 
health.  The  rains  are  completely  over,  and  the  healthy  season  has 
commenced,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  sickness :  and  I  have  still 
a  sufficient  force  to  protect  me  from  insult  in  sailing  down  the  river 
to  the  sea. 

*'  We  have  already  embarked  all  our  things,  and  shall  sail  th» 
moment  I  have  tinished  this  letter.  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  or  land 
any  wliere,  till  we  reach  the  coast,  wluch,  I  suppose,  will  be  some 
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time  in  the  end  of  January.  We  shall  then  embark  in  the  first 
vessel  for  England.  The  reason  of  our  delay  since  we  left  the 
coast,  was  the  rain}?^  season,  which  came  on  u?  during  the  journey, 
and  almost  all  the  soldiers  became  affected  with  the  fever 

"  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  I  shall  be  in  England  before  you 
receive  this.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  feel  h  ippy  at  turning  my 
face  towards  home.  We  this  morning  have  done  with  all  inter- 
course with  the  natives  ;  and  the  sails  are  now  hoisting  for  our  de- 
parture for  the  coast." 

At  this  point  all  aulhenlic  information  respecting:  Park's  mis- 
sion unfortunately  closes.  In  the  course  of  the  follnwujg  year, 
the  native  traders  who  frequent  the  British  settlements  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Gamb  a^  carried  v\ith  thv.^ai  from  the 
interior  the  most  unpleasant  rumours  relative  to  the  fate  of  the 
expedition^  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwtii,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  these  report^,  solicited  permission  from  government 
to  send  a  person  into  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra;  and  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  engage  Isaaco,  the  guide  who  had  lately  accom- 
panied our  conntrymen,  to  go  upon  this  mission. 

"  Isaaco,  we  are  told,  left  Senegal  in  .January,  1810,  and  was  ab- 
sent about  twenty  months.  He  returned  on  the  first  of  September, 
1811,  with  a  full  confirmation  o'l  the  reports  respecting  Park's 
death.  As  the  result  of  his  enquiries  into  this  subject,  he  delivered 
to  the  governor  a  journal  of  his  whole  proceedings,  kept  by  himself 
in  the  Arabic  language,  including  another  journal,  or  rather  narra- 
tive, which  he  had  received  from  \madi  Fatourna,  the  guide  who 
had  accompanied  Park  from  Sansanding  down  the  Niger.  A  tran- 
slation of  this  singular  document  was  made  at  Senegal,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department." 

Amadi  Fatouma's  narrative  is  abundantly  concise,  and  we  re- 
gret to  adil,  that,  although  his  evidence  is  not  altogether  unobjec- 
tionable, it  leaves  no  doubt  as  lo  the  fact  of  poor  Park's  death. 
He  had  agreed  to  attend  the  tra\ellers  only  as  far  as  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Haoussa,  and  had  actnady  left  them 
to  return  home,  when  the  catastrophe,  which  he  relates,  took, 
place.  The  king  being  deceived  by  the  chief  of  Yaour,  who  kept 
back  the  gift  Park  had  ^ent  throitgh  him  to  his  majesty,  marched 
an  army  to  a  village  called  Boussa,  near  the  rivei  siile. 

"  There  is,'*  according  to  Amadi,  "  before  this  village  a  rock 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  One  part,  of  the  rock  is 
very  high  \  there  is  a  large  opening  in  that  rock  in  the  form  of  a 
door,  which  is  the  only  passage'  for  tne  water  to  pass  through  :  ths 
tide  current  here  is  very  strong.  The  army  went  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  top  of  this  opeaing.     Mr.  Parjt  came  here  after  tha 
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army  bad  posted  itself;  he  nevertheless  attempted  to  pass.    Tfi'e 
people  began  to  attack  him,  throwing  lances,  pikes,  arrows,   and 
stones.     Mr.  Park  defended  himself  a  long  time;  two  of  his  slaves, 
at  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  were  killed  ;  they  threw  everything  they 
had  in  the  canoe  into  the  river,  and  kept  firing  ;  but  being  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  keep  up  the  canoe 
against  the  current,  and  seeing  no  probability  of  escaping,  Mr.  Park 
took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into  the  water. 
Martyn  did  the  same,  and  they  were  drowned  in  the  stream,   at- 
tempting to  escape.     The  only  slave  remaining  in  the  boat,  seeing 
the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons  at  the  canoe  without  ceas- 
ing, stood  up,  and  said  to  them  :  *  Stop  throwing  now,  ye  see  na- 
thing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myself,  therefore  cease.     Take 
me  and  the  canoe,  but  don't  kill  me.*    They  took  possession  of  th^ 
canoe  and  the  man,  and  carried  them  to  the  king." 

It  was  from  thi^  surviving  slave  that  Amadi  received  the  details 
now  given.     There  is,  no  doubt,  something  of  a  romantic  air  ia 
the  recital ;  and  the  story  which  Isaaco  adds,  of  bribing  a  girl  to 
Steal  from  the  king  Mr.  Park's  sword-belt,  found  in  the  canoe, 
after  his  majesty  had  put  himself  to  the  pains  of  converting  it  into 
a  saddle-girth,  partakes  decidedly  of  the  same  suspicious  charac- 
ter.    But  the  length  of  time  which  has  now  elapsed — the  deejv 
silence  of  ten  long  years — will  not  permit  us  for  a  moment  to 
cherish  the  hope,  that  Park  is  among  the  number  of  living  men. 
Indeed  we  should  think  it  must  be  more  solacing  to  the  feelmgs- 
of  his  relatives,  to  believe  that  he  is  at  rest  trom  his  unparalleled 
labours,  than  to  imagine  that  he  may  yet  be  drawing  out  a  wretch- 
ed existence  as  a  captive  and  a  slave,  in  the  dreary  wastes  of 
.Africa. 

Tmo  questions  naturally  present  themselves  as  connected  with 
journies  of  discovery  into  the  interior  of  the  African  continent ; 
namely,  to  what  extent  are  such  undertakings  either  practicable 
or  secure ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  what  are  the  principal  objects 
M'hich  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  exploring  that  extensive  por- 
tion of  the  globe. 

As  to  the  tirst,  scarcely  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Pink  ;  because,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  he 
set  out  in  circumstiinGes  which  rendered  success  extremely  im- 
probable ;  and,  we  may  add,  with  attendants  not  the  best  calcu- 
'  lated  for  the  service  on  which  they  were  employed.  He  should 
have  taken  his  departure  from  tlie  Gambia  in  November,  instead 
of  April,  and  thus  secured  for  himself  the  live  moi»ths  of  line 
weather,  which  nevef  fail  to  succeed  that  period  of  the  year  ; 
during  which  he  would  in  all  probability  have  reached  the  iSiger 
with  the  loss  of  very  few  lives,  and  would  consequently  have  been 
able  to  defend  himself  against  almost  any  force  which  the  natives 
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could  oppose,  either  to  prevent  his  progress,  or  to  practise  extor- 
tion. Ill  provided,  as  Park  was,  with  the  means  of  dtience,  he 
was  aWe  to  proceed  in  salet)  beyond  'I  onibuctoo ;  and  as  it  is 
understood  tlrat  the  Moors  do  not  nihabit  the  banks  of  the  river 
below  that  city,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  would  sooa 
have  entered  among  a  luore  gentle  people  than  those  ferocious 
disciples  uf  Mahomet,  and  descended  the  Nii^er  so  far  at  least  as  to 
decide  the  question  relative  to  its  course  eastward  of  Bambarra. 
From  the  nnsfortuijes  of  this  distinguished  traveller,  however,  his 
successors  will  le&rH  wisdom  ;  and  ni  the  expeditions  lately  fitted 
out  for  African  discovery,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  all  possible 
jnearvg  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
disaster. 

<^)ur  readers  are  aware  that  two  parties  have  recently  left  this 
country,  with  the  view  of  exploring  tlie  continent  of  Africa,  on 
the  lines  of  the  Niger  and  Congo  rivers  ;  the  one  instructed  and 
equipped  under  the  direction  of  General  Gordon  ;  and  the  other 
under  that  of  the  eastern  traveller,  Mr.  Barrow.     In  the  royal 
African  corps  now  serving  at  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone, 
theive  aie  three  compauies  of  black  men,  natives  of  Tombuctoo, 
Haoussa,  Bornow,  and  other  inland  countries  still  more  distant, 
inured,  of  course,  to  the  climate,  accustomed  to  hardship,  and 
capable  of  the  greatest  exertion.     It  is  intended,  we  are  told,  in 
the  work  now  before  us,  that  a  proper  and  a  well -selected  de- 
tachment ot  these  troops  shoidd  form  iho  basis  of  the  expedition 
from  the  Gambia,  commanded  by  the  able   persons  who  liave 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  government  here,  and  sup- 
plied, besides,  with  two  or  three  intelligent  characters,  each  pro- 
perly qualified  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  concern, 
and,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  undertake  the  chief  luanagenier.t  of 
the  expedition.     The  i  umber  of  troops  to  be  emfiloyed  has  of 
course  been  regulated  by  a  due  regard  to  the  probable  means  of 
subsistence:  but  it  was  proposed  that  ihey  should  be  sufficiently 
niunerous  to  enable  the  leaders,  m  cases  where  it  might  be  expe- 
dient, to  separate  with  small  detachments,  taking  distinct  lines  of 
march,  as  local  circumstances,  and  other  occasit>ns,  might  re- 
quire.    The  great  advantage  of  using  native  soldiers,  instead  of 
Europeans,  nuist  be   very  obvious  to  those  who  have  paid  the 
smallest  attention  to  the  effects  of  climate  o«  the  cotistitution  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  army.     Their  habits  indeed  are  not  always 
the  most  temperate  ;  but  even  upon  the  most  cautious  and  abste- 
mious, a  tropical  sun,  with  its  violent  rains  and  damps,  produces 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  striking  degree  of  debility  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  and  utterly  incapacitates  them  for  those  higher 
exercises  of  intrepidity  and  perseverance,  so   indispensible  in  a 
mission  of  discovery.     All  tliis  was  unfortunatel  y  exemplified  in 
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the  last  expedition  of  Mango  Park,  the  soldiers  sickened  and 
drooped  imirje<iiatel>.  upon  ihe  comniencemeiit  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son; whereas  Isaaco,  habituated  to  the  rage  of  the  tornado,  and 
the  ftverish  influence  of  the  swamp,  fell  little  n. convenience. 

The  leading  object  of  the  tvvo  expeditions  now  in  Africa,  is  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  Niger,  to  ascertain  how  and  where  it  ter- 
minates, and  thus  to  settle  the  long-disputed  question,  whether  it 
reaches  the  Atlantic,  or  mixes  its  waters  with  a  great  inland  sea. 
To  open  up  new  comnumications  with  the  Moorish  states  m  the 
interior,  and  thus  to  create  a  market  for  Enj,lish  manufactures, 
is,  we  .should  imiigine,but  a  .secondary  motive  nith  Government, 
Tlie  kingdoms  of  l^ambarra  and  Jhiaoussa  are  situated  so  re- 
niotely  from  the  western  shores,  and  are  v*  ithal  so  uninformed 
in  the  principles  of  commerce,  that  many  generations  will  pass 
^way,  before  the  trade  ot  the  rivers  Seneua',  Gambia,  oi  Congo, 
can  be  imagined  to  stimulate  the  indusiiy  of  Birmingh.m  or 
3Nianc];tster  ;  but,  m  the  mean  time,  as  an  objt  ct  of  liberal  curi- 
osity, and,  in  some  degree,  of  Christian  benevolence,  our  rulers 
have  veiy  properly  availed  themselves  (^t  the  (.turn  ot  peace,  to 
extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  men  and  things  that  lay  south 
of  the  Great /ifiican  VVildernc' s 

The  question  regaiding  the  terminat'on  of  the  Niger,  is  one 
of  the  most  doubtiul  and  ob.scu)e  in  modem  geooraphv;  and,  m 
the  present  defective  state  of  our  information  with  respett  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Various  and  even  opposite  opinicns  are  entertained  by 
those  most  C(.mpetent  to  torm  a  clear  judgment  on  tins  subject; 
and  we  hope  it  will  prove  not  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  have 
befure  them  a  summary  view  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  they  are  respectively  supported. 

The  only  opinion  on  this  subject,  transmuted  fiom  the  An- 
cients, IS,  that  the  Niger  falls  into  a  gital  bke,  or  series  ot  lakes, 
somewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa;  oi,  spreadhig  over  a 
vast  extent  of  level  ground,  is  either  lost  in  the  sand,  or  evapo- 
rated by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  notion  has  been  adopK  d  by 
D  Anvilie  and.  lifuiiell,  and  supported  by  both  uith  gieat  m^e-. 
iiuity  and  learning.  As  an  additional  argunjent  in  their  favour 
too,  ,we  may  mention  that  the  particular  d^tiict  ot  Africa  where 
the  river  is  supposed  to  disappear,  has  been  represented  by  a 
great  variety  of  concurrent  testimonies  as  an  alluvial  country  of 
very  considerable  extent,  having  several  permanent  lakes,  and  as 
being  annually  overflowed  for  three  months  during  the  rainy 
sea'^on. 

The  principal  objection  which  is  urged  against  the  opinion 
that  the  Niger  has  an  inland  termination,  rests  on  the  difficulty 
gi  coiiceiving  how  u  nver  of  such  inagnitude  as  it  must  ailam  to, 
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after  a  course  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  could  either  be  dis- 
charged* into  lakes  or  evaporated  by  the  sun.  At  Sego,  the  Ni- 
ger was  equal  to  the  Thames  at  London  ;  and  as  from  that  town 
to  Wangara  is  not  less  than  fourteen  hundied  miles,  the  quantity 
of  water  which  this  stream  rolls  along,  cannot  be  estimated  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Ganges.  Leaving  out  however  the  im- 
probable circumstance  of  so  vast  a  body  of  water  being  confined 
in  the  interior  without  any  outlet  to  the  ocean,  it  might  natiira'ly 
be  expected  that  some  notices  of  that  African  Caspian  would 
have  reached  the  western  coast ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
the  existence  of  such  an  inland  sea  is  not  mentioned  by  any  an- 
cient writer,  and  it  is  besides  quite  unknown  at  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Jackson  indeed  states,  we  know  not  well  on  what  authority, 
that  *•  iifteen  journies  to  the  coast  of  Tombiictoo,  there  is  an 
immense  lake  called  the  liahar  Soudan,  or  Sea  of  Soudan  ; '  but 
this  statement  is  much  too  general,  and,  when  examined  into, 
Jiable  to  so  many  objections,  that  it  cannot  be  employed  as  deci- 
sive of  the  question  at  issue.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  on  this 
head,  that  Bahar  signifies  a  river  as  well  as  a  sea;  and  the  Bahar 
Soudan,  of  course,  may  mean  nothing  more  than  an  extended 
part  of  the  Niger. 

Another  hypothesis  respecting  this  celebrated  river,  is,  that  it 
terminates  in  the  Nile,  or,  in  fact,  is  itself  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Nile — the  IJahar  el  Abiud,  or  White  River.  This  opinion 
is  held  by  Hornemann,  Jackson,  and  several  other  travellers  ; 
but,  as  is  very  properly  observed  by  the  biographer  of  Park,  of 
all  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  that  which  supposes  it  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Nile,  is  the  least  consistent  with  acknowledged 
facts.  It  is  indeed  rather  a  loose  conjecture  than  an  opinion 
deduced  from  probable  reasoning;  since  nothing  appears  to  be 
alledged  in  its  support,  except  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
course  of  the  river  being  in  a  direction  towards  the  Nile,  and  a 
few  vague  notions  of  some  of  the  African  natives,  which  are  un- 
worthy of  the  smallest  attention.  It  must  likewise  occur  to  every 
one  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  tluit 
the  Niger,  after  leaving  the  mountainous  district  where  it  has  its 
source,  and  running  about  two  thousand  miles,  must  again  ascend 
to  the  high  ground  vUience  the  Nile  proceeds;  for  if  the  rivers 
join  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  hilly  region  south  and  west  of  Abys- 
shiia,  and  even  before  the  Nile  has  lowered  its  level  by  meaiis 
of  the  great  cataracts. 

The  third  hypothesis  relative  to  the  Niger,  is  that  of  Mr.  Park 
himself,  adopted  from  JSlr.  Maxwell,  an  intelligent  African 
trader,  and  ^  man  of  some  learning  and  much  observation.  It 
is  that  the  Niger  terminates  in  the  river  Congo>  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  are  the  same  river.     In 
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the  memoir  drawn  up  for  Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Park  slates,  at 
some  lengtli,  tlie  reasons  which  induced  him  to  hold  this  ppiniou, 
Tliey  are  as  follows  : 


<( 


1st.  The  total  ignorance  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  North  Africa 
respecting  the  termination  of  that  river.  If  the  Niger  ended  any 
■where  in  North  Africa,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  inhabit- 
ants should  be  so  totally  ignorant  of  it ;  and  why  they  should  sq 
generally  describe  it  as  running  to  the  Nile,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  in  fact  to  a,  country  with  which  they  arc  not  ac- 
quainted. 

"  2dly.  In  Mr.  Hornemann's  Journal,  the  Niger  is  described 
as  flowing  eastwards  into  Bornow,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Zad. 
The  breadth  of  the  Zad  was  given  him  for  one  mile,  and  he  was  toJd 
that  it  flowed  through  the  Egyptian  Nile  to  the  land  of  the  Ilea' 
ihens.  The  course  here  given  is  directly  towards  the  Congo.  Zad 
is  the  name  of  the  Congo  at  its  mouth,  and  it  is  the  name  of  the 
Congo  for  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  inland. 

"  Sdly.  The  river  of  Dar  KuUa,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Browne, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Niger  ;  or  at  least  to  have  a  com- 
munication with  tliat  river.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  course  the 
Niger  ought  to  take  in  oi'der  to  join  the  Congo. 

"  4tlil3-.  The  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Congo,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  known  principle, 
but  that  it  is  the  termination  of  the  Niger.  If  the  Congo  derived 
its  waters  entirely  from  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
supposed  to  form  the  Belt  of  Africa,  one  would  naturally  suppose, 
that  when  the  rains  were  confined  to  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  Congo,  like  the  other  rivers  of  Africa,  would  be  greatly 
diminished  in  size,  and  that  its  waters  would  hccomQ  pure.  On  the 
contrary,  the  waters  of  the  Congo  are  at  all  times  thick  and  muddy. 
The  breadth  of  the  river,  when  at  its  loivest,  is  one  mile^  its  depth 
is  ffty  fathoms,  and  its  velocity  six  miles  per  hour. 

"  5thiy.  'J'he  annual  flood  of  .the  Congo  commences  before  any 
rains  have  fallen  south  of  the  equator,  and  agree  correctly  with  the 
floods  of  the  Niger,  calcukiting  the  water  to  have  flowed  from  Bani- 
barra  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour." 

Of  ail  these  grounds  upon  which  the  Niger  is  identified  with 
the  Congo,  the  Uvo  deserving  of  most  attention  are,  first,  the 
vast  magnitude  of  the  latter ;  and,  second!}',  the  circumstance 
tliat  it  swells  considerably  before  any  rain  has  fallen  to  the  south 
of  the  equator;  and  more  particularly,  because  this  swelling  takes 
place  within  a  limited  time  after  the  Niger  is  knovvn  tcr  be  ii\ 
flood.  Tlie  Congo  is  stated  to  he  ten  miles  broad  near  ita 
mouth,  and  the  mass  of  water  which  it  throws  into  the  Atlantic, 
is  said  to  fieshtn  it  to  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  All  this 
^oes  to  prove,  that  the  river  in  question  must  take  its  rise  far  in 
the  interior,  and  also  that  its  source  nmst  be  traced  towards  the 
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portli;  confirfDing,  without  doubt,  by  a  very  striking  coincidence, 
the  opinions  of  Maxwell  and  Park,  that  the  Congo  and  the  Niger 
pre  the  sume  streuip.  But  neither  is  this  hypothesis  without  its 
difficulties,  There  is  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  which,  it  is 
said,  crosses  the  whole  breadth  of  Africa,  and  this  chain  inter- 
venes between  the  Niger  and  the  Congo ;  forming,  it  may  be 
presumed,  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  junction  of  their  waters. 
Of  the  existence  of  these  mountains,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt ;  and,  like  all  mountaiurranges  of  the  hrst  order,  they  may 
Ije  supposed  to  rise  upon  a  very  elevated  table-laud  ;  in  which 
case  it  appears  altogether  inconceivable,  how  the  Niger,  after 
descending  more  than  a  thousand  miles  along  the  level  plain  of 
Nigritia,  should  force  a  passage  upwards  to  the  base  of  this 
rocky  barrier,  and  tinally  penetrate  into  the  vallies  of  the 
south. 

It  has  been  alledged  too,  that  the  rise  in  the  Congo  is  rather 
late  in  the  season  to  correspond  with  the  flooding  of  the  Niger 
in  BaMibarra,  and  moreover  that  the  rise  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
waters  of  the  latter  river.  The  rains  in  the  northern  tropic  com- 
mence in  June,  a  d  become  pretty  constant  in  July,  from  which 
datum,  aud  the  known  current  of  the  river,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  autumnal  flood  in  the  Congo,  upon  the  supposition  tliat 
it  is  fed  by  the  Niger,  should  take  place  in  August  ;  whereas  it 
does  not  appear  till  towards  the  end  of  September.  The  force 
of  this  objection  is,  Wc  think,  greatly  weakened  by  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Maxwell,  that,  as  the  Niger  is  thought  to  flow  through  a 
great  number  of  lakes  in  the  country  of  Wangara,  it  will  follow 
that  both  its  rapidity,  and  the  quantity  of  water  carried  down  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  must  be  considerably  diminished. 
In  truth,  if  the  existence  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  great  lakes, 
eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  were  clearly  ascertained,  there  would  be 
not  only  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  delay  in  the  rise  of 
the  Congo,  and  the  gradual  and  almost  perennial  flood  which  it 
exhibits  ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  we  should  consider  those  facts  as 
approaching  very  far  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  two  rivers. 
The  great  difficulty  respects  the  Kong  mountains,  (the  Monies 
Luna  of  the  ancientb) ;  and  we  readily  confess  that,  if  they  are 
at  all  as  lofty  and  contiguous  as  they  have  been  described  by  mo* 
dern  travellers,  w  ho,  by  the  bye,  never  saw  them,  we  can  discover 
no  possibility  of  procuring  a  transit  for  the  Niger. 

The  last  opinion  which  we  shall  mention  respecting  the  ter- 
mination  of  this  river,  is  that  of  M.  Richard,  a  German  geogra- 
pher, published  by  him  in  the  "  Ephemerides  Geographiques,'* 
in  180S.  He  imagines  that  the  Niger,  after  reaching  Wangara, 
takes  a  direction  towards  the  south ;  and  being  joined  by  other 
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rivers  from  that  part  of  Africa,  makes  a  great  turn  from  thence 
to  the  south-west,  and  pursues  its  course  till  it  approaches  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  when  it  divides 
and  discharges  itself  by  different  channels  into  the  Atlantic  ;  thus 
formhig  a  great  Delta,. of  which  the  Rio  del  Key  constitutes  the 
eastern,  and  the  Rio  Formoso,  the  w  estern  branch. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  hypothesis,  that  it  is  almost  totally 
destitute  of  facts.  Neither  of  the  branches  into  which  he  divides 
the  supposed  Niger,  has  yet  been  explored;  travellers  have  sup- 
plied no  notices  respecting  the  country  through  which  they  pass, 
■where  they  separate,  what  is  the  extent  and  appearance  ot  the 
entire  river,  or  whether,  in  fact,  the  I'ormoso  and  the  Del  Rey 
proceed  from  a  common  source.  All  is  pure  conjecture;  and, 
besides,  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  Kong  mountains  is  as 
great  in  tlrts  case  as  in  the  former — the  only  difficulty  which  we 
are  solicitous  to  remove. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  too,'*  in  the  words  ef  our  author,  "  as 
an  objection  to  both  these  hypotheses,  that  no  traces  whatever  of 
the  Maliometan  doctrines  or  institutions  are  now  to  be  found  on 
either  of  the  coasts  where  the  Niger  is  supposed  to  terminate.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  has  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  proselytism, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Mahometan  character,  been  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  extensive  regions  of  North  Africa. 
Its  effects  are  every  where  conspicuous,  not  only  in  the  religious 
belief  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but  even,  where  Maho- 
metanism  is  not  established,  in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  in 
the  predominance  of  the  Arabic  language,  which  is  almost  every 
where  grafted  upon  the  native  dialects  of  Africa.  These  circum- 
stances, however,  are  peculiar  to  North  Africa ;  nothing  similar 
having  been  remarked  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  still  less  on  that 
of  Congo  and  Angola,  Mr.  Maxwell  also  states  in  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Park,  that  he  had  made  enquiries  of  a  great  number  of  negroes  who 
had  come  down  the  Congo  from  great  distances;  but  that  he  could 
never  hear  of  any  Mahometan  priests  having  visited  the  countries 
on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Supposing  the  Niger  really  to  flow 
through  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  to  discharge  itself  any  where  into 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  some  of  the  Mahometan 
colonists  would  long  since  have  established  themselves  on  the  banks, 
of  that  river,  and  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  objections  and  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  identifying  the  Niger  with  the  Congo,  we  cannot  help 
entertaining  a  gleam  of  hope  that  the  adventurers  who  lately  left 
this  country,  will  meet  on  their  course  the  one  party  from  San- 
sanding  downwards,  and  the  other  from  Angola  upwards,  on 
tluse  inmiense  streams.  At  all  events,  to  end  where  we  began, 
we  are  confident  that  the  time  is  now  not  fur  distant,  when  the 
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question  which  we  have  just  stated,  as  to  ihe  outlet  or  termina- 
tion of  the  former,  will  be  saliJ^factorilv  dtcided ;  uhm  the 
rivers  and  mountains  of  Africa  will  liud  ihf ir  proper  place  in 
the  geographical  system ;  and  when  perhaps  peace  and  sci- 
ence, and  the  Chistian  religioUj  w  ill,  at  last,  bless  hev  numerous 
people. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  able  author  of  Park's  Life, 
who  has  also  contributed  two  or  three  valuable  appendices  ten 
the  Journal,  did  we  not  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  manner 
in  v\hich  he  has  performed  his  duty.  He  uniformly  writes  with 
modestv  and  candour ;  and,  when  fit  occasions  present  them- 
selves, he  describes  with  much  eloquence  and  taste. 


Art.  III.     The   Poet's  Pilyrimage  to  Waterloo.     Bi/ Robert 
Southej/,    E'iCj.   12niO.    iOs.  6d.    Longman  and  Co.    18  id. 

With  many  an  other  bard  roMe  and  simple,  illustrious  and 
obscure,  unitary  atid  <ivil,  Mr.  Southey  also  has  undertaken  to 
celebiait  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Perhaps  lie  felt  himself  offi- 
cially called  upon  to  do  so;  yet  for  our  own  part,  and  with 
feelings  which  arise  from  the  unfeigned  respect  we  enteitaia 
for  him  as  a  man  and  as  an  author,  we  contiess  w"e  regret  that 
he  should  have  thought  such  an  exertion  r.ecesi^ary.  For  it  is 
the  common  lot  of  whatever  is  occasional  i)i  iis  piir[)ose  to  be 
but  temporary  in  its  duration  ;  and  though  there  is  something 
in  the  plan  and  general  character  of  the  poem,  which  we  are 
now  about  to  examine,  which  render  it  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  occasion,  which  has  produced  it,  yet  we  are  by 
no  means  certain,  that  its  fate  may  not  be  harder  than  that  of 
those  which  owe  all  their  interest  to  the  evanescent  feeling  of 
the  moment.  Houever  short  is  the  e\istence  of  poems  of  this 
description,  yet  their  authors  are  not  without  many  sources  of 
consolation;  their  little  ephemera  are  born  without  labour,  they 
enjoy  if  not  the  length  yet  the  brightness  of  a  sunnner's  day  ; 
and  it  they  will  be  read  very  soon  by  no  body  ;  yet  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  read  for  the  preseiu  by  every  body. 
W  ith  the  Poet's  Pilgrimage  we  suspect  that  the  case  may  be  far 
diftereut.  ,  Many  will  not  open  it  twenty  years  hence,  because 
the  title  will  prepare  tliem  to  expect  nothing  but  the  stale  topics 
of  the  present  time;  and  of  the  multitudes  uho  will  eageily 
open  it  now,  much  the  larger  part^,  we  fear,  will  close  it  uitli 
mortiticalion  and  disappointment.  In  a  poem,  which  professes 
to  treat  of  a  gre*it  battle  recently  gained^  the  readers  of  the  day 
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expect  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  picturesque  circumstances^  3 
pointe(i  moral,  a  brilliant  eulogy,  and  a  pathetic  commenjora- 
tion  ;  perhaps  they  will  eulure  a  flattering  prophecy,  if  it  be 
not  very  loiig;  but  briefness^  brilliancy,  and  rapidity,  are  above 
all  things,  and  indispensable.  Now  the  poem  before  us  is  nei- 
ther brief,  brilliant,  nor  rapid^;  it  has  its  merits  and  its  beau- 
ties,  but  they  are  of  another  description,  such  as  fully  com- 
pensate to  us  the  qualities  that  are  wanting  ;  it  will  surprise 
agreeably  the  thinking  and  the  sober;  but  it  was  not  written  for, 
i7or  \\\\\  not  be  admired  on,  the  publisher's  table  or  in  the  draw- 
ing roam. 

It  will  not  be  supposed   for  a  moment  by  those   who  have 
long  been  our  readers,  that  we  are  instituiing  a  serious  compa- 
rison  between   Mr.  Southey  or  his  productions,   and  the  gentle- 
men or   the   productions  that  have  gone  before  on  the   subject. 
Indeed  we  appreciate  him   more  justly,  and  we  would  imitate 
what  we  consider  veiy  admirable  in  him,  his  lofty  and  ennobling 
revereiKe  for  the   character  of  the  true  poet.     We  know  that 
he  seeks  not  his  reward  now,  and  we  sincerely  honour  the  pu- 
rity and  loftii;es3  of  his  ambition;  still  upon  other  grounds  we 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  how  far  it  was  wise  in  one  who  could 
not  brook  to  write  in  an  occasional  style  (if  we  may  use  such  a 
term),  to  write  at  all  on  an  occasional  subject.     For  it   cannot 
fail    to   strike   our  readers,   that  there   was  at  least  a  risk,  that 
such  a  poem,  in  its  plan  welj  considered,  and  perpetual,  might 
yet  in  its  execution  bear  marks  of  haste  and  imperfection.    Nor 
will  we  disguise  our  own  opinion,  that  such  marks  are  vit.ible  in 
several  passages  of  the  potm  before  us  ;  and  that  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  want  of  that  compression  and  finish,  that  fullness 
without  redundancy,  and  vigour  without  ambitious  ostentation, 
which  are  not  to  be  expected  in  tha  rough  draughts  even  of  the 
most  practised  writers,  and  w  ill  only  be  found  in  those  instances 
where  attention  to  the  merits  was  {)redominant  in  the  author's 
mind,  over  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the  production. 

It  is  so  recently  that  we  entered  at  length  into  the  general 
merits  ol  jNIr.  Southey's  pot  try,  that  we  shall  say  nothing  of  them 
at  present,  except  incidentally,  as  they  are  inseparably  inter- 
wovf^n  with  our  consideration  of  this  poem.  Independent  in- 
deed of  the  family  resemblance,  our  present  subject  of  remark 
has  a  very  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  attributable  as  we 
imagine  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  and 
wiri;  reforrnce  to  which  we  will  beg  leave  to  consider  it. 

It  might  lead  us  far  beyond  our  bounds  and  our  proper  pro- 
vince, if  we  were  to  enter,  as  we  might,  into  all  the  accidents 
of  character,  of  habits,  and  scenes  of  action,  of  which  we  see, 
as  it  were,  the  recollected  images  mixed  up,  and  operative  in  the 
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poem  now  before  us.  But  let  us  imagine  a  youthful  mind,  of 
great  power  and  purity,  impatient  of  all  that  was  imperfect,  and 
ungoverned  iu  the  expression  of  that  impatience,  wanting  first 
the  wisdom  to  distinguish  practically  between  those  evils,  whicli 
are  the  inseparable  conditions  of  our  nature,  and  those  abuses, 
which  are  the  remediable  results  of  bad  government ;  and  then  fail- 
ing m  the  philosophy  to  bear  where  cure  was  impossible,  or  the 
address  to  conciliate  prejudices,  where  reform  was  simply  dif- 
licuU ;  let  us  imagine  such  a  mind  seduced,  but  not  corrupted, 
by  the  promises  of  the  French  revolution  ;  as  years  rolled  on, 
softeued  and  improved  by  the  ardent  cultivation  of  all  social  af- 
fections and  domestic  charities,  strengthened  by  a  fuUilment  of 
the  duties,  and  humble  reception  of  the  revelations  of  religion  ; 
and  thus  enabling  us  to  adhere,  through  good  and  evil  report,  £a 
the  right  principle,  evtn  when  those  became  its  worst  enemies, 
with  whom  credulity  and  inexperience  had  absolutely  identified 
it ;  let  us  imagine  such  a  mind  so  changmg  men,  but  not  mea- 
cures,  in  romantic  retirement  and  philosophic  study  watching 
with  unshaken  faith,  and  with  a  zeal,  partaking  somewhat  too 
much  perhaps  of  the  severity  of  disappointment,  and  recoil, 
the  appointed  consummation ;  and  lastly,  let  us  itnagine  that 
consummation  brought  about  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  We 
will  not  venture  to  say  how  far  the  picture  we  have  drawn  i« 
a  faithful  copy,  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  it  will  very  much 
help  to  the  full  understanding,  and  add  a  deeper  interest  to  tlie 
Poet's  Pilgrimage,  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  such  a  traiu 
of  circumstances.  We  are  told  in  the  beginning,  that  im- 
pelled by  something  beyond  the  general  curiosity  to  visit  the 
spot,  of  all  others  now  most  full  of  imperishable  recollections, 
the  author  left,  as  he  calls  it,  ''  his  pleasant  Land  of  Lakes  ;" 
his  course  on  the  Continent  lay  through  scenes  interesting  for 
their  beauty,  their  culture,  or  population,  and  rich  in  the  re- 
collections of  old  renown  and  power  ;  and  for  the  spot  itself, 
which  was  the  limit  of  the  pilgrimage,  it  would  be  but  to  dis- 
play the  poverty  of  language  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  mixed 
and  solemn  feelings  whicli  it  was  calculated  to  excite. 

The  poem  is  the  very  mirror  of  such  thoughts  and  feelings  j 
it  was  composed  immediately  on  the  author's  return  to  his  owu 
home.  We  trace  first  the  working  of  all  these  accidentis  upon  it, 
which  we  enumerated  above,  in  the  anxiety  about  principles  ra- 
ther than  men  ;  of  those  who  have  fought  and  bled  and  conquered 
for  us,  grateful  and  worthy  but  brief  mention  is  made  ;  but  it  iu 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought,  the  principle  which  they  main- 
tained, the  state  of  things  which  they  established  for  the  present, 
and  the  prospects  which  they  have  opened  for  the  future,  that 
are  evidently  most  upon  the  niiod  of  the  poet.     Secondly,  we 
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trace  the  more  recent  effects  of  the  scenes,  which  he  had! 
only  just  beheld,  none  indeed  of  the  thoughtless,  and  tiansient 
glow  of  triuuiphj  but  ideas  of  a  more  pensive  and  of  u  deeper 
nature. 

*'  A  human  sense  upon  the  field  of  blood, 
A  Christian  thankfulness,  a  British  pride, 
Tempered  by  solemn  thoughts,  yet  still  to  joy  allied.'* 

Nor  has  this  combination  of  long  past  and  recent  imores- 
Eions  produced  its  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  poem  alone,  and  its 
train  of  thought ;  we  trace  its  effect  in  the  versification  and 
diction  full  as  powerfully.  The  author  appears  to  have  been 
impressed  with  something  of  a  reverential  and  overwhelming 
feeling  ;  as  a  musician  of  true  taste  in  the  performance  of  some 
of  Handel's  sacred  strains;  he  seems  to  have  abstained  from 
much,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  the  usual  decoration  of  his  art ;  his 
expression  is  sobered  and  chastened  to  suit  the  solemnity  of  the 
thought;  parts  of  the  subject,  which  presented  tempting  op- 
portunities for  expansion,  are  slightly  touched  upon,  and  even 
in  some  cases  we  think,  lamely  passed  over,  as  if  in  fear  of  mix- 
ing any  thing  common  place  with  more  impressive  matter;  and 
the  versification  (the  STceetest  beyond  compare  which  we  have 
seen  since  the  days  of  Spenser)  flows  on  without  much  break 
or  burst,  soothing  and  delighting,  rather  than  rousing  or  hurrying 
away  the  mind  of  the  reader.  With  many,  perhaps  with  the  majo- 
rity of  persons,  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  languid  and  unim- 
passioned  ;  they  will  demand  with  regret  the  fire,  and  luxuriance 
ofThalaba,  or  Roderick.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  such  re- 
grets ;  the  s^ate  of  mind,  which  we  contemplate  in  the  poem, 
is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  we  are  no  less  instructed  and 
elevated,  than  amused  by  its  contents. 

The  poem  is  prefaced  with  an  introduction  descriptive  of  the 
authoi's  return  to  his  own  home  and  family.  Whoever  has  a 
true  feeling  for  poetry  must  delight  m  domestic  associations, 
and  whoever  is  conversant  with  Mr.  Souihey's  poetry,  knows 
that  he  is  never  on  stronger  ground  than  when  he  paints  do- 
mestic pictures.  The  scenes  of  this  sort,  which  he  describes, 
have  a  simplicity  and  verity  in  them,  which  shew  that  he  draws 
what  he  is  well  acquainted  with.  The  passage  which  we  are 
about  to  extract  is  in  this  kind,  and  of  the  rarest  merit ;  it  can- 
not well  be  too  highly  praised  ;  the  versification  sweet  and  flow- 
ing, the  style  simple  yet  sufticiently  sustained ;  and  for  the 
thoughts,  they  are  without  aflectation,  the  most  tender  and 
pure  which  we  have  ever  yet  seen  on  the  same  subject.  We 
make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  extract, 
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V. 

*'  Oh  joyful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  home, 
The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh  ! 

When  the  first  sounds  went  forth,  *  they  come,  they  come  !* 
And  hope's  impatience  quickened  every  eye. 

*  Never  had  man,  whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bh"ss. 

More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than  this.' 

VI. 

*<  Aloft  on  yonder  bench  with  arms  dispread 
My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  father's  name. 

Waving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 

And  there  a  younger  group  his  sisters  came  : 

Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleas'd  surprize. 

While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

VII. 

"  Soon  each  and  all  came  crouding  round  to  share 

The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 
What  welcomings  of  lip  and  hand  were  there ; 

And  when  these  overflowings  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss, 
Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper,  happiness. 

VIII. 

**  The  young  companion  of  our  weary  way 

Found  here  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ills. 
She  who  in  sickness  pining  many  a  day, 

Hungered  and  thirsted  for  her  native  hills, 
Forgetful  now  of  sufferings  past,  and  pain. 
Rejoiced  to  see  her  own  dear  home  again. 

IX. 

"  RecoTcred  now,  the  home-sick  mountaineer 

Sate  by  the  playmate  of  her  infancy. 
Her  twin-like  comrade — rendered  doubly  dear 

For  that  long  absence— full  of  hfe  was  she, 
With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien, 
Telling  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 

X. 

*'  Here  silently  between  her  parents  stood 

My  dark  eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove, 
And  gently  oft  from  time  to  time  she  wooed 

Pressure  of  hand,  or  word,  or  look  of  love. 
With  impulse  shy  of  bashful  tenderness 
Soliciting  again  the  wiih'd  caress. 
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XI. 

**  The  younger  twain  in  wonder  lost  were  they,- 

My  gentle  Kate,  and  my  sweet  Isabel : 
Long  of  our  promised  coining  day  by  day 

It  had  been  their  delight  to  hear  and  tell  j 
And  now  when  that  long-promised  hour  was  come,- 
Surprize  and  wakening  memory  held  them  dumb. 

XII. 

**  For  in  the  infant  mind,  as  in  the  old, 
When  to  its  second  child-hood  life  declines, 

A  dim  and  troubled  power  doth  Memory  hold ; 
But  soon  the  light  of  young  Remembrance  shine  J 

Renewed,  and  influences  of  dorraant  love 

Wakened  within,  with  quickening  influence  m'ove. 

XIII. 

**  O  happy  season  theirs,  when  absence  brings 

Small  feeling  of  privation,  none  of  pain, 
Yet  at  the  present  object  love  resprings 

As  night-closed  flowers  at  morn  expand  again.- 
Nor  deem  our  second  infancy  unblest. 
When  gradually  composed  we  sink  to  rest. 

XIV. 

Soon  they  grew  blithe,  as  they  were  wont  to  be ; 

Her  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek : 
And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee. 

And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  father's  cheek  ; 
With  voice  and  touch  and  look  reviving  thus 
The  feelings  which  had  slept  with  long  disuse.' 

XV. 

**  But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  could  entertain,' 

And  comprehend  the  fullness  of  the  joy: 
The  father,  teacher,  playmate  was  again 

Come  to  his  only,  and  his  studious  boy ; 
A.nd  he  beheld  again  that  mother's  eye, 
With  which  such  ceaseless  care  had  watched  his  infancy." 

P.  3. 

Beautiful  as  this  passage  is  in  itself,  (and  we  confess,  as  a  fa- 
inily  picture,  it  appears  to  us  never  to  have  been  surpassed)  yet 
melancholy  events,  which  followed  close  upon  the  \vritin«y  of  it, 
iiave  given  it  a  peculiir  interest.  The  picture  was  hardly  corn- 
pleated,  before  one  of  its  n;ost  attractive  and  cherished  person- 
ages was  taken  to  another  world.  Of  all  the  trials,  which  a 
merciful  Providence  ordains  in  inscrutable  wisdom  for  the  sons 
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of  men,  that  which  Mr.  Southey  is  now  undergoing,  is  perhaps 
among  the  bitterest.  In  the  giave  of  an  on!j  son,  no  one  can 
say  how  many  of  the  dearest  hopes,  the  teuderest  as!«u(.'iations, 
the  purest  pleasures  lie  buried  for  ever.  The  feeling  that  was 
interwoven  with  all  reviving  images  of  our  own  careles,*  boy- 
hood, and  glowing  youth  ;  with  ail  recollections  of  our  growing, 
and  matured  love;  and  of  those  most  exquisitely  liappy  years  of 
human  life,  which  immediately  follow  marriage;  with  all  schemes 
of  advancement,  and  all  hopes  of  earthly  happiness,  to  become 
a  tender  and  a  shrinking  place  in  our  constitution, — the  bein?  to 
be  torn  from  us,  w  ho  occupied  our  most  constant  cares,  who 
shared  our  most  approved  pleasures,  for  whose  improvement 
love  found  a  place,  even  in  our  most  absolute  relaxations,  and 
whose  presence  did  not  interrupt  the  solitude  of  the  loneliest 
ramble ;  for  whose  instruction  we  studied,  for  whose  ease  and 
quiet  we  watched,  and  toiled ;  whose  hand  was  to  reap  tiie  har« 
vest  of  our  most  anxious  labours,  and  who  was  to  continue  upon 
the  earth  the  name,  which,  if  we  kept  unsullied  for  our  own,  for 
his  sake  partly  we  strove  to  render  illustrious;  whose  duty  we 
looked  to  as  a  solace  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  whose  hands  we 
prayed  might  close  our  eyes  on  leaving  it — this  is,  indeed,  a 
trial,  which  unaided  humanity  could  not  litly  bear.  But  if  Mr. 
Southey  is  to  be  read  iu  his  writings,  at  this  moment  he  is  not 
an  unsupported  man  ;  all  human  praise  at  such  a  time  falls  dead 
and  flat  upon  the  ear,  and  human  consolation  is  but  too  feeble 
against  such  a  sorrow  ;  but  he  stands  iii  need  of  neither,  whose 
hope  is  placed  where  it  should  be,  and  whose  faidi  is  practical 
in  the  promises  of  a  Christian  Heaven. 

We  return  to  our  subject,  from  which  it  will  be  tliought,  wei 
fear,  that  we  have  rambled  too  widely.  The  Pilgrimage  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  ;  the  first  under  the  titles  ©f  Flanders,  Brus- 
sels, the  Field  of  Battle,  and  the  Scene  of  War,  details  the 
journey  of  the  travellers,  with  the  reliections  excited  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard  ;  the  second  is  a  Vision,  and  under  the  less 
significant  names  of  the  Tower,  the  Evil  Prophet,  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  and  the  Hopes  of  Man,  enters  fully  into  the  promises 
and  delusions  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  probable  con- 
sequences to  the  w  orld,  and  especially  to  England,  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  gigantic  power  which  had  grown  out  of  it.  This 
concise  analysis,  we  conceive,  will  explain  and  justify  much  of 
"what  we  advanced  in  the  commencement  of  this  Article;  it  is 
evident,  that  much  of  the  first  part,,  if  it  did  not  transgress  all 
bounds  of  correct  taste,  and  good  sense,  must  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  subject  appear  to  many  minds  languid  and  prosaic ; 
and  though  a  greater  number  will  probably  be  interested  by  the 
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dialogue  and  reasonings  of  the  second,  yet  allegory,  especially  if 
of  a  scriptural  coniplection,  is  an  appalling  suund  for  most  ears, 
and  we  are  prepared  for  many  ingenious  waggeries,  by  way  of 
quotation  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Indeed,  however  disposed  to  see  the  favourable  side  of  all  the 
works  of  true  genius,  we  confess  we  see  no  beauty  in  such  ])as« 
sages  as  follow. 

"  Huge-timbered  bridges  o'er  the  passage  lay, 
Which  wheeled  aside,  and  gave  us  easy  way. 

XIV. 

"  Four  horses  aided  by  the  favouring  breeze 

Drew  our  gay  vessel,  slow,  and  sleek,  and  large : 

Crack  goes  the  whip,  the  steersman  at  his  ease 

Directs  the  way — *  and  steady  tvent  the  barge."    P.  24'. 

"  — Assehe  for  water  and  for  cakes  renown'd."     P.  39. 

We  know  the  arguments  that  may  be  advanced,  and  the  au- 
thorities tliat  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  mmuteness 
in  the  detail,  and  such  unscrupulous  admission  of  all  sub- 
jects into  poetry.  The  precedents  to  which  all  bend,  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  are,  undoubtedly  full  of  such  passages,  but  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  no  weight,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
Homer  writing  at  this  day,  and  in  such  a  state  of  civilization. 
Mould  have  sull  inliodiiced  them.  For  our  own  parts  ve  cer- 
tainly believe  that  he  would  have  most  studiously  avoided  them  ; 
%\ht;n  It  was  honour  and  precedence  to  have  the  fust  and  largest 
slice,  and  ihe  most  unmeasured  and  unmixed  tankard,  there  might 
be  reasons  for  niiinitely  detailing  a  dinner  which  do  not  now  exist. 
If  Mr.  Soulhey  should  say,  that  in  the  pre.-cnt  instance  nothing 
more  was  inteudtd  than  a  journal  in  verse,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
posed  here  and  there  to  excite  a  ludicrous  image,  the  argument, 
indeed,  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  case;  but  we 
shtul  1  be  compelled  to  say,  that  he  had  chosen  a  strange  mode — 

"  To  give  a  voice  to  joy,  and  in  my  lays 

Exalt  a  nation's  hymn  of  gratitude. 
And  blazon  forth  in  song  that  day's  renown."     P.  20- 

Yet  INIr.  Southey  amidst  such  passages  as  those  which  we 


*  We  hate  verbal  particularity  in  criticism  ;  but  we  mus 
strenuously  object  to  such  additions  to  a  compleat  picture,  as  the 
underscored  words  present.  What  possible  inducement,  but  that 
of  a  convenient  rh/me,  could  tlnre  be  for  transforminir  the  «>-ay 
vessel  of  the  secou  1,  into  the  steady  barge  of  the  fourth  line  of 
ttiis  stanza. 
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l)lame,  has  sometimes  tin  own  in  slight  touches  of  redeeming 
beauty,  which  are  in  his  very  best  manner.  What  can  be 
sweeter  than  the  following  incident,  which  closes  an  account  of 
the  bustle  and  noise  of  embarking  in  the  Trekschuit? 

**  All  disregardant  of  the  Babel  sound, 

A  swan  kept  oaring  near,  with  upraised  eye  — 

A  beauteous  pensioner,  who  daily  found 
The  bounty  of  such  casual  company  : 

No4'  did  she  leave  us  till  the  bell  was  rung, 

And  slowly  we  our  watery  way  begun."     F.  30. 

Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  relief  afforded  to  a  scene  of 
noise  and  dirt,  and  discomfort,  by  the  intioduction  of  this  silent, 
peaceful,  and  beautiful  object — but  if  our  readers  employ  them- 
selves as  often  as  we  do,  in  tlie  observation  of  small  traits  that 
disclose  character,  they  caui;ot  fail  to  be  pleased  in  regarding  it 
as  one  instance  of  that  h;ippy  power,  so  peculiarly  poetic,  of 
seizmg,  and,  as  it  were,  appropriating  in  every  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  minutest  accident  of  grace  or  beauty. 

Mr.  Southey's  descriptive  powers,  when  he  introduces  the 
detail  of  natural  scenery,  have  long  been  acknowledged  ;  they 
implied  of  course,  and  weie  built  upon  his  wiirm  and  just  feeling 
of  natural  beauties.  We  were  much  struck  with  this  in  the 
passage  which  we  will  next  present  to  our  readers;  conmion- 
j)lace  and  consentional  admirers  of  nature  would  be  ashamed  to 
express  any  pleasure  at  scenes  so  artificial  ;  as  many  of  those 
lliroiigh  which  his  route  lay  ;  wildness,  grandeur,  and  seclusion, 
contain  all  their  heads  of  picturesque  beauty — yet  Mr.  Soulhey 
fresh  from  the  mountains  and  lakes  ot  Cumberland,  found  charms 
in  a  Flemish  landscape,  and  we  can  bear  him  testimony  in  the 
pleasure  we  experienced,  when  fresh  from  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  Alps,  in  the  tlat  and  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy. 

"  My  lot  hath  lain  in  scenes  sublime  and  rude, 
Where  still  devoutly  I  have  served  and  sought 

The  power  divine  which  dwells  in  Solitude. 
In  boyhood  was  I  wont,  with  rapture  fraught 

Amid  those  rocks  and  woods  to  wander  free 

Where  Avon  hastens  to  the  Severn  Sea. 

<'  In  Cintra,  also,  have  I  dwelt  ere  while 

That  earthly  Eden,  and  have  seen  at  eve 
The  sea-mists,  gathering  round  its  mountain  pile 

Whelm  with  their  billows  all  below,  but  leave 
One  pinnacle  sole  seen,  whereon  it  stood 
Liice  the  Ark  on  Ararat,  above  the  flood. 

**  And  now  am  I  a  Cumbrian  mountaineer  ; 
]  Their  wintry  garment  of  unsullied  snow 
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The  mountains  have  put  on,  the  heavens  are  clear, 

And  yon  dark  lake  spreads  silently  beloiv  : 
Who  sees  them  only  in  their  summer  hour, 
Sees  but  their  beauties  half,  and  knows  not  half  their  pov/er. 

**  Yet  hath  the  Flemish  scene  a  charm  for  me, 
That  soothes  and  wins  upon  the  willing  heart ; 

1  hough  all  is  level  as  the  sleeping  sea, 
A  7tatural  beauty  springs  from  perfect  art. 

And  something  more  than  pleasure  fills  the  breast 

'J  o  see  how  well-directed  toil  is  blest."     P.  29, 

We  had  intended  to  notice  and  extract  several  passages  in 
addition  to  tl.ose  already  given^  from  the  First  Part,  but  our 
limits  admonish  us  to  draw  to  a  close.  But  we  cannot  forbear 
poinling  out  to  our  readers  attention,  the  description  of  Brus- 
sels, and  the  wovuKled  soldiers  convalescent  there,  the  lines  on 
Hougoumont,  and  the  very  lively  conunenimoialion  of  the 
Poet's  own  fellow-travellers. 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  Second  Part  of  the 
Poem,  or  the  Vision.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  all 
the  author  had  seen  in  his  journey,  operating  upon  his  mind  in 
the  hours  of  bodily  slef  p.  There  is  something  almost  sublime 
in  the  manner  in  wli  ch  it  opens;  the  slou'  yet  unimpeded 
rhythm,  the  sol;  nii)  and  unadorned  language  suit  admirably  with 
the  ideas  ;  and  the  geueial  effect  is  the  gloomy,  helpless,  and  un- 
certain desolaieness  which  we  must  all  have  been  conscious  of 
ill  our  dreams. 

"  I  thought  upon  these  things  in  solitude, 
And  mused  upon  them  in  the  silent  night: 

The  open  graves,  the  recent  scene  of  blood 
Were  present  to  the  soul's  creative  sight; 

These  mournful  imoges  my  mind  possest, 

And  mingle  with  the  visions  of  my  rest. 

**  Methought  that  I  was  travelling  o'er  a  plain. 
Whose  limits  far  beyond  all  reach  of  sense 

The  aching  anxious  sight  explor'd  in  vain, 

I  ;ow  1  c:  me  there  i  could  not  tell,  nor  whence. 

Nor  where  my  melancholy  journey  lay. 

Only  that  soon  the  uight  would  close  upon  my  way, 

"  Behind  me  wfis  a  dolorous  dreary  scene 

V\ith  hugf  and  uiouidering  ruins  wideiy  spread, 

Wastes  wIikIi  had  whilome  tertile  regions  been, 
Tomhs  wi.ich  hud  iot.[  all  record  ot  the  dead ; 

And  wlu  re  the  dim  horiiiuu  seemed  to  close 

Far  ofi'the  gloouiy  i  yruauds  arose. 

«  Full 
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*'  Full  fain  would  I  have  known  what  lay  before. 

But  lilted  there  in  vain  my  mortal  eye  ; 
That  point  with  cloud  and  mist  was  covered  o'er, 

As  though  the  earth  were  mingled  with  the  sky. 
Yet  thither  as  some  power  unseen  impell'd, 
My  blind  involuntary  way  1  held."     P.  103. 

Pursuing  his  journey  tlnougU  this  desolate  scene,  the  Poet 
hears  his  name  pronounced,  and  is  summoned  to  the  top  of  a 
lofty  tower.  He  obeys  the  summons ;  the  tower  whose  foun- 
dations were  on  sand,  and  surrounded  with  rubbish,  grows  firmer 
and  fairer  as  he  ascends;  and  at  the  top  he  meets  an  aged  man, 
who  offers  him  all  knowledge  iiccessary  for  his  journey.  This 
personage  is  Earth  Born  WisTdom  ;  he  is  very  wtU  drawn,  and 
the  answer  to  the  fust  question  of  his  anxious  scholar, 

"  From  whence  I  came,  and  whither  must  I  go,'* 

w  admirably  expressed. 

"  Art  thou  then  one  who  would  his  mind  perplex 
With  knowledge  bootless  even  if  attained  ? 

Fond  man,  he  answered — wherefore  shouldst  thou  vex 
Thy  heart  with  seeking  what  may  not  be  gained. 

Regard  not  what  has  been,  nor  v/hat  may  be, 

O  child  of  Earth,  this  now  is  all  that  toucheth  thee. 

*'  He  who  performs  the  journey  of  to-day. 
Cares  not  if  yesterday  were  shower  or  sun. 

To-morrow  let  the  heavens  be  what  they  may. 
And  wha4;  recks  he  ?  his  wayfare  will  be  done: 

Heedless  of  what  hereafter  may  befall. 

Live  whilst  thou  Ijvest— for  this  life  is  all."     P.  109. 

W  e  have  not  time  to  pursue  an  excellent  argument  most 
poetically  and  spiritedly  maintained ;  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  fresh  in  his  mind  the  beautiful  scene  between  the  [ted  Cross 
Knight  aiid  Despair,  in  the  tirst  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  a 
scene  u  hi(.h  for  richness  of  colouring,  for  niaintenance  of  cha- 
racter, for  suitableness  in  the  tone  of  laiiguage  a!id  measure  to 
the  subject,  has  never,  we  will  venture  to  say,  been  surpassed  iu 
any  language  *".  Indeed  if  we  were  called  upon  to  cite  an  in- 
stance 


*  It  is  hardly  worth  observing  in  the  writings  of  a  man  so  gifted 
as  Mr.  Southey,  but  he  appears  to  us  in  the  present  Poem  to  have 
somewhat  trespassed  upon  the  liberty,  to  a  certain  extent  allovv- 
able,  of  borrowing  expressions,  and  even  whole  lines  from  his 
predecessors.  We  utterly  disclaim  all  intention  of  insinuating 
against  hinj  the  charge  of  intentional  concealment;  but  we  wish 

he 
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stance  of  the  almost  majestic  effects  which  may  be  produced  in 
the  mind  of  tlie  reader,  by  the  entire  haruuniy  of  metre  and 
words,  with  the  thoughts  to  be  expressed^  the  diaioaue  vve  alhide 
to,  and  the  speech  of  Claudis  in  Measure  for  Measure,  begin- 
ning "  A\,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where/'  &Lc.  would 
immediately  and  with  almost  equal  claims  suggest  themselves  to 
us.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  either  without  a  cold  and 
creeping  thrill  through  the  wh  le  body.  We  will  not  place  the 
passage  which  occasioned  diese  remarks,  by  the  side  of  Spen- 
ser's Cave  of  Despair ;  indeed  the  feeling  it  is  intended  to  excite 
is  wholly  of  a  different  nature  ;  but  the  resemblance  in  many 
circumstanres  is  sufficiently  strong  ;  the  placid  countenance  of 
Despair,  and  his  mdd  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  the  Knight, 
bis  growing  iuHuence  over  him,  and  his  gradual,  though  linalLy 
imperfect  triumph  over  his  mind,  are  here  clostly  followed  by 
the   composure,    the  unaltered  mien,  the  "  unabashed  e}e,  and 


he  had  in  one  or  two  instances  referred  to  his  sources.     At  page 
S3  there  was  no  necessity  certainly  to  tell  us,  that  the  line 

♦'  The  land  was  all  befoi"e  them  where  to  choose,'* 

was  Milton  s  ;  but  as  Dryden's  translations  from  Horace  are  but 
little  reud,  it  would  have  been  as  well,  at  page  Hi,  to  have  re- 
ferred his  readers  to  the  very  spirited  version  of  the  29th  Ode  of 
the  3d  Book. 

"  Ilia  potens  sui 
I.setusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse  vixi,  eras  vel  atra 
Nubepolum,  pater  occupato 
Vel  sole  puro ;  non  tamen  erritum 
Quodcinique  vetro  est  efficiet,  neque 
Diainget  infactumque  reddet. 
Quod  fugiens  serael  hora  vexit." 

*♦  Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to  day  his  own. 

He  who  seciire  within,  can  say 

To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  Iiave  lived  to-dav. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  raiii,  or  shine, 

The  joys  I  have  possessd  in  spite  of  fate  are  mine. 
Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power  ; 
But  ivhat  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour." 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lines  oftiiisfine  passage,  and  the  tliird  and  fouth  of  the  second 
stanza  cited  above,  but  the  lines  at  page  lit,  are  almost  a  literal 
imitation  of  the  two  in  italics, 

front 
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front  serene"  of  the  (3!d  Man^  after  the  passionate  discourse  of 
Ills  opponent,  his  pause  upon  a  successful  sophism,  his  increased 
ardour  as  he  grows  more  conscious  of  his  strength  ;  and  the 
painful  burthen  of  doubt  and  dismay  which  he  leaves  on  the 
unconvinced,  yet  shaken  mind  of  tiie  Poet.  When  we  consider 
one  as  built  upon  the  model  of  the  other^  we  by  no  means  iiiti- 
mate  that  it  is  a  tame,  or  servile  copy.  Mr.  Soutiiey  vviil  not 
be  offended,  when  we  say,  that  h.e  has  not  improved  upon  his 
master  Spenser  ;  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  he  has  shewn 
himself  his  worthy  sciiolar. 

One  extract  more,  and  we  have  done  :  it  is  another  proof  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  this  author,  in  the  description  of  the 
appearances  of  Nature.  Tiie  exact  verity,  and  absolute  life  of 
the  picture,  can  indeed,  only  be  felt  as  they  oug'U  to  be  by  those, 
who  have  seen  such  a  scene  as  is  here  described,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  mean  and  uncommni  spectacle  ;  and  those  even  who 
have  never  been  eyewitnesses,  may  w'ell  imagine  the  original 
from  the  copy.  The  Heavenly  Muse  is  about  to  show  her 
consoled  disciple  the  fuUne  prospects  of  England. 

"  Behold^  she  cried,  and  lifthig  up  her  hand, 

The  shaping  elements  obeyed  her  will^ 
A  vapour  gathereu  round  our  lofty  stand, 

]> oiled  in  thick  volumes  o'er  the  Sacred  Hill : 
Descending  then  its  surges  far  and  near 
Filled  ail  the  wiAe  subjacent  atmosphere. 

**  As  I  have  seen  from  Skiddaw's  stony  height 
The  fleecy  clouds  scud  round  me  on  their  way. 

Condense  beneatli,  and  hide  the  vale  from  sight, 
Then  opening,  just  disclose  where  Derwent  lay 

Burnished  with  sunshine  like  a  silver  shield, 

Or  old  Enchanter  s  glass,  for  magic  forms  fit  field. 

*♦  So  at  her  will,  in  that  receding  sheet 

Of  mist  wherewith  the  world  was  overlaid, 
A  living  picture  m{»ved  beneath  our  feet,"  Sec.     P.  179. 

The  comparisons  of  the  shield,  and  the  magic  glass,  are  in 
every  respect  among  the  luippiest  we  have  ever  seen;  we  know 
enough  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  their  beautifully  varying  ap- 
pearances, under  the  accidents  of  v.eather,  light  and  shade,  to 
subscribe  to  their  perlcci  truth  ;  but  every  page  of  Mr.  Southey's 
writings  bear  testniiony  to  the  most  accurate  observation,  and 
the  most  vivid  feehng  of  such  phenomena. 

It  will  not  be  dilticult  to  collect  our  opinion  of  the  whole 
Poem ;  in  its  language  pure  beyond  all  its  predecessors,  in  its 
style  chastened,  in  its  vcrsiiicauou  faultlessly  sweet  and  natural, 

and 
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and  replete  with  a  thousand  beauties  of  thought,  it  has  yet  dis- 
appointed our  expectations.  It  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be, 
nor  wiiat  it  should  be,  a  national  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  ;  in  this  point  of  view  its  very  excellencies  are  a  fault ;  it  is 
too  serious,  too  reasoning,  too  plaintive ;  we  are  quite  of  opniion 
with  anotlier,  and  a  congenial  l*oet  on  this  great  occasion — 

<'  What  robe  can  gratitude  employ 
So  seemly  as  the  radiant  vest  oiJoyf 

What  steps  so  suitable  as  those  that  move 
In  prompt  obedience  to  spontaneous  measures 
h'i  glory  and  felicity  and  love, 
Surrendering  the  whole  heart  to  sacred  pleasures." 


j^RT.  IV.     The  Lay  of  the  Laureate-Carmen  Nupliak.     By 
Robert  Southed)  Eiq.  Poet  Laureate,  S^c.    Longman  and  Co. 

IS  16. 

■i  fllS  is  a  poem  of  the  same  kind  with  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
ceding article ;  in  the  same  metre,  and  in  the  same  solemn  strain 
of  feeling  :  inferior  to  it  perhaps  in  the  beautiful  flow  of  the  ver- 
sification, (in  which,  indeed,  the  Pilgrimage  has  seldom  been 
equalled)  but  certainly,  we  think,  superior  in  the  more  important 
qualities  of  condensed  and  finished  expression,  and  in  the  lofti- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought.  It  may  be  inferred  from  what  we 
have  already  said  in  this,  and  the  preceding  article,  that,  in  point 
of  conception,  we  think  it  liable  to  the  same  objections.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  Epithalamium,  it  is  no  such  thing;  it  is  a  glowing 
totrain  of  lofty  poetry,  inculcating  the  noblest  ntoral  on  the  purest 
inotives ;  but,  from  its  general  tone,  it  might  as  filly  be  de^ig- 
liated  a  birth,  or  a  death,  as  a  marriage  song.  Like  the  buttle 
pf  Waterloo,  that, 

"  Day  of  all  days,  surpassing  in  its  fame 
All  iit;lds  pf  elder  or  of  later  name.' 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  w  as  a  subject  for  national 
joy  and  t!iunk?givi!ig ;  like  it,  too,  it  was  a  lair  subject  for  honest 
pride.  Engiishnieu  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  as  well  as  to  re- 
joice, that,  in  these  days  of  intrig»ie  and  cabal,  no  scheme  of 
aggrandizement  or  interest,  was  allowed  to  deprive  that  distin- 
guished personage  of  her  birth-right  as  an  Englishwoman.  If 
the  experience  of  ages  did  not  testify  to  the  contrar)',  it  would 
seem  like  satire  to  say,  that  it  requires  no  small  eftbrt  of  philo- 
sophy^  and  wise  aifection,,  to  estimate  justly  the  contemptibly 
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littleness  of  those  precarious  benefits,  which  are  purchased  at 
the  expence  of  any  one  rii^ht,  and  genuine  feehng  of  the  heart. 
When  in  the  formation  of  state  marriages,  the  sacrifice  demanded 
is  that  of  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  purest,  and  most  purifying 
affection  of  the  heart ;  «  hen,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  holiest  duties  is  made  a  custom  indifi'ei  ent,  a  task 
irksome,  or  a  servitude  intolerable  ;  when  the  heart,  that  might 
have  opened,  under  geniai  influences,  to  all  kindly  and  cheerful 
feelings,  is  frozen  up  in  inditierbnce,  or  lacerated  by  despair  of 
unattainable,  yet  perpetually  tempting  liappiness,  ue  really  want 
words  to  express  our  contempt  f^r  the  short-sightedness,  or  our 
indignation  at  the  heartlessness  of  the  poLcy,  that  can  systema- 
tically lead  to  such  consequences.  In  sound  it  is  but  little,  but 
it  means  very  much  to  say,  that  the  noblest  virgin  of  the  realm 
has  been  allowed  the  common  right  of  her  meanest  fellow  sub- 
ject;  and  without  fear  of  the  imputation  of  servil.ty,  (from  which 
we  have  nothing  to  gain}  we  will  say,  that,  in  this  act,  the  Prince 
her  father  has  most  amply  earned  the  graiilnde  of  tiie  country. 

Feeling  then,  as  we  do  on  tlie  subject,  we  would  have  had  it 
celebfated  iu  a  ditFerent  manner.  JNlr.  bouthey  says^  in  his  owa 
defence : 

<'  Of  awful  subjects  have  I  dared  to  sing, 

Yet  surely  the}'  are  such,  as  viewed  aright, 
Contentment  to  thy  better  mind  may  bring  : 

A  strain,  which  haply  may  thy  heart  invite 
To  ponder  well,  how  to  thy  choice  is  given 
A  glorious  name  on  earth,  a  high  reward  in  heaven, 

**  Light  strains,  though  cheerful  as  the  hues  of  spring, 
Would  wither  like  a  wreath  of  vernal  ilo\seri  ; 

The  amaranthine  garland,  wliich  I  bring, 

ShaU  keep  its  verdure  through  all  alter  hours; 

Yea,  while  the  poet's  name  is  doomed  to  live, 

So  long  this  garland  shall  its  fragrance  give."     P.  63, 

We  think  these  latter  lines  are  a  clue  to  the  poet's  feelinfrg  • 
but  they  are  private,  and  such  as  we  have  nolhnig  now  to  do 
■with  ;  looking  on  it  as  a  public  question,  we  know  no  reason, 
why  the  strains  that  are  devoutly  joyous,  should  be  light  or  tran- 
sitory, in  all  the  sis'.er  arts,  especially  in  n.usic,  we  have  been 
taught  a  different  opinion  ;  some  ot  the  most  glorious  and  dura- 
ble monuments  of  the  genius  of  Jrjandel,  iire  strains  of  the  most 
exulting  joy;  iu  poetry,  we  need  go  i\  >  further  in  argument  with 
Mr.  Southey,  than  cue  that  most  beautiful  bridal  hymn  of  Spen- 
ser, which  was  fioating  in  his  inmd,  when  he  wroe  tlie  poein 
before  us.  It  is  soleuni  and  devout,  yet  it  breathes  throughout 
a  redundaut  and  oveitiuwiiig  happiness^  it  is  a  uiuguificent  tri- 
umph. 
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iimp'i),  fi-ill  of  satit-faction,  and  hope,  and  the  cloudless  sunshine 
of  laitlj.  But  Mr.  Soulhey  lias  said  what  we  feel  both  about  it, 
and  its  author,  ^o  wfll,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  citing  the  passage. 

*'  But  then  my  master  dear  arose  to  mind  ; 

He  on  whose  song,  while  yet  I  was  a  boy. 
My  spirit  feci,  attracted  to  its  kind. 

And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  joy  : 
lie  on  whose  tomb  these  ryes  were  wont  to  dwell 
With  inward  yearnings,  which  I  may  not  tell. 

"  He  whose  green  baj'S  shall  bloom  for  ever  young. 

And  whose  dear  name,  whenever  1  repeat. 
Reverence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tongue ; 

Sweet  Spenser — sweetest  bard ;  yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise, 
High-priest  of  all  the  Muse's  mysteries. 

"  I  called  to  mind  that  mighty  master's  song, 
When  he  brought  home  his  beautifullest  bride. 

And  Mulla  murmured  her  sweet  under  song. 
And  Mole  with  all  his  mountain  woods  replied. 

Never  to  mortal  lips  a  strain  "/as  given, 

More  rich  with  love,  more  redolent  of  heaven. 

"  His  cup  of  joy  was  mantling  to  the  brim, 

ypt  solemn  thoughts  (.nlianced  his  deep  delight; 

A  holy  feeling  filled  his  marriage  hymn. 

And  love  aspired  with  faith  a  heavenward  flight."     P.  10. 

Some  such  poem  we  would  have  had,  and  still  desire  to  have; 
shorter  than  the  present,  more  rapid  and  glowing ;  more  tit,  in 
a  word,  to  pass  into  the  mouths  of  the  people,  to  be  remem- 
bered and  repeated  from  sue  to  son,  and  to  recall  m  the  days 
that  are  to  be,  the  grateful  and  exulling  feelings  of  the  present 
moment. 

JNot  however  that  we  would  have  the  present  poem  unwritten; 
cousideied  as  an  occasional  poeui,  (and  such,  though  they  need 
not  iinlutsence,  vei  clann  some  consideration  on  that  score)  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  among  the  happiest  enorts  ot  Mr.  Southey's 
fertile  talent.  We  wish  we  had  tune  and  space  t(»  give  our  rea- 
ders a  more  detailed  account  ot  it;  peihaps  as  short  a  one  as 
we  now  pr  jpose  to  lay  betore  them,  may  induce  them  fo  iaforni 
themselves  more  fully  of  its  merits,  and  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment upon  them. 

It  IS  pit  laced  with  a  proem,  turning  much  on  the  author's 
own  feel. ngs  and  lot  in  life ;  for  this  and  for  such  passages  in 
other  works  he  has  frequently  been  accused  of  vanity,  and  in- 
trusive egotism.      The  charge  is  a  common  one  against   too 
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many  writers,  to  give  Mr.  Southey  the  least  concern  ;  to  us  we 
confess  it  appears  of  all  charges  the  most  unfounded ;  it  is  very 
true,  simply  taken,   that  the  world  is    little  concerned  with  the 
private   feelings,  misfortunes,  or   blessings  of  an  author;   Ho- 
race's birth  and  education,  Milton's  blindness,   or  Pope's  sick- 
liness imported  very  little  to  the  interests  of  the  bustling  world, 
who  read  of  theni  ;  but  surely  it  is  to  misconceive  the  question 
in  the  strangest  manner  therefore  to  object  to  the  passages   in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  or  to  the  turn  of  mind  that  prompted 
them.     If  the  common  consent  of  all  readers  has  sanctioned 
these  overflowings  of  the  heart  by  the  universal  and  warm  in- 
terest with  which  they  are  listened  to,  we  need  go  no  farther  for 
a  justification  of  the  practice  ;  indeed  it  is  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  we  all  listen  to  it;  he  too  that  knows   how  to  embody  the 
feelings  of  others  into  becomnig  language,  will  assuredly  express 
his  own  more  powerfully,  and  as  a  consequence  of  course,  will 
then  excite  the  most  attentive  interest.     It  may  be  indeed,  and 
we  have,  not  centuries  ago,  seen  such  instances,  it  may  be,  that 
the  feelings  are  dark  and  unsocial ;  and  if  so,  it  is  as  natural  a 
consequence,    that   the  expression  of  them    should  excite   no 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  breast  that  harbours  them.     For  Mr. 
Southey's  particular,  whether  he  has  to  fear  such  a  judgment  of 
the  heart  he  lays  before  us,  let  such  lines  as  the  following,  full 
of  the  most  characteristic  tenderness  and  chearfulness  decide. 

"  Praise  to  that  Power,  who  from  my  earliest  daj'^s 
Thus  taught  me  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun  ; 

Who  turned  my  footsteps  from  the  crowded  ways, 
Appointing  me  my  better  course  to  run, 

In  solitude;  with  studious  leisure  blest, 

The  mind  unfettered,  and  the  heart  at  rest. 

**  For  therefore  have  my  days  been  days  of  joy, 
And  all  my  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness ; 

And  still  my  heart,  as  when  I  was  a  boy, 
Doth  never  know  an  ebb  of  chearfulness; 

Time  which  matures  the  intellectual  part. 

Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  grey,  but  left  untouched  my  heart.'* 

P.  6. 

We  pass  on  to  the  poem  itself,  which  is  a  Dream,  In  this 
the  author  describes  himself  as  witness  of  that  gay  and  eager 
bustle  which  pervades  a  great  city  at  the  celebration  of  some 
joyous  festival;  he  hears  the  tramping  of  horses,  the  rolling  of 
carriages,  and  the  busy  voices  iu  the  street;  he  sees  glad  faces 
at  every  window,  and  on  every  clustered  house-top ;  all  bear 
marriage  symbols  in  their  breasts ;  the  streamers  are  flutternig 
from  the   pinnacles,  and  the  merry    bells  ringing  from   every 
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tower.  At  the  sound  of  cannon^  the  crowd  rush  on  towards  a 
festal  hall;  he  is  borne  along  by  theui,  and  admitted  within  its 
precincts.  Its  ornamental  trophies,  its  storied  walls,  and  the 
marble  images  of  patriot  warriors,  w  Inch  adorn  this  magnificent 
court  are  very  spiritedly  described  ;  but  the  living  scene  attracts 
the  dreamer's  more  earnest  attention,  the  statesmen,  the  warriors, 
and  the  fair  of  Britain  ;  and  over  all  conspicuous — a  royal 
bridegroom  and  his  bride  ; 

"  In  her  fair  cheek,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye, 
Her  flaxen  locks,  and  her  benignant  mien, 
The  marks  of  Brunswick's  royal  line  are  seen. 

"  Of  princely  lineage,  and  of  princely  heart, 

The  bridegroom  seem'd — a  man  approved  in  fight, 
"Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  his  part,''  &c.     P.  2a. 

Before  them  lie  the  English  and  the  Saxon  lions,  and  on  either 
side  two  forms  divine.  Honour  and  Faith.  While  he  stands 
gazing,  the  scene  becomes  as  it  were  a  nioving  pageant,  and  we 
^vill  venture  to  say,  that  since  the  days  of  Spencer,  a  more  gor- 
geous and  lofty  one  was  never  imagined,  the  personages  are 
most  subiime,  the  description  of  them  glowing  and  character- 
istic, and  the  speeches  they  utter  very  impressive  and  affecting. 
We  will  not  fon  stall  our  readers'  gratihcatiun  by  a  minule  detail 
of  its  ditierent  paits ;  if  we  were  called  upon  to  select  any  part, 
Avhich  pleaded  us  more  than  the  rest,  it  would  be  perhaps  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Angel  of  the  English  Church,  of  the  spirits 
of  the  spotless  I'udor,  of  Cianmer,  Ridley,  Lalmier,  and 
the  noble  army  of  English  martyrs.  I'he  whole  passage  is  as 
truly  and  finely  conceived  as  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  of  the 
kind;  and  it  is  with  real  regret,  that  we  find  ourselves  precluded 
by  its  length  from  extracting  the  whoieot  it;  while  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  mutilate  so  noble  a  whole  by  giving  only 
part  of  it.  There  is  something  too  excessively  touclimg  in  an 
incident  which  immediately  follows :  the  guardian  angei  of  the 
rising  race  of  hun)an  beings  descends  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
education,  and  as  he  closes,  from  some  unseen  multitude  a 
choral  ptal  arises  that  shakes  the  hall. 

"  Scarce  can  the  heart  their  powerful  tones  sustain, 
'  Save  or  we  perish'  was  the  thrilling  strain. 

**  *  Save  or  we  perish  !'  thrice  the  strairr  was  sung 
By  unseen  souls  innumerous  hovering  round  ; 

And  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  rung, 
The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  with  the  sound: 

I  felt  the  refluent  blood  forsake  my  face, 

And  my  knees  tre.nablQd  in  that  awful  place.  '     P.  51. 
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The  Vision  doses  wilh  the  half-seen  form  of  Death,  whose 
countenance,  indistinct  and  dreadful  at  first,  grew  divinely  beau- 
tiful as  it  was  more  intently  gazed  upon;  he  promises  the  bride 
lier  great  and  endless  recompence,  for  the  pious  administration  of 
this  mighty  land. 

"  Is  this  the  Nuptial  Song" — Mr.  Southey  well  supposes, 
that  the  world  will  ask  the  question.  We  have  delivered  our 
opinion  at  length  on  tiiis  subject;  but  we  part  wilh  him  in 
better  humour  than  we  began:  what  he  has  plaimed,  as  we 
think,  erroneously,  he  has  executed  so  perfectly,  that  we  are  al- 
most reconciled  to  the  original  conception.  At  all  events,  there 
is  not  one  of  us,  nor  we  trust  an  honest  heart  in  the  kingdom, 
that  is  not  one  with  him  in  the  following  prayer,  with  which, 
expressing  as  it  does  much  better  than  we  could  do,  all  that 
we  feel  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  conclude  our  present  article. 

**  lie  prays  that  many  a  year  may  pass  away, 

Ere  the  state  call  thee  from  a  life  of  love; 
Vexed  by  no  public  cares,  that  day  by  day 

Thy  heart  the  dear  domesuc  joys  may  prove ; 
And  gracious  Heaven,  thy  chosen  nuptials  bless 
With  all  a  wife  s  and  all  a  mother's  happiness. 

"  He  prays  that  for  thine  own  and  England's  sake. 

The  virtues  and  the  household  charities 
Their  favoured  seat  beside  thy  hearth  may  take  ;  j 

That  when  the  nation  thither  turn  their  eyes, 
There  the  conspicuous  model  they  may  find 
Of  all  which  makes  the  bliss  of  human  kind. 

<•  He  prays  that  when  the  sceptre  to  thy  hand 

In  due  su  cession  shall  descend  at  length, 
Prosperity  and  peace  may  bless  the  land, 

Truth  be  thy  counsellor,  and  Heaven  thy  strength. 
That  every  tongue  thy  praises  may  proclaim, 
i\nd  every  heart  in  secret  bless  thy  name. 

*'  He  prays  that  thou  mayest  strenacisly  maintain 
'1  he  wise  laws  handed  dov*m  from  sire  to  son  ; 

He  prays  that  under  thy  auspicious  reign. 
All  may  be  added  vhich  is  left  undone, 

To  make  the  realm  ics  polity  compleat, 

In  all  things  happy  as  in  all  things  great. 

"  That  thror.gb  the  will  of  thy  enlightened  mind. 
Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  recluimed; 

That  m  compassion  for  forlora  mankind 
The  saving  faich  may  widely  be  proclaimed, 

Through  erring  lands,  beneath  thy  fost.;rmg  care. 

This  is  his  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  prayer."     F.  65. 

Akt, 
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Art.  V.  The  Congress  of  Vienna.  Bi/  M.  de  Pradt,  Jluthor 
of  "  The  Antidote  to  the  Congress  of  Rastadt"  and  "  The 
History  of  the  Embassi/  to  Warsaw"  S)'c.  Translated  from 
the  French.     8vo.     224  pp.     Leigh.     1S16. 

J  HE  volume  before  us,  we  are  told  by  our  author,  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  those  which  he  has  \\  ritten  on  the 
principal  events  of  the  past  eighteen  years. 

"At  Rastadt,  the  Germanic  empire  supported  the  weight  of 
negotiations,  which  proved  useless  in  their  results,  as  the  forms 
which  accompanied  them  were  painful.  At  that  time  appeared  the 
*  Antidote  to  the  Congress  at  Rastadt ;'  a  work,  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Congi-ess,  either  by  an  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  revolutions,  and  the  consideration  of  which 
appeared  to  have  escaped  its  notice  ;  or  by  pointing  out  a  system 
more  appropriate  to  circumstances  than  that  which  was  adopted. 

*'  In  1799,  Austria,  Russia,  and  a  part  of  the  empire,  marched 
against  the  reigning  authority  in  France.  It  was  very  clear  that 
all  their  elForts,  without  the  co-operation  of  Prussia,  would  be  of 
no  avail,  and  that,  with  it,  their  success  would  have  been  certain. 
It  was  not  less  evident  that  Prussia,  entangled  in  the  web  of  a  po- 
licy, of  the  nature  of  which  she  herself  was  neither  aware,  nor  could 
foresee  the  result,  by  thus  separating  herself  from  Europe,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  catastrophe  she  experienced  within  the  course 
of  six  years.  The  consideration  of  the  dangers  attached  to  this 
conduct,  occasioned  the  publication  of  the  work  entitled,  *  Prussia 
and  her  Neutrality.  1799.' 

"  Ten  years  since,  the  West-India  colonies  were,  some  of  them, 
subverted,  and  others  threatened  with  the  disorders,  that,  since  the 
year  1790,  have  affected  the  colonial  system.  At  that  time,  the 
great  American  continent,  in  some  of  its  divisions,  experienced 
the  effects  of  revolutionary  principles,  proceeding  either  from  the 
events  of  a  protracted  contest,  or  the  influence  of  its  neighbour, 
the  United  States.  In  a  word,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
colonial  system  was  attacked,  as  well  as  its  actual  situation.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  this  principle,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  the  state  of  the  colonies,  in  a  work  entitled, 
*  The  Three  Ages  of  Qolomes.   1801.' 

"  The  Congress  at  Vienna,  destined  to  put  an  end  to  the  agita- 
tion of  Europe,  and  to  determine  its  situation  for  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  offers  a  most  extensive  field  for  reflection,  on  a  subject 
infinitely  more  important  than  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Europe  should,  for  a  length  of  time,  have  considered  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  a;ra.  From 
that  period  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  actuated  should  have  been 
regarded  with  an  high  interest,  as  well  as  the  results  to  be'  ex- 
pected.    Its  object  was  no  less  than  the  arrangement  of  a  political 
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futurity  for  all  Europe.  If  the  edifice  was  solidly  constructed,  if 
its  parts  were  well  proportioned,  it  would  remain,  and  Europe 
would,  for  a  considferable  time,  have  reposed  under  its  tutelar  pro- 
tection. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  erred  froai  a  want  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  every  species  of  construction,  then  the  Congress  will 
have  proved  itself  to  be  a  lesser  benefit ;  and  its  acts  will  not  be 
found  of  such  a  character  as  we  could  have  desired.  It  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  system  of  warfare,  than  an  establishment 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  former  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
transient.  One  campaign  may  repair  the  false  e-dculations  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  the  object  of  peace  being  to  correct  the  errors  of  war, 
it  is  more  durable,  and  deserves  a  more  serious  (;onsideration.  If 
we  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  wars  that  have  crimsoned  the  plains 
of  Europe  for  many  ages,  we  shall  trace  their  origin  to  the  very 
treaties  which,  under  the  appearance  of  putting  an  end  to  existing 
war,  in  fact  did  nothing  else  than  lay  the  tbundation  of  a  new  one. 
Since  that  which,  in  his  energetic  language,  the  illustrious  Lutrke 
called  the  market  of  Bade,  how  many  treaties  of  peace  have  there 
been,  that  have  not  produced  new  v.ars?  Therefore,  it  would  have 
been  curious  to  ascertain  whether  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  ab- 
solute master  of  the  subject,  an  advantage  not  possessed  m  any  other 
negotiations,  would  make  use  of  this  advantage  with  the  latitude 
that  circumstances  required,  and  the  power  with  which  it  had  been 
invested.  To  ascertain  whether  this  was  or  was  not  effected,  is  the 
object  of  this  work.  It  is  not  a  history  oF  the  negotiations  of  the 
Congress,  but  an  investigation  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  actu- 
ated, and  the  probable  consequences  of  the  system  it  established. 
The  determinations  of  the  Congress  are  become  public  acts ;  they 
concern  the  world,  and  should  become  the  object  of  its  scrutiny. 
We  have  proceeded  in  this  investigation  with  the  most  perfect  can- 
dour, and  free  from  any  party  or  local  spirit.  If  we  have  expressed 
our  opinion  on  every  subject,  it  is  because  we  have  written  for 
every  person,  and  because  truth  is  the  interest  of  all.  In  uniting 
an  accurate  observation  of  this  principle,  io  that  regard  whicli  is 
due  in  its  application  to  iniiividuals,  and  more  especially  to  the 
chiefs  of  nations,  we  believe  that  we  have  equally  availed  ourselves 
of  what  were  our  rights,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  prescribed  to  us." 
P.vii. 

In  tills  work  M.  de  Pradt  appears  to  mean  much  more  than 
be  has  darfd  to  exj<ress.  For  this  reason  many  people  will  find 
the  account  of  the  congress  at  Vienna  too  general,  too  rapid, 
sometimes  obscure,  and  generally  too  abstract  ;  but  we  have  not 
ihe  least  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  o;ir  author  is  quite  an  fait 
of  his  subject,  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  \lev\s  \Ahich 
animated  the  allied  Sovereigns  at  this  celebrated  meeting,  he  pos- 
sesses too  acute  a  mind  to  be  ever  reconciled  to  all  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  present  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  old  regime,  re- 
novation, SvC.  according  to  the  modern  interpretatiuii  of  these 
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words,  and  he  is  endowed  with  too  much  good  sense  not  to 
foresee  the  dangers  which  the  present  partition  will  ultimately 
bring  upon  Europe. 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  of  the  Continent  must  be  divided  into 
two  zones ;  the  north  and  t!ie  south  ;  and  though  the  people 
both  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  all  partook  of  the  strife,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  yet  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  sovereigns  of  these  two  divisions  were  differently  inspired, 
and  had  different  objects  in  view.  Tiiis  observation  has  not  es- 
caped our  author ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
conduct  which  has  been  pursued  by  England,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  on  one  side,  aiid  by  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  on 
the  other. 

*'  On  one  side  vv'e  beheld  the  sovereigns  of  the  north  and  of  Ger- 
many, themselves  conducting  their  legions  towards  Paris,  which 
they  at  last  gained,  as  the  period  and  price  of  a  sanguinary  contest, 
in  which  all  might  have  been  lost,  had  calculations  been  made  upoa 
seasons,  dangers,  fatigues,  and,  I  may  say,  sacrifices. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  possessors  of  those  thrones  that  the 
fall  of  that  of  Napoleon  had  restored,  and  even  brought  forth  by 
an  action  of  the  same  spring,  beheld  themselves  reinvested  without 
any  other  trouble  than  going  from  the  seat  of  their  exile  to  that  of 
their  power.  One  half  of  Europe  was  transferred  to  the  other  on 
the  throne,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  is  here 
that  we  see  the  difference  of  disposition  between  those  who  give  and 
those  who  receive."     P.  7. 

Hence  it  happens  that  those  sovereigns  whom  we  may  believe 
exasperated  by  the  greatness  of  the  losses  they  have  sustained, 
the  grossness  of  the  outrages  they  have  experienced,  by  the 
length  and  impetuosity  of  tlie  contest,  speak  only  of  liberty  for 
the  people,  of  clemency  for  individuals,  of  forgetfulness  of  the 
injuries  they  have  sustained.  They  wish  for  approximation  of 
minds,  because,  in  some  respect,  they  have  followed  the  course 
of  those  new  political  feelings  which  have  taken  root  in  the  na- 
tion they  govern,  because,  being  exasperated  against  the  leader 
alone,  they  had  no  reason  to  revenge  their  wrongs  on  his  inno- 
cent subjects,  but  principally  because  having  shared  the  danger 
M'ith  their  people  they  have  conquered  only  for  the  triumph  of 
clemency.  Tor  a  contrary  reason  the  princes,  whom  chance 
has  replaced  on  their  thrones,  who  have  taken  a  part  neither  in 
the  dangers  nor  in  the  labour  of  the  struggle  of  which  they  have 
reaped  the  advantages,  these  consider  themselves  as  if  they  had 
never  been  removed  from  their  royal  palaces,  because,  separated 
from  their  people,  they  have  wanted  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  inclination  of  following  the  progress  of  those  same  new  poli- 
tical feelings  M'hich  every  where  have  taken  possession  of  Europe, 

and 
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?ind  thus  the  school  of  adversity  has  been  lost  upon  them, 
since  they  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  Hence, 
scarcely  in  possession  of  power,  they  iiave  attributed  its  return  to 
force  alone,  they  have  considered  themselves  as  ihe  source  of  this 
force,  and  they  have  even  pretended  tiiat  a  breath  from  their 
lips  will  occasion  every  thing  to  disappear  that  has  been  ardently 
cherished  during  the  course  of  a  revokjtion  uhicli  has  occuoiecl 
the  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  has  been  as  various  in  its 
appearances,  as  it  has  been  rapid  in  its  progress. 

Spain,  Fiance,  and  Italy,  are  too  mournful  an  illustration  of 
this  piinci>)le  which  still  animates  tiie  princes  of  i!ie  south  of 
Europe.  This  sad  error  has  already  cost  the  world  too  dtar. 
It  furnished  an  opening  for  the  relurn  of  Buonaparte;  attracted 
rather  by  his  knowlediie  of  the  interior  state  of  France,  thau 
called  by  the  machinations  of  his  accomphces  *  :  the  fact  is,  the 
people  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  political  rights;  they 
know  that  they  are  the  priiiciple  and  object  of  society,  and  of 
its  exertions ;  and  they  have  been  taught  that  tiiey  do  not  exist 
for  a  few  individuals,  but  that  individuals  exist  for  ihein  ;  and 
more  than  a  century  ago  Fenelon  uttered  this  truth,  and  it  cost 
him  too  dear. 

"  Governments  act  only  according  to  their  own  intelligence — • 
nations  with  that  of  the  mass.  On  what  side  rests  the  advantage  ? 
It  is  that  which  we  must  acknowledge,  because  a  proof  of  it  has 
just  been  afibrded.  It  is  the  people  that  have  redressed  the  go- 
vernments, and  have  forced  them  to  rouse  themselves.  Falling  ons 
after  another,  they  had  almost  all  sunk  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  ; 
they  humiliated  themselves — the  nations  trembled — a.  refuge  was 
sought  in  a  concealment  of  the  outrages — the  nations  burned  to  be 
avenged — they  joined  their  Hags  to  the  troops  of  Napoleon — they 
deserted  his  ranks,  and  flew  into  those  of  his  enemies.     Was  it  the 

*  We  must  however  except, 

First,  The  court   of  Naples,  who  has  very  magnanimously  and 
prudently  opposed  a  system  of  reaction.     Naples  has  not  new  been 
persecuted  by   the  tragedy  she  saw  in .  the   year   i  799.     Ferdi- . 
Hand  IV.  has  learned  from  his  misfortunes,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  rectify  his  errors. 

Secondly,  The  court  of  Florence,  ',vho  has  conducted  itself  in 
a  mild  and  liberal  manner,  characterizing  a  government  truly  pa* 
ternal.  This  is  the  second  time  that  the  grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany, 
liave  given  examples  of  an  enlightened  policy  to  the  rest  of  Italy, 
and  to. the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  It  i.s  said  that,  since  the  ago 
of  the  ftiedicis,  there  is  something  in  the  air  of/l\iscany,  vvliich 
only  disposes  the  hearts  of  men  to  sensations  of  mildness  and  mutual 
benevolence. 
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Prussian  government  or  the  Prussian  people  that  gave  the  signal 
for  the  German  insurrection  against  Frande  ?  When  General 
Vorck,  calculating  on  the  new  situation  of  Napoleon,  that  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Prussian  nation,  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  national  feeling,  when  he  declared  against  France, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  where  were  to  be 
found  intelligence  and  strength  ?  Of  all  the  men  of  modern  times. 
General  Yorck  has  struck  the  most  decisive  blow.  How  many 
times  would  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  have  been  able  to  maintain  its 
alliance  with  France  ?  The  nation  abjured  it.  The  army  acted 
with  regret.  How  did  the  Saxon  and  other  German  troops  act  ? 
"What  did  the  Spaniards  do  when  Ferdinand  abdicated,  and  sought 
for  the  title  of  the  adopted  son  of  Napoleon?''     P.  24. 

From  such  principles  of  sound  policy,  M.  de  Pradt  passes  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  real  existence  of  the 
political  balance  of  Europe,  and  shews  that  there  never  has  been 
a  balance  of  power  formed  on  fixed  and  regular  basis. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia  is  the  only  monument  of  this  kind  ; 
but  the  shocks  which  Europe  has  suffered  since  that  peace  have 
not  been  sufficiently  powerful  nor  general  to  make  it  desirable  to 
go  much   further.     The  favourable    opportunity  offered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  for  the  succession  of  Spain  was 
lost ;  nor  a  better  use  was  made  of  the  other,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  contest  for  the  succession  of  Charles  VI.     A  few  years  after 
at  the  most  critical  of  all  periods,  the  French  Revolution  hap- 
pened, produced  by  an  infinity  of  causes,  which  were  all  of  them 
calculated   to   exhibit  the  weakness  of  the  political  system   of 
Europe.     Tiiere  was  not,  therefore,  much  trouble  required  to 
break  up  hjterests  so  discordant.  But  has  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
applied  a  more  durable  cement  in  its  works  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  M.  de  Pradt  has   endeavoured  to  solve  with  great 
clearness  and  tolerable  impartiality.     He  cannot  help,  however, 
being  sore  upon  the  constraint  which  has  been  laid  upon  France, 
and  veiy  freely,  though  not  very  openly,  he  condemns  several 
measures  of  its  government.     He  is  neither  the  friend  of  Napo- 
leon, nor  the  partizan  of  the  Bourbons,  be  can  generally  say 
amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socra/es,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas,  but  as 
a  Frenchman  he  feels  slill  the  same  amor  patriec,  which  ani- 
mated the  allies  when  they  changed  the  names  of  several  streets 
and  bridges  of  Paris.     In  this  we  cannot  condemn   him   as  a 
Bian,  but  we  do  as  a  writer;  and  our  reader  shall  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  our  reflexions  whenever  we  happen  to  differ  from 
him.     Indeed,  as  Englishmen,  we  should  do  so  very  often  ;  but 
as  critics  we  shall  endeavour  to   silence  our  feelings,  lest  we 
sliould  fall  into   the   same   error  which  we  have  laid  to  his 
charge. 
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In  detailing  the  reasons  which  have  directed  his  judgment,  M. 
de  Pradt  considers  the  position  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  se- 
parately, and  does  not  fail  to  lay  open  the  consequences  which 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  contending  interests  which  will  ani- 
mate so  discordant  a  mass.  But  as  our  narrow  limits  do  not 
allow  us  sufficient  space  to  follow  his  details,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  principal  points. 

When  Europe  astonished  and  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the 
allied  armies,  looked  forward  with  eagerness  and  pleasure  on 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  general  feeling  throughout  Europe 
was  "  tranquillity  and  repose."  Wearied  with  the  military  go- 
vernment with  which  France  had  governed  them,  groaning  under 
the  rod  of  a  despotism  which  was  so  much  the  more  unbearable, 
as  they  knew  that  it  tended  only  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  one 
individual,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  all  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  would  attend  an  endeavour  to  merge  even  private  interest 
in  the  general  good.  Amidst  so  many  new  kings  whom  Napo- 
leon had  created,  and  so  many  whom  he  had  dethroned,  the 
Congress  had  very  little  power  to  choose,  and  still  less  to  hesi- 
tate. As  the  right  of  conquest  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
erection  of  almost  all,  the  very  same  right,  it  is  evident,  gave 
to  the  allied  sovereigns  the  power  of  reinstating  the  old  ones. 
Tor  this  reason,  as  the  adoption  of  the  French  system  had  been 
particularly  obnoxious  to  Europe,  it  was  seen  with  pleasure  that^ 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  taken  legitimacy  for  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
which  was  to  settle  all  discordant  interests,  and  give  peace  to 
Europe.  They  had  been  invested  alike  by  their  own  victory,  and, 
by  the  wish  of  all  nations,  with  tlie  full  power  to  li\  a  general  order 
of  things  wisely  combined,  intelligently  and  liberally  marked  out, 
pursuing  certain  interests  and  certain  systems.  It  was  v.\  this 
light  we  dare  to  affirm  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  e^ery 
European  beheld  the  Congress  at  Vienna;  and  thus  did  he  ex- 
pect to  see  it  proceed.  The  continued  good  understanding 
among  the  sovereigns,  induced  a  belief,  that  a  mode  of  concert 
had  been  established  and  arrangements  made  beforehand.  The 
promptitude  and  facility  with  which  the  state  of  France  had  been 
determined ;  the  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  showed  at 
once  the  nature  of  their  operations,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
they  proposed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

In  establishing  two  distinct  principles  relative  to  persons  and 
to  things,  the  Congress  has  the  credit  of  having  abolished  every 
fpecies  of  reaction,  of  having  prevented  vengeance  succeeding 
to  vengeance,  and  bloodshed  to  bloodshed.  But  in  not  having 
more  earnestly  insisted  upon  the  new  governments  following  a 
principle  so  prudently  and  so  nobly  adopted  by  themselves,  we 
iave  been  presented  with  the  appearance  of  that  spectacle  which 
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Spain  has  exliibited,  and  v.hich  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  will  even 
experience  iii  I'rance  an  eventual  trinmph. 

JNJ.  de  Pradt  asserts  that  the  political  principles  which  ani- 
mated the  Congress,,  appears  to  have  been, 

*'■  First,  to  secure  (jermany  from  any  new  acts  of  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  to  prevent  the  latter  from  making  use  of 
Germany  either  against  herself  or  against  others. 

*'  Second,  To  keep  in  reserve  certain  vacant  territories,  as  a 
common  fund,  whence  they  might  draw  such  indemnities  as  it  should 
be  necessary  to  apportion. 

"  Third,'  To  stipukite  for  t'le  establishment  of  constitutions,  in 
vdiic  h  tl)e  people  should  discover  a  respect  paid  to  their  understand- 
ings, and  a  better  guarantee  fi)r  t!ie  future. 

"  Fourtli,  To  re-establish,  as  far  as  poisiible,  each  sovereign  in 
his  possessions;  in  only  requiring  sacrifices  for  the  general  benefit, 
and  assuming  legitimacy  for  the  basis  of  the  restitutions  ;  and  covi- 
sidering  it  as  the  principal  title  to  the  restoration  of  the  so  long 
violated  order  of  Europe,  and  the  conservator  of  tliat  order,  which 
it  v,as  the  great  object  of  the  Congress  to  establish."     P,  71. 

Butj  though  we  must  allow  that  these  views  were  distinguished 
by  then-  generosity  and  elevation,  yet  our  author  thiriks  tliey 
were  not  sufficiently  extended.  Jhit  the  fact  is,  that  all  the 
gteat  poueis  went  to  the  Congress  with  their  liands  full ;  that  is, 
they  availed  themselves  too  much  of  the  opportunity  which  pre- 
-scntcd  itself  of  .obtaining  the  pecnli;ir  objects  of  their  own  con- 
venience. Russia  went,  in  fact,  with  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
retained  beforehand.  On  her  side  Austria  had  retained  llal}. 
}'russia  did  the  same  with  Saxony ;  and  England,  though  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  more,  and  with  far  greater  right  tlian  any  of 
these  powers,  had  retained  Malta,  Heligoland,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  regard  to  the  three  fust  powers,-  certainly  their  retention 
can  in  no  way  be  justifiable  ;  because  it  is  a  palpable  inlVinge- 
ment'on  the  rule  which  the  Con.gress  has  adopted,  both  in  re- 
gird  to  riglit,  and  in  regaid  to  the  consequences  that  must  nlti- 
mattly  follow. 

Our  Aichbisliop  charges  the  Congress  with  having  committel 
many  errors,  ami  t^uch  even  as  to  j)rostrate  the  very  aim  for 
v.hich  it  was  sunnnoned.  lie  thinks  that  the  present  peace  is 
grounded  on  a  piecarious  basis,  and  the  elftct  of  that  general 
ia>situde  which  w  ould  sacrifice  nuich  to  the  idea  of  momentary 
quiet.  It  is  true  that  this  species  of  lassitude  makes  us  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  every  thing  in  pref<  lence  to  that  state  of 
tilings  which  luid  excited  the  last  dre;idtul  contiiot.  Ihit  in  a 
short  time  ilie  dispositions  become,  changed,  the  idea  of- pa.?! 
tvils  13  effaced,  and  gives  rise  to  other  ideas  produ'^ed  by  pre- 
sent 
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sent  inconveniences.  These,  in  tlieir  turn,  will  n^ake  us  seek 
for  reparation  with  a  similar  ardour.  Doubtless  this  is  the  fate 
that  will  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  We  sigh 
after  repose ;  in  the  system  we  have  pursued,  we  imagine  we 
have  obtained  it;  but  soon' we  shall  feel  that  there  are  incon- 
veniences; and  then  our  regrets  \%i!l  arise  accompanied  by  all 
the  sentiments  which  our  precarious  situation  will  produce. 

This  js  the  idea  of  M.  de  P'.adt,  and  this  he  endeavours  to 
deduce  by  analysing  the  errors  which  the  Congress  have  com- 
mitted. Unfortunately  they  are  many.  Wiih  the  exception  of 
the  union  of  Belgium  with  Holland,  and  Sweden  with  Norwav, 
which  our  iuithor  considers,  as  it  is  in  itself,  a  most  prudent  and 
desirable  measure,^  tlie  allied  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  real  interest  of  Europe,  and  the  very  object  of 
their  meeting.  But  as  most  of  these  errors  arise  from  l!ie  same 
origin  we  must  be  satisfied  with  laying  before  our  readers  the  re^ 
flexions  which  he  makes. 

"  The  acquisition  that  Russia  has  made  in  Poland  has  deranged 
every  thing.  It  has  rendered  every  wise  combination  impractica- 
ble. It  has  added  to  the  views  of  aggrandisement  that  Austria 
may  have  formed.  In  fact,  what  in  tlie  Congress  could  have  been 
opposed  to  Russia,  after  slie  had  been  permitted  to  make  such  rapid 
strides,  and  to  menace  the  whole  body  of  Europe  ?  Therefore, 
Austria  found  herself  at  liberty  to  take  possession  of  the  major  part 
of  Italy :  another  great  departure  from  the  system  that  has  for  its 
object  the  safety  of  Europe.  But  Prussia  could  not  remain  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  all  these  acquisitions ;  and,  as  not  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  our  neighbours,  is  in  fact  to  decrease,  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should,  on  her  side,  obtain  compensation,  and  the  means 
of  an  equiUhriu-m.  Hence,  every  where  have  we  beheld  the  parties 
eeeking  for  indemnities. 

"  By  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  Russia  in  Poland,  Prussia 
wholly  lost  the  great  proportion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsav/, 
which  had  belonged  to  her. 

"  By  this  an-angement  she  found  herself  exposed  to  the  first 
attack  of  Russia:  therefore  she  directed  her  attention  towards 
Saxony.     In  this  arrangement  she  beheld  tv/o  circumstancea. 

"  First,  An  indemnity. 

"  Second,  A  means  of  resistance  to  Russia  by  the  principles  of 
adhesions  that  its  occupation  would  give  to  the  different  parts  of 
her  monarchy. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  tlie  personal  interests  con- 
tained in  tliis  system,  it  was  not  less  European  than  Prussian,  It 
corrected  two  great  errors  in  the  geographical  situation  of  Prussia 
—the  division  of  her  states  by  the  interposition  of  Saxony,  and  her 
extension  of  dominion  towards  the  Meuse.  •  The  latter  is  an  ar- 
rangement that  has  been  allowed  contrary  to  all  established  princi- 
ples, v^hether  for  i'russia  France,  the  Low  Countries,  or  Germany, 

'I  hat 
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That  which  is  inconvenient  to  the  whole  world  can  be  good  for 
no  one 

'^  'J  hat  Prussia  should  be  re-established  in  the  whole  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  Germany  and  Poland,  and  Cleves,  except  at  a  very 
remote  period,  the  natural  key  of  Holland.  This  even  was  con. 
formable  to  the  principle  of  the  Congress ;  that  then  if  Prussia 
should  have  wished  to  make  an  attempt  on  her  neighbours,  they 
had  put  her  in  mind  of  the  laws  of  good  neighbourhood,  all  the 
world  woaid  have  applauded  the  act ;  but,  that  she  should  remain 
despoiled  of  all  her  former  benefit,  and  prevented  deriving  any  new 
one,  whilst  her  powerful  neighbours  and  antient  rivals  gratified 
themselves  with  every  object  pointed  out  by  their  conveniences  :-— 
was  It,  in  good  truth,  to  be  supposed  ? 

*'  In  leaving  Saxony  in  a  state  of  division  substituted  for  that  of 
total  destitution,  with  which  it  at  first  was  menaced,  the  Congress 
did  at  one  and  the  same  time  too  much  and  too  little,  as  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  demonstrate.  In  the  despoiling  of  Saxony, 
jt  established  the  monument  of  a  contradiction  of  that  principle  of 
legitimacy,  which  they  had  laboured  to  establish.  Sovereigns  should 
not  be  despoiled  of  their  ten-itories  from  mere  motives  of  conveni- 
ence ;  they  could  not  be  judged,  as  has  been  said  with  much  rea- 
son, and  with  many  marks  of  approbation,  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  France.  But,  is  it  not  to  despoil  to  take  the  half?  Does  not 
the  violation  of  principle,  which  protects  property,  commence  with 
the  thus  taken  half?  But  is  it  not  to  be  condemned,  without  being 
judged,  to  lose  the  half  of  one's  property  ? 

**  This  very  principle  has  been  equally  violated  with  regard  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  This  country,  with  the  difference  in  its 
situation  from  that  of  Venice,  consisted  merely  in  the  fact,  that  it 
had  made  no  part  of  an  anterior  treaty.  It  passed  directly  from  its 
original  state  of  independence,  into  that  of  a  French  province.  It 
might,  therefore,  return  into  its  ancient  condition,  without  injuring 
any  particular  pre-existing  interest :  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have 
been  made  the  means  of  producing  satisfaction.  Instead  of  this, 
it  has  been  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  has  lost  nothing; 
and  who  with  this  country  is  not  rendered  stronger;  for  it  is  not 
Genoa,  small  or  great,  that  makes  Sardinia  a  power,  nor  a  defence 
for  Italy."     P.  79. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  fact,  that  by  allowing  Russia  to 
cross  the  Vistula,  and  touch  on  Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  Con- 
gress has  ptrniitted  the  Czar  to  take  the  place  of  Napoleon.  Until 
now,  oppression  came  from  the  west;  and  for  the  future,  it  will 
proceed  from  the  east.     Let  us  consult  the  map. 

Russia  borders  on  East  Prussia ;  ami  crosses  all  the  line  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prusj^ia.  Koenisburg  is  niore  in  Russia  than  ii) 
Prussia.  By  crossing  the  Vistula  she  has  established  herself  in 
the  very  centre  of  Europe.  She  also  touches  on  the  frontiers 
of  Austria.  She  possesses  fifty  millions  of  men  bent  by  the 
8  discipline 
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^iiscipllne  of  the  north  to  the  obedience  of  the  east.  She  has 
formed  establishments  of  every  nature,  and  in  them  as  well  as 
in  her  arsenals  the  chains  of  Europe  are  preparing.  The  cre- 
ation of  arts  and  commerce  at  Odessa,  ought  to  inspire  us  with 
more  fear  than  her  armies  in  Germany.  Never  was  there  a  pro- 
spect  more  threatening  for  Europe.  It  was  for  this  reason  tliat 
Napoleon  had  formed  the  plan  of  pushing  Russia  back  into  Asia. 
M.  de  Pradt,  in  approving  the  plan,  condemns  the  means  which 
Napoleon  employed.  He  asserts  that  the  aggrandising  and 
strengthening  of  Prussia  ought  to  ha%'e  been  employed  as  a  barrier 
against  Russia,  and  the  means  of  expelling  her  from  Europe. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  means  employed  by  Napo- 
leon, it  is  unquestionable  that  his  plan  ought  to  have  been, 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  But  unfortunately  Prussia,  to  secure 
Saxony,  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  nor  to 
the  real  interests  of  its  own  monarchs.  Toleave  a  shadow  of  liberty 
to  Prussia  and  Europe,  it  was  indispensable  that  Russia  should 
not  have  crossed  the  Vistula.  Here  were  her  limits.  Here 
Europe  commenced.  But  as  it  is,  the  war  of  the  independence 
of  Europe  against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  has  terminated 
by  its  submission  to  Russia. 

M.  de  Pradt  considers  this  amazing  aggrandisement  of  Russia 
as  the  effect  of  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  Prussia ;  he  is 
too  able  a  mau  to  be  deceived  by  the  holy  alliance,  or  by  the 
assumed  magnanimity  of  Alexander ;  and  yet,  though  he  regrets 
that  their  connection  has  not  taken  a  different  direction,  he  is 
very  tender  on  account  of  Prussia,  more  so  than  we  should  have 
expected. 

For  this  reason,  according  to  our  author,  France  has  increased 
the  danger  of  Europe,  in  pleading  for  Saxony  on  the  ground  of 
right  and  legitimacy.  In  so  doing,  the  French  ministers  had 
not  so  much  at  heart  the  preservation  of  that  kingtloni,  as  to 
prevent  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  They  well  knew  that 
Prussia,  already  a  neighbour  to  France,  must,  in  a  very  short  time, 
become  its  enemy,  even  witliout  any  other  reason  than  that  of 
its  being  a  neighbour.  They  thought  it  therefore  highly  prudent 
to  prevent  Saxony  from  fallnig  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia, 
in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  so  dangerous  a  neighbo\ir.  But 
the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  and  right  which  had  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  during  four  months,  was  not  in  favour  of 
Europe,  but  in  favour  of  France.  Hence  the  Frencli  ministers 
did  not  make  any  thing  like  that  resistance  to  the  union  of  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  which  they  had  made  to  that  of  Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia. Yet  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  were  much  greater,  and  more 
affecting.     But  France  having  a  wish  to  make  use  of  Austria 

against 
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against  rnissia  on  account  of  Saxony,  was  obliged  to  yield  he 
opiiiion  on  the  score  ol  Italy. 

"  This  system  appeared  ahke  contrary  to  the  interests  of  France 
of  Saxony,  and  of  Europe. 

"  First ;  'i'o  France  it  occasioned  the  Joss  of  the  most  necessary 
of  her  aUies,  and  indeed  it  changed  her  into  an  enemyr.  It  brought 
near  to  her  a  power  that  ought  ever  to  have  been  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance. ]t  has  embittered  the  minds  of  the  Prussians,  whose  ani- 
mosity, so  active  and  fatal  to  France,  has  proceeded,  in  a  <^vea.t 
measure,  from  th.eir  resentinent  on  the  score  of  an  opposition  that 
frustrated  t!ie  object  of  their  most  ardent  desires.  If  France  re- 
mained silent  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Austria,  v.hy  did  she  make 
such  a  noise  on  that  of  Saxony,  of  importance  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  while  that  of  Italy  cut  it  up  by  the  roots? 

"  Second ;  1  he  preservation  of  Saxony  in  its  integrity  bein"- 
demonstrably  impossible,  but  little  service  could  be  rendered  to  her 
by  attaching  so  much  importance  to  a  question,  the  most  fortunate 
I'esult  to  which  could  not  preserve  her  from  being  torn  in  pieces. 
Saxony  sh.ould  either  have  remained  undivided  under  its  own  kins 
or  that  of  Prussia.  In  fact,  why  was  Saxony  divided  into  two  parts  ? 
Whom  can  the  half  of  Saxony,  by  the  side  of  Prussia,  of  Austria 
and  of  Russia,  serve  or  assist  ?  In  its  state  of  consolidation  it  would 
have  been  lost  amidst  these  three  colossal  povv'ers.  What  situation 
will  it  occupy  in  its  actual  condition  ?  Was  it  not  a  fine  present 
to  make  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  that  of  his  dominions  thus  par- 
celled ?  Was  it  very  consolatory  to  his  subjects  that  some  Saxons 
should  remain  to  Saxony  and  its  king,  while  they  had  to  behold 
their  separation  from  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  division  of  their 
country  ?  Was  not  the  King  of  Saxony  a  very  happy  prince  in 
the  midst  of  the  shreds  of  his  states,  and  the  wrecks  of  a  family,  in 
which  he  could  only  calculate  on  hearing  sighs,  and  witnessing  a 
flow  of  tears  ?  Was  royalty  well  defended,  most  honoured,  by 
being  left  on  the  half  of  a  throne  ?  Let  us  be  candid.  It  is  not 
the  title  that  makes  the  king,  but  the  power.  We  can  never  con- 
ceive how  they  can  reconcile  the  respect  due  to  royalty,  with  the 
trifling  consideration  assigned  to  it  in  some  countries.  'I  he  throne 
.should  be  raised  so  as  to  be  seen  from  afar,  and  afford  an  imposing 
spectacle ;  in  all  countries  it  comes  within  the  definition  given  of  i*t 
by  Napoleon  :  "  Funr  hits  nfrvood  mid  a  -cehet  carpet.'' 

"  'ihird;  The  opposition  made  by  France  to  the  designs  of 
Prussia  in  favour  of  Saxony;  which,  taking  fVom  the  latter  the 
means  of  defence  against  Russia,  has  deprived  Europe  of  its  prin- 
cipal defensive  point.  It  has  now  become  the  great  interest  of 
Europe.  '1  he  colossal  power  of  Russia  has  changed  all  its  relations : 
a  circumstance  of  which  we  muf^t  never  lose  sight. 

"  From  all  thi?,  what  has  resulted  ?  'i  hat  Prussia  has  been  ren- 
dered hostile  to  France  ;  that  she  is  weakened  in  the  principal  part 
©f  her  defensive  system  against  Russia;  and  that  Saxony  has  been 

rendered 
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rendered  useless  either  to  its  own  sovereign,  who  no  longer  pos- 
sesses power  ;  or  to  Prussia,  who  can  reckon,  for  no  great  length  of 
time,  on  the  good  will  of  the  Saxons.  The  Congress  has  taken  too 
good  care  to  catechise  them  on  the  subject  of  the  union  with 
Saxony,  in  order  that  the  Saxons  may,  in  a  few  years,  become 
good  Prussians.  Of  the  probability  of  this  alteration  in  character 
and  feeling,  we  may  judge  by  the  circumstances  that  happened  at 
Liege."     P.  95. 

We  have  entered  into  some  details  concerning  this  division  of 
Saxony,  to  justify  our  ministers  from  the  attacks  which  the  Op- 
position madti  at  that  time.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
they  themselves  may  wish  that  they  had  been  silent.  For  if  any 
attack  on  the  proceedings  of  Congress  had  been  necessary,  they 
ought  rather  to  have  been  so  directed  as  to  have  prevented  Russia 
from  passing  the  Vistula,  Austria  from  invading  Italy,  and 
Prussia  from  lemaining  unfortified.  These  and  others  ought  to 
have  been  the  objects  of  British  policy. 

Indeed,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  general  error  with  all  the 
powers  attending  the  Congress,  for  the  sake  of  extending  tlieir 
own  possessions,  they  have,  in  great  measure,  forgotten  tlie  real 
interests  of  Europe,  the  real  safeguard  of  their  own  dominions. 
]n  considering  the  power  of  Russia,  we  may  again  ask  how 
Austria  could  consent  to  Rus;sia  passing  the  Vistula  ?  For,  in 
crossing  it,  she  touches  on  Moravia ;  tliat  is  to  say,  approaches 
the  very  gates  of  Vienna.  Instead  of  raising  her  voice,  as  she 
did,  ag -.inst  the  incorporation  of  Saxony,  Austria  ought  to  have 
employed  all  the  strength  of  her  representations,  all  her  opposi- 
tion, ail  her  means  of  alliance,  to  prevent  an  encroachment  so 
near  and  so  alaiming.  But  Austria  wanted  Italy,  and  the  other 
powers  wouid  never  have  consented  to  the  sacrilice  of  the  Ita- 
lians, unless  she  herself  had  consented  to  give  up  to  them  some 
other  objects  of  their  ambition.  If  it  is  not  pussible,  exclaims 
M.  de  Pradt,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  tbat  our  interest  is 
excited  by  the  circumstance  of  a  people  being  deprived  of  their 
sovereign  and  sovereignty,  to  whom  is  it  more  due  than  to  the 
lialians  r  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  they 
have  been  lighting  most  desperattly.  One  campaign  has  often 
decided  the  fate  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  of  Russia,  at 
Au^te^litz,  at  Jena,  aiTilsit,  but  seven  long  years  were  hardly 
sufficient  to  bend  the  Italians  to  the  French  yoke.  Things  how- 
ever are  now  changed.  The  feelings  of  independence  have  made 
so  rapid  a  progress  in  this  country,  that,  in  course  of  time,  a 
general  reutiion  of  Italy  must  result  from  the  restraint  to  which 
she  has  been  compelled  to  submit.  The  I'me  may  come  when 
the  Italians  may  adopt  a  system  tliat  the  whole  of  Europe  will 
applaud.     Such  a  system  might  Buonaparte  have  effected,  but 

he 
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he  wanted  the  Italians  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  am- 
bitious designs.  It  has  been  again  in  the  power  of  the  Congress, 
but  private  interest  has  silenced  every  other  sentiment,  at  a  time 
when  the  day-star  of  liberty  had  begun  to  dawn  on  Italy.  They 
are  now  under  the  sway  of  masters  whom  they  can  never  love  or 
respect.  If  the  Saxons  had  reason  to  complain,  how  much 
more  reason  have  the  Italians  to  lament  their  bitter  lot.  The 
Saxon  inhabits  a  country  resembling  Prussia,  he  speaks  the 
same  language,  possesses  the  same  taste.  He  is  a  German  in 
all  situations,  whether  under  the  King  of  Dresden,  or  the  King 
of  Berlin.  But  the  Italian  is  neither  an  Hungarian,  a  German, 
or  a  Pole.  He  is  born  under  another  sky  ;  he  has  been  brought 
up  with  different  ideas ;  he  speaks  a  different  language,  has  dif- 
ferent manners  and  customs.  These  were  the  people  that  called 
for  the  interest  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  Congress. 

But,  in  thus  sacrificing  the  Italians,  has  France  saved  Saxony. 
Let  us  listen  to  M.  de  Pradt : 

"  Prussia  has  become  a  preponderating  power  in  Europe,  neces- 
sary to  balance  Austria,  more  necessary  still  to  restrain  Russia. 
Her  possessions  are  cut  asunder  by  those  of  a  foreigner.  This  fo- 
reigner, placed  in  the  heart  of  Prussia,  naturally  inclines  towards 
the  enemies  of  Prussia.  It  belongs  to  them  more  than  to  her ;  but, 
if  attacked,  who  is  to  defend  it  but  Prussia  ?  If  in  the  actually 
approaching  state  of  Russia  towards  the  centre  of  Europe,  what 
should  Prussia,  the  advanced  guard  of  Europe,  do,  if  she  were 
attacked  by  Russia  ?  Does  not  the  interposition  of  a  state  not  be- 
longing to  her,  weaken  the  means  she  ought  to  possess,  in  order  to 
protect  the  post  assigned  her  for  the  general  benefit  ?  If  she  should 
happen  to  be  attacked  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  what  use  would  Eu- 
rope derive  from  having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  preserve  that 
which  thus  would  contribute  to  her  destruction  ?  Prussia  was  per- 
fectly correct,  both  for  herself  and  for  Europe,  in  demanding  the 
incorporation  of  Saxony.  She  asked  for  an  existence  being  given 
in  public  law  to  that  which  had  already  an  existence  in  fact ;  she 
asked  Europe  not  to  weaken  its  protectress :  above  all,  she  asked 
France  not  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  state,  whose  existence  did 
not  concern  her,  in  preference  to  those  oPher  ancient  ally  ;7-a  state 
that  slie  could  no  more  be  defended  by  than  defend :  she  asked  her 
to  look  at  Europe,  and  not  at  one  member  of  the  family ;  she  asked 
her  not  to  compel  her  to  come  and  settle  in  her  neighbourhood, 
which  would  necessarily  cool  the  friendship  so  mutually  necessary 
to  preserve.  Instead  of  this,  what  has  taken  place  ?  The  interests 
of  Europe  have  been  out  of  the  question  :  they  have  given  the  pre- 
ference to  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the  legitimacy  of  aij 
order  of  succession,  rather  than  that  of  a  political  order  :  they  have 
talked  of  sensibility :  above  all,  and  it  is  singular  enough,  they 
mentioned  the  rights  of  natioos,    T«  hear  all  that  took  place  for 

three 
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three  months,  a  casual  observer  would  have  thought  that  the  Con- 
gress was  specially  assembled  to  save  Saxony,  and  the  King  of 
Saxony.  For  three  months  we  uniformly  read  in  the  public  papers, 
and  under  the  same  head,  *  The  King  of  Saxony  is  saved ;  but  he 

has  ceded  the  tioo  Lusatias,  the  circle  of- ,  the  Lordship  of , 

the  Duchy  of ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  King  of  Saxony  is  saved, 

but  Saxony  is  lost.  And  how  have  they  saved  him  ?  By  taking 
from  him  almost  as  much  as  his  whole  kingdom.  Is  not  the  King 
of  Saxony  in  fact  separated  ftom  his  best  provinces  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  if  the  King  of  Prussia  almost 
touches  the  suburbs  of  Dresden  ?  How  bitterly  will  this  sovereign 
lament,  in  the  midst  of  the  cutting  regrets  that  they  have  prepared 
for  him,  his  remaining  attached  to  the  mutilated  body  of  his  states  ! 
Will  not  his  heart  be  rriore  afflicted  with  the  cries  of  that  part  of 
his  family  that  they  have  taken  from  him,  than  consoled  by  the 
affections  of  those  still  left  to  him  ?  And  the  Saxons,  separated 
from  Saxony,  will  they  be  more  happy  ?  Will  they  be  more  affec- 
tionate subjects,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  rights  of  the 
people  ?  Will  they  be  tess  connected  with  Saxony  remaining  such, 
and  less  preserved  by  them  in  their  primitive  attachment  to  Saxony 
and  its  sovereign,  than  those  which  are  opposed  to  their  new  du- 
ties?"    P.  145. 

In  analysing  the  errors  conmiittefl  by  the  Congress,  M.  de 
Pradt  is  never  deficient  in  pointing  out  a  new  arrangement  of 
things,  which,  he  thinks,  would  have  better  insured  the  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  With  many  of  his  ideas,  we  per- 
fectly agree ;  but  we  have  the  niist'ortune  of  not  seeing  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  arise  from  others.  Our  narrow  limits  hinder 
lis  from  analysing  them ;  and  indeed  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
give  our  opinion  of  the  real  idea  which  animated  M.  de  Pradt 
in  writing  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  we  should,  witliout  the  least 
Jiesitation,  assert  it  to  have  been  that  of  Jetting  the  Rhine  form 
the  boundaries  of  France.  To  promote  this  view,  he  eniarwes 
so  much  on  the  necessity  of  rendering  Prussia  a  very  great  power, 
of  giving  an  arrondissement  to  its  dominion,  of  preventing  its 
being  too  near  a  neighbour  of  France,  that  they  may  not  become 
hostile  to  each  other.  But  as  the  analysis  of  this  opinion  would 
lead  us  much  beyond  our  limits,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself.  But  we  must  repeat  it  again,  he  must  not  be 
startled  by  the  apparent  contradictions,  by  the  praises  so  often 
lavished  on  persons  in  power,  by  the  air  of  meekness  which  are 
to  be  met  with  at  every  page  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna :  they 
are  merely  to  be  considered  as  ingredients  to  the  dust,  with 
which  M.  de  Pradt  intends  to  blind  the  eyes  of  his  higher  poli- 
tical readers. 


Art. 
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Art.  VI.  FabUniix,  or  Tales,  abridged  from  French  3/SS. 
of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cattiiries,  bf/  3/.  Le  Grand; 
selected  and  translated  into  EngHak  Verse,  by  tlie  late  G.  L. 
Way,  Esq.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  yJppendiXj  by  the 
/ate  G.  Ellisj  Esq.  ^1  nczc  Edition,  corrected.  3  vols.  8vo. 
J.  Rod  well.     18  lo. 

7\CCUST0MED,  as  llie  people  of  this  Island  were,  from  llie 
earliest  ages,  to  poetic;U  recitation,  celebrated  as  were  their 
bards,  and  afterwards  their  gleemeu  or  jogelers,  it  mast  ceitainly 
appear  extvaurdinary  that  our  language  should  be  less  rich  in 
]>r()ductions  of  this  nature,  than  that  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bour. We  believe  however  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  tweilth 
century,  the  poets  of  Britain  were  neither  less  comnjon  nor  less 
excellent ;  but  that  circumstances  unfortunately  united,  not  only 
to  strip  them  of  their  just  fame_,  but  to  transfer  their  very  honours 
to  their  adversaries.  Dr.  Percy  has  observed,  that,  "  in  the  first 
jigcs  after  the  conquest,  no  other  songs  would  be  listened  to  by 
'the  great  nobility,  but  8uch  as  were  composed  in  their  own  Nor- 
man French."  And  other  writers  have  conjectured,  that,  in  con- 
sequence, the  best  English  poets  of  the  age  constantly  zcrote  in 
that  langvage  ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  romances,  translated 
a  century  afterwards  into  English,  were  originally  written  by 
Kiiglishnien.  When  it  shall  be  remembered,  that  the  French 
.]an<:uage,  which  had  been  previously  introduced  here,  was  tiie 
only  one  kno\ui  to  the  monarch,  and  the  chief  barons  that  sur- 
rounded him,  that  the  country  was  literally  studded  with  castles 
o-arrisoned  bv  foreiiiiitrs,  that  the  sees  of  the  church  were  almost 
wholly  in  their  possession,  that  all  law  proceeduigs  were  in  that 
language,  that  the  law  itself  was  so  promulgated  ;  in  brief,  that 
in  the  classes  capable  of  patronisitig  this  species  of  entertain- 
ment, that  language  must  be  adtn.tted  as  equally  in  conunon  to 
both  countries;  and  further,  that  in  almost  one  half  of  this,  and 
nil  sinn!lar  collections,  we  find  celebrated  the  deeds  of  Arthur, 
and  his  renowned  coimtrymen.  This  opinion  will  be  admitted 
?s  something  more  than  problematical,  and  at  least  these  Tales 
received  as  equally  connected  with  the  literary  history  (jf  both 
countries. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  defence  of  our  countrymen,  we 
venture,  without  entering,  with  M.  Le  Grand,  into  a  criticism 
as  to  the  ])rior  antiquity  of  the  Trouveurs  or  the  Troubadours, 
indeed  without  distinguishing  between  them,  to  assert,  that  to 
the^o  men,  ihe  earlier  jxiets  of  all  Europe  were  in  a  degree  in- 
di.l>tt<i.  Of  our  own,  Gower,  and  Lydgate,  and  Chaucer,  it  is 
iiidisputable.     In  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  the  last^  and  by  far 
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the  best  of  tliese  writer?, "  The  Frankehmes,"  for  example,  lie 
hioiseif  avows  to  have  been  originally  "  rinieyed"  in  the  "  Bre- 
ton tonge;"  and  it  should  be  recollected,  when  we  trace  the 
tale  to  Boccace,  or  some  otiier  writer,  that  it  is  not  impro- 
buhle  that  what  they  have  in  common,  they  had  from  some  com- 
mon original :  as  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  in  "'  'Hie 
'i'iile  of  the  Shipuiaii/'  and  '^  The  K'eves  Tu!e ;"  the 'alter  of 
which  vvas  believed  to  have  been  taken  from  ihe  Decameron, 
d  9.  "  6 ;  till  Tyrwhit  shewed  it  to  be  more  probable,  that  they 
both  lijd  it  from  an  old  Fablian,  called  "  De  Gotnbert  et  des 
deux  Clers :"  or  that  Chaucer's  authority  had  been  indebted  to 
these  men,  as  in  '^  The  Man  of  Lavve's  Tale,"  which  he  had 
'from  Gower,  but  the  original  of  which  is  perhaps  to  be  sought 
for  nnich  higher ;  as  the  same  authority  mentions,  that  a  very 
similar  old  English  rhvme  is  still  existiut>-  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  which  itself  concludes, 

"  Thj'S  ys  on  of  Brytayne  laye<;. 
That  was  used  by  oUle  dayes.' 

It  must  be  quite  needless  to  remind  tiie  reader,  if  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  that  age,  that  the  worst,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  its  poetrv,  is  its 
tedious  and  wire-worn  prolixit)-,  or  that  it  is  redeemed  by  occa- 
sional passages  of  great  sweetness  and  simplicity.  The  transla- 
tion before  us,  although  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Way,  and  per- 
haps not  the  less  so  oii  this  account,  has,  in  a  great  degree,  both 
tlie  beauties  and  defects  of  the  original.  From  an  anxiety  to 
preserve  their  native  simplicity,  this  gentleman  informs  us,  ihat 
he  has  been  induced  "  to  try  an  experiment,  of  the  success  of 
which  he  can  only  judge  by  the  suffrages  of  his  readers.  Every 
one  has  observed,"  he  continues,  '^  that  certain  expressions  be- 
come, by  habit,  appropriate  to  the  modes  of  particular  periods." 
He  has  endtiavoured  therefore,  "  to  uclaj)t  t!je  colouring  und 
costume  of  language,  to  the  manners  he  describes :  to  give  an 
exact  copy  in  mimature  of  the  works  of  antiquated  uja-Jers;  noi 
to  rival  or  eclipse  them  by  the  superior  bnlliaucv.  of  his  lints, 
or  by  the  nicer  artifice  of  his  compoiitiou."  'i'his  explanation 
of  his  intention,  was  cvuxy  way  due  to  the  translator. 

The  tale  of  Aucassis  and  Nicoiette,  is  nut  only  tlie  first  in 
order  in  the  colieclion,  but  the  principai  in  leugtli,  in  interest, 
fuid  in  diversity  of  incident ;  and  has  ]>articu!ar  claims  on  our 
altention,  as  aboaniing  most  in  that  species  of  poetical  beauty, 
to  which  alone  the  works  of  a  Trouveur  can  be  permitted  to 
aspire.  The  description  of  Nicolette,  for  exanjple,  is  full  of  tl'.at 
lovely  simplicity,  which  we  seek  in  vain  among-  the  writin^^s  of 
more  polished  a^es. 
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**  Fair  flaxen  locks  sweet  Nicolette  did  graces 
Fair  crisped  locks,  sweet  symmetry  of  face ; 
Small  were  her  teeth,  and  delicately  white, 
And  her  blue  eyes  with  laughing  lustre  bright ; 
Then  for  her  slender  waist,  it  might  be  spann'd. 
E'en  with  the  narrow  circle  of  your  hand  ; 
And  her  clear  skin  such  freshness  did  adorn, 
'Twas  like  the  rosebud  at  the  peep  of  morn ; 
And  of  a  comely  smallness,  and  of  hue 
More  red  than  summer's  cherries  ripening  nei^. 
Were  her  twain  lips  ;  while  through  her  robe  belovf. 
Two  dainty  apples  rose,  but  whiter  than  the  snow/* 

Neither  is  the  incident  of  this  girl's  escape  from  the  soldiers 
on  their  nightly  round,  when  conversing  with  her  lover,  as  Peter 
Quince  would  say,  "  through  the  chink  of  a  wall,"  by  the 
generous  intimation  of  a  centinel,  inelegantly  told ;  and  we  believe 
it  will  not  fail  to  bring  strongly  to  the  reader's  recollection  » 
similar  one  in  Mr.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

**  Fain  would  he  tell  the  maid,  but  then  he  feers, 
His  treacherous  words  might  warn  the  soldier's  ears  ; 
At  last,  by  sleight  his  counsel  to  convey, 
He  merrily  'gan  chant  the  following  lay. 
*  Maid  of  heart  so  true. 
Of  tresses  fair,  of  laughing  eye. 
Your  rosy  cheeks  bewray  the  tale 
How  your  lover  you  did  view : 
But  beware  those  losells  nigh ; 
Biting  falchions  hid  from  you 
In  their  folded  garments  lie ; 
Bloody  pastimes  soon  ensue. 
If  wisdom  fail.' 
*  Heaven's  peace  your  sire's  and  mother's  soul  betide 
For  your  good  deed !'  the  gentle  damsel  cried." 

The  opening  of  "  The  Gentle  Bachelor/'  would  sufficientljF 
awaken  the  reader's  attention. 

"  "What  gentle  bachelor  is  he 
Sword-begot  in  fighting  field, 
Rock  d  and  cradled  in  a  shield. 
Whose  infant  food  a  helm  did  yield  ? 
On  lion's  flesh  he  makes  his  feast, 
Thunder  lulls  him  to  his  rest ; 
His  dragon-front  doth  all  def}'. 
His  lion-heart,  and  libbard-eye. 
His  teeth  that  like  boar's  tushes  are, 
His  tiger-fierceness,  drunk  with  war." 

Extra- 
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Extraordinary  as  this  personage  must  appear,  his  appetite  is 
still  more  so. 

"  When  he  slumbers,  when  he  sleeps. 
Still  on  head  his  helm  he  keeps; 
Other  pillow  fits  not  him. 
Stern  of  heart  and  stout  of  limb. 
Broken  swords,  and  spears  that  fail, 
And  the  shatter'd  hauberk's  mail. 
These  compose  the  warrior's  treat 
Of  poignant  sauce  or  comfits  sweet." 

And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Mr.  Way  has  in  this 
instance  softened  dozen  the  original,  which  is,  literally  trans- 
lated, 

**  Nor  doth  he  demand  other  sugar-plums 

Than  the  points  of  swords  broken  ; 

And  the  iron  of  lances  with  mustard. 

It  is  a  food  which  much  pleaseth  him ; 

And  the  broken  meshes  of  hauberks  with  pepper." 

"  The  Knight  and  the  Sword,"  and  «  The  Vale  of  False 
Lovers,"  will  probably  introduce  the  reader  to  old  acquaintances, 
viz.  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Lancelot.  "  The  Lay  of  Sir  Lanval,'* 
and  "  The  Lay  of  Sir  Giuclan,"  are  similar  in  too  many  points, 
and  we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  either.  "  The  Lay  of  Nar- 
cissus," however,  is  inimitably  beautiful.  The  opening  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  poet  of  a  more  refined  age. 

"  'Twill  move  my  wonder  nought,  should  harm  betide 
The  wight  who  takes  not  reason  for  his  guide. 
The  skilful  pilot  cautious  watch  doth  keep; 
Nor  braves  the  uncertain  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Nor  to  the  winds  commits  his  fluttering  sail, 
'Till  the  fair  skies  portend  a  prosperous  gale: 
So  should  the  youth  beware,  whose  buoyant  soul 
Swells  with  it's  first-born  love ;  for  gulph,  and  shoal. 
And  tempest-troubled  wave,  and  shifting  sand. 
Stretch  their  long  perils  o'er  that  faithless  strand: 
Soon  shall  he  rue  the  hour,  when  swept  from  shore. 
The  weak  sail  splits,  and  snaps  the  splintering  oar." 

Equally  excellent  is  the  description  of  Narcissus. 

"  Meantime  their  course  the  circling  seasons  ran, 
'Till  now  the  stripling's  growth  betoken'd  man  ; 
His  form  great  Nature's  happiest  power  display *d, 
And  Love  with  wondering  eyes  the  work  survey'd  ; 
Pleas'd  as  he  view'd,  the  God  with  fostering  art 
Shed  wioning  witcheries  o'er  every  part ; 
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Each  simple  charm  with  amorous  softness  bloom 'd, 
His  rose-red  lips  sweet  dimpling  smiles  assum'd, 
0"er  his  blue  eyes  delicious  languors  stole, 
Looks,  such  as  fascinate  and  melt  the  soul  ; 
No  maid  so  cold  her  coldness  here  might  boast, 
Narcissus  once  beheld,  her  heart  was  lost." 

There  are  many  other  passages  we  would   willingly  extract;, 
and  many  other  of  the  Fabliaux  that  are  deserving  notice  ;  buJ: 
Ave  find  it  impossible  in  the  short  space  to  which  we  are  neces- 
sarily confined,  to  give  other  than  a  very  brief  notice  of  them. 

*^  The  Lay  of  the  Little  Bird"  is  probably  an  imitation  of 
one  of  those  ingenious  little  pieces,  with  which  the  poetry  of 
the  East  abounds.  '*  The  Priest  who  had  a  I^Iother  in  Spite  of 
himself,''  is  sufficiently  humourous,  although  decidedly  inferior 
to  "  the  Norman  J>achelor."  "  Hippocrates,"  or  "'  the  Lay 
of  Aristotle,"  all  admirable  in  their  way.  **^  Griselidis,"  as  the 
reader  will  readily  imagine,  is  the  subject  of  Chaucer's  "  Clerkes 
Tale,"  and  on  the  whole  is  not  much  inferior  to  it.  Of 
"  Mueline  and  Eglantine,"  and  "  the  Battle  of  Carnival  and 
Lent,"  \\edonot  think  very  highly.  "  The  Mule  without  a 
Ihidle/'  and  "  the  Countess  of  Vergy,"  have  both  considerable 
merit ;  but  we  cannot  but  believe  the  subject  of  the  latter  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  "  Rhymer."  These  are  the  principal 
tales  in  the  collection-  The  Appendix  however  is  enriched 
by  "■  the  Lay  of  the  Gray  Palfrey,"  and  "•'  the  Para'djse  of 
Love."  The  first  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  three  volumes.  It 
has  every  appearance  of  being  an  exact  transcript  from  life. 
In  the  latter,  there  are  many  beautiful  pass-ages,  and  we  shall 
extract  the  opening  lines,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  witlings, 
whou)  we  have  so  iVequenily  to  n(.tice,  will  attend  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  brother  poet,  however  contemptuously  they  may  be 
inclined  to  treat  the  opinion  of  a  critic. 

"  Let  never  wight,  who  finds  his  misty  skull 

Send  forth  the  stream  of  pleasing  verse  with  pain, 

Thwart  Nature's  course,  but  rest  obscurely  dull,  ^ 

And  wait  soma  happier  sunshine  of  his  brain.". 

The  preface  and  notes  to  this  work  tire  extremely  well  writ- 
ten ;  and  the  luunerous  head  and  tail  pieces  are  not  only  ad- 
mirably executed,  but  are  happily  illustiative  of  the  notes. 

There  is  another  claim  v\hich  this  work  has  on  our  attention, 
altogether  independent  of  its  poetic  merit.  It  is  universally 
known,  that  the  earliest  historiims  of  all  countries  have  conlined 
themselves  to  a  brief  mention  of  some  prominent  facts.  Of  this 
des^cnption  are  our  own  Saxon  Chronicles,  and  such  were 
probably    the    works   of    i'abius    Pictor.       Enlarged    as  •  the 
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records  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  might  naturally 
be  expected,  they  unfortunately  differ  from  the  preceding  only 
in  llie  substitution  of  rehgious  for  uoetical  circumstances. 
Whoever  then  would  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
domestic  history,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  of  those  ages, 
must  glean  it  from  the  legislative  enactments,  and  from  the  works 
of  the  poets.  And  it  will  be  found,  that  while  the  Monkish 
Chronicler  has  passed  over  as  unimportant  the  rude  habits  and 
boisterous  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  or  brought  them  for- 
ward only  to  proscribe  them,  the  poet,  overstepping  the  boun- 
daries of  the  cloister,  has  left  us  a  breathing  and  living  picture  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  age. 

We  should  willingly,  before  we  closed  our  review,  have  ac- 
knowledged our  obligations  to  the  two  elegant  scholars  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it  ;  but  we  believe  Mr.  Way  did  not  live  to 
see  the  first  edition  through  the  press,  nor  Mr.  EUis  to  receive 
the  presentation  copy  of  the  second. 

*'  So  fails,  so  languishes,  and  dies  avray 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of." 


Art.  VII.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  fcculiar 
Juriidiclion  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  at  the  Fisilation 
kolden  in  the  Cathedral,  Mai/  24,  181 6.  Bi/  Christopher 
Bethel/,  M.J .  Dean  of  Chicheder.  Published  at  the  Request 
of  the  Clergy.     4to.     26  pp.     2s.     Rivingtous.     1816. 

At  is  well  known  by  most  of  oUr  Ecclesiastical  readers  tliat  to 
some  of  the  Cathedral  Deanerii  s  under  the  old  foiuidations  is 
attached  a  peculiar  and  an  episcopal  jurisdiction.  How  far  this 
anomaly  of  antient  times  is  conducive  to  the  general  order  of 
Church  government,  it  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to 
enquire ;  let  what  objections  however  be  entertaintd  against  the 
system,  in  one  respect  at  least  we  shall  congratulate  ourselves  on 
its  existence,  inasmuch  as  it  has  gi\cn  birlh  to  the  Charge  before 
us.  This  composition  was  delivered  at  the  primary  visitation 
of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  to  the  Clergy  of  his  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion, and  was  published  at  their  request. 

After  the  usual  introduction,  the  Dean  commences  the  subject 
of  his  charge  with  lamenting,  in  common  v\ith  every  sound  Chris- 
tian, the  increasing  growth  of  sects  and  separatists.  He  laments 
it  not  only  as  a  Churchman  but  as  a  Christian,  from  the  convic- 
tion that  such  divisions  are  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  Christianity.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  collision  of  party, 
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many  an  able  defence  of  our  holy  faith  has  been  elicited ;  but  it 
is  equally  true,  that  amidst  the  noise  of  contending  factions  infi- 
delity makes  a  rapid  and  unperceived  progress  towards  the  des- 
truction of  the  very  little  they  maintain  in  common.  In  infidelity 
dissent  will  ever  find  a  faithful  supporter  and  ally  ;  as  amidst  all 
the  discordant  varieties  of  faith,  it  flatters  itself  that  the  Truth 
itself  must  first  be  weakened  by  division,  and  ultimately  fall  afelo 
cle  se  to  the  ground. 

The  Dean  then  proceeds  to  lay  open  the  main  springs  of  the 
progressive  evil,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of  dissent  to  their  very 
.<?ource.  Before  however  we  accompany  him  in  his  researches, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  our  readers  his  ideas  upon 
the  nature  of  Separation  in  general. 

"  There  is,  it  is  true,  something  in  the  very  nature  of  Separa- 
tion, calculated  to  recommend  it  to  unthinking  and  undisciplined 
minds,  and  to  proud  and  aspiring  spirits.  The  human  heart,  origi- 
nally v/ayward  and  rebellious,  is  easily  induced  to  look  with  jealousy 
on  an  established  form  of  religious  service  and  government,  as  if  it 
checked  the  freedom  of  enquiry,  and  imposed  so  many  shackles  on 
the  conscience.  Those  fashionable  phrases  (of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  they  betray  greater  levity  or  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject) which  speak  of  man's  natural  right  to  choose  his  own  religion, 
and  to  go  to  heaven  in  liis  own  way,  will  always  meet  with  willing 
hearers  and  forward  scholars.  Hence  even  the  coldest  and  most 
forbidding  heresies,  v/liich  strip  the  religion  of  tlie  Saviour  of  its 
best  encouragements  and  comforts,  are  not  without  their  followers 
.and  proselytes,  %vhen  they  are  recommended  by  a  large  share  of 
common-place  declamations  against  creeds,  and  confessions,  and 
human  authority.  The  choice  of  their  own  Minister  and  their  own 
place  of  worship  (a  choice,  abstractedly  considered,  directly  at 
variance  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
unity  and  order)  and  even  that  consequence  which  men  seem  to 
derive  from  belonging  to  religious  parties,  are  so  many  lures  to 
separation,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart 
©n  the  side  of  its  vanity  and  presumption."     P.  7. 

The  Dean  very  justly  ascribes  the  first  approaches  to  Secta- 
lianisin,  to  certain  opinions  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  a  breach  in  religious  unity,  to  withdraw  the  allegiance  of 
their  professor  from  any  established  Church,  and  especially  from 
the  Church  of  England.  The  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  indeed  a 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  disorder.  External  laws  cannot  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  any  hold  upon  him  who  has  a  law  within 
himself,  and  that  law  dependent  upon  his  own  feelings.  We 
find  accoi  dingly  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  that  in  propor- 
tion Rs  enthusiasm  gained  ground,  sectarianism  and  separation 
followed  its- steps  ;  and  when  at  its  utmost  beiglrf^that  it  absolved 
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its  <^ictlms  from  the  restraint  which  even  a  conventicle  might 
prescribe.  But  most  unfortunately  for  this  Church  and  King- 
dom, we  need  not  ascend  to  the  day  of  Ghurles  for  examples* 
The  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  daily  increasing,  and  the  spirit  of  dis- 
sent increases  nith  it :  while  those  v^jio  within  the  Churcli 
are  infected  with  its  contagion,  bist  ire  too  wise  to  resign  the 
preferriients  which  their  opinions  should  render  them  incapable 
of  retaining,  indemnify  then-  consciences  by  betraying  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church  upon  every  opporlunity  that  offers,  into 
the  bands  of  their  brelhren  without. 

The  appellation  ot  "  Methodist"  was  formerly  applied  in 
many  instances  to  strict  and  religious  men  who  were  in  no  degree 
tainted  with  enihusia>?m:  the  courage  and  the  power  which  the 
fanatical  party  within  the  Church  have  of  late  assumed^  has  do\!e 
much  to  rectify  the  error.  To  those  however  of  onr  readers 
who  may  be  inclined  to  put  the  question,  *'  What  is  M  iLino- 
DiSM  ?'  we  will  reply  m  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 

•*  Methodism  is  that  misrepresentation  of  the  Christian  S!3'Stem» 
which  represents  the  work  of  religion  as  an  immediate  and  percep- 
tible communication  between  God  and  the  believer,  and  resolves  it 
into  feeling  and  sensible  experience  ;  and  consequently  speaks  with 
confidence  and  familiarity  of  Gods  special  and  marvellous  dealings 
with  the  soul,  and  of  his  direct,  and  palpable,  and  miraculous  opera- 
tions upon  the  heart.  Independently  of  the  written  word  of  God, 
and  of  that  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  gives  power 
and  effect  to  his  word,  it  describes  the  Christian  liie  as  consisting,  in 
a  wreat  measure,  of  a  succession  of  private  and  particular  revela- 
tions ;  and  considers  the  capricious  but  powerful  feelings  of  the 
human  mind,  whether  engendered  by  accident,  forc<-d  upon  it  by 
strong  and  positive  assertions,  or  wrought  into  it  by  artifice  and  self- 
delusion,  as  so  many  heavenly  messages  and  divine  oracles.  In 
short  it  represents  the  private  feelings  and  convictions  of  the  indivi- 
dual as  the  sure  and  infallible  criterions  of  Gods  favour,  and  of  his 
owm  reli'^^ious  condition :  and  teaches  him  to  measure  the  pardon  of 
his  sins,  his  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  his  Christian  perfection, 
and  his  title  to  everlasting  life  by  this  arbitrary,  and  mischievous, 
and  unscriptural  standard. 

"  This  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  and  leading  principle 
^f  Methodism  :  a  principle  which  pervades  every  part  tf  its  system, 
and  enters  into  all  its  operations ;  forming  the  central  point  of  its 
doctrinal  discourses  and  modes  of  worship,  and  the  foundation  of 
that  great  fabric  of  error  and  insnbortlination,  which  is  daily  rising 
on  the  ruins  of  sound  and  primitive  Christianity.  In  every  form  of 
assertion,  vision,  and  narrative,  in  sermons  and  dialogues,  and  loose 
sheets  and  pamphlets  of  all  sizes,  in  the  legendary  journals  of  the 
first  founders  of  Methodism,  and  in  the  monthly  tables  of  the  maga- 
zine,  this  principle  is  continually  put  forward  and  circulated.    Under 
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the  names  of  assurances,  experiences,  ne:v  births,  the  tcifness  of  ihs 
Spirit,  the  Spirit' %  xvork  upon  ike  heart,  and  otlier  popular  and  sedu- 
cing phrases,  it  is  represented  as  the  one  thing  necessarjr ;  as  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  true  religion,  the  very  substance  of  the  faith 
which  justifies,  the  undoubted  and  infallible  testimony  of  the  be- 
liever's salvation.  To  prove  this,  even  Scripture  itself  is  alleged 
j'u  that  garbled  and  insulated  manner  in  which  it  has  been  at  all 
times  quoted  in  behalf  of  error  and  heresy,  but  in  a  way  perfectly 
calculated  to  seduce  those  who  are  willing  to  be  seduced,  and  those 
l)fho  are  incapable  of  unravelling  the  sophism,  and  detecting  the 
misrepresentation. 

*'  Such  is  the  p.inciple  of  Methodism  :  and  those  ■who  hold  this 
principle,  whether  they  combine  it  with  Calvinistic  or  Arminian 
opinions,  whether  they  are  followers  of  Whitfield  or  of  Wesley, 
•whether  they  call  themselves  Baptists  or  Independents,  or  profess 
thomselves  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  are,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  Methodists."     P.  S. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  Methodism,  the  same  in  its  source,  the 
same  in  its  tendency,  though  it  vary  in  strengtii  to  every  imagi- 
nable degree ;  from  the  ravings  of  Huntingdon  and  Hill,  to  the 
sleeker  fanaiicism  of  a  serious  lecturer.  Whether  above  or 
below  proof  the  spirit  is  still  the  same.  The  eflfect  of  this  dele- 
terious draught  on  the  minds  of  its  recipients  is  thus  admirably 
described. 

"  But  when  he  has  once  embraced  the  principle  of  Methodism, 
and  has  learned  to  place  the  marvellous  narratives  that  have  been 
detailed  to  him  (to  say  the  least)  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Scriptural  miracles ;  his  passions  are  set  afloat,  and  he  is  eagerly 
occupied  in  posturing  his  own  mind  into  the  same  train  of  fears 
and  hopes,  struggles  and  deliverances,  convictions  £nd  assurances, 
which  have  excited  his  attention  and  astonishment  in  the  experi- 
ences, as  they  are  called,  of  his  fellow  Christians.  In  some  minds 
of  a  less  ardent  temperature,  these  struggles  may  perhaps  lead  to 
much  misery  and  despondence :  but,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  natural 
vanity  and  presumption  of  the  human  heart  soon  bring  them  to  a 
iatisfactory  conclusion.  For  tliese  are  the  passions  on  which  en- 
thusiasm fastens  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  it  enlists  multitudes 
under  its  standard.  For  when  a  man  has  once  persuaded  himself 
that  the  faith  of  which  cometh  salvation  is  to  be  given  him  in  an 
instant,  like  lightning  flashing  from  heaven  ;  tliat  he  is  to  receive 
a  direct  and  infallible  assurance  of  his  pardon  and  acceptance  ;  that 
the  Spirit  is  to  bear  a  positive  and  speaking  testimony  to  his  spirit, 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God  :  this  faith  will  soon  flash  upon  him  ;  this 
assurance  will  soon  be  given  to  him  ;  the  Spirit  (as  he  fondly 
imagines)  will  soon  teach  and  convince  him,  that  he  is  a  child  of 
God. 

"  In  fact,  the  ver^'  struggles  of  the  noviciate  in  Methodism,  are 
commonly  one  branch  of  the  work  of  vanity  aud  self-delusion. 

They 
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They  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  genuine  and  unaffected  sor- 
rows of  a  wounded  and  penitent  spirit,  but  the  artificial  and  exag- 
gerated labours  of  a  mind  placing  itself  in  the  position  which  it 
deems  most  favourable  to  the  completion  of  its  wishes:  the  tem- 
pest which,  as  it  has  been  taught,  mvist  precede  the  sunshine  of 
grace  and  assurance :  the  pangs  and  throws  of  what  is  preposter* 
ously  called  the  new  birth. 

•*  When  this  scheme  has  been  once  adopted,  and  the  persuasions 
of  the  individual  construed  into  assurances  of  forgiveness  and  direct 
testimonies  of  favour,  ever}'  other  vain  persuasion  and  capricious 
Reeling  will  be  regarded  as  an  immediate  ray  of  revelation  and  di- 
vinity.    The  disorderly  practices  and  almost  universal  assumption 
of  the  ministerial  ofFtCe,  which  prevail  in  that  branch  of  them  ethodis- 
tical  body  *,  which   has  fallen  more   immediately  under  my  own 
observation,  are  melancholy  proofs  of  the  fiital  eiiects  of  the  main, 
principle  of  Methodism.     Instead  of  obeying  that  sagacious  precept 
of  the  Apostle,  *  My  brethren,  be  not  many  masters,*  they  have 
among  them  more  masters  than  scholars.     Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  their  imvard  calls  to  pray,  preach,  expound,  and  exhort. 
Meetings  are  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  exercising  their  g^f'ts; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  acquiring  fluency  of  sperch  taid  confidence  of 
forehead ;  where  the  audience  is  proportioned  to  the  progress  of 
the  candidate  for  fame,  and  his  fears  are  removed,  his  bashfulness 
is  conquered,  and  his  vanity  encouraged  by  the  groans  and  accla° 
mations  of  his  hearers."     1'.  \'2. 

This  is  but  too  true  a  delineation  of  the  evil.  We  tremble  at 
the  consequences  of  fanaticism  without  our  walls,  we  shudder  at 
its  practice  wilUin.  For  such  are  the  practices  not  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  alone^  they  are  the  piactices  of  men  who  call 
themselves  Cliurchnien.  Enquire  at  both  our  Universities, 
^.vhether  these  things  be  so  ;  whether,  at  liie  mysterious  and  ma- 
sonic meetings  of  the  chosen  few,  the  young  embryos  of  fanali- 
cisni  are  not  taught  to  exercise  their  gifts,  to  obey  tlieir  calls, 
to  preach,  expound,  and  exhort:  to  laugh  at  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  to  disdain  sober  discipline.  This  is  their  education; 
and  thus  nurtured  in  pride  and  perversity,  they  are  sent  out, 
under  the  auspices  of"  tljeir  pious  pairons,  lo  deride  the  ordi- 
-  nances,  pervert  the  doctrines,  and  sap  the  foundaiions  of  Uiat 
Chinch,  which  they  are  bound,  by  every  tie,  human  and  divine, 
to  support  and  defend. 

After  tliis  exposition  of  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  of  the  sources  to  which  they  are  to  be  traced,  the 
.Dean  proceeds  to  consider  the  methods  bv  whic'.j  the  evil  niav 
btJ  arrested,  and  its  contagion  stayed.  He  recommend'^  his 
Clergy  to  recur  perpetually  to  the  pure  and  primitive  doctrines 
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of  Ghiistianity,  to  state  them  with  accuracy  and  precision,  and 
to  advocate  them  with  firmness  and  consistency.  He  deprecates 
any  compromise  with  enthusiasm  ;  for,  as  he  wisely  and  truly 
obser  es,  ''  every  compromise  with  enthusiasm  virtually  yields 
the  point  in  question." 

■  The  two  great  points  to  which  he  adverts,  in  reference  to  tliis 
recommendation,  are,  first,  the  doctrine  and  definition  of  justi- 
fying faith  ;  and,  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  These 
are  indeed  the  two  rallying  points  of  error  and  enthusiasm  ;  it  is 
therefore  most  powerfully  incumbent  upon  every  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  to  present  his  flock,  with  a  sound,  an  accurate,  and  a 
scriptural  idea  of  these  two  leading  doctrines,  to  warn  them 
against  the  seductions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  perversions  of 
error.  The  views  of  our  author  upon  both  these  subjects,  are 
luminous,  logical,  and  scriptural;  nor  do  we  know  any  other 
place,  in  which  our  readers  will  find  a  more  clear  and  concise 
history  of  the  whole  conti over.sy.  As  a  proof  of  our  assertions, 
we  shall  give  his  summing  up  of  the  latter  question. 

"  To  sum  up  the  state  of  the  question. 

*'  1.  This  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneratian  is  the  result  of 
an  unprejudiced  enquiry  into  the  language  of  Scripture,  conducted 
on  the  soundest  principles  of  critical  and  analogical  reasoning. 

"  2.  It  was  the  uniform  doQtrine  of  all  the  antient  and  orthodox 
Christians,  not  treated  by  them  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate  manner, 
but  put  forward,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  fundamental  article,  and  the 
yery  liinge  of  the  probationarj'  scheme  of  our  religion.  For  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  point  from  which  our 
covenanted  capabilities  of  spiritual  improvement  and  salvation  com- 
mence ;  the  beginning  of  that  mysterious,  but  conditional,  union 
with  our  Savli-ur,  on  which  our  justification  in  this  world,  and  our 
gloriiied  estate  in  another,  unquestionably  depend. 

"  S.  This  same  doctrine  has  been  unequiyocally  adopted  by  ouv 
own  Church,  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  fair  nor  plausible  opening 
to  any  otiier  statement  or  definition. 

•'  On  the  other  hand, 

"  ].  The  departures  from  this  doctrine,  and  the  opinions  which 
have  been  substituted  for  it,  are  vague,  and  various,  and  unsettled  ; 
floating  between  a  moral  process  and  a  miraculous  change ;  always 
lowering  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  and  commonly 
leading  to  fanatical  notions. 

*;'  2.  They  were  all  equally  unknown  to  the  primitive  Churches 
and  antient  Christians,  upon  whose  opiniens  our  own  public  formu- 
laries have  been  avowedly  modelled. 

*'  S.  And,  consequenth',  they  are  all  equally  disclaimed  by  our 
own  Church,  and  are  totally  incompatible  with  her  view  of  the 
question."     P.  23. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  question  could 
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be  presented,  than  the  preceding ;  nor  could  there  be  a  more 
profitable  exercise,  in  any  one  who  was  desirous  of  making  him- 
self  master  of  the  question,  tluiu  to  fill  up,  as  he  may  from  the 
Charge  itself,  so  clear  and  so  precise  an  outline. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  up  in  so  man]y  and  vigorous  a  strain, 
that  wc  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

*'  My  Reverend  Brethren— If  the  main  causes  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  separation  in  our  times  are  deeply  radicated  in  the  vanity 
of  the  human  hear:  and  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding; 
if  this  increase  of  separation  is  principally  owing  to  the  powerful 
fascination  of  fanatical  principles  and  opinions;  if  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  controul  these  principles,  or  even  to  palliate  and  soften  down 
their  evil  consequences,  we  must  not,  however,  yield  to  the  torrent, 
nor  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  our  own  principles  and  doctrines. 
We  must  strenuously  endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  this  con- 
tagious evil,  by  a  manly  appeal  to  plain  sense  and  Scripture  ;  but 
we  must  make  no  compromise  with  enthusiasm,  nor  attempt  to  se- 
cure favour  and  popularity  to  ourselves  by  departing  from  the  doc- 
trines and  surrendering  up  the  claims  of  our  own  Church.  For  the 
claims  of  our  Church  to  allegiance  and  attachment  do  not  depend 
on  its  legal  estahlishment  and  civil  advantages,  but  on  the  orthor 
doxy  of  its  doctrines,  the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  ceremonies 
and  forms  of  worship,  and  its  apostolical  government  and  consti- 
tution :  and,  consequently,  what  we  deplore  is  not  dissent  from  an 
establisJiment,  but  an  ttnreasonable  separation  from  the  communion 
of  an  orlhodox  and  Ajwsiolicnl  Church.^'     P.  25. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  thus  laid  before  them  of 
this  excellent  Charge,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  it  is  no  ordi- 
nary composition,  lis  leading  feature  \a  sound,  compressed, 
and  convincing  sense,  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  luminous  n)anner, 
and  enforced  in  a  manly  and  a  povverf(»l  style.  Jt  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  mind,  in  which  writing  has  been  the  result 
of  tluuight,  and  not  thought  the  follov\er  of  writing.  From  so 
able  a)ul  so  vigorous  a  defender  of  high  and  holy  principle,  we 
shall  expect  to  hear  much  hereafter ;  and  we  trust  that  the  pub- 
licalidu  before  us  may  be  the  prelude  oidy  of  a  Charge  to  lliQ 
Clergy  of  a  more  extended  jurisdiction. 


A  RT.  VIII.  Tracts  relative  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  7i:7itten 
during  a  Residence  of  Five  Years.  Ili/  Major  Alexander 
jBeation,  late  Governor,  &jc.  Illustrated  bif  Viezvs,  engraved 
hy  Mr.  W.  Danit  U,from  the  Drazoings  of  Samuel  Davis,  Esq, 
4to.     pp.  330.     G.  and  N.  ISicoI.     1810. 

A   DESCRIPTION   of  the  island   of  St.  Helena,  and  a  history 
of  its  productions,  would  be  at  all  times  worthy  of  attention  ;  but 
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since  tlie  removal  of  the  ex-emperor  to  this  remarkable  spoi^our 
intertst  has  been  still  more  engaged  in  every  circumstance  at- 
tending it.  The  consequence  of  which  has  been  that  various 
publications  have  appeared,  professing  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  what  the  authors  were  probablv  a'*  ignorant  of  as  those 
whom  they  would  inform.  With  all  these  poachers  upon  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  as  when 
the  immediate  curiosity  of  tiie  public  is  past,  those  publications 
which  are  calculated  only  to  satisfy  it,  will  assuredly  die  with  it. 
The  work  before  us  at  any  period  would  have  engaged  our  at- 
tention :  it  is  written  by  one,  who,  from  his  high  official  silua- 
tjon,  had  ample  opp«jrtuniues  of  extending  his  observation,  and 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge.  Of  the^e  oj)portuuities  he  appears 
to  have  taken  the  fullest  advantage,  and  to  have  presented  us  with 
a  luminous,  accurate,  and  most  iulerestmg  account  of  an  island, 
which,  both  in  a  commercial  and  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
pf  such  extraordinary  importance. 

This  island  was  discovered  in  1302:  though  now  desolate  and 
denuded,  its  interior  was  then  one  entire  forest,  and  many  of  it^ 
pld  inhabitants  can  remember  fragments  of  trees  on  parts  now 
the  most  bare.  The  cause  of  this  denudation  isattribuied  prin- 
cipally to  nnmense  quanlities  of  goats,  which  were  mtroduced  in 
1513.  if  these  were  confined  in  flocks,  Gi^n.  Beatson  supposes, 
that  the  inland  might  in  time  be  restored  tp  its  pristine  condition, 
and  again  become  a  well  wooded  and  a  beautilul  spot. 

The  introductory  chapter  contains  a  genealogical  account  of 
the  island,  with  the  most  probable  ihcory  of  its  primary  forma- 
tion, namely,  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  a  large  island,  of  which  th^ 
greater  part  has  been  sunk  under  water  by  the  force  of  earth? 
quakes  and  volcanos.  In  this  chapter,  we  are  presented  with 
observations  on  its  mineral  and  vegetable  productions,  soil,  and 
climate,  with  its  caj  abilities  of  improvement,  and  on  its  singular 
strength  aud  secmity  as  a  military  station.  From  the  latter,  wc 
^ail  extract  the  following  paragraphs. 

"  The  natural  strength  of  St.  Helena  consists  in  its  compact 
form  and  size,  and  in  its  inaccessible  coasts,  formed  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  chain  of  rocks,  or  mountains,  rising  in  nearly  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  to  the  height  of  Ironi  5U0  or  600,  to  more  than 
I'JOO  feet. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  vessel:;  bound  to  St.  Helena,  take  care 
to  be  considerably  to  windward  ;  so  that  by  steering  afterwards  a 
westerly  course,  they  can  hardly  fail  of  falling  in  with  it.  After 
gaining  sight  of  the  land,  they  steer  towards  the  north-cast  end,  in 
bfder  to  fetch  the  road,  by  keeping  close  to  the  Barn  and  Sugar- 
Loaf  Point ;  for  when  they  attempt  to  come  round  by  the  south- 
west point,  they  generally  find  themselves  so  much  baffied  by  f»ur- 
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ries  of  wind,  issuing  in  all  directions  from  the  vallles,  that  they  can- 
not proceed  \rithout  standing  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  order 
to  get  the  trade  wind.  But,  even  then,  they  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  work  into  the  road ;  because  the  wind  to  leeward  of  the 
island  seldom  blows  for  five  minutes  together  in  the  same  direction. 
In  addition  to  those  difficulties,  an  enemy's  fleet  would  have  to  work 
in,  in  the  face  of  a  great  number  of  guns;  which  would  not  fail  to 
rake  them  ;  and  after  coming  on  the  bank,  perhaps  within  less  than 
a  mile  of  the  shore,  they  might  attempt  to  warp  in,  which  would  be 
wholly  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  constant  and  excessive  fire 
from  the  batteries  on  shore.  The^nearer  the  ships  approached,  the 
greater  would  be  the  risk ;  particularly  from  the  fire  of  the  elevated 
batteries,  which  would  penetrate  the  upper  decks,  and  pass  through 
the  hull  under  water,  and  even  into  their  magazines  ;  so  that  there 
would  be  imminent  danger  of  losing  the  ships,  both  by  sinking  and 
blowing  up. 

"  It  must  nevertheless  be  observed,  that  although  such  a  wind  as 
would  enable  vessels  to  come  into  the  road  by  South-west  Point,  be 
very  rare  in  this  latitude,  yet  westerly  winds  have  been  known  to 
prevail  for  a  week  together.  These,  however,  seldom  occur  oftener 
than  once  in  five  or  six  months,  and  as  their  duration  is  often  mo- 
mentary and  always  precarious,  it  would  be  too  great  an  uncertainty 
for  an  enemy,  after  a  long  voyage,  to  wait  here  in  the  expectation 
of  so  very  precarious  an  event. 

"  From  those  observations  it  will  appear  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  arriving  at  James  s  'I'own  without  coming  round  the  north- 
east end  of  the  island.  And  even  then,  if  ships,  after  doubling 
Sugar-Loaf  Point,  where  the  trade  wind  generally  leaves  them,  and 
the  eddies  commence,  do  not  keep  close  under  the  shore  all  the  way 
between  that  and  the  road,  they  run  great  risk  of  being  blown  en- 
tirely off  the  bank;  or  of  being  compelled  to  come  to  an  anchor  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  batteries. 

"  Ships  thus  obliged  to  hug  the  shore  between  Sugar-loaf  Point 
and  the  road,  gives  the  island  a  prodigious  advantage  over  an  enemy 
who  might  attempt  this  route ;  because  he  would  be  exposed  to 
such  a  continued  and  multiplied  fire  from  the  batteries  between 
Butter-milk  Point,  and  James's  Town,  as  scarcely  any  number  of 
ships  would  be  able  to  overcome. 

"  liupert's  Bay,  James's  Town,  and  Lemon  Valley,  are  the  prin- 
cipal landing  places  on  the  leeward  coast.  All  tliese  are  well  for- 
tified by  fieur  d'eau  batteries,  provide  d  with  furnaces  for  heating 
ehot,  and  flanked  by  cannon  placed  upon  the  clilTs  far  above  the 
reach  of  ships'  guns.  Mortars  and  howitzers  for  showering  grape 
upon  ships'  decks,  or  upon  i)oats  attempting  to  land,  are  also  pro- 
vided. In  short,  it  seeois  wholly  impossible  to  force  a  descent  at 
any  of  those  points.  Even  admitting  that  the  enemy's  troops  got 
C-n  shore,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  fleur  d'eau  batteries,  they 
would  then  bo  exposed  to  inevitable  destructian,  from  the  tremend- 
ous fire  from  the  heights,  and,  above  all,  from  the  immense  quanti- 
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ties  of  grape  (or  even  stones)  that  might  be  thrown  (with  very  small 
charges  of  powder)  from  howitzei'S  and  carronades  of  large  calibre 
placed  upon  the  heights,  against  which  it  would  be  wholly  impossi- 
ble to  find  shelter. 

*'  Besides  the  principal  landing  places  above  mentioned,  there 
are  several  ravines,  or  vallies,  interspersed  throughout  the  coast, 
where  an  enemy  might  undoubtedly  land,  if  he  were  not  opposed: 
but,  most  of  these  are  also  protected  by  batteries ;  or  are  so  easily 
defended  by  rolling  stones  from  the  heights,  that  no  body  of  troops 
attempting  to  gain  the  interior  b}'  these  ravines  could  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  success."     P.  Ixxx. 

The  General  proceeds  to  state  his  plan  of  defence^  which  ap- 
pears simple  in  the  extreme,  and  therefore  most  effective.  Much 
also  of  the  security  of  the  island  is  to  the  telegraphs,  which  are 
go  well  disposed,  as  to  place  its  whole  circle  under  the  immediate 
surveillance  of  the  governor. 

The  Tracts  will  be  found  peculiarly  interesting  to  those 
who  have  a  turn  ior  agriculturists,  and  are  desirous  of  tracing 
its  progress  even  in  the  most  desolate  and  distant  ciimes. 
Gen.  Beatson  has  written  largely,  but  luminously,  upon  this 
important  point,  and  his  observations  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
most  beneAcial  effect  on  the  island  itself. 

To  these  succeed  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  cele- 
brated mutiny  in  December,  ISll,  when  Gen.  Bealson  had 
the  command.  Though  the  detail  is  drawn  up  with  great  mo- 
desty, his  conduct  appeajs  to  have  been  highly  mesitorious ;  to 
his  fiimuess  indeed,  and  discretion,  the  safety  of  the  island  nuut 
be  attributed.  From  this  narrative  we  shall  make  the  foilowins: 
extract. 

"  About  one  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  as  no  firing  had  been 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Long  Wood,  I  began  to  entertain  ap- 
prehensions for  the  safety  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  about 
the  same  time  two  lights  and  a  number  of  men  were  discerned, 
moving  slowly  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  two  miles  east  from  Plan- 
tation-house;  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  mutineers  advanc- 
ing with  cannon.  Major  Doveton,  commandant  of  the  volunteers, 
immediately  dispatched  two  active  men  of  his  corps  to  gain  intel- 
ligence. Messrs.  .John  Bagley  and  Kennedy  were  selected  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  very  soon  after,  a  black  messenger  brought 
intelligence,  that  Colonel  Broughton  and  his  party  were  taken 
prisoners. 

«'  This  information  gave  me  at  first  some  uneasiness,  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  which  my  friend  and  colleague  would  be  exposed 
in  the  intended  attack  upon  the  mutinous  troops:  but  there  was 
no  alternative ;  for  however  much  I  value  the  life  of  Colonel 
Broughton,  I  could  not  permit  considerations  of  a  private  nature 
to  iaterfere  with  my  public  duties  ;  nor  to  deter  Eie  from  carrying 
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Into  execution  the  plans  I  had  formed,  which  were  imperiously 
necessary  for  restoring  military  subordination,  and  the  peace  and 
order  of  this  settlement. 

^'  At  the  same  time  I  considered  it  proper  to  make  an  attempt 
to  rescue  his  person  from  the  impendinp;  danger.  I  thei-efore  wrote 
a  pencil  note  to  Captain  Sampson,  directing  him  to  advance  with 
30  chosen  men  to  form  an  ambuscade  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
mutinous  column,  and  to  commence  the  attack,  by  giving  one 
fire  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  Colonel  Broughton,  (who  might 
be  distinctly  seen  by  the  lights  the  mutineers  had  imprudently 
with  them,)  and  immediately  after  to  rush  upon  them  with  the 
bayonet.     Major  Kinnaird  was  to  support  this  attack. 

"  I  had  just  given  these  orders  when  Major  Wright  arrived,  and 
informed  me  the  mutineers  had  halted  within  50  or  60  yards  of 
Major  Kinnaird's  post ;  and  had  sent  forward  to  offer  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  would  surrender.  The  negociations  were 
intentionally  protracted  until  day-light  on  the  24th  ;  which  having 
terminated  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole  party,  the 
attempt  to  rescue  Colonel  Broughton  became  unnecessary. 

"  The  first  proposal  sent  by  the  mutineers,  were,  *  that  griev- 
ances must  be  redressed,  and  a  promise  given,  that  the  soldiers 
should  have  regular  issues  of  spirits  from  the  stores;'  to  which  I 
sent  word  by  Major  Wright,  '  tlint  i  would  grant  no  terms  ;  I 
could  not  treat  with  rebels  ;  and  if  they  did  not  instantly  surren- 
der, I  would  put  every  man  to  the  sword.' 

"  Major  Wright  soon  after  returned,  and  told  me  the  mutineers 
hoped  I  would  grant  terms ;  and  it  was  observed  by  some  per- 
sons around  me,  that  the  life  of  Colonel  Broughton  v/ould  be  in 
great  danger  if  the  attack  wevc  made.  To  this  observation  I  re- 
plied that  the  mutineers  having  possession  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  would  be  no  security  to  themselves ;  and  a  second 
message  was  returned,  apprising  them  of  this  resolution;  and 
that  I  would  instantly  order  them  to  be  fired  upon,  and  the  whole 
destroyed  if  they  did  not  submit.  Upon  receiving  this  reply,  they 
began  to  waver ;  and  finally  they  proposed  to  Majors  Wright 
and  Hodson,  that  all  they  would  now  ask,  was  my  promise  of 
pardon  ;  but  this  I  positively  refused ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
formed them,  if  they  did  not  yield  unconditionally,  that  Major 
Kinnaird  had  received  orders  to  put  the  whole  of  them  to  death. 
It  was  now  day-light,  and  seeing  a  superior  force  opposed  to 
them,  they  at  length  surrendered,  saying  they  would  trust  to  my 
mercy. 

"  Of  above  two  hundred  men  that  sallied  from  James's  Town, 
upon  this  mad  and  desperate  enterprise,  only  75  remained  toge- 
ther in  the  "morning;  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  repented,  and  re- 
turned to  their  barracks. 

"  The  prisoners  were  put  in  close  confinemeait  at  High  Knoll, 
and  the  following  General  Orders  were  issued. 
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*'  *  The  Governor  had  hoped  that  the  eommunlcation  of  his  sen- 
timents in  the  orders  of  yesterday,  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
convincing  the  soldiers  in  garrison  of  his  dispositions  to  render 
them  the  strictest  justice  on  every  occasion  ;  and  of  his  readiness 
to  afford  redress  for  any  real  grievances  they  may  sustain.  He 
could  hardly  have  supposed  that  so  numerous  a  body  of  the  corps 
of  infantry,  exceeding  200  men,  could  have  been  so  misled  by  a 
few  discontented  and  factious  persons,  as  to  commit  acts  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion  in  the  manner  they  have  done,  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  by  avowing  an  intention  also  of  seizing 
the  person  of  tlie  Governor  himself.  Fi'om  the  conversations  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Broughton  had  with  these  deluded  men,  it  evidently 
appears  there  has  been  too  much  pains  taken,  by  some  villains 
in  this  island,  to  misrepresent,  or  to  construe,  every  act  of  the  Go- 
vernor, as  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  former  Governor  had  ever  been  so  attentive  to 
the  comforts,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement,  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  garrison.  tHe  has  never  ceased  to  do  his  utmost  to  augment 
the  produce  of  the  lands,  by  which  alone  can  the  necessaries  of 
life  be  reduced  in  price,  and  thereby  come  within  the  reach  of  a 
soldier's  pay.  It  is  true,  the  issues  of  spirits  have  been  disconti- 
nued ;  and  this  is  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  his 
duty  to  obey  ;  and  what  the  soldiers  did  demand,  it  is  impossible 
to  give.  The  garrison  may  recollect  the  shameful  excesses  that 
were  committed  lately,  after  the  arrival  of  12  casks  of  rum  from 
the  Cape,  and  the  great  increase  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  which 
immediately  followed  ;  notwithstanding  the  soldiers  were  limited 
to  half-daily  rations  of  spirits.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Governor  did  recommend  to  Mr.  Pringle,  at  the  Cape,  not  to  send 
the  remaining  casks ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  requested  him  to 
send  Cape  wine,  which  is  hourly  expected ;  in  order  to  give  a 
trial  and  to  ascertain  if  this  substitute  for  spirits  would  be  accepts 
able ;  if  so,  it  would  be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford 
regular  issues,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  per  day  to  each  man.  It  is 
also  well  known,  when  any  soldier's  term  of  service  is  expired, 
that  the  Governor  has  never,  in  any  instance,  refused  his  discharge. 
Wherefore,  if  any  are  dissatisfied  with  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  on  this  establishment,  they  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  quit  it,  when  their  term  of  service  shall  have  been  ex- 
pired. Nay,  the  Governor  will  even  go  further ;  for  if  there  be 
any  eiibctive  men  here,  who  dislike  their  situations  because  they 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  committing  excessive  intemperance, 
he  will  readily  accommodate  them,  by  entertaining  them  and 
making  up  the  term  of  five  years,  for  any  of  the  India  establish- 
ments, where  they  will  have  opportunities  of  satisfying  thejr 
propensities. 
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"  *  It  came  to  the  knov/ledge  of  the  Governor  last  night,  that  the 
infantry  complain  of  some  hardships  in  the  nature  and  amount  of 
stoppages.  The  circumstances  that  have  been  represented  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  as  well  as  some  particulars  in  a  written 
statement  in  his  possession,  are  matters  that  will  be  immediately- 
attended  to.  In  short  every  soldier  may  rest  assured,  thatifrea^ 
grievances  are  properly  represented,  there  never  shall  be  cause 
to  complain  of  want  of  redress — but  at  the  same  time  the  Go- 
vernor must  apprize  the  soldiers,  that  no  menaces,  no  intimidating 
anonymous  papers,  like  those  that  have  been  recently  handed 
about,  can  ever  produce  a  change  in  his  conduct.  He  will  do  his 
duty ;  but  he  will  never  permit  a  stain  on  his  reputation  and 
character,  by  yielding  to  mutinous  clamour  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands.' "     P.  220. 

The  dan^rer  was  not  yet  past,  nor  the  mutinous  spirit  re- 
pressed. Happily,  however,  by  the  tirmness  and  resolution  of 
the  Governor,  and  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  officers 
under  his  command,  peace  and  order  were  at  length  restored. 

Gen.  Beatson  considers  our  European  notions  of  the  quan- 
tity of  rats  to  be  found  at  St.  Helena,  as  perfectly  erroneous. 
In  his  opinion,  they  are  neither  more  numerous  nor  destructive 
than  in  the  farms  of  England. 

It  certainly  appears,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  island  is  ca- 
pable of  a  very  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  we  trust,  that 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  at  present  placed,  that 
the  excellent  observations  of  our  author  will  not  be  neglected. 
They  are  the  result  of  much  thought  and  e.\perience,  and,  if. 
put  into  practice,  will  impart  a  comfort  and  an  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Helena,  with  which  they  have  never  yet  been 
acquainted. 

'J'he  population  of  the  island  is  clearly  in  an  increasing  state  ; 
in  ITCJy,  there  were  334  v\hites,  and  721  blacks,  in  1799, 
there  were  3S8  whites,  and  12j7  blacks;  and  in  1812,  there 
were  582  wiiites,  and  1150  blacks.  The  importation  of  slaves 
having  been  interdicted  in  1792,  the  decrease  of  tlie  black  po- 
pulation may  easily  be  accounted  for. 

Of  lish,  there  are  found  seventy-six  different  sorts.  Whales 
in  great  abundance  appear  in  August,  and  remain  there  about 
tinee  months. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  wiJl  not  permit  us  to  make  any 
further  extracts  from  this  excellent  work.  We  trust,  however, 
jhat  it  will  be  generally  read,  not  as  an  idle  and  a  superticial 
account,  but  as  a  thoughtful,  clear,  and  judicious  production  of 
one  who  has  expended  nmch  time  and  attention  upon  the  state 
of  that  island,  of  which  he  was  once  the  respected  and  successful' 
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Art.  IX.  J  Graimnar  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  on  a  new  Plan, 
Bi/  John  Jo/ics.  Third  Edition,  liilino.  pp.  2yy.  Gs. 
Lonfiinim  and  Co.     1815. 

\VlTH  the  merit?!  of  Mr.  J.  Jones  as  a  theologian,  \ve  have 
aheady  acquainted  our  readers  at  considerable  length  :  we  are 
happy  to  meet  him  at  present  in  a  new  character,  and  to  pay  our 
respects  to  hiui  as  a  grauaiiarian.  Mr.  Jones  infoiius  us,  tiiat 
this  volume  is  not  tiie  crude  and  undigested  effusion  of  a  hurried 
pen,  but  that  he  has  now-,  for  the  third  tinie,  recomposed  it ; 
"  and  he  now  presents  it  to  the  public,  in  a  form,  he  {)resumes, 
not  less  useful  to  schoolmasters,  than  to  those  who  study  GreeJc 
in  their  closets."  Our  readers  will  be  desirous  of  witnessnig  the 
effects  of  this  re-composition,  and  the  fruits  of  these  rpirai 
<Ppo)iri^ss,  of  Mr.  J.  Jones.  In  the  third  page,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  apostrophes. 

*'  An  apostrophe  is  the  elision  of  a  final  vowel  when  succeeded 
by  another;  as  wao'  bimv  for  ^rapa  bjjlov.  The  mark  of  an  apostrophe 
is  a  comma  over  the  place  of  the  vowel  cut  off. 

"  The  vowels  t  and*,  when  final,  instead  of  being  apostrophized, 
assume  »  ;  as  sd:(j;t|cv  avrovf  for  iStooi^i  uvrov;  and  ri^-t  ri^uvj  T»cr»» 
^yMV.^'      P.  3. 

Tt  will  certaliily  be  a  piece  of  news  both  to  schoolniasters,  and 
to  those  who  study  Greek  in  their  closets,  that  ri  and  u,  both  of 
which  we  presume  to  be  vowels,  suffer  elision  by  the  apostro- 
phes. V/e  should  certainly  advise  a  boy  to  beware  how  he  gave- 
this  information  to  tiie  former.  We  have  also  a  .eort  of  preju- 
dice, that  the  vowels  s  and  j,  when  final,  are  sometimes  apostro- 
phized :  we  cannot  say  to  Mr.  Jones,  as  to  Telemachus, 
Tr)X£|U.ap(,',  ovV  offiSsv  kuv.os  aaasai,  ov^  o.'jo'aixcov, 
.  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  recompositir.M,  has  presented  us  with  various 
novelties  of  this  nature,  in  j).  ob,  we  are  told,  in  the  enumera- 
tion t)f  defective  nouns,  that  those  words  which  occur  in  the 
dative  only,  are  "  TfoCacr;,  ^fv^psT/,  a-'J^paTio^zacn  derived  from  the 
obsoletes  TpoQcus  a  sheep,  Ssv^^os  a  tree,  av^^awo^yjj-  servile." 

We  believe  that  we  have  read  in  Homer, 
YloKXa.  06  ol  TTpoQoiT  Hff;ce. 
And  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides, 

/Hw^T),  XcTciva,  Q'/ifcci  ovs  G'  aXptyj  rpi(psi, 
Among  the  adjectives  which  change  as  into  av,  is  enumerated 
agivaf,  aeivav  evei-fiowing.     We  suspect  this  word  to  be  found 
only  in  the  inventive  genuis  of  Mr.  Jones.     Jn  his  ne.\t  recom- 
positiou,  \vc  trust  that  he  will  give  us  his  authority. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  judgment  of  Mr.  J.  Jones,  he  has  selected 
-rlo{Mxi  as  his  model  for  the  passive  voice,  a  word  used  but  iu 
comparatively  a  few  tenses,  and  for  the  best  possible  reason,  from 
its  confusion  with  the  more  common  tenses  of  T»'9npt,j.  So  we 
have  riQvaoi^sn,  et/Qtjv,  rlQ-nrt,  TiOe.'w,  &c.  gravely  given  us  as 
parts  of  r/optai. 

In  his  Syntax,  p.  167,  Mr.  J.  Jones  is  exceedingly  amusing. 

*'  When  a  person  or  thing  is  represented  in  discourse,  as  the 
subject  to  which  a  quahty  belongs,  or  the  agent  concerned  in  the 
performance  of  any  action,  it  assumes  a  termination,  appropriated 
to  this  purpose,  called  the  Nominative  Case."     P.  67- 

Now  m  cxo'TeTte  Tr,v  Toy  'Vpa.ixixarly.Qv  ayvoia-v,  ''  see  the  igno- 
rance of  the  grammarian,"  we  should  conceive  that  the  gramma- 
rian (i.e.  Mr.  J.  Jones)  was  the  subject  to  which  this  ignorance 
belonged,  and  yet  ypafxij.oiJUou  is  not  in  the  nominative  case. 

We  have  not  lime  to  go  through  all  the  rules  of  Mr.  Jones,  we 
will  take  one  at  hazard. 

**  Rule  IV.  Nouns  connected  with  other  nouns,  to  limit 
their  signification,  assume  the  nature  of  adjectives. 
»  "  'EMa?  <pw»»!,  Greece-tongue,  i.  e.  Grecian  tongue ;  xovpiSin  aXo' 
X^,  a  virgin-wife  ;  iA,avTeta,  aTroS/^,  prediction-ashes,  i.  e.  prophetic 
ashes ;  av^^a;  vsfuii,  heroes-men,  i.  e.  heroic  men ;  roxale?  xu«f , 
teeming  bitches ;  ^evy.nhi  linroi,  yoke-horses,  i.  e.  a  pair  of 
horses  ;  Op«ac£ij  ►:;/x(p«t,  mountaiu-nymphs  ;  OXi^/xw^a^E?  ^ot/o-as, 
Olyrapian-muses  ;  /^anacriy  >,vcranfAx<7-if  with  madness-fury,  i.  e.  mad 
fury  ;  vQfi»  unfx,  arrogance-man,  i.e.  arrogant  man."     P.  171. 

If  xovpi^ln  be  not  an  adjective.  Homer  has  made  a  strange 
blunder ;  for  we  find  it  applied  also  in  another  gender  and  ter- 
mination to  a  man, 

■    Y^ovpi^lov  isoQiovcoc  zsoaiv,  tov  apisrov  Ay^atojv.      II.  E.  414. 
to  say  nothing  of  /Lz-avrcToj  'AttoXXoiv,  or  of  two  or  three  other  of 
his  examples,  which  are  sufficiently  doubtful. 

The  Greek  language  is  indeed  obliged  to  Mr.  J.  Jones,  not 
only  for  many  transformations,  but  also  for  many  useful  additions ; 
one  especially,  of  an  ablative  case. 

**  Rule  XXI.  Nouns  expressing  the  medium  or  the  instru- 
ment by  which  an  action  is  performed,  are  used  in  the  Ablative 
Case. 

*'  Xefffi  TTciptv^vvov-st;,  Directing  with  our  hands.  Acyoj?  »a7rT«r, 
Tearing  me  with  words.     Kwcpaiq  Trnv^ao-i  ^oaxe,  Feed  thyself  with 

the  light  air.  Ot^  yup  apyv^iu  >^  yjj^^'^  (/.uxxptov  to  Qetov  ovSs  ^^ovTatf 
1^  xipavjoK  »crp^fpov,  aXXci  «iTir'3/>t^  »tj  (ppatyjaUf  For  the  Divinity  is  not 
rendered  blessed  by  silver  and  gold,  nor  strong  by  the  roar  and 
bolts  of  thunder,  but  by  knowledge  and  intelligence.  Plutarch.'* 
J*.  216. 

We 
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We  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  J.  Jones  about  a  term.  He 
may  call  X£/>ffi  the  ablative  case,  or  the  subjunctive  case,  or  the 
transitive  case,  or  another  case,  which  he  chooses.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate,  however,  that,  wherever  tlie  W5  uvferendi  is  to  be 
expressed  in  Greek,  the  genitive  case  is  constanil}'  used  after  the 
verb  or  the  preposition,  in  the  stead  of  the  Latin  ablative :  to 
which,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,,  as  every  schpol-boy  knows, 
it  generally  corresponds. 

It  would  be  hardly  credible,  that  the  author  of  a  Greek  Gram- 
mar should  omit  to  assign  to  ys,  its  constant  sense  oi'"  at  least,'* 
or  to  give  av  and  xs  their  potential  or  indefinite  power  ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  should  confound  ys  and  xe  as  having  the  aamfe 
sense. 

"  Pf,  XE,  and  by  adding  v,  x.si;,  and  probably  nxi^  are  taken  from 
the  Hebrew  nj,  ge,  and  primarily  signified  ihis^ 

"  Hence  the  use  of  ys  or  «s  is  to  render  emphatic  cr  prominent 
the  word  which  goes  before  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  attention  to  rest  on  the  preceding 
term — hyi,  this  man."     P.  279. 

Mr.  J.  Jones,  with  his  usual  modesty,  proceeds,  in  p.  2SS,  to 
correct  Homer. 

"  Homer  should  thus  have  described  the  horses  of  Rhesus. 

atetjLoiffi  ofx.oiOif   The  horses  of  this  man  were  the  handsomest  and 
largest  I  have  ever  seen,  being  whiter  than  snow,  and  like  the 

wind  in  swiftness. But  instead  of  this  he  sayS)  th  ^e,  xaMirej 

Ivnsi  jooK,  Yih  /Atytry?}  MvxoTspoi  ;^tot®-,  II.  X.  436.'* 

If  he  had  thus  described  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  Homer  would 
have  committed  as  gro'^s  a  blunder  as  Mr.  J.  Jonei!!,  in  putting 
uv  Joov  for  ous  t'Sov,  besides  making  a  most  straggling,  inelegant 
sentence,  in  which  the  omission  of  the  verb  is  infinitely  more 
glaring  than  as  it  stands  at  present. 

We  could  amuse  ourselves  much  with  Mr.  J.  Jones's  gram- 
matical improvements,  did  we  not  hasten  on  to  the  bonne  bouche 
of  the  whole,  viz.  ten  pages  on  the  subject  of  qucuttitij,  a  subject 
M-hich  Mr.  Jones  appears  to  understand  almost  as  well  as  gram- 
mar. We  will  give  the  reader  a  spiceligium  of  Mr.  J.Jones's 
discoveries  upon  this  part  of  Greek  literature. 

Discovery  \.     ''  All  diphthongs  are  long." 

Not  a  single  qualification.  Aristophanes  then  has  committed 
a  sad  error, 

Axy\  adrau  CTTOy^cc)  rpixxovTovri^Ei.      Ach.  194. 
And  a  worse  in  the  following  line : 

K«»  Tw  Bv\«.VTC(s  ^nT»  J — Tovfui.     Plut.  44. 

Discovery 
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Discovery  II.     "  A  final  is  short ;  as  acoixa  :  except  in  the  first 
declension,  where  a  is  equivalent  to  n" 
We  think  that  we  have  read  in  Homer, 

Bad  news  for  Mr.  J.  Jones,  who  is  so  sturdy  a  warrior  against 
quantity  and  grammar. 

Discover}/  III,  A,  preceding  the  final  r,  is  short,  except  the 
"  nominative  cases  of  participles,  as  rv^^xij  and  all  cases  of  the 
first  declension,  as  9»^'«f>  f^ovax^" 

We  should  recommend  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  J.  Jones,  the  fol- 
lowing line,  when  his  fimcy  runs  away  with  him : 

Ayy.£  5e'  pciv  zroXi/xsaroi  Ifj^oii  dna.'krnv  vtto  ^ilpfiv. 

Discovery  IV.     '*  A  is  long  before  a  vowel." 

**  A  is  long  in  the  penultimate  of  verbs  in  duf  if  preceded  hj 
f  or  e." 

Mr.  J.  Jones's  discoveries  flow,  as  Hesiod  expresses  it: 
K^Tjir,?  T*  divlov  y.eci  duoppurov — 

Oi/K  opaiaSf  Mr.  J.  Jones,  that  A  may  be  short  in  the  penulti- 
mate of  verbs  in  auy  t'lough  it  be  preceded  by  f  ?  at  least  Homer 
did,  II.  H.  448. 

Discovery  V.  "  A  penultimate  in  the  genitive  of  the  third 
declension,  is  often  long,  as  rirav :  gen.  Tiravor,  xspas,  x-sparos, 
but  short  in  all  neuter  nonns;  acoixa  awixxros." 

Then  xepacs  is  not  a  neuter  noun ;  and  (fvais  xipeirx  ra.vqon  is 
a  blunder  of  Anacreon. 

Discovery  VI.  "  T  j)enultima  is  long — in  nouns  before  pUf 
or  in  adjectives  before  poi,  as  dynuptZj  Uyjupos,  o'iijjpoi." 

Surely  the  genius  of  absurdity,  /xeiotowv  ^Xoavooiai  "STfoo-wxracr*, 
was  piesent,  when  Mr.  Jones  made  this  notable  discovery: 
fj.t))upoi,  kyjupos,  &.C.  might  have  stared  him  in  the  face. 

Discover!/  VII.  *'  Y  final  is  short ;  except  in  the  imperfect  and 
second  aorist,  where  t;  is  a  contraction  of  ve ;  as  etpv  ;  in  the  names 
of  the  letters  f/.v,  w  ;  in  <tv  or  iv ;  in  the  adverbs  v,  as  purcciv ; 
in  nouns  of  a  double  termination,  ^cpy.vi;  and  (po^xvT ;  in  nouns  in 
vp,  as  wvp,  fjLXfrvp ;  and  in  the  monosyllables  ut?,  o-t/?,  together  with 
many  others."     P.  291. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  was  thinking  probably  of  the  Latin  tii,  which 
is  certainly  long,  as  a  boy  of  eight  years  old  would  inform  him. 
The  same  boy,  after  an  advance  of  two  years,  vvould  also  inform 
him,  that  ai/  and  rv  were  equally  short. 

Nyy  5*  £x  TOt  spacij  av  5'  evi  (^pia  ^uXKso  c^ai. 
Or,  if  Mr.  J.  Jones  entertains  any  hope  of  credit  from  these 
his  reconiposltions,  we  will  hint  to  him, 

rioXXa  ijAra-^v  'CTc'Xei  xi'Xix^  jC  Xi'ty^s'^  dxqtt  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  y.iorrr/vj  &c.  &c. 
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Let  these  few  notable  discoveries  upon  the  subject  of  quan-=> 
tity  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  portion  of  what  Mr.  J.  Jones 
is  facetiously  pleased  to  denominate  a  Grammar.  In  the  mean 
time  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  we  hold  the  accuracy  of 
]N!r.  Jones  as  a  granmianan  in  as  high  respect  as  we  do  his 
orthodoxy  as  a  theologian.  If,  indeed,  his  divinity  was  to  be 
rated  by  his  Granuiiar,  a  more  just  appreciation  of  its  merits 
could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Jones  modestly  observes  of  his  work,  that  ''the  author 
conceived  it  susceptible  of  much  improvement ;''  and  thai  there- 
fore he  recomposed  it,  and  produced  it  in  its  present  amended 
form.  Perhaps  we  should  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  now  at  its 
higliest  pitch  of  perfection,  for  we  certainly  conceive,  that  all 
improvement  would  be  linown  away  upon  it.  The  ouiy 
amendment  of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  that  which  would  arise 
from  the 

Emendaturis  ignihus. 


Art.  X.  yl  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Robert,  Loid  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Bi/  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Archdeacon 
of  Londo7i,  and  I  icar  of  S/.  Martin  in  the  Fields  P/'.O- 
iished  by  Command  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
hurij.     4to.  28  pp.     2s.     Rivingtons.     1816. 

IriE  Archdeacon  has  selt^cted  for  his  text  Eph.  i.  If), 

*'  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  forefjrners,  but 
fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God:  and 
are  built  up  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Apostles  and  Propliets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone  ;  in  whom  ail  the 
building  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into  an  holy  lemple  in  the 
Lord  :  in  whom  you  al^o  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  J 
God  through  the'  Spirit." 

His  fir«t  object  is  to  shew  the  perversion  of  this  precept  by 
the  Cr.urch  of  Komc,  in  requiring  the  whole  Christian  Cluiich 
to  be  so  framed  and  organiz-d  as  to  bring  it  in  subjection  to  one 
earthly  h^ad.  This  from  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  die 
moral  v, orld  never  could  have  been  wirr.ii)  die  view  of  the  Apos- 
tle. '\  he  Arciidearon  dien  proceeds  to  consider  those  strut  ties 
of  disciphnt:,  oi  teilowship,  an  i  '>f  orde; ,  \\hich  ought  to  bw'o- 
.sisi  between  Chiiftiau  Churches,  so  as  still  to  preserve  that 
harmony  of  desi»ii,  that  co  operation  of  piupose,  and  ihat 
imily  of  faith,  which  together  form  die  idea  of  one  household 
und  one  temple,  whosu  maker  and  builder  \i  God. 

«'  If, 
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**  It  is  not  a  word  of  truth  and  doctrme  or\\y,  to  be  sown  iri  se- 
cret, and  lodged  in  silence  in  the  heart,  but  a  form  of  structure 
which  tlie  text  expresses,  with  foundations  and,  connections,  with 
external  fi.;ure  and  entire  coherence.  How  else  shall  the  simili- 
tude which  the  language  of  St.  Paul  presents  to  notice,  be  pre- 
served at  all  ?  Evident  it  is  then  that  the  settled  rule  and  decided 
form  of  discipline  was  established  in  the  Christian  household  in  all 
periods  of  its  growth,  and  accompanied  its  progress  from  the  first. 
St.  Paul  speaks  distinctly  of  his  own  authority  to  regulate  and  set  in 
order,  to  hear  and  to  determine.  He  established  others  also  with 
authority,  under  the  same  sanction  of  the  true  Lord  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  this  was  done  for  common  ends  and  ordinary  purposes 
which  require  the  same  provisions  in  all  times.  Vain  then  is  their 
attempt  who  would  dismiss  this  scheme  of  things  as  limited  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  one  age.  In  that  case  who  should  provide 
a  method  for  the  next  age  that  succeeded  I  Or  if  men  had  been 
left  free  to  the  peril  of  their  own  choice  in  this  respect,  a  thing  not 
easily  conceivable,  yet  how  could  they  do  better,  or  frame  their 
choice  more  wisely,  than  by  pursuing  that  course  which  was  taken 
by  our  Lord's  Apostles,  and  by  cleaving  to  that  pattern  which 
they  set,  adhering  to  that  torm  in  all  things  which  are  plainly  of 
perpetual  use,  the  occasions  for  which  must  keep  their  place  with 
equal  force  and  preserve  the  same  propriety  in  every  age."     P.  8. 

If  we  might  add  a  classical  illustration  to  the  sound  judicious 
observations  of  the  i^rchdeacon,  we  shoal d  say  that  of  these 
Churches,  making  up  together  the  household  of  Christ  there  was 

Fades  nonv.'vrdhmvna 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualcm  decet  esse  sororum„ 

With  the  following  observations  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Christian  scheme  to  every  State  of  life  we  were  much  pleased. 

*'  The  Christian  scheme  embraces  the  joint  interests  of  man, 
compounded  as  he  is  of  soul  and  body.  It  does  not  require  its 
faithful  followers  and  adherents  to  relinquish  any  one  right,  or  to 
forfeit  any  one  relation  which  is  proper  to  their  nature  and  condu- 
cive to  their  best  advantage  in  any  stage  of  their  existence.  It 
aims  at  the  general  improvement  of  the  human  state,  though  with 
peculiar  reference  to  its  final  exaltation,  the  true  end  of  all  its 
hopes  and  all  its  efforts.  It  applies  its  salutary  influence,  and  its 
rules  and  precepts  to  every  just  impression  of  the  mind,  cultivating 
and  confirming  every  good  and  righteous  disposition,  and  correct- 
ing and  suppressing  every  noxious,  base,  and  mean  propensity, 
■without  destroying  any  lawful  and  becoming  inclination  of  the 
heart  and  will.  Thus  then  although  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
first  erected  Churches  made  no  inroad  on  the  civil  sway,  yet  this 
was  not  avoided  by  separations  which  uould  have  set  man  at  a  dis- 
tance from  himsejf  in  his  several  capacities,  civil,  social,  and  reli^ 

Q  2  gious. 
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gious.  The  Christian,  though  his  faith  was  not  propagated  by  the 
sword,  retained  his  voioe  in  the  public  interests  of  men.  He  pre- 
served his  place  in  the  circles  and  communities  of  states  and  na- 
tions :  witness  the  challenge  which  St.  Paul  made  in  his  own  behalf 
so  prudently ;  of  which  plea  he  reaped  the  benefit  in  one  memo- 
rable passage  of  his  life  and  ministry.  No  man  Understood  his 
civil  privileges  better,  no  man  seemed  less  inclined  to  yield  them 
to  his  enemies,  than  our  Lord's  Apostle,"     P.  12. 

Upon  the  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  upon  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  extending  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  his  Gospel 
over  the  western  Continent,  the  Archdeacon  thus  eloquently  en- 
larges. 

**  It  is  not  very  long  since  this  branch  of  the  Western  Church, 
to  which  our  views  are  now  directed,  exhibited  no  slender  promise 
that  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  had  lost  ground  so  lamentably  in 
the  declining  Churches  of  the  East,  should  receive  its  reparation, 
and  experience  its  renewal  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  the  Angels 
of  those  once  flourishing  and  now  nearly  desolated  Sees,  were 
warned  of  a  day  of  failure,  because  their  faith  began  to  faulter, 
and  their  ways  to  be  perverse,  with  what  hopeful  expectations 
may  we  turn  the  eye  to  any  happier  tokens  in  the  circle  of  our  spi- 
ritual household.  How  gladly  may  we  witness  any  promising  ap- 
pearance, which  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  sacred  edifice,  which 
St.  Paul  contemplated  with  so  much  pleasure,  will  be  strengthened 
and  adorned  in  any  quarter  which  maintains  a  true  connexion  with 
us. 

The  temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  old  Israel,  was  not  built  without 
long  interv.ils  of  preparation  and  protracted  seasons  of  attendance. 
The  princely  David,  who  was  unhappily  engaged  in  many  wars, 
was  not  permitted  to  do  more  than  to  collect  materials  for  the 
work.  Our  days  have  been  numbered  in  this  age  under  much  dis- 
advantage of  this  nature.  They,  who  have  lived  longest  in  the  | 
number  of  our  countrymen,  have  seen  but  little  of  tlie  settled 
term  of  peace.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  as  we  have  reached 
the  happy  aera  of  a  general  tranquillity,  the  good  work  of  the  spi- 
ritual building  may  feel  the  friendly  influences  of  that  welcwne 
respite  and  propitious  calm.  The  best  trophies  we  can  raise  for 
peace,  will  rest  on  these  foundations,  against  which  the  wave  shall 
beat  in  vain,  and  the  storm  shall  spend  its  anger  to  no  purpose.** 
P.  19. 

This  1«  the  only  true  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel,  namely, 
by  establishing  a  Church  and  u  Clergy,  as  a  rallying  point  of 
sound  and  active  union.  All  the  visionary  schemes  of  fanati- 
cism, all  the  wild  and  discordant  efforts  of  unauthorized  mis- 
sions can  be  productive  of  little  permanent  good.  The  mis- 
sionary societies,  with  which  this  kingdom  at  present  so  unfor- 
tunately 
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tunatel}'  abounds,  build  their  hopes  upon  sand;  theirs  is  a  foun- 
dation which  the  winds  and  waves  will  soon  dissipate,  and  the 
ediiice  will  fail  upon  the  head  of  its  deluded  builders. 

To  the  Establi><hed  Clergy  in  Nova  Scotia  the  cause  of 
Ch  istiauity  is  deeply  indebted.  Their  Church  is  a  scion  from 
the  true  slock ;  it  has  been  planted  in  the  desart,  but  under  their 
pious  hands,  and  by  their  holy  exertions,  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
goodly  plant,  and  in  the  appointed  season,  will  not  fail  to  over- 
shadow the  regions  of  the  west.  "  Peace  be  within  its  walls, 
and  plenteousness  within  its  palaces ;  for  our  brethren  and  com- 
panions sake  we  wish  it  prosperity." 


Art.  XI.  Sonnets,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  hy  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Left  ley;  together  with  a  short  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Writings  To  which  is  added  a  Poetical  Collection,  con- 
sisting of  Elegies,  Ballads,  and  Sketches,  on  various  Subjects, 
chiefly  Descriptive,  written  in  India,  and  during  a  Voyaaeto 
and  from  Madras.  By  William  Linley,  Esq.  late  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  East  hidia  Company.  ISmo.  7s.  6d. 
20B  pp.     Longman  and  Co.     1614. 

Mr.  Leftley,  the  author  of  the  Poems  contained  in  the  first 
half  of  the  volume,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  indigence 
which  too  often  represses  rising  merit,  died  of  a  consumption  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  His  friend  Mr.  William  Linley, 
the  brother  of  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan,  a  nian  equally  respected  i» 
the  literary  and  the  musical  world,  has  undertaken,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  to  publish  the  poems  of  his  departed  friend,  and  has 
prefaced  them  vvith  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  drawn 
lip  in  an  elegant,  feeling,  and  classical  style.  The  Poems  of 
Mr.  Leftley  are  well  worthy  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  them 
by  his  surviving  friend.  They  abound  in  fancy,  chastened  by 
a  refined  and  delicate  taste,  and  display  at  once  a  poetical  ima- 
gination and  a  feeling  heart.  The  following  sonnet  is  built  up 
after  a  good  model. 

"   SONNET. 

♦'  Pardon  that  absence,  mistress,  which  offended, 
And  think  what  fears  to  servitude  belong : 
Indeed,  indeed,  my  love,  I  meant  no  wrong. 

My  thoughts,  at  least,  upon  your  feast  attended  ; 

But  had  J  come  the  merry  guests  among, 
Though  by  your  smiles  and  cheering  care  befriended. 
How  sadly  would  my  sighs  and  tears  have  blended 

With  their  wild  mirth  and  Bacchanalian  song ! 

Hard 
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Hard  was  the  taskj  and  painful  to  forbear, 

VY'h&n  every  social  charm  at  once  invited; 
And  s  id  the  contrast  of  such  social  fare, 

To  sit  alone  in  the  mind's  gloom  benighted^ 
But,  lo  !  you  weep  ;  nay,  if  my  griefs  you  share, 

By  such  compassion  I  am  well  requited."     P.  23. 

Tie  following  invocation  to  a  Zephyr  in  his  "  Flights  of 
Fanry,"  displ  lys  much  poetical  imagery,  aided  by  a  certain  ele- 
gant qunininess  of  expression  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  subjects 

"■  Zeplwf,  wlilther  art  thou  straying! 

Tell  me  where  ? 
Yv^ith  prankish  girls  in  gardens  playing, 

False  as  fair  i" 
A  buttetfi\'s  light  back  bestriding, 
Queen  bees  to  honeysuckles  guiding 
Or  in  a  swinging  harebell  riding. 

Free  from  care  ? 

*'  Before  Auroras  car  you  amble. 

High  in  air ; 
At  noon,  when  Neptune's  sea-nymphs  gambol. 

Braid  their  hair ; 
AVh?n  on  the  tumbling  billows  rolling. 
Or  on  the  smooth  sands  idly  strolling, 
Qv  in  cool  grottos  they  lie  lolling, 

You  sport  there. 

*'  To  chase  the  moonbeams  up  the  mountains 

You  prepare;  ? 

Or  dance  witli  elves  on  brinks  of  fountains, 
Mirth  to  share : 

Now  seen  with  love-lorn  lilies  weeping, 

Novv  witi:  a  blushing  rose-bud  sleeping. 

While  fays  from  forth  their  chambers  peeping. 
Cry,  O  rare!"     P.  60. 

The  follo\^  ing  strain  is  of  a  more  sombre,  but  not  of  a  less 
poetical  mood  : 

f    VERSES  ADDRESSED   ro  A  DEAR  FRIEND  ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY» 

"  O  friend  beloved,  thy  country's  pride, 
Whcse  steps  have  climbed  life's  rugged  hill, 

\Vhf?r;ce  thy  pasi  labours,  opening  wide, 
Th  ■  br;.a3t  with  calm  reflection  fill; 

Point  out  7771/  path,  while  far  below, 

Do'ibtful  I  trace  thy  steps,  and  slow: 

"^i  hat,  whtn  from  youthful  errors  free, 

I  may  be  great  and  good,  like  thee. 


Now 
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*'  Now  mourns  the  monarch  of  the  woods, 

His  ancient  pomp  and  grandeur  lost ; 
Now  louder  roar  th 'inconstant  floods, 

Like  giddy  crowds,  by  faction  toss'd ; 
And,  as  beneath  thy  roof,  reclin'd, 
We  see  the  seasons  change,  res'gn'd, 
So  let  us  contemplate  the  storm 
Contending  kings  and  nations  form, 

*'  How  proud  and  impotent  is  man ! 

A  tyrant  now,  and  now  a  slave ; 
His  race  of  glory  but  a  spun, 

His  bed  of  state  a  loathsome  grave. 
What  are  his  honours,  what  his  power, 
But  the  vain  pageants  of  an  hour ; 
And  yet  for  these,  in  frantic  mood, 
He  bathes  his  barbarous  hands  in  blood. 

**  Let  other  thoughts  our  minds  engage; 

Let  us  improve  the  peaceful  arts, 
Explore  the  philosophic  page, 

Or  learn  what  history  imparts. 
Thus  shunning  flishion's  flippant  fools, 
And  the  dull  sophists  of  tlie  schools, 
Be  happy  in  our  frail  abode, 
And  place  our  better  hopes  in  God."     P.  90. 

We  could  have  wished  the  aullior  of  these  poems  could  have 
v-njoycd  a  longer  portion  of  existence,  as  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  would  not  liave  been  ill  employed. 

We  now  pass  to  ilie  second  part  of  the  volume,  containing 
the  poenis  of  Tvlr.  W.  Liniey,  which  he  mudrstly  presents  to  the 
piiiKic  '^  as  a  dessert  after  a  solid  feast,  whicii  may  produce  a 
little  palatable  variety  without  satiety  or  disgust."'  Mr.  Linley 
ritcd  otler  no  apology  for  the  publical:  n  of  his  poems  ;  they 
refltct  credit  both  ou  his  imagination  and  his  heait.  We  cannot 
bring  a  betfei  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  opinion  than  the  fol, 
lowing  eiegy  upon  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sheridan,  which 
far,  very  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  we  have  yet  seen  oa  the 
death  of  iier  husband. 

ELEGY  •. 

"  In  these  lone  shades,  in  this  sequestered  grove 
Sacred  to  sorrow's  plaint,  I  touch  my  lyre  ; 

True  to  the  feelings  of  fraternal  love, 

Its  saddest  chord  shall  vibrate,  and  expire. 


*  "  Written  at  the  villa  of  a  friend,  near  a  mosque  grove,  at 
Tritchinopo'y,  and  contiguous  to  the  great  pagoda  in  that  district. 
Tile  -nelancholy  event  which  is  the  subject  of  it  had  not  long  comft 
to  the  author's  knowledge.'* 

"  Oh, 
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f  Oh,  most  beloved  !  my  sister  and  my  fri  nd  *    . 

"While  kindred  woes  still  breathe  around  tliine  urn, 
JiOng  with  the  tear  of  absence  must  /  blend 

The  sigh,  that  speaks  '  Thou  never  shalt  return!* 

**  Yet,  not  for  thee  reserved,  the  gloomy  power 
Shook  o'er  thy  fading  form  his  fiercer  dart, 

A  gentler  mandate  mark'd  tht/  parting  hour, 
And  hush'd  the  keener  throbbings  of  thy  heart. 

**  'Twas  Faith>  that  bending  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Shot  o'er  thy  pallid  cheek  a  transient  ray, 

With  softer  effort  sooth'd  thy  labouring  breath. 
Gave  grace  to  anguish,  beauty  to  decay. 

*.*  Thy  friends,  thy  children  claimed  thy  latest  care, 
Their's  was  the  last  that  to  thy  bosom  clung ; 

For  them,  to  heaven  put  up  th'  expiring  prayer. 
The  last  that  faultered  on  thy  trembling  tongue. 

**  Oh,  most  beloved !  my  sister  and  my  friend  ! 

Thy  death,  thus  lovely,  still  must  I  deplore; 
Still,  as  some  new  regrets  my  bosom  rend, 

Dwell  on  past  pleasures  to  return  no  more. 

*'  And  though  an  angel's  bliss  may  now  be  thine. 
And  holier  transports  lift  thy  thoughts,  above ; 

May  one,  one  last  sad  solace  still  be  mine. 
The  fond  remembrance  of  the  sister's  love. 

**  Let  me  retrace  tho^e  early,  happy  years. 

When  kind  indulgence  oped  her  store  of  charms. 

When  flush'd  with  joy,  or  scared  by  childish  fears, 
I  press  d  the  mother  in  the  sister's  arms. 

•'  When  to  the  lyre  with  timid  hope  I  sung, 
Affection  beaming  from  thine  eyes  the  while. 

And  my  young  heart,  with  wild  emotion,  sprung 
To  catch  each  glance,  each  dear  approving  smile : 

"  When,  as  I  grew,  thy  ever  watchful  zeal 

Check'd  each  rash  impulse  of  my  wavering  youth, 
.  Taught  me  each  manlier  sentiment  to  feel, 
And  walk  with  honour  in  the  paths  of  truth. 

**  When  at  the  last ;  ah,  then  !  when  hope  had  flown, 
Thy  mind  unchang'd  its  best  monition  gave ; 

It  eeem'd  to  speak  a  lesson  scarce  its  own. 
To  breathe  a  purity  beyond  the  grave. 


««  *  The  late  Mrs.  Sheridan." 

"  That 
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**  That  lesson,  fix'd  for  ever  in  my  breast. 
Shall  teach  me,  now,  my  sorrows  to  suppress ; 

Drive  feverish  fancies  from  my  couch  of  rest, 
And  picture  brighter  scenes  to  soothe  and  bless. 

**  So  shall  my  soul,  resign'd  to  heaven's  decree, 
Tl  o  virtue's  tranquil  meed  once  more  aspire. 

Nor  shall  my  thoughts,  though  fondly  turn'd  to  thee. 
Bid  pleasure  leave  me,  or  be  mute  my  lyre."    P.  117. 

Mr.  Linley  has  passed  much  of  his  time  in  India,  the  greater 
part  of  his  thoughts  are  therefore  clothed  in  an  Indian  dress, 
which  so  far  from  concealing  their  beauties,  gives  them  a  new 
and  a  pleasing  turn.  The  following  lines  in  the  author's  **  Out- 
ward bound'  are  to  our  taste  far  preferable  to  any  in  the  cold  and 
gloomy  Adieu  of  the  selfish  and  disgusting  "  Childe." 

**  Absent  from  those  I  love ;  my  native  isle. 
From  whose  rich  soil  the  social  blessings  flow. 

Where  friendship  daily  cheer'd  me  with  a  smile. 
And  spread  around  my  heart  her  warmest  glow : 

*•  Keen  is  the  memory  of  these  pleasures  past. 
Yet  hope  may  soon  a  brighter  scene  portray. 

And  from  the  gloom  which  doubt  may  round  me  cast. 
Shed  one  soft  beam  to  light  me  on  my  way. 

**  And  see,  once  more  revives  the  prosperous  gale. 
And  to  the  north  directs  the  friendly  vane ; 

Bright  in  the  suns  meridian  swells  the  sail, 

Steady  the  good  ship  goes,  and  cuts  the  yielding  main." 

P.  116. 

The  following  ode  to  Music  appears  to  be  written  con  amore, 

"   MUSIC. 

"  Friend  of  my  youth,  soother  of  ever}'  care 

That  cross'd  its  flowery  path ;  O  !  may'st  thou  long 

With  all  thy  tenderest  eloquence  of  a  song 
Beguile  life's  sorrows ;  from  my  bosom  tear 

Each  stormy  passion  that  its  rest  invades. 
Lull'd  by  thy  strain,  a  sad  remembrance  steals 

Into  my  thoughts,  and  for  a  moment  fades 

Hope's  fairy  prospect  from  my  longing  sight ; 
For  then  my  mind  a  mournful  impulse  feels 

To  dwell  on  days,  long  lost,  of  past  delight. 
When  by  my  father's  side  *  I  bent  mine  ear 

To  sweet  instruction  in  thy  winning  art. 


*  '*  The  late  Thomas  Linley,  Esq.  one  of  the  patentees  of  Old 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  died  in  November  1795. 
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And  shall  I  check  the  sigh,  suppress  the  tear 

That  flows  from  fihal  love,  and  stills  ray  throbbuig  heart? 
Ah !  no ;  for  ever  let  me  turn  to  thee 
Delightful  power  of  harmony, 
And,  from  thy  ever  varying  measure, 
,   Snatch  the  purest  sweets  of  pleasure, 
In  strains  that  bid  griijf's  wilder  tumults  cease, 
That  warm  to  piety,  and  sooth  to  peace."     P.  165. 

Wc  are  sorry  tliat  as  literary  censors  we  cannot  intrude  into  a 
department,  foreign  to  our  pr-fession,  otherwise  we  .-houid  esti- 
mate the  talents  of.  Mr.  Linley  as  high  in  musical  as  in  political 
composition.  As  critics,  however,  we  may  say,  that  we  ne\er 
heard  the  words  of  Sluskespeare's  songs,  adapted  to  notes  with 
more  real  feelinc:',  sound  taste,  and  cla-sical  expression,  than  by 
our  author  in  his  recent  publication.  It  rarely  ha])peas  that  we 
meet  with  such  a  combination  of  the  sister  arts^  of  poetry  and 
njusic  in  the  same  person. 

To  return  to  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Linley  is  entitled  to 
our  tliuuks  for  both  parts  of  the  work  ;  for  the  strains  both  of 
his  friend  and  of  himself.  We  are  sorry  that  we  havt,  noticed 
them  so  late,  but  we  trust  that  the  volume  will  stiil  rise  into 
public  favour. 


Art.  XII.  Fair  Isabel,  of  Coteheh.  A  Cornish  Romance, 
in  Six  Cantos.  By  ihc  Jut/ior  of  Local  Atlachment,  and 
Translator  of  Theocritu%.    I'-liwo.   371pp.  Cawthorn.   1815. 

It  certainly  must  be  allowed  thut  the  Critic,  who  for  some  rea- 
son or  another  may  be  inclined  to  quiz  the  poem  bel'ore  us,  will 
not  want  f.  od  for  his  imagination  to  woik  upon.  He  may  every 
now  and  ihtn  find  a  passage  which  may  make  him  haj'p)  in  the 
power  of  exciting  the  ludicrous.  ISow  as  this  has  been  already 
done  to  its  full  extent,  v\e  will  take  the  other  side  of  tin- question, 
and  endeavour  to  select  Irom  a  very  pretty  poem  such  passages 
as  may  sluvv  the  author,  Mr.  Poiwhele,  iio  mean  adept  in  the 
poelK  id  art.  The  following  description  of  a  still  evening  in  wiu* 
ter,  IS  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Polwhele's  talent. 

*•  The  winterysun  had  sunk  to  rest: 
A  glow  yet  linger'd  in  the  west. 
And  high  amidst  that  western  glow, 
Brighten'd  the  crescent  moon  to  throw 
Thro'  the  glimmering  of  the  day, 
A  silver,  solitary  ray. 

The 
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The  air  in  dim  transparence  cold, 

A  pause  of  stillness  seem'd  to  hold  : 

And,  as  the  horizon's  frosty  blue 

In  crimson  radiance  flush'd  anew, 

The  ivy,  that  its  meshes  flung 

O'er  shafts  and  clastering  panes,  and  clung 

To  the  chapel's  northern  wall. 

Fell,  deepening  like  a  funeral  pall.''     P    57. 

A  setting  sun  in  winter  is  a  novel  idea,  and  Mr.  Polwhele  has 
done  it  ample  jiisiice.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Walter  Scott, 
of  whose  friendship  the  author  appears  to  he  justly  proud.  With 
the  following  liiies  in  the  dedicatn  u  we  were  much  pleased.  Mr. 
Polwhele  seems  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  a  Cornish  man,  and  to  be 
awakened  to  every  feeling  of  his  native  county. 

«'  Her  guerdon  yet  hath  Cornwall  won 
In  many  a  bold  heroic  son  ; 
From  those  who  wore  the  lioary  crown. 
The  car-borne  chiefs  of  old  renown, 
To  these  who  strew'd  witli  rebel  dead 
The  blazon'd  field  where  Granville  bled. 

"  And  shall  we  not  retrace  the  line 
In  long  long  splendours  from  Locrine, 
Whilst  in  Dunstanville  blend  the  fires 
Transmitted  from  his  banner'd  sires. 
With  all  that  whilom  wont  to  glow 
In  /'  rundel  and  Caerminow ; 
While  high  Boscawen,  more  rich  and  deep 
Thy  greenwoods  swell  their  breezy  sweep. 
And,  fiankt  with  more  than  former  pride, 
New  turrets  shadow  Vala's  tide  : 
Kindling,  while  Valetort  reveres 
The  vision  of  departed  years. 
Stills  seems  to  grasp  the  patriot  steel, 
And  worships  in  his  own  Cotehele, 
As  o'er  the  shrine  of  glory  bent, 
Its  patriarchal  monument ! 

"  Twas  at  the  time  when  wealth  and  birth 
Flung  lustre  on  their  simple  worth, 
My  t  ires,  allied  to  Valetort, 
Would  to  Cotehele's  lov'd  bowers  resort; 
As  all  the  rites  of  genial  cheer 
Bless'd.  in  high  glee,  the  closing  year. 

*'  And  well,  I  ween,  one  festive  bard 
Paid  to  those  rites  his  fond  regard; 
Still  bidding  jokes  and  gives  avail. 
To  season  many  a  Christmas  tale ! 

"  For  me,  if  Valetort  but  deign 
To  listen  to  the  eventful  strain, 

'Perhf.rt. 
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Perhaps,  in  no  degenerate  lays 

May  flow  tny  tale  of  other  days ! 

And  with  no  ineffectual  aim, 

To  give  to  praise  an  ancient  name. 

Contrasting  honest  fair  desert 

With  mean  malignity  and  art, 

My  minstrel-muse  shall  marvels  tell, 

Such  as  beseem  the  Christmas  well ; 

Such  as  may  bid  the  guests  draw  neer' 

With  cordial  laughter  mingling  fear, 

O'er  the  gay  groupe  where  blazes  flash 

From  hissing  hollies,  flying  ash. 

And  in  each  countenance  pourtray 

The  passions,  rapid  as  they  play, 

To  every  quick  transition  true, 

What  never  Rembrandt's  pencil  drew.'*     P.  $. 

The  following  description  of  Isabel,  the  heroine  of  the  talc, 
upon  hearing  the  departing  steps  of  her  father,  when  scarcely 
her  mother  had  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  is  both  pretty  and 
affecting. 

"  Scarce  had  she  heard  his  pawing  horse. 
Ere  he  coramenc'd  his  rapid  course : 
Scarce  had  she  caught  his  helmet-plume 
Ere  he  had  plung'd  thro'  forest-gloom : 
When  sounds  retreating  mark'd  his  way. 
And  every  echo  seem'd  to  say. 
Quivering  on  her  startled  ear. 
Dying,  yet  in  accents  clear : 
*  Gone  is  thine  only  earthly  stay  !* 
Then,  hastening  from  her  lattice  dim,       ' 
She  thought  upon  her  orphan-state ; 
Her  only  trust  (save  Heaven)  in  him  ! 
And  her  poor  heart  was  desolate,'*     P.  30. 

W^e  hope  that  Mr.  Polwhele  will  not  be  deterred  from  pub- 
lishing  again.  He  must  submit  his  Muse,  however,  to  stricter 
discipline,  he  nmst  rein  in  his  fancy,  and  must  court  severe  and 
scrutinizing  correction.  Had  this  poem  undergone  the  altera- 
tions and  erasures,  which  a  sound  critic  would  have  enforced, 
Mr.  Polwhele  would  not  have  found  a  voice  raised  against  its 
success. 


Art.  Xni      A  Year  in  Canada;  with  other  Poems,  Bi/  Ann 
Ciithbert  Knight,   pp.134.   i2mo.     5s.     Baldwin.     1816. 

X  HE  poetry  in  this  little   volume  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
shews  a  coireci  and  cultivated  taste.     We  are  pleased  to  listen  to 

the 
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the  lay  of  a  Trans-atlantic  nuise,  especially  when  she  sings  in  so 
pleasing  and  unaffected  a  style.  The  Americaa  scenery  is  well 
described,  and  the  mode  of  life  presented  to  our  view  much  in 
the  style  of  Thomson,  though  Miss  Knight  has  adopted,  and 
wisely  we  conceive,  the  stanza  of  Spenser.  The  following  lines 
will  shew  that  our  praise  is  not  ill  bestowed. 

2. 

*•  And  bright  on  fancy's  view  the  picture  glows. 
The  wood-crown'd  hills  of  Canada  arise. 
And  many  a  forest  waves  its  verdant  boughs. 
And  many  a  cultured  vale  between  them  lies. 
Wide  through  the  land  her  own  St.  Lawrence  pours 
His  swelling  stream,  to  meet  the  ocean's  waves  ; 
Now  calmly  steals  along  his  sylvan  shores, 
Now  rushing  o'er  the  rocky  rapids  raves, 
His  village-skirted  banks  and  spire-crown'd  *  island  laves« 

3. 

**  Or  gliding  onward  rolls  his  azure  pride 

Beneath  his  guardian  fort's  majestic  walls ; 

Round  smiling  Orleans  leads  his  spreading  tide, 

And  meets  the  rush  of  Montmorency's  falls  ; 

Or  wid'ning  sweeps,  where  lonely  forests  shade 

The  untrodden  banks,  and  distant  mountain's  breast ; 

Where  haply  scarce  a  hunter's  step  has  stray'd ;  --' 

Nor  sounding  bow,  nor  thund'ring  tube,  molest 

The  moose-deer's  grassy  haunt,  the  wild-bird's  woodland  nest, 

4. 

**  Delightful  land !  though  Winter  keen  and  chill. 
Long  o'er  thy  clime  with  piercing  rigour  reign. 
Bind  in  its  icy  chains  the  freezing  rill, 
And  load  with  drifting  snows  the  viewless  plain  ; 
Yet  sweet  the  fruits  thy  glowing  summer  yields, 
And  gay  its  wilding  bloom's  luxuriant  dye, 
Rich  are  the  various  products  of  thy  fields. 
Thy  ample  woods  the  cheerful  blaze  supply, 
Healthful  thy  keenest  breeze  and  clear  thy  azure  sky, 

5. 

**  Ev'n  while  around  it  fall  the  feath'ry  snows, 
May  comfort  in  thy  loneliest  cottage  smile  ; 
Bright  in  the  stove  the  blazing  maple  glows. 
And  plenty  gaily  spreads  the  board  of  toil ; 


«  *  Montreal;* 


■»*»<pm^.j»-t 


Nor 
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Nor  yet  unpleasing  is  the  wintry  waste, 
Where  o'ei-  the  ice-bound  wave,  or  beaten  way, 
Along  the  path  with  verdant  branches  graced, 
ir.u.   Unwearying  industry,  and  pleasure  gay, 

*  Lead  the  deep  loaded  trainee  and  guide^  the  rapid  sleighs. 

6. 

**  Or  where  on  high  the  lofry  cedar  throws 
Its  branchvig  arms,  and  towers  in  air  sublime. 
As  thick  ai^dund  the  deep'ning  forests  close. 
The  wond'"^ing  travller  finds  a  milder  clime, 
Where  mingling  with  the  pine's  unfading  green. 
The  withir'id  foliago  of  the  oak  tree's  bough. 
And  elm,  and  maple's  leafless  sprays  are  seen. 
And  spreading  beech,  and  ?piry  poplars  grow. 
And  many  a  youngling  plant  rears  its  light  stem  below."     P.  4. 

With  a  very  few  alterations,  such  as  a  matured  and  discrimi- 
nating judge  would  recommend,  this  might  be  made  both  an 
elegant  and  a  classical  poem.  Geraldiiie  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  volume  is  a  pretty  laic  well  worthy  of  notice. 


AuT.  XIV.     Leaves,     8vo.  pp.  184.  9s.    Longman  and  Co. 

1816. 

There  is  a  sort  of  modesty  in  the  title  with  which  vve  shall 
not  quarrel.  We  were  not,  however,  a  lit'.le  surprized  to  find  at 
the  bead  of  these  "  Leaves,"  a  posey  of  flowers.  "  Scattered 
rose  leaves" — '^  Carnation" — "  Lily  of  the  valley/' — '*  Scat- 
tered rose  leaves"  again,  and  ''  Peacb  blossoms." 
As  a  specimen  of  this  bouquet  we  give  the  last. 

"  Yon  southern  wall,  with  crimson  blossoms  spread. 
Which  sunny  gleams,  and  genial  showers  have  fed, 

I  seek,  still  marking  with  a  dubious  eye  ; — 
For  yet  may  pass  keen  Eurus'  blighting  A-ing, 
And  all  the  promise  of  the  flattering  spring 
To  paltry  clusters  shrink,  or  worthless  die. 

"  And  thus  the  moral  scene!  yet  few,  if  here, 

Some  fovoured  few,  should  bless  the  changing  year. 

And  fairest  blooms  to  richest  fruit  unfold, 
What  joy  !— for  oh,  the  geneious  virtues  lend 
Health  to  the  soul,  and  dearer  beauties  blend 

Than  tints  of  vernleil  light  and  mingling  gold !" 

Too  much  this  in  the  style  of  the  single  tulip  (to  keep  up  our 
author's  fancy)  gaudy,  but  not  graceful.     The  next  object  that 

meels 
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Bieets  our  eye  In  the  index  is  "  Children,"  Now  what  diildrea 
have  to  do  wiili  "  Leaves,"  exceot  in  the  case  of  the  Children  iu 
the  wood,  \ve  cannot  imagine.  Our  author  has  a  huge  family  of 
these  children^  as  we  I'ind  eighteen  now  living.  Let  us  lake  one 
of  the  author's  httle  poetical  bantlings  into  our  arms. 

"    THE    CniLD    LOVE,    AND    HIS    BUTTFRFLIES. 

"  Ah,  come  !  'tis  Love  ! — no  guile  he  wears, 

He  smiles — his  breath  perfumes  the  g:s\e  : — 
Kor  bow,  nor  quivered  dart  he  bears, 
But  seelis  with  harmless  step  the  vale.— « 

*'  Ah,  come!  for  there  the  playful  child 
Now  chases,  'mid  the  noontide  glow. 
His  emblemed  Psyches  o'er  the  wild. 
To  rest  where  budding  roses  blow. 

"  Lovely  I — But  whence  that  look,  that  scorns  ? — • 
And  can  he  thus — insidious  boy! — 
Tear  on  yon  roses'  lurking  thorns' 

Those  fluttering  wings  he  lured  to  joy*  1"     P..  33. 

Tliis  may  be  a  very  pretty  Intle  infant,  and  papa's,  darhng ;  but 
it  certainly  cannot  vet  talk  intelligibly;  we  should  advise  tliere- 
fore  the  fond  father  to  keep  his  children  a  little  longer  in  the 
nursery,  till  at  least  they  can  speak  so  as  to  be  undei  stood. 

We  now  come  to  two  heaps  of  scattered  leaves,  which  appear 
rather  a  motley  collection,  some  faded,  some  tolerably  green, 
some  blighted,  and  some  sun  burnt.  Were  we  to  choose  the 
most  happy  specnnen  of  the  author's  powers  we  should  select 
the  follow  ing. 

*'  Yon  sacred  isles  that  o'er  the  Atlantic  deep 

Lift  their  proud  columns  f,  or  their  deepening  groves. 
Where  bards  sublime,  and  storied  heroes  sleep  j:, 

And  ftncy  wanders  'mid  the  scenes  she  love! 
Yon  durkened  heaven,  whose  wide  horizon  bends 

In  glowing  beauty  to  the  empurpled  waves, 
Where  the  low  sun  his  radiant  car  suspends, 

Retiring  awiul  to  the  ocean  caves:  — 
Yon  isles,  yon  heaven  may  nature  glorying  claim, 

And  high- wrought  genius  seize  the  vast  design, 
Breatiie  o'er  the  pictured  forms  his  living  flame, 

And  own,  adorijig,  all  the  work  divine."     P.  133. 


*  "  The  beautiful  antique  gem  of  Cupid  with  his  torch  burning 
the  wings  of  thv^  butterfly,  (or  Psyche,  or  the  soul,)  may  have  sug- 
gested this  story." 

+  As  ^Staffa,  (&:c.  i  lona,  &c. 
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Art.   XV.     Emma,  a  Novel,  hy  the  Author  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice.     3  vols.     12nio.     ll.   Is.     Murray.     18l6. 

Whoever  is  fond  of  an  amusing^,  inoffensive  and  well  prin- 
cipled novel,  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  Emma.  It 
rarely  happens  that  in  a  production  of  this  nature  we  have  so  little 
to  hnd  fault  with. 

In  few  novels  is  the  unity  of  place  preserved;  we  know  not  of 
one  in  which  the  author  has  sufficient  art  to  give  interest  to  the 
circle  of  a  small  village.  The  author  of  Emma  never  goes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  t\A  o  private  families,  but  has  contrived 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  to  detail  their  history,  and  to  form 
out  of  so  slender  materials  a  very  pleasing  tale.  The  characters 
are  well  kept  up  to  the  end.  The  valetudinarian  fathers,  the 
chattering  village  belles,  are  all  preserved  to  the  life.  Let  us 
take  the  following  scene. 

"  '  I  hope  every  body  had  a  pleasant  evening,'  said  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  in  his  quiet  way.  *  I  had.  Once,  I  felt  the  fire 
rather  too  much  ;  but  then  I  moved  back  my  chair  a  little,  a  very 
little,  and  it  did  not  disturb  me.  Miss  Bates  was  very  chatty  and 
good  humoured,  as  she  always  is,  though  she  speaks  rather  too 
quick  However,  she  is  very  agreeable,  and  Mrs.  Bates  too,  in  a 
different  way.  I  like  old  friends  ;  and  Miss  Jane  Fairfax  is  a  very 
pretty  sort  of  young  iady,  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  well-behaved 
young  lady  indeed.  She  must  have  found  the  evening  agreeable, 
Mr.  Knightley,  because  she  had  Emma.' 

"  *  True,  sir ;  and  Emma,  because  she  had  Miss  Fairfax.' 
*•  Emma  saw  his  anxiety,  and  wishing  to  appease  it,  at  least 
for  the  present,  said,    and  with  a  sincerity  which  no  one  could 
question — 

"  '  She  19  a  sort  of  elegant  creature  that  on©  cannot  keep  one's 
eyes  from.  I  am  always  ^^atching  her  to  admire ;  and  1  do  pity 
her  from  my  heart.' 

"  Mr.  Knightley  looked  as  if  he  were  more  gratified  than  he 
cared  to  express ;  and  before  he  could  make  any  reply,  Mr. 
Woodhouse  whose  thoughts  were  on  the  Bates's,  said — 

"  •  It  is  a  great  pity  that  their  circumstances  should  be  so  con- 
fined !  a  great  pity  indeed !  and  I  have  often  wished — but  it  is  so 
little  one  can  venture  to  do — small,  trifling  presents,  of  any  thing 
uncommon — Now  we  have  killed  u  porker,  and  Emma  thinks  of 
sending  them  a  loin  or  a  leg  ;  it  is  very  small  and  delicate — Hartfieid 
pork  is  not  like  any  other  pork— but  still  it  is  pork — and,  my  dear 
Emma,  unless  one  could  be  sure  of  their  making  it  into  steaks, 
nicely  fried,  as  our's  are  fried,  without  the  smallest  grease,  and  not 
roast  it,  for  no  stomach  can  bear  roast  pork — I  think  we  had  better 
send  the  leg— do  not  you  think  so  my  dear  ? ' 

"  «  IMy 
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"  •  My  clear  papa,  I  sent  the  whole  hind-quarter.  I  knew  3'ou 
tv'fculd  wish  it.  There  will  be  the  leg  to  be  salted,  you  know,  which 
is  so  very  nice,  and  the  loin  to  be  dressed  directly  in  any  manner 
they  like.* 

"  '  That's  right,  my  dear,  very  right.  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
Tjefore,  but  that  was  the  best  way.  They  must  not  over-salt  the 
leg  ;  and  then,  if  it  is  not  over-salted,  and  if  it  is  very  thoroughly 
boiled,  just  as  Serle  boils  our"s,  and  eaten  very  moderately  of,  with 
a  boiled  turnip,  and  a  little  carrot  or  parsnip,  I  do  not  consider  it 
unwholesome.' 

"  '  Emina,'  said  Mr.  Knightley  presently,  *  I  have  a  piece  of 
news  for  you.  You  like  news — and  1  heard  an  article  in  my  way 
hither  that  I  think  will  interest  you.' 

'*  *  News  !  Oh  !  yes,  I  always  like  news.  What  is  it  ? — why  do 
you  smile  so  ? — where  did  you  hear  it? — at  Randalls?* 

*'  He  had  time  only  to  say, 

**  *  No,  not  at  Randalls  ;  I  have  not  been  near  Randalls,* 

"  When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Miss  Bates  and  Miss 
Fairfax  walked  into  the  room  Full  of  thanks,  and  full  of  news. 
Miss  Bates  knew  not  which  to  give  quickest.  Mr  Knightley  soon 
6aw  that  he  had  lost  his  moment,  and  that  not  another  syllable  of 
communication  could  rest  with  him. 

*'  '  Oh  !  my  dear  sir,  how  are  you  this  morning?  My  dear  Miss 
Woodhouse — I  come  quite  overpowered.  Such  a  beautiful  hind- 
quarter  of  pork !  You  are  too  bountiful !  Have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  Mr.  Elton  is  going  to  be  married.' 

"  Emma  had  not  had  time  even  to  think  of  Mr.  Elton,  and  she  was 
so  completely  surprized  that  she  could  not  avoid  a  little  start,  and 
a  little  blush,  at  the  sound. 

*'  '  There  is  my  news : — I  thought  it  would  interest  you,'  said 
Mr.  Knightley,  with  a  smile  which  implied  a  conviction  of  some  part 
of  what  had  passed  between  them. 

"  '  But  where  could  yoit  hear  it  ?'  cried  Miss  Bates.  *  Where 
could  you  possibly  hear  it,  Mr.  Knightley  ?  For  it  is  not  five 
minutes  since  I  received  Mrs.  Cole's  note — no,  it  cannot  be  more 
than  five — or  at  least  ten — for  I  had  got  my  bonnet  and  spencer  on, 
just  ready  to  come  out — I  was  only  gone  down  to  speak  to  Patty 
again  about  the  pork — Jane  was  standing  in  the  passage— were  not 
you,  Jane? — for  my  mother  was  so  afraid  that  we  had  not  any  salting- 
pan  large  enough.  So  I  said  I  would  go  down  and  see,  and  Jane 
said,  *  Shall  I  go  down  instead  ?  for  1  think  you  have  a  little  cold, 
and  Patty  has  been  washing  the  kitchen.'  '  Oh  !  my  dear,  said  I — 
well,  and  just  then  came  the  note.  A  Miss  Hawkins  —that's  all  I 
know.  A  Miss  Hawkins  of  Bath.  But,  Mr.  Knightley,  how  could 
you  possibly  have  heard  it  ?  for  the  very  moment  Mr.  Cole  told 
Mrs.  Cole  of  it,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  me.    A  Miss  Hawkins, — 

"  '  I  was  with  Mr.  Cole  on  business  an  hour  and  half  ago.  He 
had  just  read  Elton's  letter  as  I  was  shewn  in,  and  haaded  it  to 
me  directly.' 

H  •'♦WeUl 
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"  *  We]] !  tliat  is  quite 1  suppose  tJiere  never  was  a  piece 

of  news  more  gent'rall}^  interesting.  My  dear  sir,  you  really  are 
too  bountiful.  My  mother  desires  lier  very  best  compliments  and 
regards,  and  a  thousand  thanlcs,  and  says  you  really  quite  oppress 
her.' 

*•  *:  We  consider  our  Hartfield  porlc,'  replied  Mr.  Woodhouse^ — 
<  indeed  it  certainly  is,  so  very  superior  to  all  other  pork,  that  Emma 
and  I  cannot,  have  a  greater  pleasure  than' — 

"  *  Oh  !  my  dear  sir,  as  my  mother  says,  our  friends  are  only  too 
good  to  us.  If  ever  there  were  people  who,  without  having  great 
wealth  themselves,  had  every  thing  they  could  wish  for,  I  am  sure 
it  is  us.  We  may  well  say  that  '  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  goodly  heri- 
tage.' Well,  Mr.  Knightley,  and  so  you  actually  saw  the  letter  ; 
well'  "—P.  39. 

We  are  not  the  less  inclined  to  speak  well  of  this  tale,  because 
it  does  «ot  dabble  in  religion  ;  of  fauatical  novels  and  fanatical 
authoresses  we  are  already  sick. 


Art.  XVI.  Memoirs  of  T.  Holcrofi,  zcritten  hy  Himself,  and 
continued  to  the  Time  of  his  Death,  from  his  Diary,  Notes^ 
mid. other  Papers.  3  vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is.  Longman  and 
Co.     1816. 

It  must  naturally  be  sujiposed  that  in  any  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Hoi- 
Croft,  especially  when  written  by  himself,  there  would  be  much  to 
Call  frlh  our  reprobation.  We  must  confess  ourselves,  however, 
to  be  mi"ich  amused,  especially  with  the  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
in  v^hich  ihe  various  changes  of  his  adventurous  life  are  detailed 
with  much  vivacity.  His  account  of  the  life  of  a  training 
lad  at  Newmarket  is  curious  and  entertaining. 

*'  The  time  I  remained  at  Newmarket,  was  upwards  of  two  year* 
and  a  half;  during  which  many  things  occurred  worthy  of  rer«em- 
brance  ;  and  though  in  their  nature  dissimilar,  yet  all  tending  to 
have  that  influence  on  character,  by  which,  if  my  poor  philosophy 
holds  good,  character  is  progressively  formed.  Instead  of  relating 
these  different  accidents  as  they  occurred,  I  shall  rather  endeavour 
to  collect  them  into  classes,  beginning  with  those  that  immediately 
belong  to  the  business  of  a  jockey. 

"  I  have  already  remarked  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  best  horse- 
man never  to  be  otf  his  guard.  At  the  time  the  little  accident  I  am 
going  to  relate  happened,  and  which  I  could  not  but  then  consider 
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as  rather  disgraceful,  I  was  so  persuaded  of  being  always  on  the 
alert,  and  of  my  power  of  instantaneously  recovering  my  seat,  that  I 
supposed  what  followed  to  be  nearly  an  impossibility. — The  horse 
that  I  then  rode  happened  to  be  unwell ;  and  did  not  take  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  exercise  with  the  others.  I  was  therefore  ordered 
to  walk  him  out  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  canter 
him  gently,  give  him  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  canter  and 
walk  him  home  again.  The  horse  was  by  no  means  apt  to  start  or 
play  tricks  of  an  uncommon  kind  :  he  was  besides  unwell,  and  dull 
in  spirits,  and  I  was  more  than  usually  unsuspicious  of  accident. 
After  a  walk,  and  a  very  gentle  gallop,  I  brought  him  to  water. 
Our  watering  troughs  stood  by  a  pump  under  the  Devil's  Ditch,  on 
the  side  next  to  Newmarket.  Not  foreseeing  any  possible  danger, 
I  held  the  reins  quite  slack,  and  did  not  sit  upright  in  my  seat,  but 
rested  on  one  thigh  ;  when  suddenly,  without  any  warning,  a  grey 
rook,  of  the  species  common  to  that  plain,  ascended  on  the  wing  up 
the  ditch  within  half  a  yard  of  the  ground,  and  in  a  direction  that 
would  scarcely  have  missed  the  horse's  head.  At  this  sudden  appa- 
rition, an  arrow  from  a  bow  could  hardly  exceed  the  velocity  with 
which  he  darted  round  to  avoid  his  enemy  ;  and  the  impulse  was  so 
unforeseen,  and  so  irresistible,  that  I  and  my  whole  stock  of  self- 
confidence,  and  self-conceit,  lay  humbled  in  the  dust.  I  was  greatly 
afraid,  lest  my  disgrace  should  be  witnessed  by  any  one,  and  parti- 
cularly that  the  horse  should  make  for  home  :  however,  his  fright 
ceasing,  and  his  health  not  disposing  him  to  be  wanton,  he  easily 
suffered  himself  to  be  caught,  and  mounted,  and  my  honour  receiv- 
ed no  stain. 

"  I  felt  this  accident  the  more,  because  I  was  at  this  very  time 
receiving  new  marks  of  confidence  in  my  talents.  A  horse  bred  in 
Ireland  had  been  brought  into  our  train  :  John  Watson  did  not  think 
proper  to  let  a  boy  of  heavy  weight  back  him,  and  among  those  of 
light  weight,  I  was  the  only  one  in  whom  he  durst  co'.ifide.  It  was 
for  this  horse  that  I  quitted  the  Dun  horse,  on  whose  back  I  had  ob- 
tained such  praise,  and  upon  him  the  other  boy  of  the  name  of  Tom 
was  mounted,  but  only  for  two  or  three  mornings.  Dun  immediately 
discovered  he  was  Tom's  master,  and  would  not  keep  up  in  the  gal- 
lop, but  would  go  what  pace  he  pleased :  if  struck,  he  began  to 
plunge,  kick,  and  rear,  threw  his  rider,  and  made  all  the  boys  laugh 
and  hoot  at  him,  and  thoroughly  exposed  him  to  mortification.— I 
was  frequently  obliged  to  change  my  horse,  but  it  was  always  for  one 
more  diilicult  to  manage  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  generally  preserv- 
ed an  honour  that  had  been  early  conferred  on  me,  that  of  leading 
the  galfcp,  let  me  ride  what  horse  I  would.  At  one  of  these  changes  ■ 
I  was  transferred  to  the  back  of  a  little  mare,  which  had  long  been 
ridden  by  Jack  Giarke,  who  was  wanted  for  a  horse  of  more  power, 
but  of  less  spirit.  On  her  too  I  led  the  gallop.  S'e  was  not  so 
much  vicious  as  full  of  play.  Whenever  I  j>lea?ed,  when  the  gallop 
was  begun,  by  a  turn  of  the  arm  and  a  pretended  flourish,  I  couid- 
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make  her  start  out  of  the  line,  clap  her  head  between  hef  legs,  flin^ 
her  hind  heels  in  the  air,  and  begin  to  cut  capers.  This  excitement 
vas  generally  sufficient  for  the  whole  string,  who  would  start  off  one 
after  another,  each  playing  his  gambols,  and  perhaps,  one  or  two  of 
them  throwing  their  riders  Under  such  a  temptation  for  triumph,  I 
was  perhaps  as  prudent  a?  could  be  expected  from  a  boy  of  my  age ; 
but  when  John  Watson  did  not  happen  to  be  with  us,  I  could  not 
always  resist  the  vanit\^  of  shewing  that  I  was  equal  to  the  best  of 
them,  and  quite  before' the  majority  When  John  was  absent,  the 
bad  riders  would  sometimes,  before  I  began  the  gallop,  very  humbly 
intreat  me  not  to  play  them  any  tricks ,  and  when  they  did,  I  was 
good-natured  enough  to  comply. 

"  In  every  stud  of  horses,  there  are  frequent  changes ;  and  as  their 
qualities  are  discovered,  one  horse  is  rejected,  and  a  colt  or  perhaps 
a  stranger  bought  and  admitted.  It  happened  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  a  little  horse  was  brought  us  from  another  stud,  whence  he  had 
been  rejected  for  being  unmanageable  He  had  shewn  himself  res- 
tive, and  besides  the  snafille,  vvas  ridden  in  a  check-rein.  I  was  im- 
mediately placed  on  his  back,  and  what  seemed  rather  more  extra- 
ordinary, ordered  to  lead  tlie  gallop,  as  usual. .  1  do  not  know  how 
it  happened,  but  under  me  he  shewed  very  little  disposition  to  be  re- 
fractory, and  whenever  the  humour  occurred,  it  was  soon  overcome  : 
that  he  was  however  watchful  for  an  opportunity  to  do  mischief,  the^ 
following  incident  will  discover.  Our  time  for  hard  exercise  had 
begun  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  As  that  proceeds,  the 
boys  are  less  cautious,  each  having  less  suspicion  of  his  horse.  I 
was  leading  the  gallop  one  morning,  and  had  gone  more  than  half 
the  way  towards  the  foot  of  Cambridge  hill,  when  something  induced 
me  to  call  and  speak  to  a  boy  behind  me  ;  for  which  purpose  I  ra- 
ther unseated  myself,  and  as  I  looked  back,  rested  on  my  left  thigh. 
The  arch  traitor  no  sooner  felt  the  precarious  seat  I  had  taken,  thaa 
he  suddenly  plunged  from  the  path,  had  his  head  between  his  legs, 
his  heels  in  the  air,  and  exerting  all  his  power  of  bodily  contortion, 
flung  me  from  the  saddle  with  only  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  both 
my  legs  on  the  off  side.  I  immediately  heard  the  whole  set  of 
boys  behind  shouting  triumphantly,  '  A  calf,  a  calf  1'  a  phrase  of 
contempt  for  a  boy  that  is  thrown.  Though  the  horse  was  then  ia 
the  midst  of  his  wild  antics,  and  increasing  his  pace  to  full  speed,  as 
far  as  the  tricks  he  was  playing  would  permit,  still  finding  I  had  a 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  I  replied  to  their  shouts  by  a  whisper  to  myself^ 
*  It  is  no  calf  yet.*  i'he  horse  took  the  usual  course,  turned  up 
Cambridge  hill,  and  now  rather  increased  his  speed  than  his  mis- 
chievous tricks.  This  opportunity  I  took  with  that  rashness  of  spi* 
rit  whicii  is  peculiar  to  boys  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  prodigious 
•peed  and  irregular  motion  of  the  horse,  threw  my  left  leg  over  the 
saddle.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  preserve  my  ba- 
lance, but  I  did  :  though  by  this  effort  I  lost  hold  of  the  reins,  both 
my  feet  were  out  of  the  stirrups,  and  the  horse  for  a  moment  was 

entirely 
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entirely  bis  own  master.  But  my  grand  object  was  gained  :  I  wa» 
once  more  firmly  seated,  the  reins  and  the  stirrups  were  recovered. 
In  a  twinkling,  the  horse,  instead  of  being  pulled  up,  was  urged  to 
his  utmost  speed,  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  g'^liop,  he 
stopped  of  himself  with  a  very  good  will,  as  he  was  heartily  breathed. 
The  short  exclamations  of  the  boys  at  having  witnessed  what  they 
thought  an  impossibility,  were  the  gratirication  I  received,  and  ths 
greatest,  perhaps,  that  could  be  bestowed 

"  I  once  saw  an  instance  of  what  may  be  called  the  grandeur  of 
alarm  in  a  horse.  In  wmter,  during  short  exercise,  I  v/as  returning 
one  evening  on  the  backof  a  hunter,  that  was  put  in  training  for  the 
hunter's  plate.  There  had  been  some  little  rain,  and  the  channel 
always  dry  in  summer,  was  then  a  small  brook.  As  I  must  have 
rubbed  his  legs  dry  if  wetted,  I  gave  him  the  rein,  and  made  him 
leap  the  brook,  which  he  understood  as  a  chaJienge  for  play,  and  be- 
ginning to  gambol,  after  a  i^Qyv  antics  he  reared  very  high,  and 
plunging  forward  with  great  force,  alighted  with  his  fore-feet  on  the 
edge  of  a  deep  gravel-pit  half  tiiled  with  water,  so  near  that  a  very- 
few  inches  further  he  must  have  gone  headlong  dov.'n.  His  first  as- 
tonishment and  fear  were  so  great,  that  he  stood  for  some  timii 
breathless  and  motionless  :  tiien,  gradually  recollecting  himself,  his 
back  became  curved,  his  ears  erect,  his  hind  and  fore  leg  in  a  posi- 
tion for  sudden  retreat ;  his  nostrils  from  an  inward  snort  burst  into 
one  loud  expression  of  horror :  and  rearing  on  his  hind  legs,  he 
turned  short  round,  expressing  all  the  terrors  he  had  felt  by  the  ut- 
most violence  of  plunging,  kicking,  and  other  boJily  exertions.  I 
was  not  quite  so  much  frightened  as  he  had  been,  but  I  was  heartily 
glad  when  he  became  quiet  again,  that  the  accident  had  been  no 
worse.  The  only  little  misfortune  I  had  was  the  loss  of  my  cap, 
>nd  beiog;  obhged  to  ride  back  some  way  in  order  to  recover  it. 

Mr.  Holcroft  is  not  as'iamed  of  his  adventures  at  New- 
niarket;  he  writes  as  if  he  still  cherished  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated him  in  his  former  days.  As  it  is  seldom  that  our  readers 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  life  of  a  stable  boy  reduced 
into  writing,  we  shall  not  apologize  for  another  extract,  which 
will  be  amusing  enough  to  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  race- horse,  or  in  the  character  of  his  rider. 

"  Among  the  disagreeable,  and  in  some  degree  dangerous  acci- 
dents that  happened  to  me,  \yas  the  following,  We  had  an  old 
grey  blood  gelding  touched  in  his  wind,  galled  Puff,  on  which  John 
Watson  generally  used  to  ride.  He  had  some  vicious  tricks,  and 
the  thing  that  made  him  dangerous  was,  that,  in  the  jockey's 
phrase,  he  had  lost  his  mouth,  that  is,  the  bit  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  him,  and  he  could  run  away  with  the  strongest  rider  :  but  the 
whim  did  not  often  take  him.  The  watering  troughs  were  filled  once 
a  day,  and  as  chey  were  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  each  la^ 
jcrformed  that  duty  in  turnS;  being  obliged  to  walk  for  that  purpose 
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to  the  Devil's  Ditch  and  back.   One  day,  when  it  was  my  turn,  old 
PuS"  being  in  the  stable,  John  Watson  allowed  rae  to  shorten  my 
task  by  a  ride,  of  v/hich  I  was  very  glad,  and  PufF  was  soon  brought 
out.     For  the  oiiice  of  tilling  the  troughs,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
pail,  and  accordingly  I  flung  one  with  the  rim  over  my  right  shoul- 
der, and  under  my  left  arm,  as  was  the  way  with  us  when  we  walk- 
ed.    I  then  mounted,  but  had  not  gone  far,  before  I  found  Mr.  Puff 
v/as  determined  on  one  of  his  frolics.     He  set  off  at  a  good  round 
gallop.   This  I  should  not  have  regarded  in  the  least,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pail  at  my  back.    But  he  was  a  tall  horse,  the  ruts  before  the 
race  course  began  were  numerous,  rough,  and  often  narrow,  and  he 
anmsed  himself  with  crossing  them  ;  so  that  the  rim  of  the  pail  was 
■very  disagreeable,  and  now  and  then  hurt  my  back  severely.     I 
foresaw,  however,  that  my  only  remedy  was  to  tire  him  out  at  his 
own  diversion.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  turn- 
ed him  upon  the  turf,  by  which  I  avoided  the  worst  jolts  of  the  pail ; 
and  instead  of  struggling  v/ith  him,  I  gave  him  head,  hurried  him 
forward  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  passed  along  the  side  called  the  flat, 
turned  in  beside  the  Devil's  Ditch,  forbore  to  push  him  when  we 
came  to  the  watering  troughs,  but  found  the  obstinate  old  devil  was 
resolved  not  to  stop,  i  then  took  him  full  gallop  up  Cambridge  hill, 
and  into  Newmarket,  supposing  his  own  home  would  satisfy  him. 
But  no!  away  he  wtnt  into  the  town,  while  some  boys  belonging  to 
other  stables  exclaimed, '  Mere  is  old  Fuftrunningaway  with  Watson's 
Tom.'     At  a  certain  distance  down  the  main  street,  was  a  street  on 
the  left,  by  which  makiiig  a  little  circle,  I  might  again  bring  his 
head  homewards,  and  that  road  1  prevailed  on  him  to  take  ;  but  as 
he  was  not  easily  guided,  he  thought  proper  to  gallop  on  the  cause- 
way, till  i'.o  came  to  a  post  which  bent  inwards  towards  the  wall,  so 
much  tiiat  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  body  would  pass.   He  stopped 
short  at  a  single  step,  but  luckily  I  had  foreseen  this,  or  I  should 
certainly  have  been  pitched  over  his  neck,  and  probably  my  back 
■would  liave  been  broken,  had  I  not  employed  both  hands  with  all  my 
force  to  counteract  the  shock.     Having  measured  the  distance  with 
his  eye,  he  saw  he  could  pass,  which  to  me  was  a  new  danger  :  my 
legs  would  one  or  both  of  them  have  wanted  i-oom,  but  with  the  same 
juvenile  activity,   I  raised  them  on  the  withers,  and  away  again  we 
went,  uiutually  escaping  unhurt.  By  this  time,  however,  my  gentle- 
man was  wearied  ;  in  two  minutes  we  were  at  home,  and  there  he 
thought  proper  once  more  to  stop.     The  worst  of  it,  however,  was, 
that  1  had  still  to  water  my  troughs.     I  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
with  a  fact  which  may  diserve  the  attention  of  the  philosopher,  as 
an  instance  of  deep  ieeling,  great  sagacity,  and  almost  unconquera- 
ble ambition  among  horses  ;  and  which  goes  nearly  to  prove,  that 
they  themselves  understand  why  they  contend  with  each  other.     I 
have  mentioned  a  vicious  horse,  of  the  name  of  Forester,  that  would 
obey  no  boy  but  Tom  Watson:  he  was  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
pld^  and  had  been  a  horse  of  some  repute,  but  unfortunately  his  feet 

foundered* 
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foundered,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  remain  a  great 
part  of  his  time  at"grass.  However,  when  I  had  been  about  a  year  and 
a  half  at  Newmarket,  Captain'Vernon  thought  proper  to  match  him 
against  Elephant,  a  horse  belonging  to  Sir  Jennison  Shaftoe,  whom 
by  the  bye  I  saw  ride  this  famous  match.  Forester,  therefore,  had 
been  taken  up,  and  kept  in. training  a  sufficient  time  to  qualify  him 
to  run  this  m  :tch;  but  it  was  evident  that  his  legs  and  feet  were  far 
from  being  in  that  sound  state  which  such  an  exertion  required,  so 
that  we  concluded  he  must  be  beaten,  for  the  reputation  of  Elephant 
arose  out  of  his  power  rather  than  his  speed.  Either  I  mistake,  or 
the  match  was  a  four  mile  heat  over  the  strait  course  ;  and  the  abili- 
ties of  Forester  were  such,  that  he  passed  the  flat,  and  ascended  the 
hill  as  far  as  the  distance  post,  nose  to  nose  with  Elephant ;  so  that 
John  Watson  who  rode  him  began  to  conceive  hopes  Between  this 
and  the  chair,  Elephant,  in  consequence  of  hard  whipping,  got  some 
little  way  before  him,  while  Forester  exerted  every  possible  power  to 
recover  at  least  his  lost  equality;  till  finding  all  his  elibrts  meffec- 
tual,  he  made  one  sudden  spring,  and  caught  Elephant  by  the 
under-jaw,  which  he  griped  so  violently  as  to  hold  him  back;  nor 
was  it  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  be  forced  to  quit 
his  hold.  Poor  Forester,  he  lost;  but  he  lost  most  honourably ! 
Every  experienced  groom,  we  were  told,  thought  it  a  most  extra- 
ordinary ci.-cumstance.  John  Watson  declared  he  had  never  in  his 
life  been  more  surprised  by  the  behaviour  of  a  horse."  Vol.  I, 
P.  117. 

After  such  an  education,  it  is  rather  to  be  lamented  than 
■wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Holcroft  should  have  been  pluugtid  into 
all  the  errors  and  miseries  of  Jacobinism.  He  was  a  man  cer- 
tainly of  much  native  talent,  his  comedies  are  by  i:o  means  destitute 
of  legitimate  humour  ;  but  his  mind  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cast  in  any  noble  mould.  He  had  talent  enough  to  raise  hmi 
from  the  lower  condition  in  which  he  was  born,  but  he  had  not 
talent  sufficient  to  guide  his  judgement,  or  mature  his  concep- 
tions alter  his  rise. 

The  remainmg  volumes  contain  some  entertaining  anecdotes 
of  men  and  things  at  the  time  Mr.  Holcroft  lived  ;  which,  ex- 
cepting a  few  objectionable  principles  here  and  there,  caunot 
fail  of  amusing  the  reader. 


'* 
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en  Anglois  et  en  Francois  i  Traduction  nouvdle,  dediee,  ayec 
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Permission,  a  sa  Grace  la  Duche^se  de  Somerset.     Par  Ma^; 
dapie  Despourrin*    2  vols.    12iiio,    Leigh.    1816. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  French  language,  we  can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  work  before  us.  The  spirit  of  our  favourite  English 
novel  is  so  transfused  into  the  French  language  as  scarcely  to 
suffer  by  the  metempsyc/.osis.  The  autlioress  of  this  translation 
has  shewn  her  judgment  in  not  rendering  the  original  in  too  close 
and  literal  a  manner.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  shall  give 
the  following  extract  both  in  the  French  and  in  the  English  : 

*'  But  previously  I  should  have  mentiomed  the  very  impolite 
behaviour  of  Mr,  BurcheH,  who,  during  this  discourse,  sat  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sen- 
tence vpoL  d  cry  out  Jlidge,  an  expression  which  displeased  us  all, 
and  in  some  measure  damped  the  rising  spirit  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  '  Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,'  continued  our  peeress,  *  there  is 
nothing  of  this  in  the  copy  of  verses  that  Dr.  Burdock  made  upon 
that  occasion.' — Fudge! 

*'  *  I  am  surprised  at  that,'  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  *  for  be  seldom 
leaves  any  thing  out,  as  he  writes  only  for  his  own  amusement. 
But  can  your  ladyship  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  them?' — 
Pudge  ! 

"  '  My  dear  creature,'  replied  our  peeress,  '  do  you  think  I  carry 
such  fine  things  about  me  ?  Though  they  are  very  fine  to  be  sure, 
and  1  think  myself  something  of  a  judge ;  at  least  I  know  what 
pleases  myself.  Indeed  I  was  ever  an  admirer  of  all  Dr.  Burdock's 
little  pieces ;  for  except  what  he  does,  and  our  dear  countess  at 
Hanover-square,  there's  nothing  comes  out  but  the  most  lowest 
stuff  in  nature  :  not  a  bit  of  high  life  among  them.  *—  Fudge  ! 

"  *  Your  ladyship  should  except,'  says  t'other,  *  your  own 
things  in  the  L  idy's  Magazine.  I  hope  you'll  say  there's  nothing 
low-lived  there ;  but  I  suppose  we  are  to  have  no  more  from  that 
quarter.' — Fudged'     P.  165.  .  , 

"  J'aurals  du  faire  mention  d'abord  de  la  conduite  tres-impolie 
de  M.  i'urehell  qui,  durant  ce  dialogue,  etoit  assis  le  visage  tourne 
du  cote  du  feu,  et  s'ecrloit  a  chaque  phrase,  avec  un  air  de  me- 
pris,  hah  !  hah  !  expression  qui  nous  choqua  tous,  et  altera,  en 
quelque  sorte,  la  gaiete  qui  comraen5oit  a  regner  dans  la  conver* 
6a|ion. 

*'  '  En  outre,  ma  chere  Skeggs,  continua  notre  Pairesse,  il  n'j 
a  pa'^  un  mot  de  cela  dans  la  copie  des  vers  que  Mr.  Burdock  fit 
i,  Gc  sujot.'— JSa/i  / 

"  *  J'en  suis  surprise,  dit  Miss  Skeggs ;  car,  n'ecrivant  qua 
pour  son  propre  amusement,  ii  est  rare  qu'U  omette  quelque  chose ; 

mais 
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mais  votre    seigneurle  veut-elle  bien  m'en   donaer  lecture.' — 

Bah! 

«  *  Ma  chere  amie,  lii  repondit  I'autre,  croyez-vous  que  Je 
porte  ces  choses  la  sur  noi  ?  Quoique  ces  vers  soient  tres-bons 
(et  certainement  je  mi  crois  un  peu  en  etat  d'en  juger),  du  moins 
je  sais  ce  qui  me  plait.  Eu  verite  j'admirai  toujours  les  petitea 
pieces  fugitives  du  Docteur  Burdock :  car,  exceptc  ses  ouvrages  et 
ceux  de  notre  chere  comte*se  d  Hanover  Square,  il  n'a  paru  que 
des  choses  triviales,  et  on  ne  peut  citer  dans  le  nombre  un  sujet 
du  bon  ton.' — Bah  ! 

"  '  Votre  seigneurie  devrait  en  excepter,  dit  Miss  Skeggs,  sea 
propres  ouvrages,  insen'-s  dans  le  journal  des  dames.  J  espere 
que  vous  conviendrez  qu'il  n  y  a  rien  de  comraun  la-dedans  ;  mais 
je  crains  bien  que  nous  n'en  soyons  privees  raaintenant.' — 
Bah!"  P.  146. 


Art.  XVTII.  Proscdii  made  Easy.  Bj/  W.  Skuw,  D.D.  Bee- 
tor  of  Chdvcy,  Homerset.  «vo.  56  pp.  Longman  and  Co. 
1815. 

TVe  have  often  lamented  that  the  ingenious  Lily  did  not  extend 
tis  versification  to  tlie  Prosody,  and  add  tiie  charms  of  poetry  to 
its  laws.  Dr.  Shaw  is  determmedthat  the  Kngli.sh  language  shall 
labour  under  no  such  reprodch,  and  has  accordingly  iranstused  the 
genius  of  Lily  into  our  own  tongue,  and  given  us  a  Prosody  in 
yerse.  As  a  specimen  of  the  (;lear  and  intellig  ble  strams  in 
which  Dr.  Shaw's  precepts  are  conveyed,  let  our  readers  take  the 
following. 

*«  0  common  make.     One — syllahles  extend, 

Greek  feminines  as  Dido,  all  extend; 

Datives  and  :  blatives  of  second  seek 

Olong,  Adverbials  in  o,  and  patrial  Greek  ; 

Quo  ,  eo'.  Various  dentio,  postremo,  veroy 

Mutno\  are  founJ,  as  well  as  sero  ; 

Short  mado  ,  always.     Cedo  meaning  give. 

To  which  homo,  ego,  cito,  you  may  give. 

Gerunds  with  some  are  short,  but  long  with  Mam, 

DoaoiWxi  then  memmg,  sake  of  long  sound  ergo."     P.  22. 

Jjily  is  sonh  time^,  especially  in  the  Qua-  Genus,  tempted  to 
leave  the  didactic,  and  to  soar  into  the  suhiime  The  facetious 
Ihe  ha«  !eft  for  Dr  Shaw,  wh"  has  thus  nobly  remedied  the  de- 
fects of  his  preoecessor  and  rival. 

"When 
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*'  When  compound  words,  whether  Latin  or  Greefc, 

End  their  first  part  in  i  or  in  o, 
Short  let  them  be ;  no  witness  seek 
Than  omnipotens  and  sigjii/ico. 
But  those  have  i  long 
To  which  these  belong 
Being  words  all  formed  by  composition ; 
With  Qui,  quail,  quanti, 
Rei,  ei,  uni,  tantiy 
And  fill  the  first  place  by  position. 

Words  cut  in  parts, 

Without  breaking  their  hearts. 

And  no  way  losing  their  senses ; 
As  parvi-pendo,  ludi-magister. 

Words  when  compressed. 

By  Syncope  pressed. 
Or  squeezed  much  closer  by  Crasis. 

Idem  the  male ; 

The  compounds  ne'er  fail. 
Of  did  J  ubique,  and  ibidem."     P.  9. 

Aftei  tins  brilliant  display  of  wit  and  liveliness,  upon  a  subject 
■which  would  almost  set  laughter  at  defiance,  we  cannot  part  with 
Dr.  bhaw  in  an  ill  humour,  which  we  should  otherwise  do,  for 
making  the  o  in  Geonietra  long.  If  Dr.  Shaw  can  forget  his  own 
poetry  for  a  moment,  and  refer  to  Juvenal,  he  will  tind 

Geonietra,  pictor,  AUptes. 

Dr.  Shaw  is  equally  happy  in  his  prose  definitions — he  thus 
defines  a  Poem. 

"  A  Poem  is  a  neat  congeries  of  verses,  of  legitimate  length  and 
jneasure.'" 

We  vtish  that  we  could  always,  or  even  often,  find  it  so. 


Art.  XIX.  The  Sequel  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Author 

of  the  Letters  published  under  the  Signature  of  Junius,  in 

tchich  that  hitherto  impenetrable  Secret  is,  it  is  presumed, 

fully  disclosed.     By  the  Author  of  the  Attempt,     pp.  £9. 

Longman  and  Co.     18l6. 

J.  HERE  are  few  questions  which  are  at  the  same  time  more 

curious 


» 
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f^unous  and  less  Important  than,  who  was  Junius  ?  It  is  one, 
accordingly,  in  vvhich  many  persons  have  wandered  into  a  wrong 
path,  or  stinubled  in  their  isearch,  without  incurring  much  dis- 
grace. "  SiJl>  luce  maligna  e»'ramus/'  says  the  author  of  this  At- 
tempt and  Sequel.  And  most  truly  says  he  so.  Twenty  persons 
at  least,  we  believe,  have  been  looking  after  this  phantom,  and 
have  missed  their  way.  A  phantom  indeed  we  should  hardly 
call  him  ;  and  what  name  to  give  him  we  do  not  well  know. 
Indeed;  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  search  is,  that  those 
who  set  about  it  differ  as  widely  i\i  their  opinions  of  what  they 
are  looking  after,  as  in  the  ways  which  they  take.  One  is  hunt- 
ing for  a  patriot,  a  man  of  letters ,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  if 
not  of  rank.  Another  expects  to  Ihid  a  needy  base  assassin,  a 
dowuriiihr  blackguard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  secret  we  can- 
not but  think  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  the  sons  or 
successors  of  those  who  were  concerned  to  make  the  discovery 
at  the  time  when  Junius  wrote,  and  one  y^f  whom  (Lord  North) 
certainly  professed  to  have  made  it. 

Whether  the  author  has  succeeded  in  disclosing  the  impene- 
trable secret,  we  really  have  not  the  courage  to  determine.  Thus 
much  we  may  safely  afhrm,  that  he  has  profiuced  many  curious 
facts,  and  much  important  argument.  And  v^hereaa  others  have 
shewn  cause  why  such  or  such  a  person  mo'.i/  have  been  Junius, 
lie  has  gone  beyond  them  in  fixing  it  decisively  (as  he  conceives) 
upon  the  person  whom  he  has  selected,  and  proving  that  he 
must  have  been  Junius.  That  person  our  readers  perhaps  know 
already  to  be  John  Home  Tooke.  Much  was  said  by  Mr.  B. 
in  his  foinjer  pamphlet  to  fix  upon  him  the  merit  or  disgrace 
which  must  attach  to  the  author  of  Junius.  In  tbe  Sequel  a 
very  ingenious,  and  (we  must  add)  a  very  powerful  argument  is 
brought  forward,  to  identify  the  writer  under  the  signature  X  X 
with  Home  Tooke,  that  writer  being  already  identified  widi 
Junius.  Some  anecdotes  are  likewise  mentioned;  less  impor- 
tant, but  very  curious.  And  both  the  Attempt  and  the  Sequel 
will  probably  repay  any  persoa  for  the  money  or  the  time  which 
he  may  expend  on  the  purchase  and  perusal  of  them.  If  he 
should  close  them  without  being  convinced  by  the  arguments 
"Which  they  contain,  he  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with 
which  those  arguments  have  been  sought  out,  the  fairness  with 
which  they  are  brought  forward,  the  language  with  which  they 
are  adorned;  and  above  all,  that  dignified  abhorrence  of  every 
thing  low  and  mean,  vicious  and  disingenuous,  seditious  and  irre- 
ligious, which  is  to  be  expected  from  this  writer. 


Art. 
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Art.  XX.     The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Salishury  Cathe- 
dral, illustrated  with  a  Series  of  Engravings  of  Viewsy  Ele- 
vations,  Flans,   and  Details  of  that  Edifice,  Etchings  of 
ancient  Sculpture,  S^c.  S)'c.     By  John  Britton,  F.S.J.     4to. 
106  pp.     31  Engravings,     3l.  3s.     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

We  scarcely  know  an  author  to  whom  the  public  is  more  in- 
debted for  laborious  and  varj  ed  works  in  ancient  architecture, 
than  to  Mr.  Britton.  He  Las  gone  over  much  ground  in  his 
researches,  he  has  brought  many  hidden  beauties  to  light,  and 
has  given  an  additional  c/.iarm  to  those  which  were  already 
known.  His  plates  are  always  good,  and  his  designs  correct; 
and  when  we  remember  the  number  and  the  variety  of  his  pulji- 
lications,  and  the  reaso/.iable  rate  at  which  the  public  by  his 
labours,  may  possess  thf-^mselves  of  the  fmest  specimens  of  anti- 
<juity,  we  shall  not  withhold  from  him  the  credit  which  is  justly 
hii5  due. 

Salisbury  is  a  Cathedral  of  such  singular  and  such  varied 
beauty,  that  many  volumes  may  be  published,  and  many  hun- 
dred views  may  be  taken,  before  we  shall  have  seen  it  in  all  its 
perfect  points  of  view.  Mr.  Britton  has,  by  this  work,  added 
much  to  our  store  of  architectural  engravings,  nor  can  we  pass 
a  higher  compliment  upon  it,  than  by  saying  that  the  plates  are 
truly  worthy  of  the  edihce  which  they  embody.  The  points  of 
view  are  happily  selected,  and  the  engravings  skilfully  executed, 
and  cannot  fail  to  afford  high  gratilication  to  all  the  admirers  of 
this  elegant  and  magnificent  pile. 

Of  Mr.  Dodsworth's  work  we  have  already  spoken  in  terms  of 
deserved  praise.  Between  that  and  the  vohnne  before  us,  we 
shall  institute  no  comparisons.  They  are  both  highly  desirable 
possessions  to  the  lover  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  enough  still 
remains  in  Salisbury  for  any  one  who  should  be  hardy  enough  tQ 
attempt  even  a  third  publication  of  its  beauties. 
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Art.  I,  Si/stematic  Edacaiion ;  or,  elementary  InstructioH 
in  the  various  Departments  of  Literature  and  Science  ;  with 
practical  Rules  for  studi/ing  each  Branch  of  useful  Know- 
ledge. Bj/  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  and 
the  Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  L.  L.D.  Q,  vols.  8vo.  pp.  540,  565. 
11.  lis.  fid.     Longman  8c  Co.      1815, 

IHE  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  extensive  information  is  sought  after  by  the  middhng,  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  by  the  higher  classes  of  society,  form  a  very 
decided,  and,'  certainly,  a  very  respectable  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  age.  But  whatever  becomes  the  object  of  po- 
pular approbation  and  universal  pursuit,  will  always  be  found  to 
acquire  a  strong  tendency  to  deviate  into  abuses  and  absurdities  ; 
and  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  even  with  the  thirst  after 
knowledge.  It  has  led  to  mistaken  notions,  as  to  the  proper  end 
of  education,  and,  consequently,  to  mistaken  systems  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  by  inducing  men  to  grasp  at  too  many  objects,  it  haS 
weakened  their  hold  over  what  they  may  acquire  ;  for  it  is  no 
less  true  of  intellectual  acquisitions,  than  of  the  conquests  made 
by  monarchs,  that 

*'  Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendor." 
"  The  end  of  learning,"  says  Milton,  "  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
our  first  parents,  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of 
that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we 
may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being 
united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  per- 
fection *." 


*  Of  Education.     Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
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Here  the  proper  object  of  education  is  correctly  and  fairly 
stated.  A  more  sublime  object  could  not  have  been  set  before 
us.  By  considering  how  far  any  pursuit  is  likely  to  contribitte 
to  this  main  end,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  best  criterion  of  the  uti- 
lity of  such  a  pursuit. 

The  religious  instruction,  which  every  Christian  parent  must 
know  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bestow ;  and  the  peculiar  or  profes- 
sional knowledge  by  which  individuals  are  enabled  to  fill  with  pro- 
priety the  stations  allotted  to  them  ;  or,  in  the  plain  old  language 
of  our  catechism,  to  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  them  ;   are,  obviously  enough,  necessary 
parts   of  a  system  of  education,  where  the  object  proposed  i* 
such  as  was  lately  s-tated.     But,  farther,  our  attainment  of  the 
desired  end  will  be  particularly   promoted  ;   first,  by    all  such 
pursuits  as  tend  to  give  a  fondness  for  intellectual,  rather  than 
sensual  pleasures ;  for  innocent  and  accessible  enjoyments,  ra- 
ther than  the  gratifications  of  ambition,  or  those  which  only  the 
rich  and  great  can  procure  ;  or,  secondly,  by  those  studies  which 
have  a  tendency  to  impart  to  the  judgment  that  accuracy  which  is 
necessary   to  enable  us  to  decide  what  is  our  duty  ;  and  that 
strength  which  must  co-operate  with  the  influence  promised  to 
us  from  above,  to  overcome  the  effects  of  passion,  and  to  keep 
us  steadily  to  our  duty,  when  we  do  see  it.     And  here  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage,  if  the  method  of  pursuing  those  studies,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  first  class,  as  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  a  correct  taste,  be  such  as  may,  at  the  same  time,  contribute 
to  what  is  the  more  direct  object  of  the  second,  namely,  the 
strengthening  of  the  reasoning  powers.     And  this  is  the  pecu- 
liar merit  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  which 
is  therefore  so  properly  made  the  principal  employment  of  our 
boyish  years.     The  exquisite  models  of  composition  which  ex- 
ist in  these  languages,  affording  more  correct  specimens  of  sound 
taste  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other,  must,  when  made  the 
subject  of  daily  attention,  impart  something  of  the  spirit  in 
vhich  they  were  written.     And  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
method  in  which  these  languages  are  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
is,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  so  often  bestowed  upon  it,  excel- 
lently calculated   for  promoting  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
mental  powers.     The  memory  is  kept  constantly  employed,  and 
grows  w  ith  its  employment,  when  the  other  faculties  have  as  yet 
scarcely  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  be  brought  into  action. 
The  boy  next  comes^  with  the  rules  stored   up  in  his  memory, 
to  their  application  to  cases  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  in  a 
just  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  skill.     His  labor  is,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  merely  mechanical ;  but  for  what  other 
labor  was  he  then  fit  ?    As  he  advances,  the  light  breaks  in  uptJh 
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him  ;  the  occasional  difficulties,  which  he  meets  with  in  the  close 
application  of  his  rules,  bring  him  more  intimately  acquainted 
\i'ith  the  principles  on  which  those  rules  have  been  formed.  His 
inventive  faculty  is  next  called  forth,  by  the  usual  exercises  ill 
composition  ;  which  again,  by  obliging  him  to  examine,  with 
increased  attention,  the  models  proposed  for  his  imitation,  force 
upon  his  notice  the  peculiar  merit  of  those  models,  a  merit  felt 
the  more  strongly  when  he  attempts  to  rival  them.  The  whole 
of  this  process  is  attended  with  such  difficulties,  that  habits  of  at- 
tention and  industry  must  be  formed  in  the  course  of  surmounting 
them  ;  and  the  boy  has  been  practically  taught  to  subdue  his  love 
of  pleasure,  when  put  into  competition  with  his  duty. 

That  the  language  which  we  have  used  here,  may  not  be  sup-* 
posed  to  convey  merely  the  sentiments  of  pedants,  who  wish  to 
entail  on  others  the  grievances  which  may  be  imagined  to  have 
stupified  and  narrowed  their  own  intellects,  we  shall  here  quote 
the  very  sensible  remarks  of  a  lady,  who,  certainly,  has  not  con- 
fined her  own  attention  to  the  classics,  or  classical  criticism. 

**  Ce  n'est  pas  sans  ralsori,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  quel'etude 
des  langues  a  ete  la  base  de  tous  les  ctablissemens  d'education  qui 
ont  forme  les  hommes  les  plus  capables  ei\  Europe :  le  sens  d'une 
phrase  dans  une  langue  etrangere  est  a  la  fois  une  problerae  gram- 
matical et  intellectuel ;  ce  probleme  est  tout-a-fait  proportionnc  a 
I'intelligence  de  I'enfant:  d'abord  il  n'entend  que  les  mots,  puis 
il  s'eleve  jusqu'a  la  conception  de  la  phrase,  et  bientot  apres  le 
charmedel'expression,  sa  force,  son  harmonie,  tout  ce  quise  trouve 
enfin  dans  le  langage  de  rhomuie,  se  fait  sentir  par  degres  h  I'en- 
fant qui  traduit.  II  s'essaie  tout  seul  avec  les  difficukes  que  Im 
prcsentent  deux  langues  a  la  fois,  il  s'introduit  dans  les  idees  suc- 
cessivement,  compare  et  combine  divers  genres  d'analogies,  et 
de  vraisemblances;  et  I'activite  spontanee  de  I'esprit,  la  seule  Cui 
developpe  vraiment  la  faculte  de  penser,  est  vivement  excitee  par 
cette  etude.  Le  nombre  des  facultes  qu'elle  fait  mouvoir  h  la  fois 
lui  donne  I'avantage  sur  tout  autre  travail,  et  I'on  est  trop  heureux 
d'employer  la  memoire  flexible  de  I'enfant  a  retenir  une  genre  de 
connoissances,  sans  lequel  il  seroit  borne  toute  sa  vie  au  cercle  de 
ea  propre  nation,  cercle  etroit  comme  tout  ce  qui  est  exclusif." 
L'Allemagne,  torn,  i,  p.  168. 

The  teacher,  who  insists  upon  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  as  a  key  to  the  information  contained 
in  classical  authors,  will  be  told  by  his  pupd,  that  though  his 
maybe  the  key  of  the  regular  back  door  of  entrance,  the  transla- 
tion stands  wide  open,  by  which  he  may  have  access  to  t!»ese 
treasures  of  learning  ;  and,  that  this  will  serve  for  all  purposes  of 
utility,  though  not  quite  so  well  calculated  for  parade.  We  are 
very  ready  to  aUoN\>  that  the  knowledge  of  these  languages,  con- 
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sidered  merely  as  knowledge,  is  by  no  means  so  useful  and  ne- 
cessary as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Bacon  and  Montaigne,  wheu 
Latin  was  the  language  of  travellers,  of  statesmen,  and  of  men 
of  science.  We  are  even  read\  to  grant,  that  skill  in  Latin  com- 
position can  be  of  very  little,  perhaps  of  no  use,  unless  to  a  per- 
son intended  to  be  in  his  turn  a  teacher,  or  to  hold  a  public  si- 
tuation in  our  universities  ;  but  useless  as  the  power  of  writing 
correct  verses  or  elegant  Sapphic  odes  may  be,  when  considered 
only  as  a  possession,  the  labor  employed  to  acquire  this  power  is 
far  from  being  unprofitable,  because,  in  the  course  of  acquiring 
it,  habits  of  observation  and  industry  have  been  formed,  and  the 
Student  has  acquired  a  more  delicate  perception  of  the  beauties 
of  lue  models  of  his  imitation,  than  could  have  been  acquired  by 
any  other  process.  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  chosen  to  lay  down  the 
following  rule : 

*'  The  value  of  all  knowledge  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  its 
utility.  Recurring  invariably  to  this  standard,  we  may  save  much 
polemic  trouble  and  a  vast  deal  of  absurd  declamation.  Let  any 
one  ask  a  majority  of  the  public  characters  of  his  acquaintance, 
-what  they  remember  of  the  rules  of  prosody,  or  the  receipts  for 
making  Latin  verses ;  further,  let  him  enquire  for  what  sum  they 
would  willingly  part  with  what  they  have  retained  of  this  knowledge. 
The  ratio  of  utility  may  be  determinedly  the  average  of  honest  an- 
swers to  these  inquiries  *." 

To  this  rule  we  should  have  no  objection ;  but  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  has  farther  assumed,  (and  he  seems  to  imagme,  that  the 
propriety  of  the  assumption  can  require  no  sort  of  proof,)  that 
the  utility  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  at  once  determines  the 
utility  of  the  labor  employed  in  acquiring  it.  Betore  he  made 
this  assumption,  it  would  have  been  well,  if  he  had  retiected  a 
little  on  his  own  quotation  from  Berkeley  : 

"  There  are  some  studies  to  be  pursued,  not  so  much  for  the 
knowledge  actually  obtained  by  themj  as  for  the  discipline  they 
give  the  mind ;  as  there  are  some  crops  which  the  farmer  sows  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit  they  afford,  but  for  the  benefit  they  are  of 
to  the  soil.'* 

Mr.  E.  delights  in  shewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  work»i 
of  Bacon  ;  that  philosopher  might  have  supplied  him  with  ■* 
sentence,  which  would  have  taught  him  more  caution. 

"  Si  quis,"  says  Bacon,  "  judicet  doctrinam  omnem  referendara 
esse  ad  usum  et  actionem,  recte  sapit ;  veruntamen  Jacile  est,   isto 
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modo  prolahi  in  errorem  ilium,  quem  fabula  perantiqua  perstringit ; 
in  qua  caetera  corporis  membra  litem  ventriculo  intenderunt,  quod 
neque  motum  praeteret,  ut  artus,  neque  sensum  ut  caput :  quamvi.<? 
interea  alimentum  coctum  atque  confectum  ventriculus  ille  in  reii- 
Quum  corpus  divideret :  plane  eodera  modo,  qui  in  philosophia  ac 
contemplationibus  universalibuspositum  omne  studium,  inane  atquit 
ignarum  arbitratur,  non  animadverlit,  singulis  profession!  Litt  et  nrti. 
bus  exinde  succutn  et  robiir  sujipeditari  ♦.'* 

An  error  similar  to  this  attends  all  JNIr.  E's  remarks  on  high 
classical  attainments.  Thus  speaking  of  the  power  of  writing 
Latin  with  elegance,  he  says, 

"  It  is  absurd  in  a  professional  man,  whose  time  is  precious,  to 
xoaste  it  in  acqidring  habits  of  expression,  which  must  be  laid  aside 
>vhen  he  enters  upon  his  professional  career  +." 

And  asfain  having  mentioned  Mr.  Fox's  intimacv  with  the 
versification  of  Homer,  he  says,  that, 

"  Except  so  far  as  this  predisposed  people  to  think  highly  of  his 
talents,  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  in  any  debate  in  the  sentite,  in  any 
of  the  business  of  the  nation,  or  in  any  of  the  various  situations  he 
occupied  in  life|." 

Now  we  should  feel  inclined  to  say,  that  such  knowledge  wa« 
by  no  means  a  proof  of  great  abilities  ;  knowledge  being  uiereiy 
the  produce  of  industry  and  memory  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  end  ;  but,  that  such  accurate  knowledge  decidedly 
proved  the  existence  of  not  merely  temporary,  but  habitual  in- 
dustry, and  was  at  once  the  effect  and  cause  of  a  correct  and  de- 
licate taste.  We  must  confess  that  we  consider  the  possessi an 
of  a  sound  taste,  as  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  species  of 
knowledge,  that  of  our  duty  excepted  ;  and  we  do  not  attach  tiiis 
value  to  it  (great  as  is  our  affection  for  our  own  profession) 
merely  because  he,  who  has  this  facvdty,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  bt;- 
•come  a  good  critic  j  but  because  it  implies,  and  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  fondness  for  intellectual  gratifications,  as  opposed  t> 
those  of  sense  or  even  of  ambition,  and  for  intellectual  pleasures 
of  the  most  improving  kind.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  Mr.  Fox's 
good  taste  "  was  of  no  use  to  him  in  debate;"  we  are  convin.e.l 
that  it  alone  induced  him  to  exert  himself  in  su.h  a  nianne.  a^ 
has  distinguished  him,  in^ead  of  being  all  his  life  the  piofii_ato 
man  of  fashion;  it  did  more,  for  it  protected  him  from  fai  in^ 
into  that  miserable  state  of  peevishness,  which  continual  po  iicai 
failures  must  otherwise  have  brought  on,  and  this  it  did  by  aif  id- 
ing  him  a  constant  supply  of  cheerful  and  placid  amusements. 


*  Bacon.     De  .Augm.  Sciqnt.  lib.  ii.  ad  princ. 
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Let  then  the  propriety  of  devoting  our  youth  to  the  pursuit 
of  classical  studies  be  estimated,  not  by  the  utihty  of  bein^  able 
to  construe  Latin  and  Greek,  or  to  compose  with  elegance  in 
those  languages,  but  by  the  tendency  of  such  studies  to  assist  the 
grovv  th  of  the  understanding,  and  to  form  a  correct  taste ;  and 
by  their  consequent  tendency  to  make  men  wiser,  happier,  and 
better.     Let  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  and   they   who   agree 
with  us,  in  thinking  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers^, 
and  of  the  disposition,  much  more  important  than  the  ai  cumu- 
lation of  knowledge,  will  think  the  utility  of  these  studies  sufH- 
ciently  established.     The  same  principle  will  enable  us  to  avoid 
another  error  of  those  writers,  who  imagined  tite  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  be  the  most  important  object  of  edr.catiou.     Per- 
sons of  this  class  are  ever  advising,    that   children  should   be 
cheated  in'o  knowledge  ;  telling  parents    that,    otherwise,  half 
the  time  of  both  teacher   and  pupil  must  be   spent  in   subduing 
ihe  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the  latter.     Nor  are  \\e  so   old- 
fashioned  as  to  believe,  that  the  time  thus  spent  is  so  far  from 
being  wasted,  as  to  be  productive  of  results  much  more  impor- 
tant than  learning.     He  who  has  not  been  taught  to  subdue  his 
•will  in  early  life,  and   to  resign  inclination  to   duty,  is  not  very 
likely  to  learn  to  do  these  things  when  his  passions  have  gained 
their  full  strength,  and  the  conlroul  of  authority  is  removed. 
The   spoiled  child  will  always  become  the  wilful  man.     It  has 
betn  observed  with  re<.':ret,  tiiat  men  of  the  highest  classical  at- 
taimnents  have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  totally  proved  defi- 
cient in  conduct.     Let  it  not  be  iniagined   that  this  concession 
does   away  what  has  been   said  in   lavor   of  classical   studies. 
The  truth   is,  that  these  persons  have  been  such  as,  being   en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  CNcessive  fondness  foi  such  pursuits, 
have  followed  them  with  avidity  from  the  first  moment  that  their 
faculties  began  to  develope  themselves,  and  havmg  never  needed 
compulsion,    have   never  learnt  submission,    have    never  been 
taught  to  subjugate  their  own  caprices.     It  is  not  only  amongst 
the  Ignorant  ihat  spoiled  children  are  to  be  found.     They,  wha 
would   have  children  "  cozened  iiito  knowledge,"  may  certainly 
claim  the  authority  of  Locke  in  their  favor.     In  his  "  Thoughts 
on  Education,"  he   has  said   all  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of 
royal  or  pleasant  roads  to  learning  ;  and  his  name  has  had  great 
influence    with  tender    mammas,    who,    wiser  than    Solomon, 
would  never  have  the  rod  brought  in  sight.     In  the  same  work, 
he   has  recommended  teaching   the  learned  languages  without 
grammar,  observing  "  That  if  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at 
any  time,  it  must  be   to  one   that  can  speak  the  language  air 
ready  '* ;"  and  has  advised,   as  a  course  of  natural  philosophy, 

*  Thoughts  on  Education,  $  168.  3. 
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to  read  the  conclusions  of  the  several  propositions  contained  in 
Newton's  Principia,  "  which  conclusions,"  he  says,  "  may  be- 
depended  on  as  propositions  well  proved  *."  By  such  methods 
the  learned  languages  might  be  studied,  without  improving  the 
taste  ;  and  mathematical  conclusions  hoarded  in  the  memory, 
without  any  risk  of  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers.  Such 
absurdities  are  quite  unworthy  of  Locke,  and,  after  reading 
them,  we  have  no  scruple  in  opposing  to  his  authority  the  very 
sensible  language  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  L'education  faite  en  s'amusant,'*  says'she,  "  disperse  la  pen- 
see  ;  la  peine  en  tout  genre  est  une  des  grands  secrets  de  la  nature: 
I'esprit  de  I'eufant  doit  s'accoutumer  aux  efforts  del'etude,  comme 
notre  ame  a,  la  soufFrance.  Le  perfectionnement  du  premier  age 
tient  au  travail,  comme  le  perfectionnement  du  secorid  a  la  dou- 
leur :  il  est  h  souhaiter  sans  donte  que  les  parents  et  la  destinee 
n'abusent  pas  trop  de  ce  double  secret;  maisiln'y  a  d'impoitant  k 
toutes  les  epoques  de  la  vie  que  ce  qui  agit  sur  le  centre  meme  de 
I'existence,  et  I'on  considere  trop  souvent  I'etre  moral  en  detail. 
Vous  enseignerez  avec  des  tableaux,  avec  des  cartes,  une  quantite 
de  clioses  a  votre  enfant,  mais  vous  ne  lui  apprendrez  pas  a  ap- 
prendre  ;  et  Phabitudede  s'amuser,  que  vous  dirigez  sur  les  sciences, 
suivra  bientot  un  autre  cours  quand  I'enfant  ne  sera  plus  dans 
votre  dependance  t." 

To  give  to  the  reasoning  powers  their  full  and  perfect  tone, 
the  severer  mathematical  studies  ought,  as  soon  as  the  mind  has 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  be  added  to  those  more  elegant 
pursuits  which  have  hitherto  engaged  our  attention.  And  n©vv 
the  enquiries  after  utilitij,  will  be  ready  to  offer  themselves  as 
allies,  and  to  support  our  recommendations.  But  we  do  not 
feel  much  inclination  to  accept  their  aid ;  as  we  are  not  quite 
convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  Conchoid 
of  Nicomedes  is  likely  to  be  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor, 
for  the  purposes  of  common  life,  than  that  of  the  distinction 
between  hypercatalectic  trimeters  and  brachycalalectic  tetrame- 
ters. We  rest  our  earnest  recommendation  of  mathematical 
studies,  nmch  more  on  our  firm  conviction  of  their  powerful 
tendency  to  strengthen  and  augment  the  reasoning  powers, 
than  on  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge  they  be- 
stow, though  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  under-value  that 
knowledge.  Attention,  caution,  and  an  accurate  perception  of 
the  extent  to  which  any  argument  may  be  admitted,  are  the  fa- 
culties which,  accoiding  as  they  are  found  in   any  person  in  a 


*  Thoughts  on  Education,  §  194., 
I  L'AUemagne,  torn  i.  p.  167. 
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greater  or  less  degree^  constitute  the  man  of  soMnd  judgment  or 
the  superficial  reasoner.  Now  all  these  faculties  find  their  most 
compleal  and  most  constant  exercise  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
In  these  studies,  and  perhaps  in  no  other,  inattention  invariably 
checks  and  detects  itself.  He,  who  has  carelessly  passed  over 
any  one  step,  in  a  mathematical  deniunstration,  is  immediately 
compelled,  by  the  discovery  of  an  insu]>Erable  difiicultv  in  ihe 
succeeding  steps,  to  measure  back  his  ground,  and  cori-ect  his 
partial  attention.  Again,  the  admission  of  every  new  conside- 
ration, (aud  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  mixed  mathematics,) 
obliges  the  stud'  nt  to  watch,  with  unremitting  caution,  its  effects 
on  every  poition  ot  the  subject  which  he  has  in  view.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  attends  this  last  part  of  his  labour,  can  hardly  fail 
to  j-roduce  in  bin-  another  most  useful  habit,  thnt  of  entn-ely 
withdraving  his  attention  from  every  accidental  accompaniment 
or  irrelevant  detail,  as  soon  as  ever  he  can  detect,  with  certainty, 
that  It  must  be  perfectly  unconnected  v\itli  the  result.  But, 
above  all,  the  I  abitual  invtsligalion  of  questions  which  are  capable 
of  mathematical  proof,  gives  buch  a  nicety  of  ptiception  with  re- 
gard to  the  proper  extent  ■  f  any  argnmeut,  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  acquire  by  0n\  other  process. 

Some  persons  have,  indeed,  contended,  that  the  same  advan^ 
tages  may  be  gained  by  the  study  of  metaphysics,  but  fevv  have 
Tentured  to  deny  their  being  the  legitimate  consequences  of  ma- 
thematical studies.  Yet  this  denial  has  been  lately  made  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  by  a  writer  for  whose  good  sense,  as 
shewn  in  other  parts  of  the  same  disquisition  *,  we  feel  very 
great  respect.  "  The  physical  sciences,"  says  he,  "  afford  very 
little  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  mathematical  sciences 
vone  at  all.  iSeither  of  them,  therefore,  can  conduce  to  make 
skillul  reasoners."  V\'lien  he  goes  on  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  assertion,  by  other  assertions,  such  as  the  following : 

**  In  every  step  of  the  way,  in  mathematical  demonstration, 
there  is  a  perspicuity  to  excess.  It  precludes  all  reflection,  and 
supeiiyedts  the  free  agency  of  thought,  there  is  no  effort  to  be  madQ 
but  of  continued  memory." 

We  easily  perceive  that  he  does  not  speak  from  experience. 
And  again,  when  he  observes  "  that  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  or 
Tord  Claiendon's  History,  were  never  comprehended  till"  the 
leader  had  acquired  considerable  mental  powers,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world;  but  that  *'  the  Principia  of  Newton  may  be  un- 
derstood by  a  boy  of  eighteen"— we  perceive  that  the  words 
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"  comprehended"  and  "  understood"  are  employed  to  designate 
very  different  thnigs.  In  fact  we  suspect  that  this  writer's  idea 
of  understattd/ng  Newton  must  be  taken  from  a«  anecdote 
which  he  may  have  heard  from  some  imprudent  eulogist,  of 
a  person  once  high  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
said  to  make  a  point  of  annually  perusing  the  l^rinrjpia,  with 
a  faithful  Achates  at  his  side.  If  this  story  be  correct,  the 
learned  Gentleman  must,  before  he  retired,  have  been  able  to  con- 
strue the  peculiar  Latinity  of  that  profound  work  with  a  facility 
which  precluded  aU  rejiection-^  whilst  "  ilie  intellect"  of  his 
companion  may  have  been  **  made  not  patient  only,  but  passive." 
They  who  have  really  read  Newton  to  any  purpose,  know  that 
he  who  wishes  fully  to  comprehend  the  recondite  truths  some- 
times merely  hinted  at,  and  at  other  times  partially  developed  in 
the  Principia,  may  find  sufficient  employment  for  a  long  and 
laborious  life. 

He  who  ventures  to  assert  that  the  study  of  the  mathenjatics 
has  nothing  to  do  with  making  met>  good  reasoners,  must  allow 
it  to  be  a  very  singular  fact,  that  if  we  name  the  divmes  who 
have  of  late  most  distinguished  themselves  by  powerful  argument 
and  acute  reasoning,  we  shall  find  that  our  catalogue  is  filled 
with  mathematicians.  Paley,  Magee,  Horslcy,  Tomline, 
Marsh,  and  Watson,  are  all  of  them  men,  not  slightly  imbued, 
but  covered  with  mathematical  honours.  'J'hat  the  study  of 
Geometry  does  not  necessarily  strip  a  man  of  all  eloquence, 
and  fasten  him  down  to  a  jejune  detail  of  matter  of  fact  or  of 
calculations,  is  evident  from  the  example  of  Plato,  the  lover  of 
mathematics  and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers  As  the  writer 
with  whom  we  are  now  contending,  is  a  scholar,  he  will  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  Grecian  sage.  IT^oj-  <naiO(x.s  fj^aBriciBis y  wan 
xaXXiov  «7ro§£5(,£(T9ai,  it^ie'v  ttb  'on  tw  oXa'  iCj  tto-vtI  oioiast  viiJ^ixiiios  rs 
yiUfjiST^iocf  K)  iJ-v.     Tcj}  gravTj  (xivToi   vh  AT,  e^tj.     Asutspov  o-n 

On  the  solid  foundation  which  has  already  been  recommended, 
we  may,  if  our  materials  are  tolerable,and  these  materials  must  have 
improved  in  our  hands,  build  any  superstructure  of  projiessional 
knowledge  which  may  be  desned.  '^J'o  those  who  ask  whether 
education  ouglit  then,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  confined  to  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  mathematics?  We  ansv.-er,  that  we  have  all 
along  assumed  that  religious  instruction  should  be  commu- 
nicated as  soon  as  it  can  be  received.  We  would  also  al- 
low the  French  language  to  form  a  part  of  the  earliest  studies 
of  a  gentleman.  Our  wars,  our  rivalry,  and  our  intercourse, 
during  peace,  whether  political  or  literary,  make  a  knowledge 
of  this  language  almost  mdispensable ;  and  as  a  facility  in  speak- 
ing any  language  depends,  rather  on  our  having  an  habitual  than 

a  properly 
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a  properly  scientific  acquaintance    with  it,    that  acquaintance 
ought  to  commence  in  early  life. 

Something  of  history,  and  of  the  common  topics  of  the  day, 
an  intelligent  youth,  with  an  ordinary  share  of  curiosity,  will 
make  himself  master  of;  and  we  had  almost  said,  honor-struck 
as  Mr.  Edgeworth  would  be,  the  less  the  better.  Vv  liere  igno- 
rance on  all  extraneous  subjects  did  not  proceed,  from  that 
thorough  indolence  which  nothing  but  compulsion  can  drive  to 
labour,  or  from  that  apathy  and  total  inciuiosity  ^vhich  destroys 
all  intellectual  improvement,  but  solely  from  a  close  and  insu- 
lated attention  to  the  proper  and  proposed  objects  of  study, 
this  ignorance  would  be  far  from  giving  us  pain.  We  shoiild 
feel  convinced,  that  he  who  could  so  completely  concentrate  and 
limit  his  views  to  the  object  before  him,  and  has  improved  his 
faculties  by  the  plan  of  education  which  we  have  been  tracing 
out,  will  soon  out-strip  the  showy  sciolist,  in  any  branch  of 
study  which  he  may  wish  to  acquire.  But  the  accomplished 
youth,  of  the  present  day,  is  conducted,  by  a  fashionable  tutor, 
through  a  circle  of  sciences  more  extensive  than  the  great  object 
of  his  imitation,  the  admirable  Crichton,  ever  heard  of.  He 
must  at  least  be  acquainted  with  political  economy,  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  chemistry.  Now,  if  we  are  to  con- 
sider these  sciences  as  parts  of  a  System  of  Education,  there  is 
rot  one  of  tliem,  the  tendency  of  which  we  do  not  consider  as 
positively  injurious.  Whatever  progress  may,  in  thecouise  of 
time,  be  made  in  the  two  first  sciences  on  the  list,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  leading  prinf  iples,  on  which  the  political  econo- 
mist or  the  geologist  proceeds,  have,  as  yet,  much  about  them 
that  is  vague  and  indetiuiie.  The  student  has  no  fixed  criterion, 
by  which  he  can  try  the  truth  of  what  he  reads.  He  must  trust 
much  to  the  assertions  of  his  author  ;  and,  as  every  new-  writer 
is  principally  employed  in  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessors, a  young  reader  is  in  a  fair  way  either  to  contract  as 
presumptuous  dogmatical  tone,  or  to  lose,  in  the  maze  of  uncer- 
tainty, all  power  of  arranging  his  ideas. 

Botany,  as  it  is  commonly  learnt,  without  any  attention  to  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  mineralogy,  w  ithout  chemistry,  are  un- 
worthy the  name  of  sciences ;  they  become  mere  systems  of  no- 
menchture.  And  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  the  progress  of  the 
understanding  is  the  veiy  reverse  of  what  would  tend  to  the  ex- 
altation and  enlargement  of  the  mind.  The  merit  of  the  chemist 
\s  measured  by  the  perseverance  with  which  he  can  pursue  the 
minute,  in  preference  to  the  obvious  and  gross  results  of  his 
experiments  through  all  the  indefinite  ramifications  of  littleness. 
He  must  neglect  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  to  pore- 
•ver  the  corruption  of  the  puddle  at  it?  base.     Longinus  has 
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happily  called  avarice,  from  its  effect  on  the  mind,  visr^fAx 
^iKgoTToiov ;  and  chemistry,  with  all  its  congeners,  has  such  ^ 
decided  tendency  to  break  down  the  mind  to  an  awful  respect 
for  trifles,  that  such  sciences  shmild  be  classed  as  A»  s'TiKrrinfJ.at 
Iji.iy.^o'-jrQtvacn.  That  some  persons  are  found  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  3ttention  to  such  pursuits,  is  fortunate  for  ihe  world. 
We  honour  their  knowledge;  it  is  in  its  way  most  useful  to  man- 
kind, though  obtained  by  a  process  which  will  be  generally 
found  to  have  been  injurious  to  their  own  intellectual  powers. 
They  are  the  moie  deserving  of  our  gratitude.  Medical  student* 
vho,  in  the  course  of  preparing  for  their  profession,  must  ne- 
cessarily pay  some  attention  to  chemistry,  will  now  and  theii 
be  diverted  from  their  original  object,  and  make  that  their  final 
pursuit  which  was  to  have  been  merely  an  accessary.  In  the 
same  manner,  persons  preparing  to  become  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  have  frequently  devoted  themselves  to  the  different 
departments  of  classical  criticism.  These  are  amongst  the  ad-* 
vantages  of  that  diversity  of  taste  which  should  seem  likely  to 
produce  endless  contusion,  but  which  keeps  alive  every  brancU 
of  learned  investigation,  as  well  as  every  humble  occupation  of 
labouring  life.  There  are  also  those,  who  being  born  above  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  and  not  having  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  make  for  themselves  more  noble  motives  to  a  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  such  faculties  as  they  do  possess,  may  properly  enough 
be  encouraged  to  find  pleasuie  in  botany  or  entomology,  as  inli-? 
nilely  bettf  r  than  those  vicious  diversions  to  which  li^tlessnes* 
wrvuld  otherwise  certainly  impel  them.  There  are  still  others, 
who,  though  not  without  some  reasonable  object  in  life,  have 
yet  thur  leisure  hours ;  and  who,  from  circumstances  connected 
with  their  rank  in  society,  or  the  spot  in  which  they  are  fi^ed.  do 
wisely  in  learning  to  derive  an  unexpensive  and  innocent  grati- 
fication, from  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  qualities 
of  the  natural  objects  which  surround  them.  But  even  thos^ 
persons  must  not  forget  what  we  have  stated  to  be  the  natural 
tendency  of  such  pursuits  ;  a  tendency  which  they  must  carefully 
counteract  by  recurrence  to  severer  studies.  Multum  non  muliai 
will  he  the  motto  of  every  reasonable  student. 

"  Tout  horame  qui  veut  rendre  son  existence  utile  a  la  soel^ttj 
doit  marcher  constamment  vers  une  meme  but,  ce  n'est  que  par 
une  continuite  I'eflbrts  diriges   toujours  dans  le  meme  sens  qu'il 

fieut  atteindre  a  de  veritables  succes,  et  acquerir  quelques  droits  a 
'estime  de  ses  contemporains,  et  a  ia  reconnoissance  de  ceux  qui 
viendront  apres  lui."     La  Croix  sur  I'enseignement. 

After  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  will  not  expect  qs  to 
sanction,  by  our  approbation,  ^  work  entitling  itself  "  Systematic; 

Education," 
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Education,"  and  intended  to  provide  elementary  instruction  on  all 
the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  in  the  compass 
of  two  octavo  voliuues.  If  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  and  the 
fallacious  desultory  knowledge  which  such  books  can  commu- 
nicate, is  suitable  to  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  converting 
an  ingenuous  well-meaning  youth,  into  a  self-sufficient  and,  in 
fact,  an  ignorant  coxcomb,  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  be  most 
egregiously  riiistaken.  But  we  have  a  more  serious  objection 
even  than  this,  to  the  work  before  us.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  compilation,  there  is  a  laboured  attempt^  to  draw  the 
reader  into  the  fatal  trammels  of  Socinianism.  This  main  object 
is  kept  carefully  out  of  the  sight  of  an  unwary  student ;  no  less 
carefully  than  it  has  been  kept  within  the  sight  of  the  compilers. 
ITie  style  of  Rev.  regularly  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  of  these 
**  honourable  men,"  with  the  apparently  academic  title  attached 
to  one  of  them,  will  be  sufficient,  they  hope,  to  induce  an  un- 
suspicious purchaser  of  the  work  to  imagine,  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  joint  labours  of  some  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  may  thus  prevent  any  cautious  hesitation,  any 
watchfulness  on  his  part.  In  the  text  too,  great  care  is  taken  to 
say  nothing  which  should  shock  a  novice,  or  excite  in  him  any 
doubts  as  to  tke  fidelity  of  his  guides.  They  do,  indeed,  in- 
sinuate, that  when  our  Saviour  is  called  the  .Sow  of  God,  this  is 
merely  a  pretty  figure  of  speech  in  the  sacred  writers.  But 
this  insinuation  is  conveyed  in  the  following  delicate  manner  : 

"  There  is  another  beautiful  species  of  personification,  which 
originates  from  a  well-known  Hebrew  Idiom,  or  that  form  of  ex- 
pression by  which  the  subject,  attribute,  accident,  or  effect  of  any 
thing,  is  denomiuated  the  son."     Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

This  being  inserted  in  a  chapter  on  Belles  Lcttres,  and  no  in- 
ference drawn  from  it,  is  not  likely  to  startle  the  reader ;  or,  if 
he  has  any  misgivings,  the  name  of  Dr.  Lowlh,  occurring  in  the 
next  line,  sets  all  at  rest  again.  But  the  text  of  the  work  forms 
but  a  small  part  of  this  system  of  education  ;  "  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  best  sources  of  farther  information 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat."     Advertisement,  p.  iii. 

Here,  the  object  of  the  compilers  oflfers  itself,  under  a  rather 
more  palpable  form  ;  as  no  opportunity  is  overlooked,  of  re- 
ferring the  student  to  the  works  of  Price,  Beisham,  and  Priestley; 
and  the  warm  recommcndalions  bestowed  on  other  writers,  of 
but  little  note  in  the  literary  world,  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt 
the  insidious  source  of  this,  otherwise  unaccountable,  admiration. 
On  the  subjects  of  electricity  or  chemistry  we  could  contentedly 
bear  with  repeated  references  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Priesllev  ; 
but,  so  eager  are  these  gemlemen  to  introduce  the  young  student 
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to  their  champion,  that  his  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism, 
long  since  forgotten  by  the  pubhc,  are  recommended,  as  giving 
the  last  polish  where  Blair  has  been  previously  read.  The  sub- 
ject of  history  is  not  passed  over  without  remembering  to  advise 
the  reader  to  look  into  the  Doctor's  '*  History  of  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  "  but,  lest  this  reference  should  open 
his  eyes  to  the  errors  of  his  impartial  guides,  he  is  told  that  it 
is  merely  for  a  refutation  of  Gibbon  that  they  wish  him  to 
search. 

In  the  departments  of  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  and 
logic,  Mr.  13elsham's  "  Elements  of  the  Pliilosophy  of  the 
Mind,"  are  repeatedly  quoted  and  recommended.  Now,  of  all 
these  designing  references,  there  is  not  one  which  we  could 
not  bear  with  more  patience  than  this. 

After  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Belsham's  ignorance  and  absurdity 
by  a  note  of  Dr.  Magee's  on  this  precious  specimen  of  the 
metaphysics  of  Hackney,  we  did  expect  that  Mr.  B.'s  friends 
would  have  had  sufficient  prudence  to  allow  his  "  Elements'* 
to  sink  quietly  into  oblivion.  We  were  mistaken  in  our  estimate 
of  the  sense  and  modesty  of  this  party.  So  far  from  observing 
a  prudent  silence,  they  speak  of  their  obligations  to  ''  That  great 
work,  which  they  cannot  but  regard  as,  in  some  measure,  the 
Principia  of  Mental  Science."  P.  318,  Note.  In  one  respect, 
certainly,  the  Elements  of  Mr.  Belsham  do  resemble  the  Prin- 
cipia of  Newton ;  both  commence  with  axioms,  on  which,  as  a 
legitimate  foundation,  the  superstructure  of  propositions  is  to  be 
established.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  B.'s  axioms,  we  can  treat 
our  readers  with  the  fourth  in  his  list.  "  The  agreement  of 
two  ideas  with  a  third,  cannot  prove  their  disagreement  witli  each 
other."     P.  lii. 

Had  Mr.  B.  always  written  with  equal  caution,  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  work,  by  Messrs.  Joyce  and  Co.,  might  have 
passed  unnoticed ;  but  his  presumptuous  ignorance  becomes 
more  mischievous,  when  he  confounds  the  nature  of  vice  and 
virtue  in  passages  like  the  following : 

"  The  only  difference  between  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most 
vicious  person  is,  that  the  former  was  placed  in  circumstances,  and 
exposed  to  impressions  which  generated  virtuous  habits  and  af- 
fections, and  the  latter  in  circumstances,  by  which  vicious  priu^ 
ciples  and  dispositions  ivere  produced."    Belsham's  Elements,  p.  391. 

The  "  Systematic  Education"  concludes  with  a  plausible 
Letter,  "  On  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion."  Here 
Belsham  and  Priestley  are  no  more  spoken  of.  To  have  quoted 
them  on  this  subject,  would  have  been  coming  too  directly  to 
*he  poict.     No  ni-eution  b  made  of  atonement  j  but,  the  divinity 
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of  our  Lord  being  kept  quite  out  of  view,  the  reader  is  not 
shocked  by  any  express  and  positive  contradictions  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  his  belief.  The  great  Author  of  our  faith 
is  spoken  of  as  a  most  excellent  teacher,  "  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  n)ankind." 
P.  564.  Alas  !  in  vain  had  our  blessed  Lord  submitted  to  the 
agonies  of  the  cross,  if,  after  all,  we  are  left  to  our  own  merit  for 
acceptance ;  if,  after  having  given  to  mankind  a  lavv>  which 
leaves  them  less  excusable  in  their  transgressions,  he  has  left 
them  to  be  judg-id  by  the  rigour  of  that  law,  and  to  stand  or  fall 
by  their  own  personal  deserts. 

Whoever  has  formed  opinions  for  himself,  or  adopted  them 
from  otl)ers,  so  as  to  feel  a  firm  conviction  of  their  truth,  must 
wish  to  .see  similar  opinions  prevalent  amijngst  those  with  whom 
he  associates,  or  in  whose  prosperity  he  feels  interested.     This 
is  laudable,  as  connected  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of 
our  fellow- creatures.     By  the  discussions  which  this  very  genera! 
feeliiig  produces  on  all  questions  of  importance,  the  public  wel- 
fare is  promoted,  and  truth  is  most  likely  to  be  finally  elicited; 
provided  the  enquiry  be  conducted  with  fairness,  and  passionate 
declamation  be  carefully  avoided.     But  it  is  a  peculiar  mark  in 
the  features  of  modern  Socinianism,  to  be  constantly  recurring 
to  the  njost  msidious  methods  for  procuring  converts,  rather 
than  to  regular  arguments.     Assuming  the  title  of  Philosophical 
Christians,  they  repeat  (what  they  would  particularly  affect  to 
despise)  such  pioiis  J  rands,  as  nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  the 
darkest  ages  could  render  at  all    excusable.     They   publish  a 
garbled  edition  of  the  Bible,  under  the  name  of  a  respectable 
Prelate  of  our  Church,  having  used  the  notes  of  that  person, 
only  where   they  were  perfectly  unconnected  with    the  predo- 
minant character  of  the  edition.     They  publish  this  Bible,  and 
various  controversial  tracts,  in  the  name  of  A  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge ;  and  they   do   this   hi   the  hope, 
that  those^  who  have  been  taught  to  respect,  and  to  draw  their 
religious  instruction  from  the  works  published  by  The  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  may  overlook  so   slight  a 
difference  of  title,  and  thus   be  swindled  into  the  purchase  and 
perusal,   or  into  distributing  books  of  a  tendency  direcUy  op- 
posite to  what  they  desired.     Jn  the  same  fraudulent  spirit,  has 
the  present  compilation  been  formed ;  never  openly  and  fairlj 
declaring  for  the  cause  of  Socinianism,  but  always  insidiously 
labouring  for  its  propagation. 

The  readers  of  this  class  of  books  are  necessarily  too  super- 
ficial in  their  knowledge,  to  be  competent  judges  of  the  correct- 
ness of  what  they  read.  To  gentlemen  of  their  description,  ac- 
curacy is  of  little  consequence ;  they  will  not  be  surprised  at 
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Ending  it  regularly  proved  in  the  chapter  on  Optics,  that  parallel 
rays  incident  on  a  concave  reflector  will,  after  reflection,  converge 
accurately  to  one  point !  This  is  a  most  important  discovery,  as 
it  leads  to  the  detection  of  another  fact,  equally  new  ;  that  a  cir- 
cular arch  has  two  centers.  Proceeding  a  little  farther,  they  will 
learn  (V^ol.  II.  p.  57.)  that  three  diverging  rays,  all  incident  on 
the  same  side  of  the  axis,  will  also  be  reflected  to  the  same  point 
by  a  concave  mirror !  and,  if  they  can  understand  the  second  pa- 
ragraph in  p.  121,  vol.  ii,  they  will  tind,  that  different  planets 
describe  equal  areas  in  the  same  time  about  the  sun;  a  fact, 
which  Newton  certainly  did  not  suspect. 

Let  our  compilers,  however,  meet  with  reprehension  onlj 
when  they  deserve  it.  If  we  have  accused  them  of  a  concealed, 
but  unremitting  attention  to  the  interests  of  Socinianism,  we 
ought  to  have  allowed,  that  they  seem  to  be  influenced  by  no 
less  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  Dr.  Rees's  New  Cyclopedia.  To 
this  they  refer,  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge ;  and  of  "  this 
great  national  work,"  they  inform  us,  in  the  style  of  Messrs. 
Bish  and  Carter,  that  no  less  than  sixty  parts  are  already  be- 
fore the  public  ,•  so  that  he,  who  heedlessly  delays  to  become 
a  subscriber,  may  find,  when  too  late,  that  the  list  is  closed 
against  him. 

That  the  compilers  have  taken  some  pains  to  be  accurate,  w« 
also  feel  it  our  duty  to  confess  ;  having  observed  with  appro- 
bation, that  every  reference  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Vince,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  well  intentioned  corrective  clause,  informing  the 
reader  that  he  is  noiv  Doctor,  We  believe  that  the  University, 
of  which  the  worthy  Professor  is  a  member,  was  not  accessary 
to  his  Doctorate ;  but,  if  Mr.  Vince  cannot  explain  this  aca- 
demic honour  by  conic  sections,  we  suspect  that  the  compilers 
would  refer  both  him  and  us  to  Rees's  New  Cyclopedia,  Art. 
Literary  Property. 


Art.  II.  Essay  on  Dew,  and  several  Appearances  connected 
with  it.  Bj/  William  Charles  Wells,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.L.S^  E. 
7s.     Taylor  and  Hessey.      1S15. 

X*  £W  things  are  more  familiar  to  the  common  observer  than 
the  phenomenon  of  dew,  and  yet  it  seems,  that,  till  very  lately, 
even  the  most  learned  naturalists  were  ignorant  both  of  the 
source  whence  it  comes,  and  of  the  laws  according  to  which  it 
is-deposited.  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  philosophers,  that  dew,  like  rain,  falls  from  the 
atmosphere  whensoever  the  air  is  cooled  down  below  the  point 
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at  which  the  water,  with  which  it  may  happen  to  he  cfiargec^y 
ceases  to  be  retained  in  the  gaseous  form ; — in  other  words;, 
that  dew  was  nothing  more  than  a  very  gentle  rain,  returning  at 
night  the  moisture  evaporated  from  the  earth's  surface  b3f  the 
heat  of  the  eun  during  the  day.  This  view  of  the  subject,  as 
it  seemed  to  account,  satisfactorily,  for  all  the  appearances  coh- 
nected  with  dew,  was  readily  received  by  the  ancients ;  and  even 
in  the  works  of  Count  Rumford  and  Mr.  Leslie,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  modern  Writers  on  heat,  and  the  effects  of  beat  on 
liquid  substances,  we  find  the  old  doctrine  distinctly  recognized. 
According  to  Dr.  Wells,  however,  dew  is  not  produced  by  the 
operation  of  cold  upon  the  atmosphere,  generally  considered  ; 
else  would  dew,  like  rain,  descend  in  equal  quantities  upon  all 
bodies  exposed  to  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  proved,  we 
think,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  substances  attract 
dew,  with  a  force  which  increases  in  proportion  as  these  sub- 
stances become,  by  the  radiatioir  of  their  heat,  colder  than  the 
atmosphere  w  hich  surrounds  them.  From  this  fact,  which  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  most  varied  and  caiefu!  experiments,  it 
may  be  stated,  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  those  bodies  which  ra- 
diate heat  most  freely,  that  is,  in  other  words,  those  bodies^ 
which  aie  denominated  bad  conductors  of  heat,  are  soonest  and 
most  copiously  wetted  with  dew. 

It  was  in  1784,  that  the  attention  of  our  author  was  first 
drawn  to  this  interesting  subject,  which,  by  rather  a  s^triking  co- 
incidence, appears  to  have  engaged,  much  about  the  same  time, 
the  thoughts  of  two  other  philosophers  in  this  country,  namely, 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Six,  of  Canterbury.  The 
circumstance  which  led  these  three  gentlf  men  to  institute  expe- 
riments relative  to  Dew,  was  the  fact  observed  by  them  all,  and 
particularly  by  Wilson  and  Six,  that  On  clear  and  dewy  nights, 
a  thermometer  laid  on  the  ground>-Tniiformly  indicated  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  one  suspended  a  few  feet  above  it.  Dr. 
Weils  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  of  opinion,  that  this  excess  of  cold 
was  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  dew  on  ihe  surface  of  the- 
earth,  while  Mr.  Six  imagined,  that  it  arose  partly  from  the  low 
temperature  of  the  air  through  which  the  dew,  already  formed 
in  the  atmosphere,  had  descended,  and  partly  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  moisture  from  the  ground  on  which  the  thermometer 
was  placed.  The  principal  object  of  the  treatise  now  before  us, 
however,  is  to  prove,  that  both  those  opinions  were  founded  in 
error,  and  that  the  cold  which  accompanies  the  appearance  of 
dew  is  not  produced  by  the  formation  of  that  fluid,  but  that  the 
cold  precedes  the  deposition  of  it,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of 
that  deposition. 

J)r.  Wells  has  divided  his  essay  into  three  parts,  entitled,  «/" 
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t?ie  Phenomena  of  Dezc ;  of  the  Theory  of  Dezc ;  and  ofseve^ 
ral  Appearances  connected  zcith  Dew.    It  strikes  us  that  this  di- 
vision might  be  improved;  and  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  first 
and  third,  as  the  appearances   connected  with   dew  would   fall 
very  naturally  under  the  head  of  the  Phenomena  of  Dew,  be- 
ing, in   part,   nothing   moie  than  the  particular  circumstances 
which  influence  or  accompany  the  production  of  it.     Of  these 
circumstances  the  most  important  are  the   following:     it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  deposition  of  dew  that  the  night  be  calm  and  se- 
rene; for  in  cloudy  nights  the  quantity  is  very   small,  and  in 
niglits  which  are  both  cloudy  and  windy,  there  is  no  dew  at  ail 
deposited.     On  grass  and  corn  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
before  sun-set,  in  places  shaded  from  the  solar  rays;  and   if  no 
change  in  the  weather  occurs,  the  deposition  cositinues  till  the 
sun  is  again  above  the  horizon.     It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that 
the  quantity  formed  between   midnight  and   sunrise,  is  usually 
greater  than  that  which  is  formed  between  sunset  and  midnight. 
A  good  deal  depends  likewise  upon  situation.     Dr.  Wells  men- 
tions as  a  general  fact  on  this  head,  that  whatever  diminishes  the 
view  of  the  sky,  as  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  a  di- 
minution in  the  quantity  of  dew  deposited  on  it. 

"  I  placed,'*  says  he,  "  on  several  clear  and  still  nights,  ten 
grains  of  wool  upon  the  middle  of  a  painted   board  4|  feet  long, 
and  two  feet  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  elevated  four  feet  above  the 
grass-plat,    by   means   of  four  slender  wooden   props   of  equal 
height ;  and  at  the  same   time  attached,    loosely,  ten  grains   of 
wool  to  the  middle  of  its  underside.     The  two  parcels  were,  con- 
sequently, only  an  inch  asunder,  and  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air.     Upon  one  night,  however,  I  found  that  the 
upper  parcel  had  gained  I*  grains  in  weight,  but  the  lower  only- 
four.     On  a  second  night,  the  quantities  of  moisture  acquired  by 
like  parcels  of  wool,  in  the  same  situations  as  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, were  19  and  6  grains ;  on  a  third  11  and  2;  on  a  fourth  20 
and  4 ;  the  smaller  quantity  being  always  that  which  was  gained 
by  the  wool  attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the   board.     I  bent  a 
sheet  of  pasteboard  into  the  shape  of  a  house-roof,  making  the 
angle  of  flexure  90  degrees,  and  leaving  both  ends  open.     This 
was  placed  one  evening  with  its  ridge  uppermost,  upon  the  same 
grass-plat,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  this  could  be 
ascertained.     I  then  laid  ten  grains  of  wool  on  the  middle  of  that 
part  of  the  grass  which  was  sheltered  by  the  roof,  and  the  same 
quantity  on  another  part  of  the  grass- plat  fully  exposed  to  the  sky. 
In  the  morning,  the  sheltered  wool  was  found  to  have  increased  in 
weight  only  two  grains,  but  that  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
sky,   16  grains." 

K  Thus, 
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Tlmsj  the  difference  in  the  quantities  of  moisture  attracted  by 
the  exposed  and  the  sheltered  wool  respectively,  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  that  this  difference  was  not  owing  to  the  dew  fal- 
ling from  above,  in  the  form  of  rain^  is  rendered  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  circumstance  that,  had  the  dew  descended  in  that  form, 
the  wool  under  the  board  in  the  one  experiment,  and  under 
the  pasteboard-roof  in  the  other,  would  not  have  been  wetted  at 
all.     Besides,  as  a  direct  proof  of  this  fact.  Dr.  Wells  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  baked  clay,  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  a  parcel  of  wool  in 
contact  with  the  grass  ;  and  in  this  situation,  the  wool  acquired 
little  more  than  two  grains  of  moisture,  while   a  similar  quan- 
tity, fully  exposed,  acquired  sixteen  grains.     Had  the  dew  fal- 
len like  rain  from  the  atmosphere,  the  wool  at   the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  would  have  received  as  much  moisture  as  the  wool 
laid  on  the  open  grass-plat ;  for,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  on  a  night  when  so  much  dew  was  deposited,  there 
would  be  no  wind  to  interfere  with  its  perpendicular  descent. 
The  law  explaining  these  facts  will    be  noticed  in   its  proper 
■  place  :  meantime,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  was  principally  from 
such  results  that  Dr.  Wells  was  carried  to  the  right  theory  re- 
specting the  deposition  of  dew. 

Again,  there  is  something,  it  has  been  discovered,  in  the  me- 
chanical state  of  bodies,  which,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  has  a  considerable  influence  in  modifying  the  produc- 
tion of  dew,  and  chiefly  in  regulating  its  quantity.  More  of 
that  liquid,  for  example,  is  formed  upon  fine  shavings  of  wood 
than  upon  a  thick  piece  of  the  same  substance ;  and  the  finer 
the  silk,  or  cotton,  or  wool  is,  which  is  exposed  for  attracting 
moisture  from  the  air,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  imbibed  by  it. 

It  is  mentioned,  as  the  third  general  observation,  that  bright 
metals,  in  consequence  of  some  circumstance  in  their  constitution, 
attract  dew  much  less  powerfully  than  other  bodies  ;  and  between 
metals  of  different  kinds  there  is  no  small  difference  in  this 
respect,  iron,  steel,  zinc,  and  lead,  being  more  easily  wetted  with 
dew,  than  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin. 

Le  Roi  having  asserted  that  dew  is  never  deposited  from  the 
air  of  cities.  Dr.  Wells  determined  to  ascertain  whether  the 
assertion  was  founded  in  truth.  With  this  view,  he  frequently 
exposed,  at  night,  ten  grains  of  wool  upon  a  slight  wooden  frame, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  between  two  lidges  of  the  top  of  his 
bouse,  (which  he  inlorms  us  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  districts  of  London,)  as  to  be  three  feet  distant  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  roof.  The  event  was,  that  upon  clear  and 
calm  nights  dew  was  always  acquired  by  the  wool,  though  never 
in  any  considerable  quantity;  probably  however,  as  our  author 
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justly  remarks^  more  from  the  wooden  frame  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  much  more  elevated  than  itself,  than  from 
any  particular  condition  of  the  air  in  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  this  subject, 
is  the  cold  which  in  all  cases  accompanies  the  formation  of  dew. 
Grass  wet  with  this  substance  was  constantly  found  to  be  much 
colder  than  the  air  four  feet  above  it,  and  this  difference  of  tem- 
perature amounted  not  unfrequently  to  eight  or  nine  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  and^  on  some  occasions,  it  was  not 
less  than  eleven  or  twelve  degrees.  This  distinction  however, 
was  never  observable  except  on  calm  and  serene  nights,  for  if  the 
weather  was  windy  and  cloudy,  the  grass  was  not  colder  than  the 
air,  no  dew  being  deposited  in  that  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Even  if  the  sky  becomes  cloudy  at  any  period  during  the  night, 
after  the  deposition  of  dew  has  begun  to  take  place,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  grass  rises  nearly  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  air 
above  it.  Thus,  on  such  a  night  as  that  now  described.  Dr.  Wells 
found  that  grass,  which  was  at  first  twelve  degrees  colder  than 
the  air,  became  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  ten  degrees 
warmer,  being  only  two  degrees  colder  than  the  lower  stratum  of 
atmospheric  air. 

It  follows  so  naturally  from  the  facts  already  stated,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  colder  any  body  is,  compared 
with  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  dew  which  it  attracts.  This  law  of  nature  enables  us  to 
account  for  a  very  familiar  circumstance,  which  from  the  lengtli 
of  time  it  has  remained  unexplained,  adds  one  to  the  numerous 
instances  on  record,  of  the  power  of  a  received  theory  to  blind 
the  eyes  even  of  philosophical  observers.  We  allude  to  the 
striking  difference,  which  every  one  has  noticed,  between  the 
quantity  of  dew  on  grass  and  that  on  a  common  road  or  a  plowed 
field.  On  a  still  and  serene  night,  when  dew  was  forming  very 
copiously  on  a  grass-plat,  our  author  ascertained,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  thermometer,  that  the  grass  was  sixteen  degrees  colder 
than  a  gravel  walk  quite  contiguous  to  it,  and  more  than  twelve 
degrees  colder  than  garden  mould  exposed  to  the  same  extent  of 
sky  and  aspect  of  the  heavens.  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  superior  cold  of  the  grass,  that  it  attracts  dew 
so  much  more  plentifully  than  a  dusty  road,  or  a  piece  of  soil 
newly  turned  up.  We  must  ac.d,  however,  what  Dr.  Wells  has 
very  candidly  stated,  that,  although  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  gene- 
ral result,  tlrat  when  bodies  which  had  been  equally  exposed  to 
the  night  air  were  examined  at  the  same  time,  those  which  were 
most  dewed  were  also  the  coldest,  yet  that  no  such  correspon- 
dence was  found  in  the  experiments  performed  on  different 
nights,  or  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  night,    Thus  during 
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two  particular  nights  on  which  grasss  was  colder  than  the  alr^ 
there  was  little  dew ;  while  on  the  night  which  afforded  the  most 
copious  dew  ever  observed  by  him,  the  cold  of  the  grass  was  only 
about  three  or  four  degrees  greater  than  that  of  the  air.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  Doctor  has  neglected  to 
mention  what  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  those  occa- 
sions ;  for  it  is  a  fact  ascertained  by  himself  that  the  deposition 
of  dew  bears  a  definite  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
which  the  air  holds  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  consequently  the 
scanty  dews  of  the  two  nights,  in  which  the  grass  was  so  much 
colder  than  the  air,  may  be  accounted  for  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  theory. 

Grass  is  not  the  only  substance  which  becomes  colder  than  the 
air,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun.  All  filamentous  and  downy  sub- 
stances, such  as  wool  of  moderate  fineness,  very  fine  raw  silk, 
fine  unspun  cotton,  fine  flax  and  swandown,  are  susceptible  of  a 
great  degree  of  cold ;  and  of  these,  swandown  conmionly  exhi- 
bited the  greatest.  On  a  certain  night  when  grass  was  observed 
to  be  fourteen  degrees  colder  than  the  air,  swandown,  laid  on  the 
ground,  was  one  degree  colder  than  the  grass  ;  and  this  ditFerence 
of  fifteen  degrees  between  the  temperature  of  a  body  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  earth,  is 
about  the  greatest  Dr.  Wells  ever  observed. 

We  come  now  to  the  **  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Dew.'* 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Aristotle  imagined  dew  to  be 
a  species  of  rain  formed  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  in  consequence 
of  its  moisture  being  condensed  by  the  cold  of  the  night  into 
minute  drops ;  which  opinion  is  still  entertained  by  several  dis- 
tinguished writers,  and  among  others  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Leslie 
of  Edinburgh,  who  published  in  1813,  "  A  Short  Account  of 
Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  o^i  the  Relations  of 
Air,  to  Heat  and  Moisture."  Gersten,  was  the  first  to  call  in 
question  this  hypothesis;  for  finding  that  bodies  suspended  in  the 
air,  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  were  wetted  with  dew,  while 
similar  bodies,  lying  on  the  ground,  remained  perfectly  dry,  he 
justly  inferred  that  dew  did  not  descend  from  the  heavens,  like 
rain.  Musschenbrock  shortly  after  made  the  discovery  that 
metals  received  no  dew  while  other  substances  attracted  it  copi- 
ously ;  from  which  fact  his  friend  Dufay  drew  the  conclusion  that 
dew  is  an  electrical  phenomenon,  leaving  untouched  such  bodies 
as  conduct  electricity,  and  appearing  upon  those  which  do  not 
transmit  tlmt  influence.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  in  answer  to 
Dufay,  that  metals  are  frequently  seen  wetted  with  dew,  and  that 
charcoal,  which  next  to  metals  is  the  best  solid  conductor  of 
electricity  in  existence,  attracts  dew  in  large  quantities.  Wilson 
and  Six  were  veiy  near  diacovenng  the  true  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion 
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tion  of  dew,  for  they  had  both  gained  the  knowledge  of  the 
important  circumstance  that  the  deposition  of  dew  is  attended 
with  cold  in  the  bodies  upon  which  it  forms.  They  imagined, 
however,  that  this  cold  was  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  dew, 
whereas  the  existence  of  cold  in  the  dewed  body  is  ascertained  to 
be  prior  to  the  formation  of  that  liquid,  and  is,  in  fart,  the  cause 
of  it.  We  may  illustrate  this  view  af  the  subject  by  the  most 
familiar  examples.  A  wine-cooler  standing  on  a  table  in  a  heated 
room,  converts  into  dew  the  water  which  exists  in  the  air  of  the 
room,  in  the  state  of  pellucid  vapour;  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  substances,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  have  become 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  attract  from  that  source  the  refresh- 
ing liquid  now  under  consideration.  The  glass  panes  in  our 
windows  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  whenever  the  air  of  our 
apartments  is  heated  much  beyond  the  external  air  ;  for  the  glass, 
being  in  contact  with  the  outer  air,  is  cooled  several  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  room ;  and  thus  the  principle  ope- 
rates which  produces  the  deposition  of  invisible  vapour,  present- 
ing, according  to  circumstances,  water,  hoar-frost,  or  dew.  The 
same  thing  is  exemplified  when  a  very  cold  liquid  is  poured  into  a 
bottle  in  a  warni  room  ;  moisture  forms  on  the  outside,  which 
according  to  its  quantity  will  either  stand  in  small  drops,  or  run 
down  in  the  form  of  water. 

The  means  of  explaining  these  facts  have  been  afforded  us  by 
the  successful  labours  of  Count  Rumford  and  Mr.    Leslie  on 
the  subject  of  heat.     Every  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  ,how  do  bo- 
dies become  colder  than  the  air  which  surrounds  them,  and  how 
do  some  particular  bodies  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than 
others  almost  in  contact  with  them  i'     The  answer  is  this :  all 
bodies  have  less  or  more  the  property  of  radiating  or  sending 
forth  their  heat,  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  such  as  most 
imperfectly  conduct  heat,  give  it  out  most  freely  by  radiation. 
In  the  absence  of  the  sun,  during  the  night,  the  beat  radiated  by 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ascends  into  the  atmosphere, 
and,  if  the  sky  be  clear,  rises,  it  is  imagined,  to  a  very  great 
height ;  for,  it  is  found  out,  that  the  clearer  the  sky  is,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  process  of  radiation,  and  the  greater,  of  coinse,  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  in  the  radiating  substances.     Hence,  it 
comes  to  pass   that   certain  bodies,   such   as  wool,  flax,  swan- 
down,  and  vegetables,  have  tlicir  temperature  very  much  dimi- 
nished in  a  serene,  calm  night,  and,  consequejitly,  in  agreement 
with  the  law  already  stated,  become   fitted  for  attracting  dew  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  metals  which  are  among  the  worst  radia- 
tors of  heat,  lose  less  of  their  temperature,  and,  of  course,  have 
less  dew  condensed  upon  them,     in  short,  the  n)ore  a  body 
sniks   ill   temperature  below   that  of  the  air,  the  more  dew  is 
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formed  on  it,  and  the  more  nearly  it  remains  on  an  equality  with 
the  air  in  point  of  heat,  the  less  will  it  be  susceptible  in  regard 
to  ihat  liquid. 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  say  another  word  in  explanation 
of  Dr.  Wells's  theory  :  it  is  one  of  those  discoveries  which  ac- 
counts for  all  the  phenomenon  connected  with  its  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  derives  support  from  all.  There  are,  indeed, 
numerous  facts  and  illustrations  adduced  by  the  author  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions,  and  to  confirm  their  coincidence  with  na- 
tural appearances  by  the  facility  of  their  application  in  explaining 
them.  We  leave  them,  however,  to  be  studied  by  such  as  take 
a  particular  interest  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  and  shall  merely 
form  an  abstract,  from  the  third  part  of  the  treatise,  of  the  several 
appearances  connected  mth  dew.  One  morning  in  winter.  Dr. 
Wells  observed  that  the  panes  in  the  windows  of  his  bedcham- 
ber were  all  of  them  moist  in  the  inside,  but  that  those  Vvhich 
had  been  covered  by  an  inside  shutter  during  the  night,  were 
more  moist  than  the  others  which  had  been  uncovered,  and  upon 
examination,  he  found  that  the  covered  panes  were  3°  colder 
than  the  uncovered.  The  reason  of  this  fact  did  not  immedi- 
ately present  itself.  He  soon,  however,  perceived  that  the 
closed  shutter  shielded  the  glass  from  the  heat  radiated  by  the 
walls  and  furniture  of  the  apartment,  which,  as  nothing  inter- 
vened to  intercept  it,  would  dart  against  the  uncovered  panes. 
On  this  account,  and  in  complete  unison  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  theory,  the  covered  panes  were  found  by  our  author 
to  be  colder  than  the  others. 

2d.  Gardeners  are  known  to  spread  a  thin  mat,  or  some 
slight  covering,  over  delicate  plants  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold,  and  this  precaution  is  equally  well  known  to  be  attended 
with  success,  although,  till  lately,  neither  gardener  nor  philoso- 
pher could  tell  how  the  effect  was  produced.  It  is  now  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  use  of  the  covering  is  not  to  keep  off 
the  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat 
"by  radiation  from  the  plants;  and  that  it  will  have  this  efficacy, 
was  completely  proved  by  means  of  a  direct  experiment.  Dr. 
Wells  extended  a  very  thin  cambric  handkerchief  over  a  portion 
of  a  grass  plat,  the  skreen  being  six  inches  above  the  grass,  and 
found  that  the  spot  thus  covered  \Aas  several  degrees  warmer 
than  the  neighbouring  grass,  which  remained  uncovered.  The 
effect  of  a  covering,  however,  is  not  so  great  when  it  touches 
the  body  protected,  as  when  it  is  a  few  inches  raised  above  if. 

3d.  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  a  fall  of  snow,  covering  the 
earth,  protects  vegetable  substances  during  the  frosts  of  a  severe 
winter ;  it  prevents  the  radiation  of  their  heat. 

4th,  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  an)cpg  the  ancients,  entertained  the 
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opinion,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  accelerates  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  substances,  and  the  same  notion  appears  to  prevail 
among  the  negroes  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  at  the  present 
day.  The  origin  of  this  mistake  is  very  probably  connected 
with  the  obvious  fact,  that  clear  moonlight  nights  are  remark- 
able for  a  copious  deposition  of  dew — (hence  roscida  et  rorifera 
liiiia) — and  dead  animal  substances  wetted  with  this  moisture,  in 
hot  climates,  will  unquestionably  decompose  on  that  account 
with  greater  rapidity. 

5th.  The  last  part  treated  of  in  this  Essay,  is  ihe  formation 
of  ice  during  the  night  in  Bengal,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  above  32°,  or  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It  is  known  to 
all  our  readers,  that  this  process  is  performed  by  placing  in 
shallow  pits,  or  excavations,  small  unglazed  earthen  pans,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  ]  $  inch  deep,  tilled  generally  with 
boiled  soft  water.  The  bottom  of  the  pits  are  covered  overwith 
dried  sugar  canes,  or  stems  of  India  corn,  to  tlier  thickness  of 
eight  inches  or  one  foot ;  and  if  the  nights  be  serene  and  calm, 
ice  is  frequently  procured  even  when  the  thermometer  stands 
above  forty.  This  result  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  eva- 
poration  of  the  water  from  the  sides  of  the  earthen  pans ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Wells,  who  appears  to  have 
proved  by  the  most  satisfactory  experiments,  that  the  formation 
of  ice  in  such  circumstances  is  entirely  owing  to  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  exposed  water.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
we  may  mention  that  wind,  which  greatly  promotes  evaporation, 
prevents  the  freezing  altogether,  and  that  when  the  straw, 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  becomes  wet,  (a  circumstance 
which  would  likewise  promote  evaporation,  and  consequently 
the  process  of  ice- making,  if  it  depended  on  evaporation,)  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  it,  and  procure  a  layer  of  dry  materials,  in 
order  to  insure  success.  Indeed,  the  litter  of  straw  and  canes, 
under  the  pans,  seems  to  have  no  other  use  but  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  conduction  of  warmth  from  the  earth  into  the  water.  It 
is  moreover  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  ice  is  procured  on  those 
nights  only  which  are  favourable  for  the  production  of  dew ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Wells  remarks,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  one  por- 
tion of  air  will  be  depositing  moisture,  from  possessing  a  super- 
abundance of  it,  while  another  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  re- 
ceiving, by  means  of  evaporation,  moisture  in  great  quantity  in 
the  state  of  pellucid  vapour.  Nor  has  it  been  at  all  proved, 
that  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  sufficiently  intense  to 
freeze  water.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  this  point,  our 
author  placed  on  a  feather  bed,  situated  between  the  door  and 
window  of  his  room,  two  china  plates,  into  one  of  which  as 
Biuch  water  was  poured  as  covered  its  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a 
%.  quarter 
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quarter  of  an  inch  :  the  other  plate  was  kept  dry.  Upon  apply- 
ing the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer  to  the  inside  of  the  bottom 
of  each  plate,  he  found  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  room  was  75°,  the  thermometer  in  the  plate  containing  wa- 
ter was  between  6°  and  7"  lower  than  the  one  in  the  dry  plate  ; 
that  the  difference  between  these  thermometers  diminished  gra- 
dually as  the  air  became  colder  ;  and  that  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  40®,  the  lowest  of  which  he  had  taken  any  note, 
the  difference  was  only  one  degree  and  a  half.  At  32*^  there- 
fore^ the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  wet  plate,  when 
evaporation  was  going  on,  and  of  the  dry  plate  would  have  been 
Tery  small,  if  at  all  perceptible ;  and  this  supposition  agrees 
with  an  observation  made  by  JVlr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  who 
found  that  no  cold  was  produced  by  evaporation  from  snow, 
possessing  a  temperature  of  27°,  though  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  purposely  much  agitated  by  him  to  promote  eva- 
poration. 

We  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Wells  for  the  addition  which  he  has 
Hiade  to  our  knowledge  on  an  interesting  and  important  sub- 
ject. He  has  handled  die  matter  in  a  very  philosopliical  style  ; 
his  statements  are  in  general  clear,  and  his  reasoning  conclusive 
■^nd  satisfactory;  quahties  of  much  more  consequence  than  fine 
writing,  m  Inch  he  seems  rather  to  have  contemned. 


Art.  III.  Sermons,  bj/ the  Rev.  John  Foni,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Clapham.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  368  and  410.  Sis. 
Rivingtons  and  Hatchaid.     1814. 

1  HE  preface  to  these  volumes  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  author,  with  a  particular  and  animated  draught  of  his  cha- 
racter and  virtues,  extracted  from  the  sermon  preached  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death.  A'\'e  are  perfectly  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Venn  was  a  worthy,  well  meaning  man,  sincere  and  zealous  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  and  of  attainments  suf- 
fici(.'ntly  respectable.  The  discourses  before  us  were  not  pre- 
pared lor  ihc  press  by  the  ;uithor.  They  were  selected  from 
hio  nunsuscripts,  he  himself  before  his  death  having  recommended 
such  a  selection  as  might  best  suit  the  sentiments  of  his  friends, 
who  inform  us  that  the  volumes  before  us  "  may  be  received  as 
a  fair  exhibition  of  his  manner,  and  sentiments,  and  doctrine." 
Sermons  published  under  such  circumstances  are  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  candour,  for  we  never  can  be  certain  that  the 
autlior's  selection  would  have  been  the  same,  and  it  is  always 
probable,  that  in  preparing  for  the  press,  he  might  have  altered 
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aot  only  phrases  but  sentiments.  Our  general  judgment  of 
these  discourses  is,  that  they  are  generally  unobjectionable  in  the 
doctrine  taught,  and  correct  in  the  moral  practice  inculcated.  The 
author  is  evidently  of  that  class  of  ministers  which  has  absurdly  at 
least,  if  not  injuriously,  assumed  tie  exclusive  and  distinctive  deno- 
mination of  evangelical.  He  is  more  moderate  and  correct  than 
men  of  that  class  in  general,  of  whom  we  chiefly  complain  in 
that  they  cannot  or  will  not  perform  that  which  they  fancy  to  be 
their  duty,  without  reflecting  on  their  brethren,  who  also  perform 
■what  they  know  to  be  theirs,  with  at  least  equal  zeal  and  sincerity. 

The  evangelical  ministers  have  picked  up  certain  notions 
of  preaching,  which  we  deem  particularly  erroneous,  and  they 
pertinaciously  appeal  to  their  own  prejudices  as  the  just  and  sole 
criterion  of  gospel  preaching.  They  never  seem  to  distinguish 
between  the  first  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  between  preaching 
among  Jews  and  Heathens,  when  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  yet  written,  or  not  yet  collected,  and  the 
very  different  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  as 
members  of  a  Church  regularly  constituted  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  beino-  the 
bead  eorner  stone.  On  this  foundation,  which,  on  all  hands  it 
is  acknowledged,  that  our  Church  has  securely  laid,  we  have  an 
important  moral  superstructure  to  raise_,  in  attending  to  which 
we  are  most  erroneously  accused  of  neglecting  the  foundation  on 
which  in  effect  we  proceed,  and  without  which  it  is  at  once 
acknowledged  that  all  our  doings  were  indeed  nothing  worth. 

The  evangelical  ministers  in  general  never  get  beyond  the  foun- 
dation, and  never  dream  that  there  is  the  slightest  difference 
between  preaching  to  unconverted  heathens  or  persons  in  the  first 
initiation,  and  those  who  know  and  acknowledge  the  whole  system 
of  the  gospel.  Preaching  with  them  is  every  thing,  the  sura 
and  substance  of  the  gospel,  the  mode  by  which  it  is  commu- 
nicated, and  the  means  by  which  it  is  upheld.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  preaching  is  almost  alto- 
gether elementary  and  doctrinal ;  and  that  they  accuse,  even  to 
the  extent  of  violence  and  calumny,  such  of  their  brethren  as 
proceeding  on  the  acknowledged  ba.^is  of  gratuitous  redemption, 
give  all  diligence  to  add  to  their  faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  knowledge  temperance ;  and  to  temperance  pa- 
tience; and  to  patience  godhness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  chanty.  (2  Pet.  i.  5,  6,  7.) 

We  mean  not  to  apply  these  observations  in  their  utmost  lati- 
tude to  Mr.  Venn.  He  appears  to  have  been  not  only  a  ooocl 
man,  but  to  have  possessed  much  more  moderation  ihan  theot. 
nerality  of  evangelical  preachers.  Still  vie  perceive  the  'eneral 
symptoms  of  his  class,  and  undefined  predilection  for  doctnnal 
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and  elementar}'  preaching,  and  censures  sometimes  expressed 
and  frequently  implied  against  those  who  follow  not,  or  are  sup- 
posed not  to  follow  the  same  rule.  In  the  tirst  volume  there  are 
twenty-two  sermons.  The  first  from  1  Cor.  ii.  3.  on  the  Im~ 
portance  and  Dijficulties  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  was  preached 
at  Ciapham  on  the  author's  induction.  It  is  a  serious,  striking, 
and  on  the  whole  an  interesting  discourse.  Unhappy  is  the  mi» 
nister  who  does  not  feel  the  importance,  and  who  is  not  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  high  and  sacred  office.  We  claim  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  passage. 

*'  It  has  pleased  God  to  ordain,  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  shall  be  the  chief  instrument  by  which  the  name  of  Christ 
shall  be  made  known,  and  his  glory  celebrated.  Does  the  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel  duly  dwell  upon  the  power  and  grace  of  Christ, 
upon  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  merit  of  his  death  ?  These 
glorious  subjects  will  be  understood,  Christ  will  be  honoured  and 
obeyed,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  will  be  sought,  God  will  be 
worsliipped  through  the  Mediator,  and  will  receive  the  fresh  tri- 
bute of  praise  for  his  mercy  in  tlie  work  of  redemption.  It  is 
true,  that  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  by  preaching, 
the  same  knowledge  may  be  attained,  and  the  same  effects  pro- 
duced ;  but  whatever  influence  private  reading  may  have  upon 
some  individuals,  the  great  mass  of  society  must  necessarily  either 
learn  the  gospel  of  Christ  from  preaching,  or  not  know  it 
at  all. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  word  of  God  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  the  Spirit  of  God  brought 
an  Apostle  from  a  distant  part  of  Judea  to  communicate,  through 
his  means,  the  knowledge  of  Christ; — a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  economy  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  make  use  of  the 
agency  of  ministers  for  imparting  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  But 
what  is  man,  or  the  best  and  ablest  of  men,  that  he  should  be 
thus  put  in  trust,  as  it  were,  with  the  glory  of  Him  who  sitteth' 
above  all,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth?  Well  may  he,  to  whom 
this  solemn  charge  is  entrusted,  enter  upon  it  in  "  weakness,  and 
in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling."     P.  5. 

The  reference  however  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  is  singularly  in- 
correct, and  afloids  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  school  of  preachers.  Mr.  V.  says  the  eunuch  had  the  word 
of  God  already  in  his  hands.  True  he  had  at  least  a  part,  or  it 
may  be  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  perusal  of  which 
it  appears  that  he  was  deeply  interested  ;  but  which  it  also  appears 
that  he  did  not  understand,  and  no  wonder  that  he  did  not,  with- 
out a  guide  or  an  interfnetcr.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  V.  did  not 
reflect  that  the  well-disposed  Eihiopinn  possessed  not  a  single 
scrap  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  the  slightest 
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knowledge  of  the  gospel.  It  was  to  communicate  tlie  gospel  to 
him,  of  which  he  was  utterly  ignorant,  and  to  admit  him  to  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  religion  by  baptism,  that  Philip  was  sent 
to  him  by  the  Spirit,  which  alters  the  case  most  materially,  and 
renders  Mr.  V.'s  reference  absurd  as  well  as  incorrect. 

Preaching,  as  it  is  utiderstood  and  practised  in  ordinary  times, 
-and  among  professed  Christians,  is  not  the  chief  instrument  by 
which  the  name  of  Christ  is  made  known,  and  his  glory  cele- 
brated.    Preaching,  properly  conducted,  is  calculated  to  have  a 
great  and  a  salutary  effect  on  the  great  mass  of  society ;  but  it 
is  not  by  preaching  alone  that  they  must  necessarily  learn  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  or  not  know  it  all.     If  this  were  indeed  the 
only  means,  their  knowledge  would  be  wretchedly  inaccurate  or 
miserably  scanty.     Few  clergymen,    very   few   indeed,  preach 
systematically,  or  go  regularly  through  (in  a  given  time  of  limited 
extent)  the  whole  course  of  scripture  truths,  which  is  both  very- 
various  and  very  comprehensive.     If  they  were  to  do  so  with  as 
much  regularity  as  a  professor  of  divinity,  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  not,  with  the  necessary  interruption  of  their  weekly  avoca- 
tions, be  able  to  follow  them.     There  would  besides  be  innu- 
merable other  interruptions.     The  same  clergyman   does  not 
always  preach  in  the  same  Church,  and  the  same  people  cannot 
always  attend  him  when  he  does.  The  truth  is,  that  preaching  as 
it  is  practised,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  practised  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, is  addressed  and  adapted  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
general  principles,  and  who  know  the  general  practice  of  their 
profession-     They  require,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  to  be  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  one,  and  to  have  the  other  constantly 
enforced  on  their  attention.    What  Mr.  V.  predicates  of  preach- 
ing, we  would  rather  refer  to  catechising.     If  we  met  with  an 
individual  forcibly  struck    with  a  sermon,  and  found  him  verj 
ignorant,  or  perhaps  vicious,  we  would   furnish  him  with  the 
most  familiar  instruction  in   the  nature  of  Christian   principle, 
and  in  the  obligations  of  Christian  duty,  we  would  exhibit,  iu 
the  plainest  terms,  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  Christian  re- 
demption, the  privileges  and  the  conditions  of  the  baptism.il 
.covenant,  and  engage,  if  we  could,  our  ignorant,  or  awakened, 
or  reformed   brother,  to   a  steady  attendance  in   the  house  of 
God,  and  to  a  serious  participation  of  the  sacred  ordinances  of 
religion.     Our  Chuich  has  admirably  furnished   the  means   of 
such  instruction.     If  we  follow  her  course,  and  abide  by  her 
directions,  we  cannot  err  either  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  and 
her  members  cannot  be  grossly  or  dangerously  ignorant,  except 
by  their  own  fault.     The  Scriptures  are  daily  read  in  our  assem- 
blies.    Our  year  is  so  parcelled  out,  as  to  bring  of  necessity 
laefore  us  in  its  course,  all  the  great  mysteries,  all  the  important 
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duties,  and  all  the  glorious  hopes  of  our  profession,  in  the  most 
interesting  order,  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  within 
fhat  period ;  while  they  are  so  eftectually,  and  as  it  were  so  artifi- 
cially involved  or  combined  in  the  Liturgy  and  occasional  offices 
XThich  form  our  daily  and  our  frequent  service,  that  we  can  never 
either  forget  or  overlook  them  without  the  grossest  negligence. 

That  tlie  preaching  of   a  mere   man,  however  able,  however 
serioi's,  and  however  sound,  should  be  preferred  to  arrange- 
ments so  admirable  and  so  complete,  and  even  to  ordinances  of 
divine  institution,    and  of  the   most  sacred  import,  is  indeed 
astonishing,  and  would  be  incredible  did  not  daily  experience 
prove  it.     These  arrangements  and  ordinances  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  individual  who  celebrates  them.      He  is  a  mere 
minister,  restricted  to  rule,  and  can  claim  no  merit,  and  display 
no  talent  except  faithfulness  and  regularity,  little  calculated  to 
excite  vanity  or  acquire  adulation.    Preachhig  is  something  much 
more  our  own.     We   feel,  or  imagine,  that  we  display  talent, 
taste,  learning,  or  eloquence.     We  feel  that  we  are  admired  and 
foliov\ed.     We  see  multitudes   listenmg  wiih   eager   attention, 
W'e  rejoice  in  our  success.     We  think  (hat  our  joy  is  sacred,  be- 
cause \>e  convince  ourselves  that  it  is  the  gospel  which  we  preach, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel  that  we  rejoice.     A 
large  portion  of  this  satisfaction,  however,  lesolves  itself  into 
sell-love  and   adulation.     That  the  danger  of  this  is  consider- 
able, all  men  acquainted  with  human  nature  will  acknowledge; 
that  this  danger  is  frequently  realized  in  the  case  of  our  most 
popular  preachers  of  the  evangelical  school,  will  be  at  once  seen 
and  acknowledged,  when  we  reflect  how  little  concern  they  ge- 
nerally give  themselves  about  the  slated  service  and  ordinances, 
and  how  exclusively  they  devote  themselves  to  preaching,  and  to 
all  those  associations  which  admit  the  exercise  of  public  speak- 
ing, and  which  tend  to  promote  personal   influence  and  fame. 
It  is  not  by  preaching  alone,  nor  chiefly,  that  men  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  their  Christian  profession.     To 
profit  by  sermons  men  must  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
language,  and  not  only  with  the  elements  but  with  the  general 
system  of  the  gospel.     Without  this  they  cannot  join  in  our 
service.     Without  this  every  sermon  should  be  as  comprehensive 
ris  the  Catechism,  and  much  plainer  than  such  a  summary  can 
possibly  be  made.    Doubtless  there  are  very  ignorant,  and  some- 
times very  vicious  persons  in  our  sacred  assemblies.     It  hap- 
pens, we  trust  frequently,  that  the  ignorant  are  excited  to  at- 
tention and  enquiry,  and  the  vicious  roused  to  repentance  and 
reformation.     But  surely  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  consider  and 
to  treat  the  majority  of  every  congregation  as  grossly  ignorant 
or  eminently  vicious.     If  we  have  indeed  just  grounds  to  form 
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this  conclusion,  we  shall  have  much  to  do  before  our  preaching 
will  be  of  essential  or  general  service.  Perhaps  in  such  circum- 
stances we  shall  find  that  the  familiar  and  patient  instruction- of 
the  yonn<j,  is  the  best  means  of  innuenciug  the  old.  It  is  the 
only  eflectual  means  in  our  circumstances  of  securing,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  better  instructed,  and  a  more  virtuous  com- 
munity. It  is  not  indeed  the  way  to  fame  or  influence,  and 
therefore,  though  so  strongly  enforced  by  the  Church,  is  it  so  mucU 
nei^lected  by  those,  who  in  preaching  the  gospel,  seek  for  both. 

The  second  sermon,  from  Mark  xvi.  15,  is  o;/  preaching 
the  gospel ;  a  good  discourse,  with  a  strong  tinge,  however,  of 
the  evangelical  system  ;  upon, which  we  would  not,  under  all 
circumstances,  speak  harshly,  if  it  were  itself  not  mixed  with 
much  censure,  (more  severe  in  inference  than  in  expression)  of 
other  preachers.  Take  the  following  reflections  on  various  kinds 
of  preachers. 

"  Some  preachers,  for  instance,  have  dwelt  almost  entirely  upoa 
the  evidences  in  favour  of  Revelation.  This  is,  unquestionably, 
to  give  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  gospel ;  for,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be  to  establish  these  evidences  in  their  full  force, 
this  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting  the  whole,  or  even  the 
chief  part,  of  the  message  of  the  Christian  minister. 

'*  Others  have  been  copious  in  describing  the  duties  of  man, 
a^d  the  obligations  of  morality;  while  they  have  very  feebly  urged, 
and  very  sparingly  explained,  those  doctrines  which  constitute  the 
only  foundation  of  Christian  practice;  while  they  have  left  too 
much  out  of  sight  that  Saviour  by  whose  blood  alone  we  can  bft 
cleansed  from  our  iniquities. 

"  Others,  sensible  of  this  error,  have  fallen  into  an  opposhe 
extreme.  On  points  of  doctrine  they  have  sufficiently  dwelt ;  but 
of  Christian  practice  they  have  spoken  only  in  general  terms,  and 
without  adequate  explanation. 

"  Others  have  failed  through  want  of  a  pointed  application  of 
the  truths  they  have  delivered.  They  may  have  stated  the  grand 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  but  not  in  a  way  to  interest  their  hearers. 
'J  hey  have  propounded  them  as  speculative  points ;  as  if  a  cold 
and  heartless  knowledge  of  the  truth  could  be  effectual  for  salva- 
tion. The  animated  appeal  to  the  feelings,  the  close  application 
to  the  conscience,  the  tender  address,  as  of  a  father  to  his  chil- 
dren over  whom  he  tenderly  watches,  have  been  wanting ;  and 
thus  their  preaching  has  been  unfruitful. 

"  Another  error  has  been  that  of  not  sufficiently  fiUing  up  the 
the  outline.  It  is  the  business  of  the  preacher  to  bring  general 
truths  to  bear  upon  individual  cases.  It  it  not  the  constant  re- 
petition of  the  same  form,  even  of  sound  words,  which  can  be 
styled  a  complete  delivery  of  the  truth.  The  truth  must  be  dis- 
tributed into  particulars ;  it  must  be  amplified ;  it  must  be  vari- 
ously elucidated;  it  must  be  brought  home  to  the  consciences  of 
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the  hearens,  to  their  lives,  to  their  several  trials,  to  their  peculiar 
circumstances ;  so  that  they  may  clearly  and  fully  understand  iU 
The  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  as  the  "  householder,  who 
brings  things  new  and  old  out  of  his  treasury:"  he  is  "  rightly 
to  divide  the  word  of  God;"  he  is  "  to  give  each  a  portion  in  his 
season."     P.  23. 

To  these  reflections,  which  are  introduced  tvith  some  refer- 
ences to  the  original  corruption  of  man  and  to  the  merit  of  hu- 
man righteousness,  we  have  substantially  little  to  object — ■'  Man 
is  corrupt."  On  this  head  there  is  in  our  Church  no  dispute. 
**  There  is  no  absolute  merit  in  human  virtue."  On  this  head 
we  are  all  equally  agreed.  Why  then  do  we  so  frequently  meet 
among  our  Evangelical  brethren  with  so  many  dark  insinua- 
tions, and  sometimes  pointed  accusations,  as  if  we  did  differ, 
when  in  fact  we  do  not  ?  We  are  frequently  accused  of  pela- 
glanism  and  semi-pelagianism,  by  men  who  employ  these  hack- 
neyed phrases,  without  seeming  to  know  their  import.  *'  A  mi- 
wister  should  not  always  dwell  on  the  evideiices  of  revelation." 
But  is  the  accusation  just  ?  assuredly  not  in  our  experience.  It 
seems  therefore  peevishly,  and  not  very  pertinently  urged.  The 
reflection  on  those  who  have  been  copious  in  describing  the 
duties  of  man,  &c.  appears  to  us  equally  peevish,  and  not  less 
impertinent.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  Christian  congregation, 
we  are  generally  entitled  to  take  the  foundation  for  granted,  and 
to  urge  with  afl  our  energy  the  progress  of  the  superstructure. 
There  is  no  just  reason  to  complain  of  any  preacher,  because 
Ire  does  not  point  out  in  every  sermon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
original  sin.  On  the  fact  of  the  fall,  redemption  rests  as  its 
basis.  It  is  utterly  unintelligible  without  it.  But  we  are  re- 
deemed— gratuitously  redeemed.  The  chief  business  of  preach- 
ing among  us,  therefore,  is  to  point  out  and  enforce  the  means 
by  which  we  may  secure  this  gratuitous  gift,  which  we  did  not 
and  eould  not  merit.  This  may  be  stigmatised  as  mere  moral 
preaching ;  but  the  stigma  is  unjust  and  calumnious.  We  are 
Christians.  We  have  duties  to  peifor)u,  partly  positive  and 
partly  moral.  It  is  right  that  these  duties  be  enforced.  They 
rest  on  the  acknowledged  basis  of  the  Gospel.  They  derive  all 
their  life  and  efticiency  from  thence.  The  morality  of  mere 
scieRce,  the  code  of  duties  which  wc  derive  from  the  natural 
relations  of  man  and  of  society,  are  very  imperfect,  and  have 
been  very  various  in  various  ages  and  countries.  But  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  is  perfect.  The  source  and  the  sanction 
are  divine.  The  morality  of  the  Gospel  forms  an  indispensable 
condition  of  Christian  salvation,  and  in  a  certain  restricted  sense, 
directly  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  it  is  meritorious.  We  like  not 
this  fastidious  censure  of  moral  preaching.     It  looks  uot  well. 
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and  is  not  salutary.  The  opposite  extreme  Mr.  V.  glosses  over' 
very  slightly,  though  he  could  not  but  know  that  a  large  portion 
of  his  Evangelical  brethren,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  doc- 
trine, on  the  original  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  on  free 
grace,  have  done  nuich  and  irreparable  injury  to  the  souls  of 
men.  Men  are  originally  corrupt,  and  actually  prone  to  evil. 
They  are  therefore  very  ready  to  yield,  without  reflection,  to 
that  doctrine,  which,  under  the  gloss  of  corruption,  they  easily 
conclude  to  be  irresistible  and  of  free  grace,  which  they  equally 
interpret  in  its  utmost  latitude,  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  list,  and  yet  conclude  themselves  in  the  number  of  the 
elect. 

On  the  other  reflections  quoted,  we  will  only  remark,  that 
all  sermons  ought  to  be  general,  that  the  appeal  may  be  fer- 
vent and  the  application  animated ;  but  still  they  must  be 
general,  or  they  will  degenerate  into  personality,  or  they  will  be 
suspected  of  it,  and  in  either  case,  they  will  not  reform,  but 
disgust.  We  must  trust  to  the  general  influence  of  Providence 
for  the  effect  of  our  public  labours,  and  when  that  influence  is 
made  known  to  us,  then  may  we  properly,  by  private  and  par- 
ticular admonition,  do  our  utmost  to  apply  the  remedy,  and 
complete  the  cure.  To  this  important  duty,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  difficult,  and  delicate  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we 
should  be  much  more  frequently  called,  did  we  explain  more 
copiously  and  enforce  more  fervently  than  we  generally  do,  the 
nature,  importance  and  obligation  of  the  Christian  sacraments, 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  the  sacred  seals  of  the  Chris- 
tian covenant.  But  preaching,  mere  preaching,  is  the  great 
idol  of  the  day,  by  which  men  are  amused  and  rendered  their 
own  prophets  and  their  own  priests,  without  a  settled  attach^ 
ment  to  any  Church,  or  to  any  system  of  worship,  and  with  no 
practical  reverence  for  those  sacred  seals,  which  were  instituted 
of  God,  as  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time  guardians  as  it  were  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  third  sermon,  from  Exodus  xxxili.  18.  is  on  the  Glory 
«f  God ;  a  good  practical  discourse  on  the  natural  and  moral 
attributes  of  God,  The  fourth,  from  James  ii.  24.  is  on  Good 
Works,  in  which  we  find,  on  the  whole,  a  plain  and  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  apparent  difl"erence  and  positive  agreement  between 
St.  James  and  St.  Paul.  Take  the  conclusion  as  a  creditable 
specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  doctrine. 

**  Whatever  be  the  difficulties  discovered  in  this  passage,  one 
truth  it  most  obviously  teaches, — that  faith,  to  be  genuine,  must 
must  produce  good  works.  It  must  be  a  principle  from  which 
they  spring  as  the  effect  from  its  proper  cause.     Hence,  then,  we; 
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should  surely  be  led  to  inquire  into  the  influence  which  our  prin- 
ciples have  upon  our  conduct.     What  effects  do  they  produce  in 
us  ?     Wherein  are  we  more  excellent  than  others  who  have  no 
faith  ?     What  is  the  benefit  of  barren  and  speculative  opinions  ? 
They  may  be  just  in  themselves  ;  but  so  is  the  faith  of  devils ;  that 
faith  which  serves  only  to  plunge  them  in  deeper  perdition.     Nor 
is  this  admonition  of  small  importance.     Many  are  more  solicitous 
to  form  their  creed  than  to  purify  the  heart.     As  if  the  essence  of 
religion   consisted  in  correct  opinions ;  as  if  their  salvation  were 
suspended  exclusively  upon  fTbarren  belief;  they  rest  there.     For 
this  purpose  they  read,  they  listen  to  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
they  inquire  with  eager  curiosity  into  the  various  sects  in  religion  ; 
as  if  some  tenet  were  thus  to  be  discovered,  the   reception   of 
which  would  operate  as  a  charm,  and  at  once  recommend  them  to 
God.     Far,  indeed,   is  this  from  the  true  genius  of  Christianity. 
True  faith  is  the  cordial  reception  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     It  is 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Gospel,  that  whosoever  really 
believes  it  will  do  what  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God.     The  various 
objects  of  a  Christian's  faith  will  each  excite  its  corresponding  vir- 
tues.    Belief  in  the  holiness  of  God  will  create  a  devout  fear.     A 
belief  in  the  love  of  Christ  will  produce  a  reciprocal  love  to  him. 
The  reception  of  the  Son  of  God  as  our  Saviour  will  lead  us  to 
keep  his  commandments ;  and  faith  in  his  atonement  will  not  only- 
fill  our  souls  with  peace,  but  will  lead  us  to  adorn  the  Gospel,  and 
to  exalt  that  Saviour  who  is  the  source   of  all  our  hope  and  joy. 
Such  is  the  powei-  of  faith  as  a  principle  of  action.     It  moulds  us 
into  a  state  of  conformity  with  the  whole  will  of  God.     It  works  by 
love  :  it  purifies  the  heart :  it  teaches  us  to  live  to  Him  who  died 
for  us ;  to  '  glorify  Christ  with  our  bodies  and  souls,  which  arc 
his.'  "     P.  62. 

The  fifth  sermon,  from  Ephesians  iii.  14 — 19.  is  on  the 
Pra}'er  of  St.  Paul  for  the  E|>hesians  ;  a  very  general  but  fervent 
exbortaiion  to  the  love  of  Christ,  who  first  loved  us,  and  whose 
love  for  us  passeth  knowledge.  The  sixth  sermon,  from  Rev. 
vii.  9 — 17.  is  on  the  state  of  the  Saints  above,  contrasted  with 
their  former  condition  below.  There  is  much  animation  and 
.considerable  interest  in  this  discourse.  We  extract  the  following 
passage,  because  we  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make  upon  it. 

**  The  multitude  assembled  there  [in  heaven]  is  described  a& 
composed  of  *  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues.' 
Here,  again,  we  must  beware  of  forming  our  judgment  from  the 
feeUngs  and  views  of  this  fallen  world.  There,  it  will  be  no  cause 
of  jealousy,  or  rivalry,  or  hatred,  that  one  person  received  his 
birth  on  this,  and  another  on  that,  side  of  a  river  or  sea.  A  man 
will  not  de^Dise  his  brother  on  account  of  the  different  shade  of  his 
complexion :  he  will  not  seek  his  destruction  because  he  spoke  in 
another  language,  nor  renounce  communion  with  him  because  he 
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pfaised  tlie  same  God,  with  the  same  spirit  of  piety,  in  a  house  of 
a    different  form.     All   these    petty  distinctions  will   have   either 
ceased  to  exist,  or  will  be  completely  annihilated  in  the  general 
spirit  of  love  which  will  then  animate  every  mind.     One  pursuit 
will   occupy  every  heart ;  each   will   strive  only  to   glorify  God. 
There  will  either  be  no  distinctions,  or  the  distinctions  be  like  the 
beautiful  variety  we  see  in  the  works  of  God — like  flowers  enriched 
with  different  colours  to  delight  the  eye,  or  with  various  perfumes 
to  gratify  the  smell.     Why  should  distinctions  offend,  or  variety 
disgust?     It  is  the  dark  and  selfish  pride  of  the  heart  which  con- 
siders itself  as  the  only   standard  of  right   and  excellence,  and 
therefore   despises  or  hates  every  deviation  from  itself.     Let  the 
pride  be  removed,  and  the  distinction  would  become  a  pleasing 
variety,  instead  of  a  source  of  hatred. 

*'  Alas,  alas !  what  petty  differences,  engendered  by  pride,  and 
nursed  by  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast,  hefe  separate, 
with  unchristian  hatred,  those  who  are  brethren,  the  children  of 
the  same  God,  the  members  of  the  same  Church,  taught  by  the 
same  book,  partakers  of  the  same  hope,  redeemed  by  the  same 
Saviour,  influenced  by  the  same  Spirit,  travelling  along  the  same 
road  towards  the  same  blessed  country!  Oh,  Religion!  our  best, 
our  dearest,  holiest  guide !  is  thy  sacred  name  to  be  prostituted, 
is  thy  divine  aim  to  be  perverted,  to  sanction  discord,  to  justify 
hatred,  and  to  consecrate  bigotry?  No!  Religion  acknowledges 
nothing  as  her  own  work,  but  union  and  peace.  In  heaven,  her 
throne,  no  odious  denominations  will  parcel  out  the  regenerated 
Church,  no  frivolous  distinctions  be  suffered  to  break  the  unity  of 
the  members  of  Christ ;  but  people  of  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tribe,  and  tongue,  will  unite  in  one  worship,  will  be  animated 
with  one  spirit,  will  be  actuated  by  one  principle — and  that,  the 
principle  of  pure  and  universal  love."     P.  88. 

We  would  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  no  men  commit 
more  fatal  breaches  of  charity  than  our  Evangelical  brethren 
who  are  at  the  same  time  the  first  and  the  loudest  in  their  com- 
plaints against  them.  They  are  constantly  vilifVino-,  either 
openly  or  by  inference,  the  other  Clergy  of  the  Church,  because 
they  do  not  preach  as  they  do.  They  exhibit  ihem  as  enemies 
of  religion,  because  they  do  not  join  this  society  or  the  others— 
because  they  do  not  "act  ni  this  manner  or  in  that,  which  they 
choose  to  consider  as  essential.  Having  made  this  breach  iu 
their  own  body,  they  prefer  the  society  oi  Disseneers,  whose 
doctrine  and  system  of  preaching  resemble  their  o\vn_,  and 
they  represent  their  brethren,  who  dislike  such  hettroo-eneous 
associations,  as  absolute  bigots ;  as  totally  devoid  of  charity  • 
and  as  enemies  to  that  liberal  spirit  which  they  choose  to  admire 
and  inculcate.     We  would  remark  iu  the  second  place,  that  an 
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exclusive  adherence  to  the  Church  to  which  we  belong,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  truest  charity  ;  that  an  opposite  con- 
duct undermines  the  just  iiitkience  cf  the  Church,  geuerates  in- 
difference in  Churchmen  and  presumption  in  Dissenters,  and 
promote?  a  sectarian  and  uncharitable  spirit.  What  the  Church 
is  we  know  ;  what  the  Dissenters  are  we  know  not,  for  their 
principles  are  never  permanent  for  half  a  century.  We  are 
bound  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the 
Church,  as  exclusively  good,  and  always  obligatory.  If  the 
doctrine  of  any  class  of  Dissenters  be  sound,  we  must  certainly 
conclude  that  their  worship,  compared  with  ours,  is  deficient, 
while  their  discipline  is  an  absolute  nullity,  equally  devoid  of 
spiritual  and  of  temporal  authority.  If  we  should  even  hesitate 
in  coming  to  these  conclusions,  (which,  however,  are  the  posi- 
tive conclusions  of  the  Church)  at  least  it  is  certain,  that  all  our 
habits  are  formed,  or  ought  to  be  formed,  on  an  exclusive 
attachment  to  our  own  system,  and  therefore  the  worship  of  the 
conventicle  can  never  be  suited  to  the  Churchman.  It  is  a 
systeiti  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  he  must  give  up, 
repeatedly  and  of  design,  that  which  to  a  Churchman  is  essential 
fcefore  he  can  acquire  the  habits  which  are  requisite  in  another 
system. 

Well,  is  not  this  for  which  we  are  now  contending,  the 
Very  essence  of  bigotry  ?  Does  it  not  mark  the  gi  ossest 
want  of  charity?  We  say  no.  We  maintain  that  we  are  no 
bigots.  We  will  yield  in  genuine  charity  to  none.  We  judge 
not  the  Dissenters.  We  would  not  abridge  their  liberty  of  wor- 
ship and  opinion,  if  we  had  it  in  our  power.  It  is  rather  hard 
too,  that  we  should  be  accused  of  bigotry  and  want  of  charity, 
merely  because  we  prefer  (from  motives  of  conscience,  and 
what  M'e  conceive  to  be  a  regard  to  truth)  our  own  system  to 
theirs,  while  they  are  left  at  liberty  (and  without  any  such  re- 
proach) to  prefer  their  own  to  ours.  Such  a  preference  on 
their  part,  implies  a  strong  censure  on  our  system,  either  in 
whole  or  in  some  of  its  details.  For  such  censure,  whether  im- 
plied or  expressed  in  temperate  controversy,  we  shall  never 
blame  them.  We  respect  serious  Dissenters,  well  aware  of  th&- 
vast  variety  of  human  opinion.  We  feel  for  them  the  most  siu- 
cere  and  disinterested  charity.  We  hope  and  trust,  that,  though 
walking  in  different  roads,  we  shall  meet  at  last  in  happiness 
and  unity  and  glory.  We  feel  no  personal  resentment,  no 
pique,  no  prejudice  against  them.  But  our  system  is  the  system 
of  our  deliberate  choice.  This  choice  to  us  is  truth,  as  theirs  is 
to  them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  be  so  dissected  into 
schisms  and  parties ;  such  is  our  condition,  however,  and  we 
cannot  help  it.  They  will  not  come  over  to  us.  We  are  on  this 
account  neither  angry  uor  surprised.     W^e  are  sincerely  sorry, 
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bitt  perfectly  charitable.  But  we  shall  not  mend  tlie  matter  by 
going  over  to  them  either  wholly  or  occasionally.  Even  by  the 
latter  we  shall  essentially  weaken  our  own  cause.  We  shall 
thereby  alsoi  greatly  lessen  t'ne  influence  and  endanger  the  per- 
inanence  of  true  religion  among  us  ;  while  instead  of  promoting 
charity,  we  shall  increase  dissension.  We  *:ave  met  witli  niu(;[i 
mdiflference,  much  levity  asid  much  animo-iitv  among  the  men 
who  aft'ect  to  despise  all  exclusive  attachment  to  one  sysiem^ 
society,  or  church;  but  genuine  chaiitv,  which  we  consider  to 
be  the  indispensable  dvsty  of  every  Cbristian,  have  we  never 
found  in  him,  who  halts  between  two  opinions,  or  is  equallv  in- 
different to  all.  No,  never;  when  we  have  .)eeu  able  to  a-*sist 
our  judgment  by  the  fair  induction  of  facts.  Wf  cannot  afford 
to  continue  either  our  extracts  or  our  remarks ;  we  sliall  there- 
fore add  a  bare  list  of  the  remaining  subjects  of  these  volumes. 

The  seventh  sermon,  from  I  "^rim.  iii.  i4— l6,  is  on  lh<  great 
Inystery  of  Godliness — God  manifest  in  the  11  sh.  The  eig'>i'h> 
from  Matt,  xxviii.  IQ.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
ninth,  from  John  viii.  56'.  How  Abrahani  saw  the  day  .of  Christ, 
and  in  what  way  the  types  m  the  Old  lestament  referred  to 
Cln'ist.  The  tenth,  from  Luke  x.  23.  On  the  di.ierence  be- 
tween the  Patriarchal,  Jewish  and  Christian  di  •; pen sa lions.  The 
eleventh,  from  {  John  i.  S.  On  the  Communion  of  Samts.  7'hi* 
is  a  pious  and  interesting  discourse,  on  which,  how.  ver,  we 
were  strongly  tempted  to  malve  sonje  remarks  ;  but  we  have  not 
room  to  indulge  our  propensity.  The  twelfth,  from  Heb.  xii. 
22.  On  Commuiiion  with  she  Ange'is.  The  thirteenth,  1  John, 
iii.  3.  On  the  effect  of  seeing  God  as  he  is.  The  fourteenth, 
from  John  v.  44.  Undue  regard  to  reputaticn,  a  source  of  un- 
belief. A  very  valuable  discourse.  'I'he  fffteendi,  from  iiom. 
j.  21.  On  the  causes  of  unthankfulness.  The  sixteenth,  from 
Matt.  xiii.  28 — 30.  On  the  tares  and  I  he  wheat.  Substantially 
a  good  discourse,  with  some  ground  for  animadversion,  had  we 
room  for  it.  The  seventeenth,  from  1  Kings  xiii.  2J.  On  inde- 
cision in  religion.  The  eighteenth,  from  2  Sam.  xii.  7-  The  fall 
and  punishment  of  David  illustrated.  Sufficiently  plain  and 
practical.  The  nineleenlh,  fr;)m  James  iii.  5.  On  the  gradual 
progress  of  evil.  The  twentieth,  from  Psalm  Ixxxix  47.  Oa 
the  nature  and  value  of  human  life.  I'he  twetity-tirst,  from 
Heb.  xi.  13.  Ou  the  Christian's  state  of  pilgrimage  on  earrh. 
Tlie  twenty-second,  from  2  Chron.  xx.  3.  On  f;st;ng.  A  good 
practical  discourse  on  a  much  uiisunderstt)od  and  neglected 
duty. 

In  the  second  volume  there  are  twenty-three  sermons.  Tlifi 
first  from  Psalm  viii.  4.  On  the  goodness  and  condescension  of 
God  to  maH.     The  second,  from  Gen.  .xxvii.  2^9,  On  Jacob  asid 
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Esau.  Tliethii-dj  from  Philip,  ii.  12,  13.  On  divine  grace  atid 
human  agency,  A  very  fair  discourse  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  rendered  difficult  by  idle  controversy  and  ignorant  presump- 
tion. The  foqrth,  from  Rev.  xxi.  3 — 5.  On  the  happiness  of 
Heaven.  The  fifth,  from  Matt.  xi.  7 — 15.  On  the  office  and 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  sixth,  from  James  iv.  14. 
On  the  nature  and  end  of  life.  The  seventh,  fr(jm  Matt.  v.  £0. 
On  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Good  and 
practical.  The  eighth,  from  Heb.  xii.  22 — 24.  On  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations.  The  ninth,  from  John  xiv.  6.  On 
the  way  of  acceptance  with  God.  The  tenth,  from  Gen.  xlix, 
4.  On  instability  in  religion.  The  eleventh,  from  1  John  iii.  4. 
The  knowledge  of  sin  necessary  to  repentance.  The  twelfth, 
from  John  v.  40.  The  reasons  why  men  do  not  come  to  Christ. 
The  thirteenth,  from  2  Peter  iii.  12.  On  the  proper  effects  of 
the  hope  of  Heaven.  The  fourteenth,  from  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  God- 
liness profitable  to  all  things.  The  fifteenth,  from  Col,  i.  12. 
Wherein  consists  meetness  for  Heaven.  The  sixteenth,  from 
Gal.  V.  l6.  Walking  in  the  spirit,  the  preservative  from  the  Justs 
of  the  flesh.  The  seventeenth,  from  Gen.  xxxix.  9-  Regard  to 
God,  the  great  preservative  from  sin.  The  eighteenth,  from 
Xiuke  Iv.  18,  19.  The  work  of  Christ.  The  nineteenth,  from 
1  Cor.  X.  31.  Duty  of  glorifying  God.  The  twentieth,  from  Isa. 
liii.  3 — 6.  Proofs  and  reasons  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  twenty-first,  from  Isa.  xxvi.  S.  On  the  peace  arising 
from  trust  In  God.  The  twenty-second,  from  Luke  xiv.  27. 
On  bearing  the  Cross  and  following  Christ.  The  twenty-third, 
from  1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 3 1 .  How  to  use  the  world  so  as  not  to 
abuse  it. 

"  .  In  dismissing  these  volumes  from  our  consideration,  we  very  sin* 
cerely  wish  them  their  due  proportion  of  success.  We  are  slrongljf. 
convinced  of  the  great  worth  of  the  author.  These  sermons,  we 
doubt  not,  were  heard,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  they  may  now 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  have  remarked  a  decided 
leaning  to  that  party  which  claims  the  distinction  of  Evangelical, 
to  which,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  the  less  objection,  as  the 
doctrine  is  more  than  ordinarily  moderated  by  a  respect  for  prac- 
tice. Some  evil,  however,  seems  inseparable  from  the  system. 
It  enhances  much  beyond  the  truth  what  is  after  all  mere  hitman 
preaching.  It  excites  unjust  suspicion,  and  sanctions  unjust 
'reproach  against  those  who,  from  the  most  serious  principle, 
reject  the  Shibboleth  Evangelism  of  the  day,  while  they  yet 
preach  the  Gospel  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity.  It  has  occa- 
sioned, and  it  continues,  the  grossest  schisms,  and  the  most 
painful  breaches  of  unity  ;  a  contempt  of  Church  discipline,  and 
ft  neglect  of  Church  ordinances.      Neither  pray  I   for  these 
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alone,  (said  the  Redeemer  in  the  ^wful  anticipation  of  his  final 
sacrifice)  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  St  John  xvii.  20,  21.  The 
■word  of  these  first  mcssengeis  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  em- 
bodied for  our  use  and  the  Church,  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  which  is 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  has  thrown  it  into  a  prac- 
tical form,  for  our  daily  instruction.  It  is  no  slight  error  to 
despise  or  renounce  her  arrangements  for  the  mere  casual  etforts 
of  individuals,  even  when  these  efforts  are  most  correct.  It 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  affect  and  to  invalidate,  among  careless 
men,  one  essential  ground  of  the  evidence,  on  which  the  world  is 
required  to  believe  the  merciful  mission  of  the  Son  of  God. 

In  these  volumes  there  are  forty-five  sermons  ;  of  most  of 
these  we  think  well  on  the  whole.     "^J'hey  afford  a  fair  and  re- 
spectable specimen  of  what  their  author  did  and  was  able  to  do. 
But  amidst  much  repetition  and  a  strong  effort  to  bring  some 
prominent  features  of  the   Gospel  constantly  forward,  much, 
very  much  is  wanting  to  fill  up  the  system,  to  make  the  doctrine 
complete  and  the  practice  plain.     We  complain  not  of  this.     It 
is   what  will  occur  in  all  similar  selections.     But  the  circum- 
stance shews  how  very  vain  is  their  opinion  who  rely  on  sermons 
as  the  sole  source  of  religious  instruction,  and  how  much  they 
are  to  blame,  who  because  they  do  not  find  in  the  occasional  or 
published  sermons  of  others,  the  particular  subjects  in  which 
they  delight,  rashly  conclude  that  their  authors  preach  not  the 
Gospel.     There  is  a  suflficient  field  in  this  subject,  immense  ia 
its  extent  and  in  its  interest,  for  every  variety  of  view  and  of  ta- 
lent, and  we  are  bound  to   believe  that  the  ground  work  is  al- 
ways respected,  unless  we  have  positive  proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  doctrine  in  all  its  parts  is  essential ;  but  the  practice,  both 
positive  and  moral,  is  equally  obligatory.     Boih  are  effectually 
enforced  and  inculcated  in  our  Church,  and  if  we  respect,  as  we 
are  required,  her  arrangements,  we  cannot  detach  the  one  from 
the  other ;  though  if  we  despise  them,  such  a  separation  is  nei- 
ther unlikely  nor  uncommon. 


Art.  IV.  Cul/oden  Papers :  coinprising  an  extensive  and  in- 
terestmg  Correspondence  from  the  Year  \6t5  to  1748,  <^c, 
Sfc.  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  containing  Me- 
moirs of  the  Right  Honourable  Duncan  Forbes,  maw/  Years 

Lord 
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Lord   'President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scoilnnd.     ito. 
pp.  xliv.  and  479-     Cadell  and  Davies.     1815. 

VV  E  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  this  very  important  coU 
lecUon,  that 

*'  In  exploring  some  dark  and  unfrequented  recesses  of  the 
House  of  Culloden,  for  purposes  of  a  very  different  nature,  in  the 
year  1812,  two  large  chests  and  three  sacks  were  found,  contain- 
ing the  ptiaterials,  a  careful  selection  from  which  forms  the  con- 
tents of  the  prtsent  volume ;  mingled,  without  the  least  order,  or 
indication  ot  previous  inspection,  with  the  lumber  of  local  and  un- 
interesting documents,  of  useless  accounts,  trivial  memoranda,  and 
liw  papers,  of  all  dates  within  the  last  200  years.  From  this 
chaotic  mass  of  manuscripts,  a  selection  of  what  was  considered  as 
best  calculated  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  history  was  made,  and 
put  to  the  press  in  chronological  succession.  The  Editor,  how- 
ever, had  frequent  occasions  to  regret,  that  many  of  the  papers 
were  either  letters  requiring  answers,  to  which  no  answer  could  be 
found ;  or  answers  to  letters  that  seemed  to  have  no  existence ; 
or,  again,  letters  referring  to  others  which  could  not  be  traced. 
When  the  printing  had  been  far  advanced,  this  circumstance^  so 
much  to  be  regretted,  induced  a  more  eager  search,  and  a  hamper 
of  similar  papers  vv-as  brought  to  light.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, now  to  interfere  with  the  chronological  order  that  had  been 
ndopted ;  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  second  part  of 
the  collection,  under  the  name  of  Addenda  ;  to  commence,  like 
the  former,  according  to  their  dates ;  which  would  lurnish  an  easy 
clew  to  the  reader,  for  connecting  and  associating  papers,  on  si- 
milar subjects,  that  had  been  printed  in  the  former  part  of  the 
volume.  Of  these  last  papers,  not  a  few  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
even  more  interesting  than  those  which  had  been  previously  in-s 
ferted." 

The  papers  thus  accidentally  discovered  are  really  of  great 
interest  and  of  considerable  importance.  There  is  much  reason 
to  regret,  however,  that  they  have  been  pwblislied  with  so  slight 
a  share  of  editorial  arrangement  and  research.  It  VNas  yet,  we 
are  persuaded,  not  only  possible  but  easy  to  find  materials 
sufiicient  to  furnish  such  notices  of  the  various  writers,  or 
of  mo5t  of  them,  as  to  enable  the  reader^,  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  situation  and  circunistancesy  fully  to  appreciate  tiicir  sen>. 
timents  and  conduct.  The  discovery  of  a  second  collection, 
after  the  priming  of  the  first  was  far  advanced,  supplies  but  a 
poor  excuse  for  the  clumsy  mooe  adopted,  [t  adds  to  our  regret, 
that  so  valuable  a  deposit  should  have  fallen  into  tlie  hands  oi  per- 
sons, if  not  ignorant,  at  least  «o  careless.  In  a  few  years;  all 
tfap es  of  local  information;  calculated  to  elucidate  the  character 
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and  circumstances  of  the  various  correspondents  in  this  collec 
tion,  will  be  totally  and  for  ever  lost.  As  a  monument  erected 
to  the  fame,  talents  and  integrity  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
it  is  very  valuable,  and  altogether  unsuspicious;  as  a  source  of 
history  and  authentic  reference,  it  is  highly  important;  and  with 
very  little  additional  research,  and  with  common  care  and  ■dX-» 
rangement,  it  might  have  been  rendered  much  more  so. 

The  introduction  contains  some  account,  accurate  we  pre- 
sume, though  not  very  interesting,  of  the  family  of  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  and  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  President. 

*'  He  was  the  second  son  of  Duncan  Forbes  and  Mary  Innes, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of  Innes,  a  family  long  established  in  the 
county  of  Mora}^,  with  the  dignity  of  a  baronet ;  and  which, 
through  the  female  line,  has  lately  succaeded  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Roxburgh."  He  was  bom  on  "  the  10th  of  November,  1685; 
and  after  being  same  time  at  the  school  of  Inverness,  was  sent  at 
an  early  age  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at 
the  different  seminaries  of  that  capital,  and  gave  very  early  indica- 
tions of  that  genius  and  application  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished." 

It  is  said  that  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  army.  It  is  cer«» 
tain,  however,  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  under 
Professor  Spottiswood,  in  1 704.  In  that  y«ar  he  lost  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  succeeded  in  all  his  landed  property  by  his  eldest 
son  John,  who  mitigated  his  brother's  loss  of  a  parent  by  every 
mark  of  kindness  and  affection.  In  1705,  Mr.  D.  Forbes  went 
to  Leyden  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies.  He  returned  to  Scot-- 
land  in  1707,  and  vvas  admitted  advocate  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1709.  He  was  soon  after,  through  the  influence  of  the  family 
of  Argyle,  appointed  sheriff  of  Mid  Lothian.  The  Duke  after-, 
■wards  committed  his  estates  to  Mr.  Forbes's  care,  an  honour- 
able mark  of  contideiice  from  such  a  man,  and  honourably  re- 
quited, for  though  he  has  been  mentioned  as  the  Duke's  factor, 
he  declined  a  salary.  He  therefore  depended  for  his  subsistence 
entirely  on  his  profession ;  for  though  his  brother  vvas  rich, 
generous,  and  affectionate,  his  feelings  of  independence  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  burdensome  even  to  him.  His  talents  and 
eloquence  fioon  raised  him  to  notice,  and  he  was  extensively, 
employed  both  before  the  Court  of  Session  and  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  mai  ritd  early  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose 
of  Kllravock,  who  died  young,  leaving  him  one  son  John.  He 
yemamed  a  widower  till  his  death.  Mr.  Forbes  and  his  family 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
gave  good  proofs  of  their  zeal  in  the  ill-concerted  plan  of  1715, 
%Q  restore  the  house  of  Stuart,     it  was  probably  partly  in  con^ 
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sequence  of  this,  that  Mr.  Forbes  was  appointed  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1716,  one  of  the  depute  advocates,  by  Sir  Uavid  Dalrym- 
ple,  then  Lord  Advocate.  His  high  notions  of  independence 
and  justice  appeared  at  this  period,  in  the  plainness  with  which 
he  condemned  the  system  pursued  with  the  unfortunate  rebels. 
His  decided  opposition  to  their  treason  never  could  be  doubted. 
The  sending  them  to  Carlisle  for  tiial  he  considered  as  highly 
illegal.  He  reprobated  the  spirit  of  violence  with  which  they 
were  treated,  and  he  used  all  bis  influence  with  his  friends  to  ob- 
tain money  for  their  use  and  comfort.  Believing  them  guilty, 
he  felt  and  recommended  compatsionate  treatment,  and  main- 
tained that  they  were  entitled  to  be  considered  as  innocent,  till 
they  were  found  legally  guilty.  In  1722,  Mr.  Forbes  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  for  Inverness,  Sec.  long  represented  by  his 
J>! other;  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  same  district  till  he 
vas  raised  to  the  rarik  of  President.  In  1725,  he  was  made 
Lord  Advocate  ;  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
was  abolished  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
correspondence  regarding  the  civil  improvements  of  that  country 
was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
his  understanding,  talents  and  patriotism. 

Daring  his  parliamentary  visits  to  London,  the  Lord  Advocate 
secured  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  that  was  great  and  dis- 
tinguished in  that  day,  and  when  his  duty  removed  him  from 
that  great  resort  of  commerce,  politics,  and  pleasure,  he  pre- 
served the  affectionate  regard  which  he  had  inspired,  and  left  to 
the  Iriends  whom  he  had  secured,  the  sincerest  regret  at  the  in- 
terruption, occasioned  by  his  promotion,  of  that  personal  inter- 
course, which  it  appears  from  the  best  evidence  that  they  so 
highly  valued. 

Mr.  Forbes  lost  his  brother  in  the  year  1734,  to  whose  pro- 
perty, somewhat  incumbered  with  debt,  he  succeeded.  Cap- 
lain  Porteous,  of  the  town  guard  in  Edinburgh,  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  for  having  conrmanded  his  men  to  fire  on 
a  riotous  mob,  some  of  whom  were  killed.  That  the  poor  man 
did  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  was  really  innocent,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe.  At  all  events,  the  Queen  Regent  (the 
King  being  at  Hanover)  respited  the  sentence,  and  probably 
meant  to  pardon  the  prisoner.  In  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, J 736,  the  unfortunate  man  was  taken  from  the  prison 
and  hanged  at  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  so  far  as 
was  possible,  with  all  the  usual  forms,  by  a  mob  of  persons,  \Aho 
secured  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  made  their  arrangements  so 
effectually,  that  they  not  only  acconiphshed  their  object,  but 
not  one  of  them  was  ever  discovered  or  brought  to  justice.  This 
transaction,  which,  if  the  unhappy  man  had  beew  really  guilty, 

was. 
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^88,  on  tlie  part  of  the  conspirators,  an  odious  murder,  excited 
the  highest  indignation  of  the  Government.  It  vms  considered 
as  connected  with  the  intrigues  and  designs  of  the  Jacobites. 
The  magistrates  were  loudly  blamed,  though  there  is  now  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly  innocent,  and  a  bill 
vas  immediately  brought  into  Parliament,  containing  severe 
and  degrading  penalties  against  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Lord  Advocate  manfully  withstood  the  passion  of  the  moment, 
and  concluded  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Ibllowing  words  : 

*'  Shall,  then,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  the  residence  of  such 
an  illustrious  race  of  kings,  who  made  it  their  greatest  glory  to 
dignify  this  noble  city,  be  stript  of  her  most  valuable  privileges, 
her  guards,  and  gates,  for  the  sake  of  some  unknown  offenders  ; 
and  a  Scotchman  calmly  behold  the  havoc  ?  I  glory,  my  Lords,  to 
withstand  so  rigorous  a  procedure,  and  judge  it  my  greatest  honour 
to  stand  up  in  defence  of  my  native  country,  when  it  is  exposed  to 
loss  and  infamy.'' 

His  exertions  tended  greatly  to  get  the  severity  originally  in- 
tended mitigated  in  the  bill  which  was  passed. 

We  have  given  to  this  circumstance  more  attention  than  it 
may  seem  to  merit,  merely  that  we  may  record  a  fact  respecting 
it,  which  has  very  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  which 
proves  that  not  only  were  the  magistrates  and  city  innocent  of 
the  gross  outrage  committed,  but  it  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  intrigues  and  designs  of  the  Jacobites.  Very 
early  in  the  year  1815,  a  man  of  the  lowest  class  died  in  the 
extremity  of  old  age  in  a  village  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Fife. 
Immediately  before  his  death,  he  called  his  family  around  him, 
and  said,  that  he  now  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  tell  theui 
a  secret,  which  he  had  faithfully  kept  from  the  year  1736. 

*'  I  was  one,"  said  the  hoary-headed  sinner,  "  of  sixteen  active 
young  men,  who,  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  passed  over 
to  Edinburgh,  executed  Captain  Porteous,  and  returned  without 
without  leaving  a  trace  by  which  one  of  us  could  be  detected." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  wretched  conspira- 
tors were  Puritanical  fanatics,  educated  in  that  school  of  vil- 
lainy and  violence,  of  which  the  history  is  preserved  and  prized 
in  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the 
aged  assassin,  to  whom  we  refer,  remained  utterly  insensible  of 
his  guilt,  and  considered  the  bloody  transaction  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  as  a  creditable  thing.  We  heard  the  anecdote 
related  about  six  weeks  after  the  old  man's  death,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  same  county,  of  great  intelligence  and  of  undoubted 
f  eracity,  and  we  have  since  verified  his  report  by  a  reference  to 

other 
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other  respectable  individuals  resident  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

Sir  Hew  Dulrymple,  of  North  Berwick,  having  presided  over' 
the  Court  of  Stssioii  for  near  40  years,  died  in  1737,  in  ex- 
treme old  age.  The  Lord  Advocate  had  been  long  looked  on 
as  his  successor ;  and  (as  Lord  ilardwicke  states  in  his  letter) 
the  voice  of  the  country  called  him  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  He 
•was  appointed  Lord  J^resident  by  letter,  dated  the  21st  of  June 
1737,  and,  by  his  conduct  in  his  high  station,  he  amply  verified 
the  public  judgment.  No  man,  we  believe  it  is  the  universal 
sentiment,  ever  sat  in  that  seat  to  whom  his  country  owes  more  ; 
l)ut  we  cannot  enter  into  any  particular  details,  however  inter- 
esting and  important,  of  his  judicial  capacity  and  conduct.  To 
the  qualities  which  best  become  the  judicial  character,  the  Presi- 
dent added  those  of  a  liberal,  enhghtened,  and  patriotic  states- 
xr>aH.  Attached,  from  principle,  to  the  Protestant  succession 
and  establishment,  he  yet  felt  compassion  for  those  who  yielded 
to  the  claims  of  the  exiled  race.  To  his  influence,  authority, 
and  unrequited  exertion,  is  chiefly  due  the  comparatively  easy 
overthrow  of  the  last  attempt.  Had  his  views  been  immediately 
followed,  and  his  mildness  fully  exercised,  with  the  necessary 
exceptions  which  justice  claimed,  the  feelings  and  the  regrets  of 
jacobitism  would  have  been  effectually  destroyed  much  sooner 
than  they  were.  But  to  this  subject  we  shall  soon  refer  more 
particularly.  The  President  was  not  only  a  lawyer  and  a  states-* 
man  among  the  very  first  of  his  age,  and  without  an  equal  before 
or  since  in  his  own  country,  but  a  serious  Christian  and  a  sound 
divine.  His  works  were  published  after  his  death  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  They  consist  of  '^  Thoughts  on  Religion,  natural 
9nd  revealed;"  "  Hetiections  on  the  Sources  of  Incredulity,  in 
regard  to  Religion,"  and  "  a  Letter  to  a  Bishop,  concerning 
some  important  Discoveries  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  in 
■which  he  moderately  supports  the  Hutchinsonian  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Witrburton,  in  a  letter  to  Hurd,  says,  '*  1  cannot 
omit  recommending  to  you  the  late  Lord  President  Forbes's 
little  posthumous  work  on  Incredidity ;  it  is  a  little  jewel.  I 
knew  and  venerated  the  man :  one  of  the  greatest  which  ever 
Scotland  bred,  both  as  a  judge,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian." 
He  is  said  to  have  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  eight  times  over ; 
and  wiien  intent  upon  study,  he  secluded  himself  for  whole  days 
entirely  from  society.  We  find  a  vei'y  just  and  interesting  deli- 
neation of  his  character  and  acquirements  in  all  the  departments 
which  occupied  his  attention  in  Lord  Woodhouselee's  Life  of 
Lord  Kaims,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Introduction  to  these  Cul- 
loden  papers,  and  which  we  could  wish  to  transfer  to  our  own 
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pages  if  we  had  room.     The  President  died  at  Edinburgh  of  a 
gradual  decay,  on  the  lOlh  of  Deceniber  1747. 

"  He  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friar's  church-yard,  near  his  bro- 
ther ;  his  funeral  being  attended  with  all  the  pomp  usual  to  per- 
sons of  his  elevated  rank,  but  more  remarkable  for  the  deep  af-^ 
fliction  of  I  very  class  of  people,  (among  whom  his  death  was  reck- 
oned a  national  misfortune)  than  ail  the  trappings  ^nd  outward 
show  of  sorrow  and  magnificence  coqld  make  it." 

In  1752,  a  statue  was  erected  in  what  is  called  the  outer  Par- 
liament-house, in  Edinburgh,  to  this  great  man's  memory,  at  an 
expenie  of  30001.  sterling,  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  ex- 
ecuted by  Roubilliac,  with  the  follownng  just  and  striking  in- 
scription; Duiscano  Forbes  de  Culloden,  suprenvce  in  Civilibus 
curiae  Presidi,  judici  integerrimo,  civi  optinio.  priscae  virtatis 
viro,  Facultas  Juridica  iibeus  posuit,  anno  postobitam  quinto, 
C.N.I  7o2. 

A  good  history  of  the  rebellion  in  the  year  174.5,  of  its 
causes,  its  cours-e,  and  its  consequences,  is  yet  wanting.  That 
by  Mr  John  Home  is  a  complete  abortion.  Some  valuable 
materials  are  furnished  by  the  collection  now  before  us,-  much 
might  be  proem  ed  from  other  sources.  Something  might  yet 
be  gleaned  from  a  few  remaining  contemporaries,  and  something 
more  from  the  evidimce  of  those  who  were,  in  their  early  days, 
acquainted  with  the  principal  agents,  or  with  their  immediate 
connections.  The  subject  did,  for  a  time,  occupy  the  attention: 
of  a  gentleman  every  way  qualihed  for  the  task ;  and  we  regret 
to  find  that  it  has  been  renounced.  We  can  now  hear  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  without  passion,  and  judge  of  the  facts  and 
spirit  of  those  times,  with  perfect  impartiality.  The  house  of 
Brunswick  has  now  no  rival  in  tlie  affections  of  the  people,  and 
no  enemies  except  among  the  wretched  partizans  of  a  false  phi- 
losophy, and  the  desperate  abettors  of  a  spurious  liberty,  aim- 
ing at  licentiousness,  and  leading  to  despotism. 

The  long,  steady, and  romantic  attachment  preserved  for  the  ex- 
iled house  (if  Stuiirl,  in  Scotland,  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  When 
we  contrast  it  with  the  treatment  which  the  princes  of  that  house 
experienced  from  the  time  of  Mary,  to  their  final  expulsion  from 
the  throne,  and  the  consequences  shew  how  dangerous  and  disas- 
trous, even  in  the  i^est  circumstances,  is  a  change  of  dynasty.  The 
idjimate  consequences,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  have 
been  good  and  beneficent.  It  is  important,  however,  to  reflect, 
that  such  consequences  are  beyond  human  controul — that  revo- 
lution is  always  a  dangerous,  even  when  it  is  a  necessary  remedy; 
and  that  even  our  bloodless  Revolution,  the  easiest  on  so  great  a 
^jcaip,  and  in  such  circumstances  ever  accompfished,  was  foL 
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lowed  by  many  painful  struggles,  injurious  to  the  country  at  the 
time,  and  ruinoire  to  numerous  individuals  of  great  respectabi- 
lity and  honour.     The  contemptible   herd  of  periodical  politi- 
cians who  now  assume  and  disgrace  the  designation  of  Whigs, 
are  the  enemies  of  all  legitimate  government,  and  circulate  their 
envenomed  poison  w  ith  as  much  libellous  malignity  as  they  dare, 
even  against  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and   particularly  against 
him,  who  now,  in  fact,  sways  the  sceptre,  and  whose  regency 
has  been  distinguished  by  a  blaze  of  glory  unequalled  in  any  pe- 
riod of  our  history.     Revolution  is  their  pastime,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  nations  their  abhorrence.     They  glory  in  the  disgrace 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  as  they  gloried  in  the  long  degradation 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  while 
they  subject  the  house  of  Stuart  to  frequent  and  malignant  dis- 
section, their  object  is  to  inculcate  and  enforce  the  permanent 
right   of  cashiering  kings,  and  to  render  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
subservient  to  the  caprice  of  the  vilest  of  the  people. 

On  the  priaciples  of  these  pretended  champions  of  liberty  we 
might  even  defend  the  efforts  of  the  partisans   of  the  house  of 
Stuart :   they  were  dissatisfied.     "  If  the  people  are  dissatisfied, 
they  have  reason  to  be  so  ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  a  right  to 
resist,  of  which  the  exercise  is  a  mere  question  of  prudence." 
IsTo  government,  however   excellent,    could  subsist   with  such 
principles  generally  diffused,  for  no  government  can  please  and 
gratify  all  those  who  are  subject  to  it.     Revolution  and  resist- 
ance may  sometimes  be  necessary ;  they  are,  however,  never  to 
be  laid  down  as  principles  of  ordinary  action.    The  expulsion  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, give  no  countenance  to  this  dangerous  and  detestable  con- 
ceit.    The  house  of  Hanover  is  our  legitimate  dynasty,  and  now 
■without  a  rival.     Under  this  dynasty  the  nation  has  attained  the 
highest  summit  of  happiness  and  glory  ;  while   the  transition, 
though  accomplished  in  the  easiest  and  most  legitimate  manner, 
vas  yet  accompanied  or  followed  by  circumstances,  which  shew, 
that  revolution  is  always  a  painful  reined}',  never  to  be  resorted 
to  lightly,  nor  contemplated  previously,  as  a  legitimate  means 
of  redressing  what  faction  may  deem  even  real  evils.     Still  the 
question  is  undetermined  what  was  the  cause,  or  what  were  the 
causes,  of  the  long  attachment  which   prevailed  in  Scotland  to 
the   exiled  family   of  Stuart  ?    Our  quarterly  brethren    of  the 
north,  who  are  acute  metaphyi^icians,  capable  of  surmounting, 
or  at  least  of  cutting  up  every  difficulty,  tell  us,  "  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  that  the  great  majority  were  directed  by  principles 
just  as  selfish,  and  by  views  just  as  personal,  as  ever  guided  men 
in  the  most  prudent  of  their  political  proceedings,"  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  they  convert  tlie  whole,  deprived  of  all  its  ""  ideal*  gallan- 
Iray,  into  plain  ordinary  political  selfishness  or  ambition." 

The  Scotch  system  of  metaphysics  is  famous  for  finding  out 
simple  and  single  principles  of  action.     With  a  little  positive 
presumption,  in  which   our  brethren  referred  to  are  never  de- 
ficient,   they  clear  their   way  with  ease  and  rapidity  through 
many  difficulties,  and  if  they  are  not  always  very  accurate  and 
seldom  very  profound,  they  are,  at  least,  very  witty,  very  wise 
in  their  own  conceit,  and,  therefore,   very  entertaining.     The 
question  is  one  into  which  we  may  now  enquire  with  perfect  im- 
partiality ;  and  in  which  our  conclusions,  whatever  conclusions 
the  evidence  within  our  reach  may  wariant  us  to  make,  can  nei- 
ther give  offence  to  the  government,  nor  excite  alarm  in  any  li- 
beral minded  statesman.     This  enquiry  we  cannot  make  at  this 
time ;  but  a  few  reflections  will  shew  the  rashness  of  our  criti- 
cal brethren  in  presuming  to  form  their  ultimate  judgment  from 
the  mere  documents  in  the  volume  before  us,  valuable  as  these  are. 
,  It  is  now  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  William  the  Third  long 
looked  forward  to  sway  the  British  sceptre ;  that  the  folly  and 
violencB  of  James  the  Second,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his 
object  much  more  easily  than  he  could  have  hoped  ;  and  that  his 
ultimate  object  was  known  to  comparatively  few  even  in   Eng- 
land.    It  uas  cautiously  concealed  for  some  time,  even  after  he 
landed  ;  and  the  final  arrangement  was  matter  of  some  difficulty ; 
for  the  W higs  of  those  days  weie  unacquainted  with  the  modera 
methods  of  cutting  up  difficulties  by  the  roots.     They  wished  to 
preserve  themselves  and  their  posterity  trom  Popery  and  despot- 
ism ;  but  they  wished  also  to  preserve  the  constitution,  and,  so 
far  as  was  possible,  a  reverence  for  hereditary  right.     That  the 
project  of  disinheriting  James  way- not  at  first  generally  known 
many  facts  and  circumstances  prove.     Many  plans  f  w  ere  pro- 
posed  and    canvassed ;    a    regency    was    seriously    talked    of. 
William  would  either  be  king  or  nothing.     The  danger  both  to 
cliurch  and  state  was  pressing  ;  William's  aid  was  indispensable, 
and  was  at  length  adopted  on  his  own  terms,  under  the  lenient 
fiction  of  abdication.     There  is  now  before  us  an  original  letter, 
addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Scotland  (in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  them)  signed  James  R.  and  countersigned  Mel- 
fort,  **  given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  I5th   day  of  No- 
V€mber,  1688,  &.c. :"  in  which  we  find  the  following  assertion  . 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  are  far  from  being  of  the  number 
of  those  Spirituall  Lords  whom  the   Prince  of  Orange  pretends  to 


*  Edin.  Rev.  No.  51.  p.  133. 
f  See  Burnett's  History  of  his  own  Times,  folio  edit.  1724,  p.  811, 
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have  been  Invited  by  us.  We  have  likewise  had  repeated  asSuraili 
ces  from  all  the  Bishops  of  England,  cf  their  innocency  in  that, 
and  duty  to  us,  &c." 

Now  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this  assertion,  and    cannot 
imagine  if  it  were  not  true  that  it   would  have   been  thus  offi- 
cially miide.     We  account  for  it  by  presumiiigv,  tliat  the  bishops 
of  England  were  not  in  William's   srcret;  and  we  account  for 
their  subsequent  change  of  conduct  from   the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  saw 
their  Church  exposed   by  the  imprudence   and   bigotry  of  the 
king.     They  were  on  tlie  spot,  and  when  things  were  matured, 
had  ample  materials  to  guide  their  judgment.    It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  several  of  the  bishops,  and  very    many   of  tiie 
clergy  (of  the  most  respectable  for  learning  and  piety,  and  most 
determinedly  opposed  to  the   bigotry  and  tyranny  of  the  kino-), 
could   not    bring  themselves  immediately  (and  many   of  them 
never  could)  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  King  William. 

We  cannot,  now  that  all  feeling  of  party  is  at  an  end,  greatly 
blame  their  conduct  in  circumstances  by  them  so  unexpected ; 
and  at  all  events  they  suffered  sufficiently  in  being  deprived  of 
their  rank  and  emoluments,  and  thereby  gave  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  actuated  by  motives  of  conscience,  which  thouf^h 
erroneous,  when  thus  patiently  proved,  are  always  re.spectebie. 
William  required  niuch  management  and  much  positive  perseve- 
rance, powerfully  aided  by  the  extreme  folly  of  his  father-in-Jaw, 
to  accomplish  his  object  even  in  England.     In  Scotland  his  pro- 
ject was  utterly  unknown,  except  to  a  few  puritanical  preachers, 
ivho  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  some  statesmen  similarly 
inclined,  were  in  active  correspondence  with  the  Hague.     He 
obtained  his  object  in  Engl^isd,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
Scotland  would  follow  of  course.     The  change  was  managed 
there   in    a   way    little   calculated   to    conciliate   that   country. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  tyranny  of  the  government  there, 
and  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Bishops  and   Clergy.     If 
however  we  consult  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  and  take  the'state- 
iTient  of  those  persecutions  from  the  months  of  the  persecuted 
and  from  the  testimony  of  their  friends,  ws  shall  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that   the  sufferers   were  traitors,   and  traitors 
whom  no  government  could  be  expected  to  tolerate,  especially 
in  an  age  when  toleration  was  equally  unknown  to  every  party. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  and  repeated .  with  little  regard  to 
truth  and  moderation  on  this  subject,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Episcopacy  was  the 
prevailing  religion  in  Scotland,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people  except  among  a  violent  and  not  very  numerous  party  iu 
the  west.     This  party  were  so  perfectly  aware  of  this  that  they 

would 
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Would  not  leave  the  question  of  religion  to  the  temperate  deci- 
sion of  the  new  government.  They  took  aUvanUiie  of  th» 
yveakness  of  the  governing  powers  at  the  period  of  the  transition 
from  one  system  to  another  to  rabble  o\xt,  as  they  termed  it» 
with  most  ferocious  violence  the  Established  Clergy,  in  the  hope^ 
as  they  averred,  that  if  once  out  they  would  never  be  restored. 
The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland  v.as  absolutely  a  mattei  of 
mere  mob  violence,  aided  by  the  ignorance  of  the  government 
iu  London,  and  by  the  consequent  indecision  of  the  government 
at  home.  That  this  party  was  originally  small  in  cosnparison, 
and,  though  successful,  that  it  did  not  furnish  the  general  sense 
of  the  country,  even  when  success,  and  violence,  and  misrepre- 
sentation, greatly  increased  their  numbers,  appears  tirst,  from  the 
dijfticulty  with  which,  even  after  the  new  government,  and  that 
a  friendly  one,  was  formed,  the  new  ministers  were  introduced 
in  most  parts  of  the  nation  ;  and  secondly,  from,  the  reverence 
which  was  long  after  paid  to  those  who  iu  the  tirst  effervescence 
of  violence  were  rabbled  out. 

That  Episcopacy  was  not  so  li^teful  as  we  liave  been  told 
to  the  people  of  Scotland  in  general  appears  from  a  variety  of 
facts,  from  none  more  strongly,  we  think,  than  from  this,  that 
ajbout  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  1^45,  which  we  shall  presently 
consider,  amidst  all  the  distresses  and  persecutions  which  they 
had  suffered,  their  congregations  were  yet  numerous  and  respec-* 
table  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  that  their  clergy  were  learned^ 
esteemed,  and  estimable  ;  that  they  were  more  than  two  hundred 
in  number,  that  is  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  Revolution  they 
amounted  to  more  than  a  fifth  of  what  they  were  when  in  full 
establishment  and  power,  and  that  under  every  possible  political* 
discouragement;  a  proof,  in  our  estimation,  as  complete  as  we 
can  conceive,  that  the  current  assertion  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  universally  and  decidedly  hostile  to  Jipiscopacy  is  not 
true.  It  is  now  certain  that  had  VViiliam  been  better  and  earlier' 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  case,  the  establishment  would  not 
have  been  changed,  tie  expressed  his  disposition  to  retain  or 
restore  it  (even  after  the  rabbling  had  commenced)  to  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh.  See  that  Bishop's  letter,  preserved  in  Bishop 
Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops.  It  is  at  least  possible,  had 
the  Scotch  Bishops  been  as  near  the  source  of  government  as 
their  Engliiih  brethren,  that  they,  or  the  majority  of  them,  might: 
have  followed  their  example,  and  had  they  doiie  so,  one  strong 
motive  of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart  would  have  been 
eftectualiv  removed. 

The  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  suffered  by  the  change,  and 

the  manner  in  which  the  change  as  it  affected  them  commenced, 

M'as  odious  and  illegal.     It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  feel  affec- 
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tion  for  a  Government  in  such  circumstances,  and  such  feehngi 
of  resentment  are  easily  propagated  and  long  continued.  The 
Papists  of  course  were  attached  to  the  exiled  race,  and  verjr 
many  of  those  who  gradually  conformed  to  the  new  establishment 
retained  a  similar  attachment  from  various  causes,  among  others 
from  their  country  having  had  no  choice  in  the  change,  and  from 
a  feeling  of  reverence  not  unnatural  for  a  race  of  native  princes. 
The  union,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  good,  was 
particularly  unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  contributed  to  preserve 
an  attachment  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped  that  that  hated 
act  might  be  ultimately  repealed.  The  errors  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  were  forgotten  and  forgiven.  Their  misfortmies  excited 
compassion.  The  son  of  King  James  was  perfectly  innocent. 
His  character  and  true  British  feeling  were  highly  spoken  of,  and 
were  contrasted  with  the  foreign  manners  and  policy  of  the  first 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  All  these  partialities  were 
increased  by  the  violence  of  parties  at  home.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ministers  of  a  nevv  dvnasty  so  circumstanced,  to 
disarm  prejudice  by  every  means  of  conciliation,  and  to  render 
their  master  the  common  father  of  all  his  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly to  direct  his  tenderest  treatment  towards  those  who  were 
most  disposed  to  dispute  his  right.  There  was  at  all  times  suffi- 
cient power  to  enforce  submission,  and  that  mildness,  even  to 
-error,  which  is  not  the  effect  of  weakness  or  of  fear,  is  always 
salutary. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  ministers  of  George  the 
First  and  Second  were  party  men.  Both  kings  were  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  party  spirit 
of  their  ministers  fanned  the  fire  of  jacobite  opposition  long  after 
it  would  have  died  a  natural  death  by  different  treatment.  Many 
years  ago  we  met  with  an  Episcopal  Clergyman  in  Scotland,  in 
orders,  so  early  at  least  as  the  year  1740,  and-  heard  him  remark, 
^*  I  was  asked  a  year  or  two  after  the  accession  of  our  present 
king  (George  the  Third),  what  I  thought  of  the  new  monarch  ,? 
To  which  1  replied,  I  think  he  will  be  the  death  of  jacobitism, 
and  I  am  persuaded  had  his  two  predecessors  pursued  the  mild 
and  conciliatory  course  which  1  perceive  he  has  adopted,  Jaco- 
bitism would  never  have  reached  my  time."  This  good  man's 
early  judgment  has  been  amply  verified  by  our  venerable 
monarch,  who  not  only  felt  no  enmity  against  the  exiled  family, 
but  who  most  humanely  relieved  the  wants  of  the  last  of  the  race, 
for  which  he  felt  and  expressed  unbounded  gratitude.  The 
Prince  Regent  with  a  feeling  equally  humane  and  roval,  yielded 
to  the  natural  request  of  the  fneuds  of  his  father's  deceased  pen- 
sioner, and  bestowed  a  sum  of  money  to  raise  a  simple  monument 
to  the  memory  of  him,  who  before  his  death  sent  to  the  Prince, 
as  the  last  mark  of  iiis  gratitude^  the?  last  and  poor  j-emains  of  the 

ancicut 
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ancient  royalty  of  his  house.  We  never  felt  more  iadigiiant  at 
the  paltrj  spirit  of  party,  ihan  when  we  heard  that  this  most 
natural  grant  of  a  most  natural  request,  was  treated  as  a  question 
of  state  importance,  and  of  party  politics.  Surely  ue  may  now 
feel  and  say  without  blame  and  without  danger,  that  whatever 
the  Stuarts  were^  they  have  sutlicienlly  suffered  for  all  their 
faults,  and  we  may  well  consent  to  bury  all  vindictive  feelings  in 
their  graves,  from  whence  neither  they  nor  their  partizans  will 
ever  return  to  trouble  us. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  Jacobi- 
tisin,  and  its  last  great  exertion  in  1745,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  a  combination  of  feelings,  resulting,  1.  From  an  unexpected 
change  of  dynasty,  for  that  the  change  was  unexpected  and  un- 
influenced by  Scotland  is  unquestionable ;  2.  From  tlie  violent 
and  unjust  treatment  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  ;  3.  From  the  pi  e- 
judices  against  the  Union  ;  4.  From  the  party  proceedings  and 
partiality  of  the  ministers  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  house  of 
Hanover;  and  lastly,  By  a  hereditary  partiality  excited  and  })re- 
served  by  these  circumstances  for  the  exiled  princes,  "^fhe  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  give  us  as  the  soleand  siifhcient  cause  selfishness 
or  ambition ;  but  what  excited  this  ambition  ?  The  suspicion, 
neglect,  and  partiality,  with  which  so  many  families  and  nidivi- 
duals  were  treated.  The  ministers  made  their  government  that 
of  a  party ;  nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  the  opposite  party  w^ere 
willing  to  have  their  turn  also,  and  that  they  gave  their  support 
to  that  cause  by  which  they  thought  themselves  most  hkely  to 
obtain  their  object.  The  same  critics  acquaint  us  too  that  the 
conduct  of  the  rebels  displayed  astonishing  and  detestable  dupli- 
city, and  they  refer  to  the  President's  corresponcience,  who  in 
n>any  instances  was  completely  decc-ived  in  his  juigen'.ent. 
Lovat  is  a  prominent  instance,  and  we  readily  give  him  up  to  tha 
infamy  which  he  merits.  There  were  other  instances  of  needy 
or  corrupt  speculators  in  the  dangerous  and  guilty  game  of  revo- 
kition.  -But  we  may  now  say  without  reproach,  while  we  most 
sincerely  lament  their  delusion  and  its  consequences,  that  there 
were  many  honourable  men,  and  much  high  and  honourable 
feeling  engaged  in  that  unhappy  cause ;  many  who  engaged  with- 
out even  the  fainest  hope  of  success  from  mere  feelings  (lament- 
ably misguided  we  allow)  of  honourable  and  disinterested  attach- 
ment. The  President  testifies  (p.  250),  what  is  indeed  notorious 
from  other  sources,  that  "  all  the  fine  ladys,  if  you  will  except 
one  or  two,  became  passionately  fond  of  the  young  adventurer, 
and  used  all  their  arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the  most  intempe- 
rate manner."  This  attachment  was  very  absurd  and  very  inju- 
rious ;  still  we  cannot  with  justice  attribute  it  to  motives  of  mean- 
ness, selfishness  or  ambition.     It  proves  con)plelely,  in  our  judge- 
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nient,  that  there  was  a  strong  principle  of  pure  and  disinterested 
attachment  in  the  country.  It  Mas  increased  by  the  ill-judged 
^'  acts  of  atrocity"  of  the  royal  army,  and  by  the  spirit  of  party 
vengeance  which  actuated  the  government.  As  Scotchmen 
these  Reviewers  should  have  known  or  might  easily  have  learned 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  suflferers,  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause  and  the  purity  of  their  motives,  never  re- 
pined at  the  losses,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  penalties  which 
they  had  incurred.  We  plead  for  truth,  not  for  a  party  which 
now  exists  not,  and  for  which  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
kindred  feeling.  Error  and  guilt  there  was,  and  we  sincerely 
lament  their  existence  and  their  consequences ;  but  we  are  better 
pleased  te  trace  them,  if  we  can,  to  high  and  honourable  motives, 
however  delusive,  than  to  the  most  degrading  principles  of  the 
vilest  of  mankind  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  feel  some  indignation 
that  men  who  could  find  excuses  for  such  a  miscreant  as  Carnot, 
should  delight  to  blacken  their  own  countrymen  beyond  what  any 
competent  authority  will  warrant. 

The  President,  whose  sagacity  and  honour  no  man  will  ques- 
tion, was  artfully  deceived  by  some  rascals,  and  also  misled  iu 
his  judgment  by  many  other  individuals,  though  we  have  no  right 
to  conclude  by  any  positive  artifice,  much  less  by  any  villainies 
on  their  part.  The  President  was  himself  a  partizan — the 
mildest,  the  most  liberal,  and  the  most  generous  of  his  time  ; 
but  siill  he  was  an  eager  partizan,  and  naturally,  and  justly  so, 
-ior  the  established  Government.  He  knew  well  that  there  was 
an  opposite  party,  yet  active  and  powerful.  He  laboured  with 
admirable  temper,  management  and  judgment  to  conciliate  and 
to  change  them ;  and  he  probably  often  concluded  his  efforts 
successful,  because  he  felt  in  all  just  reason  that  they  ought  to 
be  so ;  but  he  might  form  this  conclusion  rashly,  and  without 
any  absolute  deceit  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  failed  to  con- 
vince. They  are  ill  qualified  for  historical  research,  who  would 
take  the  hasty  opinions  and  first  emotions  of  disappointment, 
expressed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  a  period  of  uncommon 
agitation,  even  by  such  a  man  as  President  Forbes,  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  their  judgment  of  the  motives  aud  conduct  of  a  hos- 
tile party.  His  opinions  and  statements  are  of  vast  importance, 
and  merit  the  most  serious  attention  ;  but  they  furnish  only  a 
jjart  of  the  evidence  on  which  an  impartial  judgment  is  ultimately 
to  be  given.  'J'he  President  speaks  more  frequently  of  folly 
than  of  guilt,  and  we  think  that  a  full  view  of  the  whole  trans- 
action will  lead  us  to  agree  with  him,  that  it  was  much  more 
foolish  than  vicious.  Had  the  motives  imagined  by  the  Re- 
viewers been  genuine  and  general,  the  attempt  haJ  never  been 
made  without  better  provisions  and  prospects  of  success  ;  and 

after 
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after  all,  if  It  had  failed,  as  it  did  fail,  the  agents  would  have 
exhibited  iheinselves  in  very  different  colours,  and  would  have 
laboured  to  secure  their  pardon  at  any  price. 

The  ursfortuiiate  adventurer,  wlio  at  that  period  of  his  life 
appears  to  have  possessed  many  enijagin^  and  interesting  qua- 
lities, was  a  wretched  fugitive  for  many  weeks,  proscribed,  nar- 
rowly traced,  and  v\  itb  the  enormous  price  of  30,000/.  sterling 
on  his  head,  dead  or  alive.  During  that  distressing  period,  with 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  tUis  high  reward,  and  of  the  great  per- 
sonal risk  incurred  by  protecting  or  harL-ouring  this  adventurous 
youth,  he  was  protected  uilh  the  most  romantic  hdelity,  and 
his  escape  was  secured  at  every  risk  by  a  vast  variety  of  indivi- 
duals of  every  rank,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Was  this 
too  the  effect  of  selfishness  or  ambition  ?  We  would  attribute 
it  to  motives  of  the  highest  honour  and  of  the  purest  benevo- 
lence. We  know  no  fact  in  Highland  history  more  creditable 
to  the  Highland  character.  The  praise  is  due  not  to  one,  but 
to  many ;  not  to  persons  selected  by  choice,  but  furnished  by 
chance.  Foolish  such  men  miglit  be  in  their  previous  notions ; 
selfish  and  vicious  they  certainly  were  not,  or  they  had  an  easy 
means  in  their  power  of  obtaining  their  object. 

In  the  period  to  which  we  refer  there  existed  a  vast  violence 
of  party,  much  weakness  of  character  in  some,  and  much  wick- 
edness in  others.  But  the  majority  had  not  yet  imbibed  the 
callous  philosophy  and  heartless  selfishness  which  has  in  our  day 
distinguished  and  disgraced  the  Revolution  of  France.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  we  have  been  repeatedly  in  Scotland,  and 
have  had  occasion  to  mix  freely  with  the  descendants  and  con- 
nections of  the  ancient  Jacobites.  The  Jacobites  have  generally 
been  esteemed  enemies  of  liberty  and  the  constitution.  Their 
success,  in  all  probability^  would  have  been  mjurious  to  both  ° 
but  we  have  seen  many  documents  and  details  of  intercourse 
with  the  exiled  princes,  which  prove  that  they  were  not  specula- 
tively, at  least,  inattentive  to  the  claims  of  liberty  and  the  pu- 
rity of  the  constitution.  They  were  j^enerally  deluded  with  the 
convictiun  that  their's  was  the  cause  of  liberty  and  national  in- 
dependence. We  found  also  many  proofs  that  those  Jacobites 
were  not  the  vicious  selfish  beings  which  they  have  been  repre- 
sented, and  particularly  we  found  that  they  ftlt  for  their  failure 
that  kind  of  regret  which  men  feel  for  an  uiisuccessful  effort  of 
duty. 

Long  before  we  ever  visited  that  country,  jacobitism  was 
completely  at  an  end  ;  but  we  fousid  on  our  very  first  intercourse 
with  the  descendants  of  Jacobites,  a  strong  hereditary  feelino" 
of  respect  and  compassion  for  the  exiled  princes,  and  their  un- 
happy fate.     We  can  safely  and  fbmly  aver,,  that  better  sub- 
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j^tffe  bis  Majesty  has  not  and  never  had.  The  men  to  uhom  we 
allude  were  not  Jacobites ;  hut  the  feelings  which  they  expe- 
rienced, and  which  we  witnessed,  prove  to  our  perfect  conviction, 
that  the  original  attachment  was  founded  in  a  mistaken  priiicij)le 
of  allegiance  and  duty,  not  in  vicious  seiiislmess  or  vain  am- 
bition. Many  anecdotes  of  undoubted  credit  we  learned,  which 
prove  that  this  attachment  wa*^  by  no  means  contined  to  Papists 
and  Episcopalians.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  King  and 
Koyal  Family  are  prayed  for  only  in  their  morning  service.  For 
a  long  period,  many  Presbyterians  on  this  account  alwne,  never 
went  to  church  till  the  afternoon.  Even  the  Clergy  Mere  some- 
times similarly  inclined.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion who,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  prayed  thus  :  "  Bless,  pro- 
tect, and  guide  the  King  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  and  direct 
George  in  the  government  of  these  realms ;"  on  which  it  was 
once  remarked  by  a  stranger ;  "  Confound  that  fellow,  he  prays 
for  King  George  only  as  King  James's  factor."  Even  at  this  dav, 
in  the  Highlands,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
the  word  rebellion  is  never  applied  to  the  transaction  which  we 
are  considering,  nor  the  word  Preteyukr  to  the  leader.  The 
style  alwa}s  is  the  forty-Jive,  and  the  Friiice ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  previous  attempt,  we  have  often  heard  the  similar  ex- 
pressions of  the  jifteeii  and  James  VI LI. ;  and  these,  from  the 
mouths  of  persons,  than  whom  his  present  Majesty  possesses 
not  more  luyai  and  devoted  subjects.  Another  remarkable  fact 
we  noted  among  persons  of  this  description  ;  many  of  them 
never  cdidd  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration. 
To  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  they  had  no  objection,  and  were 
ready  to  give  every  proof  of  sincere  attachment  and  duty  to  the 
reigning  dynasty :  but  they  coidd  not  bring  themselves  to  take 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  because  they  conceived  it  retrospective, 
and  therefore  injurious  to  tlie  fair  fame  of  their  forefathers. 
There  are  men  of  respectable  fortune,  yet  alive,  and  very 
many  recently  deceased  who,  on  this  account  alone,  were  never 
qualitied  to  vote  at  an  election. 

It  may  suit  stich  men  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewei  s  to  cut  and 
slash  their  way  through  thick  and  ihin,  and  to  build  their  airy 
theories  on  single  principles,  casually  discovered,  and  carelessly 
examined.  But  there  are  curious  and  interesting  facts,  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  consideration  of  those  who  would  justly 
appreciate  human  character  and  conduct,  and  who  would  really 
trace  the  events  of  history  to  tlieir  causes.  'Vo  those  who  happily 
believe  that  there  is  a  Providence  which  guides  the  affairs  of  men, 
the  advancement  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  and  their  firm  establishment  upon  it  must  undoubtedly 
appear  providential.  That  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the 
'  country. 
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coimtry,  and  even  in  administration^  hostile  to  this  accession  in 
the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  is  now  unquestionable ;  yet  all 
their  schemes  were  paralyzed,  and  all  their  efforts  proved  abortive, 
and  now  appear  absolutely  silly,  thougli  with  the  most  ordinary 
foresight  and  arrangement^  they  might  have  become  most  se- 
riously important. 

A  more  foolish  attempt  than  that  of  the  last  rebellion  we 
cannot  easily  imagine.  It  was  a  mere  piece  of  French  policy, 
solely  intended,  by  that  faithless  Court,  to  act  as  a  diversion. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  obvious,  when  we  reflect  on  what  did 
happen  in  the  progress  of  a  scheme  conceived  with  such  match- 
less folly,  that  had  it  been  well  matured  and  effectually  aided 
from  without,  there  were  materials  within,  calculated  to  carry  it 
forward,  perhaps,  to  the  sunnnit  of  success.  We  can  now  look 
at  the  danger  without  emotion,  for  it  is  past,  never  to  return. 
There  was,  it  is  well  knoun,  a  strong  and  i'uvourable  feeling  to 
the  cause,  belter  managed,  which  energy  and  success  would 
have  quickly  called  into  action.  Providence  ordered  it  other- 
wise, and  confined  the  miseries  of  civil  war  to  a  portion  of  the 
people,  comparatively  small,  and  to  a  period  happily  of  vciy 
short  duration.  Let  us  cherish  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  that 
good  Providence  which  has  placed  us  in  so  much  happier  cir-* 
cumstances.  It  was,  we  are  convinced,  and  we  may  now  say  it 
without  fear  or  censure,  it  was  a  noble,  though  mistaken  principle 
which,  on  that  occasion  led  many  good  and  gallant  men  to  their 
ruin.  It  is  the  greatest  blot  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  that  they  should  have  forfeited,  as  all  men  now  justly 
feel,  the  favour  of  a  nation,  of  which,  after  all,  so  large  u 
portion  retained  so  long,  and  cheiished  so  fondly,  sentiments  of 
the  purest,  though  mistaken  loyalty.  The  lesson  which  is  thus 
furnished  to  Princes  is  of  vast  and  interesting  importance.  They 
cannot  always  sport  with  impunity,  and  they  know  that  they  can* 
not,  with  the  rights  of  their  subjects.  But  let  not  subjects,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  cherish  needless  asperity,  invidious  scrutiny  and  ma- 
lignant censure.  Loyalty  to  die  Prince  renders  subjection  to 
the  law  not  only  easy,  but  delightful.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds 
of  society,  at  once  a  means  of  security  to  the  Sovereign,  and  of 
happiness  and  tranquillity  to  the  subject.  Faction  in  tlie  subjt  ct 
leads  to  suspicion  in  the  Sovereign.  The  feelhig  of  insecurity 
thus  mutually  produced,  is  alwa}s  accompanied  with  evil,  and 
that  evil  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  lollowed  by  an  increase  of  freedom, 
though  that  is  always  the  original  pretext  of  every  factiuu  in 
every  state. 

Of  the  very  various  and  important  matter  which  we  find  in 
this  collection  of  Cnllodeu  Papers,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  give  any  detailed  account,  or  even  such  a  summary  as  would 
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be  intelligible  and  useful.  Many  papers  we  had  marked  for 
quotation;  first  of  those  which  shew  the  judgment,  energy,  and 
temper  \\ith  which  the  President  acted  in  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar difficulty  and  danger.  Secondly,  of  those  which,  together 
with  the  former,  shew  by  his  pecuniary  advances  from  his  own 
resources,  or  on  his  own  credit,  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which 
he  earned  from  his  country,  and  for  which  we  regret  to  add, 
that  he  was  but  poorly  rewarded.  Thirdly,  of  those  which 
shew  the  mildness*  tempered  with  necessary  justice,  with  vhich 
it  was  his  anxious  wish  that  the  mass  of  the  defeated  rebels  should 


*  The  violence  of  party  was  such  at  this  unhappy  period,  that 
President  Forbes,  who  did  more  for  the  establislied  Government 
and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  than  any  individual  or  body 
of  individuals  in  the  country,  was  accused  of  lukewarmness,  and 
was  even  suspected  of  being  a  concealed  jacobite ;  while  his  con- 
duct is  now  most  justly  the  admiration  of  every  party ;  vigorous 
and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  jet  mild  and  moderate 
beyond  every  man  of  his  age,  and  beyond  most  men  of  any  age. 
Still  with  all  this,  which  implies  the  highest  prn.ise  of  the  rarest 
virtue,  he  concurred  in  some  plans  which  were  neither  just  nor 
necessary.  We  particularly  refer  to  what  was  called  the  Meeting 
House  Bill.  See  p.  288,  or  Ko.  cccxxxii,  which  was  really 
a  useless  and  unchristian  persecution  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy. 

Their  places  of  worship  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  aiid  they 
themselves  prevented  from  officiating,  except  to  four  persons,  under 
the  severest  penalties.  We  blame  not  this  great  and  good  man ; 
he  doubtless  thought  this  treatment  just  and  necessary.  We  only 
think  he  erred,  and  we  are  confident  that,  had  he  lived  to  see  their 
conduct,  and  the  consequences  of  their  treatment,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  recommend  and  urge  a  repeal  of  the  persecuting 
statute.  We  feel  some  degree  of  pride  in  recollecting  the  conduct 
of  our  own  episcopal  bench  when  the  obnoxious  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Bishops  of  London  (Sherlock),  of  Oxford 
(Seeker),  and  of  Worcester  (Maddox),  spoke  with  eloquence, 
energy  and  sympathy  in  beliaif  of  their  oppressed  brethren.  Their 
disaffection,  if  they  v»ere  disaSiccted,  they  did  not  deiend ;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  not  to  cure  disaffec- 
tion but  to  persecute  Cln-istianity.  "  You  cannot,'  v.as  it  argued, 
"  compel  the  nohility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  to  frequent  their  parish 
churches,  for  they  are  Episcopalians  from  principle;  you  vvill  not 
allow  them  to  attend  their  own  worship  ;  you  compel  them,  there- 
fore, to  have  no  religion,  and  you  do  what  you  can  to  bring  up  the 
next  generation  in  practical  infidelity."  'J'here  was  much  solid 
truth  in  these  remarks,  but  they  were  disregarded,  twenty-four 
bishops  were  present,  and  retired  when  the  bill  passed  the  house, 
not  as  ftivourers  of  disafiection  certainly,  but  as  enemies  of  persecu- 
tion. 

be 
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"be  treated.  And  lastly,  of  those  wliicii  rurnisli  some  stropp;  lines 
of  the  portrait  of  that  singn'ar  hitif  civilized  sav:ig\i.  Lord  *  Lovat. 
We  soon  perceived  that  we  coald  not  fiu  nish  room  for  quo- 
tations of  such  magnitude;  even  those  which  we  ha\e  since 
marked  on  a  more  contracted  scale,  we  now  find  that  we  must 
dispense  with.  We  were  much  amused  with  two  letters  to  the^ 
President,  from  General  Wightman,  P.  266,  No.  cccx,  and  p. 
469,  Addenda,   No.    nxxvii.  a   letter  from  the  President  to 

p.  268,  No.  cccx II,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Corse  which 

follows  it,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  furnish  a 
particular  and  interesiing  detail  of  that  strange  and   unexpected 


*  The  picture  which  is  furnished  in  the  letter  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  of  his  own  character,  is  certainly  very  striking,  though 
it  is  any  thing  but  pleasant.  He  was  a  real  savage,  or  perhaps  a 
barbarian,  with  some  cultivation  of  mind,  with  some  of  the  habits 
of  polished  life;  but  vvitli  all  tiis  craft  and  cruelty  of  the  most  bar- 
barous period  of  society.  His  secret  siding  with  the  rebels  was, 
on  his  part,  a  cool  calculation  of  interest  and  ambition,  formed, 
as  it  happened,  on  very  imperfect  grounds;  but  this  imperfection 
he  was  not  aware  of,  or  he  overlooked  it,  dazzled  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  Ducal  Coronet  and  high  commission.  He  died  as  he 
deserved,  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  in  a  manner  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  we  are  to  apply  the  character 
of  courage,  or  of  constitutional  coolness,  or  of  perfect  apathy. 
He  finished  a  panegyricisra  on  hin:st'lf  on  his  own  principles,  and 
on  his  owm  consistency  with  the  quotation,  Dulce  et  decorum  est 
pro  patria  mori,  [See  p.  S02  and  303  and  Nos.  cccxlv  and  vi.] 
and  laid  down  his  head  on  the  block,  as  if  he  really  died  with  the 
consciousness  of  virtue ;  a  proof  how  easily  the  finest  sentiment 
may  be  assumed,  even  at  that  awful  moment  by  the  veriest  and  the 
vilest  hypocrite.  We  have  recently  seen  examples  of  similar  as- 
sumption by  traitors,  at  least  as  worthless  as  Lord  Lovat,  and  wliat 
is  more  extraordinary  still,  we  have  seen  their  claim  idly,  igno- 
rantly,  or  factiously  acknowledged  to  be  good  by  British  specta- 
tors, who  should  at  least  be  capable  of  sober  judgment.  Among 
the  French  traitors  to  whom  we  allude,  we  find  a  trait  which  does 
not  at  least  disgrace  Lord  Lovat :  he  was  crafty  and  determined 
in  his  treason,  anxious  to  secure  the  prize  if  he  could,  and  by  the 
secrecy  of  his  management,  to  avoid  the  penalty  if  he  failed.  But 
when  all  his  art  was  useless  and  his  overt  acts  notorious,  he  did  not 
meanly  shrink  from  the  penalty.  The  treason  of  the  Irench  was 
of  the  deepest  dye  ;  notorious  in  all  its  parts,  and  base  almost 
beyond  example.  Yet  would  they  meanly  shrink  from  the  pe^ 
nalty  incurred,  yet  would  thy  cry  cruelty  and  excite  pity.  No  ; 
Lord  Lovat  with  all  his  faults  was  yet  a  higher  character  than 
those. 

route 
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route  of  tne  royal  army.  We  had  marked  for  quotation,  a  very 
valuable  poper  of  the  date,  it  is  supposed,  of  June  1746,  in  the 
President's  hand- writing,  containing  his  opinion  relative  to  at- 
tainders, see  p.  282,  No.  cccxxv,  as  also  No.  cccxxvi.  We 
had  also  marked  No.  cccxLiii,  p.  297,  containing,  in  the  same 
hand-\%riti!!g,  sonie  thoughts  concerning  the  state  of  the  High- 
lands oi  Scotland,  very  valuable  and  very  characteristic.  We 
conclude  hy  selecting  two  letters,  the  one  to  Mr.  George  Ross, 
and  the  other  to  Mr.  Scroope,  which,  limited  as  we  are,  will 
furnish  perliaps  as  full  evidence  of  what  the  President  did  for 
liis  country,  and  how  he  did  it,  and  as  fair  a  specimen  of  his  in- 
dependent feeling  and  conscious  integrity  as  any  portions  which 
we  could  pitch  upon  out  of  this  large  and  curious  volume, 

"  No.  CCCXVTII. 
"  The  Lord  President  to  Mr.  Geo.  Ross. 
"  Dear  George,  Inverness  13'^  May  174S. 

"  MY  peregrination  is  now  over.  ISome  account  of  my  Adven- 
tures you  surely  have  liad  from  different  hands.  To  give  ane  exact 
one  is  the  work  of  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  afford.  The  dif- 
ficultys  I  had  to  grapple  with  were  many :  the  issue,  on  the  main, 
has  been  favourable  ;  &:  upon  a  strict  review,  I  am  satisfyd  with  ray 
own  conduct.  I  neither  know  nor  care  what  criticks  who  have  en- 
joy'd  ease  in  safety  may  think.  The  Commissions  for  the  Indep' 
Conipanys  1  disposed  of  in  the  way  that  to  me  seem'd  the  most 
frugal]  and  proiitable  to  the  publick.  The  use  they  have  already- 
been  of  to  the  publick  is  very  great ;  preventing  any  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Kebclls  before  they  march'd  into  England  Vv'as  no 
sn;all  service ;  the  like  prevention  in  some  degree,  &  the  distraction 
of  their  forces,  when  the  Duke  v/as  advancing,  was  of  considerable 
Vise  ;  &:  now  they  are  by  the  Duke  employ'd,  under  the  command  of 
E.  Lor.dcun,  in  Glengarry,  and  must  be  the  hands  by  which  the 
Rebells  are  to  be  hunted  in  y"'  recesses.  My  other  Letter  of  this 
date  gives  the  reason  why  the  return  of  the  Officers  names,  (Src.  was 
rot  sooner  made.  I  hope  the  Certificate  will  be  sufficient  to  put 
tliem  upon  the  establishment,  Sz  to  procure  the  issueing  pf  money 
for  them.  The  returns  of  the  spveral  Companys  in  liie  military  way, 
E.  Loudoun  will  take  care  of.  What  distress'd  us  most  in  this 
Country,  &  was  the  reall  cause  why  the  Rebells  came  to  a  head 
after  their  flight  from  Stirling,  was  the  want  of  arms  &  money ; 
which,  God  knows,  had  been  long  enough  called  for  and  expected,; 
had  these  come  in  due  time,  we  could  have  arra'd  a  force  sufficient 
to  have  prevented  tlieir  looking  at  us  on  this  side  Drumuachter.  The 
men  were  prepared ;  several!  hundreds  assembled  in  their  owri 
Countrys,  and  some  liundreds  actually  on  their  march.  But,  un- 
luckyly,  the  Ship  that  brought  the  fevy  arms  that  were  sent,  Sc  the 
sum  of  Money  that  came,  did  not  arrive  in  our  road  sooner  than  the 
very  day  on  wliich  the  Rebells  made  themselves  Masters  of  the 
P^n-uck  of  Ruthven.     It  was  their  too  late  to  fetch  unarm'd  men 
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from  distances  ;  it  was  even  unsafe  to  land  the  Arms  and  tlie  Money ; 
so  we  were  forced  to  suffer  them  to  remain  on  board,  &  to  retreat 
with  the  force  we  had,  to  preserve  them  for  the  further  annoyance 
of  the  enemy.  Another  ill  consequence  the  scrimping  us  of  Money- 
had,  was,  that,  as  there  were  a  great  many  contingent  services  ab- 
^Bolutely  necessary,  &  as  all  the  money  that  could  be  raised  on 
Loudoan's  credit  &  mine,  was  not  suificient  to  answer  these  extra- 
ordinary Services  ;  we  were  obliged  to  make  free  with  the  cash  re- 
mitted for  the  subsistence  of  the  Companys  :  this,  at  the  long  run, 
will  come  out  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  when  accounts  are  made  up, 
and  allowances  made  for  the  contingent  expence;  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  sadles  us  with  the  trouble  of  settleing  and  passing  an 
account. 

If  any  one  will  reflect  on  the  situation  I  was  in,  and  consider  what 
I  had  to  do,  he  will  soon  be  convinced, -that  the  expence  I  lay'd  out 
could  not  be  small.  So  flxr  as  I  could  command  Money  of  my  own, 
you  will  easyly  believe  it  was  employ 'd  without  any  hesitation  ;  &  of 
that  I  say  nothing  at  present;  but  when  the  expedient  proposed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  of  taking  up  Bills  to  be  drawn  on  M""  Pel- 
Jiam,  fail'd,  I  had  no  resource  but  to  take  up  money  where  I  could 
find  it,  from  well  disposed  persons,  on  my  own  proper  notes.  That 
Money  so  pick'd  up  was  at  the  time  of  great  service ;  &  now  that 
peace  is  restored,  the  Gentlemen,  with  great  reason,  expect  to  be 
repay'd.  You  can  guess  how  ill  I  like  a  dun  ;  &  I  should  hope,  wow 
the  confusions  are  over,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  procure- 
ing  me  a  remittance,  or  leave  to  draw  on  M'  Pelham,  or  some  other 
proper  person,  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  thus  borrowed,  which  does 
not  exceed  1,500/.  I  have  on  this  subject  wrote  to  the  D.  of  New- 
castle, M'  Pelham,  &  M'  Scroope,  whose  letters  you  will  forthwith 
deliver  :  to  the  Duke  &  M'  Pelham  I  have  wrote  also  on  the  subject 
of  the  Indep' Companys,  &  mentioned  you  as  their  Agent:  if  the 
1,500/.  is  advanced  me,  it  must  be  to  account;  &  I  shall  find  it  a 
very  troublesome  matter  to  make  up  that  account,  particularly, 
without  great  loss  ;  tho'  1  can,  to  the  meerest  trifle,  what  in  gross  I 
«?xpended  for  the  service.  So  soon  as  the  Duke  leaves  this  place, 
which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  move  Southwards ;  so  that  your 
Letters  for  me  inust  be  directed  to  Edin^ ;  whether  I  shall  remain 
there,  or  go  further,  I  do  not  at  present  know.  I  am  hcartyly  tired 
of  the  erratick  course  I  have  been  in  ;  but  as  the  prevention  of  any 
future  disturbance  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  &  which  requires 
much  deliberation  &  some  skill ;  if  these  on  whom  it  lies  to  frame 
the  scheme  for  that  purpose  imagine  I  can,  with  my  knowledge  of 
the  Country,  be  of  any  use  to  them,  I  should  not  grudge  the  addi- 
tional! fatigue  of  a  journey  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  tlieir  resolutions 
may  be  already  taken.  You  may  speak  on  this  subject  to  my  good 
freind  the  Soli'  Gen",  &  shew  him  this  paragraph  ;  &  shall  be  glad 
to  know  how  he  does,  &  if  possible  to  hear  from  him.  I  doubt  not 
you  will  look  alter  the  money  article. 

I  am,  Dear  George, 

Yours,  &c."     P.  275^- 
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NO.  DXXXI. 

*'  The  Lord  President  to  Mr.  Scroope. 
"Dear  Sir,  13Mayl74a 

"  IN  every  pinch  I  resort  to  5'ou,  &  I  know  3'ou  expect  I  should, 
"  About  nine  months  ago  my  zeal  led  me  into  this  country,  to 
quench  a  very  furious  Rebellion,  without  ai-ms,  without  money, 
without  credite  ;  &  if  the  King's  Enemys  are  to  be  credited,  my 
endeavours  were  attended  with  some  success.  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  intrust  me  with  the  disposition  of  Commissions  for  raise- 
inn-  some  independ'  Compy' ;  which  I  accordingly  raised  &  em- 
ployed, I  hope,  usefully.  The  Marquis  of  Tweedate,  then  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Scotland,  acquainted  me  by  order,  that  for 
supplying  any  extraordinary  expence,  I  was  to  draw  oh  Mr.  Pel- 
ham  ;  but  the  total  intermption  of  correspondence  made  my  receiv- 
ing Money  on  such  Draughts  impossible,  &  I  was  forced  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  expence,  after  employing  what  Money  of  my 
own  I  could  come  at  in  this  country,  by  borrowing  upon  my  pro- 
per Notes  such  small  sums  as  I  could  hear  of.  The  Rebellion  is 
now  happily  over ;  &  the  persons  who  lent  me  this  money  at  a 
pinch,  are  now  justly  demanding  Payment ;  &  I,  who  cannot  coin, 
&  who  never  hitherto  was  dunned,  find  myself  uneasy.  The  nhole 
of  the  small  sums  does  not  exceed  Ij.'jOO/.  Now,  if  Mr.  Pelham 
would  either  impress  that  Money  into  the  liands  of  Geo.  Ross,  or 
any  other  person,  to  be  remitted  to  me  to  account;  or  if  he 
would  authorize  me  to  draw  upon  him,  or  upon  any  other  person 
whom  he  may  direct  for  that  sum,  in  like  manner  to  account,  it 
would  tend  much  to  the  quiet  of  my  mind.  I  have  of  this  date 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pelham  on  this  subject ;  &  I  now  give  you  the  trouble 
without  blushing,  because  I  am  hardened  to  ask  favours,  by  the 
many  1  have  received.  As  I  have  executed  the  trust  the  King  re- 
posed in  me,  as  to  the  raiseing  Indep^  Comp'"  in  the  North,  with 
great  fidelity,  &  I  hope  with  success,  I  look  upon  them  as  Children 
of  my  own;  &  I  imagine  you  will  therefore  consider  them  as  re- 
mote relations  at  least  of  yours.  They  have  not  yet  been  put  upon 
any  regular  establishment  for  lack  of  the  names  of  the  officers, 
and  of  the  date  of  their  Commissions,  occasioned  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  correspondence,  &  by  my  various  peregrinations.  I  have  at 
last  made  a  return  of  those  particulars  which  possibly  may  be  unfor- 
mall.  But  I  trust  you  will,  as  far  as  possible,  supply  defects,  & 
direct  that  their  establishment  may  be  as  beneficial  to  them  as  rea- 
son requires. 

•'  Now,  dear  Sir,  I  come  to  the  last,  &  to  the  most  material 
thing  1  have  to  trouble  you  with ;  &  that  is,  to  ask  your  advice 
&  instructions,  to  the  getting  whereof  I  have  a  sort  of  right  by 
prescription.  Here  have  1  been  for  above  nine  months  playing  the 
Knight  Errant;  at  least  acting  with  a  perfect  hear:,  however 
sound  my  head  may  have  been,  out  of  my  pioCession.  The  pub- 
lick  danger  is  now,  thanks  be  to  Providence!  happyly  over;  &  I 

da 
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do  not  see  what  I  have  to  do,  but  to  return  again  to  the  plough, 
which  I  have  for  so  long  deserted.  Whether  Men  with  you  will 
think  that  I  have  been  mad  or  sober,  well  or  ill  employed,  whe- 
ther they  believe  that  I  have,  or  that  I  have  not  done  any  service, 
&  whether  it  is  likely  or  unlikely  that,  by  advice,  or  otherwise,  I 
may  be  of  any  use  to  put  a  finall  end  to  this  desperate  rebellion,  or 
to  prevent  dangers  from  such  attempts  for  the  future,  are  matters 
that  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of,  &  can  hardly  expect  light  in  from 
any  body  but  yourself  You  have  bpportunitys  to  know  what  con- 
struction my  conduct  bears;  &  you  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  me,  &  ray  disposition,  as  well  as  with  the  disposition  of  our 
Rulers,  that  you  can  easily  judge,  whether  it  is  fit  for  me,  in 
hopes  of  doing  some  moi*e  good,  to  give  myself  any  further  trouble  ; 
or  whether  it  is  not  more  expedient  to  ly  still  and  be  quiet ;  leav- 
ing to  those  of  my  Country  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  & 
who  have  chose  to  take  no  part  of  the  risque,  to  direct  as  they  shall 
tJiink  fit.  If  you  deny  me  your  advice,  I  shall  be  altogether  at  a 
loss  ;  &  if  you  do  not  give  me  your  opinion  of  my  conduct,  I  shall 
be  apt  to  conclude  you  disapprove  of  it,  which  will  very  much 
mortify, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  friend  &  faithful  Serv^  &c."     P.  ^74:. 

That  we  consider  this  collection  of  papers  as  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  public,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  at- 
tention which  we  have  bestowed  upon  them.  That  they  are, 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  il- 
lustrious man,  in  the  possession  of  whoi^e  descendant  they  were 
found,  is  equally  unquestionable  and  gratifying.  We  may  now 
differ  from  him  in  some  points,  as  if  he  were  now  living  he 
might  probably  differ  from  himself;  but  this  difference  of  opinion 
makes  no  abatement  in  our  estimate  of  his  character.  Such 
letters,  never  meant  for  public  inspection,  are  valuable  reco.ds 
of  history.  But  we  are  always  to  remark  in  making  our  re- 
ferences, and  especially  in  drawing  important  conclusions,  that 
opinions  hastily  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  fre- 
quently on  rumours  hardly  ascertained,  and  faintly  elucidated, 
are  not  facts;  that  the  best  men,  in  the  bustle  »f  public  life,  are 
actuated  by  party,  and  use  liberties  in  rheir  private  correspondence 
with  the  private  characters  of  other  men,  and  with  the  colour  of 
public  and  private  events,  which  they  would  never  employ  in 
writing  for  the  public,  or  preparing  for  history.  There  is  passion 
and  anxiety  at  the  moment,  which  magnify  some  things  and 
diminish  others;  \Ainle  in  such  circumstances  the  conviction  is 
always  felt,  that  a  mere  private  opinion,  though  hasty  or  incorrect, 
will  do  comparatively  little,  or  perhaps  no  personal  injury  to 
those  who  are  thus  opposed  or  blamed.  This  passion  and  this 
anxiety  pass  with  the  period  '.vhich  excite  them^  and  subside  into 
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impartial  judgment  on  a  future  review  of  the  very  same  characters, 
and  of  the  very  same  transactions.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  we 
think  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  men  qualified  for  sound  re- 
search and  serious  judgment,  we  are  not  entitled  to  consider  the 
private  opinions  hastily  formed  of  any  individual,  however  respect- 
able, as  the  sole  criterion  of  truth.  We  must  examine  with  care, 
compare  with  candour,  and  combine  with  judgement  various  evi- 
dence before  we  draw  positive  inferences.  The  sweeping  conclu- 
sions of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  respecting  the  moral  character 
and  motives  of  the  mass  of  the  rebels  are  not  very  creditable  to 
their  sagacity,  however  agreeable  they  may  be  to  their  party  views. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  result,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Lord 
Lovat  (the  moral  nature  of  which  vvas  sufficiently  notorious  before) 
from  the  evidence  to  which  tliey  refer.  The  President  Forbes 
spoke  the  language  of  his  party  more  mildly  far  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time ;  but  still  he  spoke  that  language  which  was 
mixed  with  passion,  and  agitated  with  anxiety.  We  iind  suilicient 
evidence,  however,  in  his  statements  to  entitle  us  to  conclude 
that  the  leading  rebels,  with  some  remarkable  exceptions,  were 
men  of  high  honour  and  generous  feeling,  fatally  misled  by  a 
phantom  which  figured  in  their  minds  as  fidelity,  and  which  was 
adorned  in  their  estimation  with  the  attributes  of  genuine  loyalty. 
Kow  that  the  danger  is  past,  and  the  passion  of  that  unhappy 
period  subsided,  we  can  afford  to  drop  a  tear  of  svmpadiy  over 
their  untimely  graves,  and  to  pity  as  much  as  we  condemn  their 
melancholy  delusion,  and  its  peculiarly  unhappy  coiiscqueiices 
to  their  numerous  and  faithful  followers. 


Art.  V.     Old  English  Plays.     8vo.     Martin.     1815. 

When  the  first  division  of  this  work  was  under  review,  we 
ventured  to  assert  that  a  tendency  towards  a  better  taste  had  began 
to  shew  itself  among  the  pnblic,  and  to  anticipate,  that  as  the 
obstructions  to  the  perusal  of  tiie  earlier  writers  should  be  re- 
moved, their  excellence  would  be  progressively  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. We  could,  however,  hardly  have  anticipated  so  imme- 
diate and  conclusive  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  prediction, 
as  the  theatres  have  this  season  afforded  ;  for  whether  we  consi- 
der these  establishments  as  leading,  or  being  led,  by  puljlic  opi- 
nion, the  revivals  from  the  old  and  better  school  of  our  drama- 
tic literature,  and  the  success  attending  them,  must  be  admitted 
to  bear  equally  on  the  question,  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion. 
This  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  would  be  to  us  a  source  of 
wufeigned  satisfaction^  and  it  rtally  has  been  so. 
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As  among  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  these 
ahnost  forgotten  treasures,  we  hohi  it  our  duty,  before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  to  express  ourselves  clearly  and  fully  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  revivals.  A  full  feeling  of  their  excellence  does 
not  necessarily  suppose  an  acknowledgement  of  their  general 
fitness  for  modern  representation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  de- 
cided opinion,  and  we  feel  assured  that  those  most  intimate  with 
tlie  dramatic  productions  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First,  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  success,  or  failure,  of  their  com- 
mendable attempt,  will  altogether  depend  on  the  discrimination 
used  in  the  selection.  There  is  a  distinction,  which  every  man 
that  ihinks  deeply  will  feel  forcibly,  between  the  ages  in  which 
they  were  produced  and  our  own  :  the  first  may  properly  be 
termed  the  poetical  age  of  this  country  :  and  it  will  not  be  the 
less  just  to  call  our  own  the  critical,  because  Swift  has  said,  that 
every  man  may  assert  as  much  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  We 
are  incapable  of  giving  up  our  imaginations  to  the  poet  as  our 
ancestors  were  accustomed  :  we  cannot,  as  Shakespeare  recom- 
mends, 

"  Piece  out  their  imperfections  with  our  thoughts,'* 

nor  jump 

"  — — —  o'er  times ; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass !'' 

We  are  not  now  gratified  unless  our  severer  sense  feels  assured 
it  ought  to  be  :  but  if  the  eye  beamed  and  the  heart  danced  with 
our  ancestors,  they  neither  knew,  nor  cared  to  know,  if  the  occa- 
sion justified  it ;  and  for  this  absence  of  all  critical  sensibility  tliey 
were  well  repaid,  in  an  intenseness  of  feeling  and  fullness  of  de- 
light, of  wiiich  we  absolutely  know  nothing.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  recal  this  feeling,  or  to  engraft  it  on  our  own  :  ''  as 
the  old  man  dolh  not  become  a  child  by  means  of  his  second 
childishness,  as  little  can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking,  which  has  once  learnt  to  think."  Hence  it  has 
arisen,  that  even  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  Shakespeare 
must  be  subjected  to  castration  and  interpolation,  to  fit  it  for 
representation  ;  and  hence  it  should  follow  that  such  plays,  and 
such  plays  only,  as  can  be  adapted  with,  comparatively,  trifling 
alteration,  should  be  selected  :  for  it  cannot  surely  be  expected, 
that  with  but  a  common  reverence  for  these  great  works,  we 
would  consent  to  see  them  shamelessly  and  barbarously  muti- 
lated :  if  it  be  found  necessary,  in  adapting  this  or  that  drama 
for  the  stage,  to  strip  it  of  all  that  is  beautiful :  to  dissect  and 
separate,  and  tear  from  it  all  that  is  conge^iial  to  the  spirit :  if  it 
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must  he  deprived  of  vitality,  it  is  worse  than  wantonness  to  ex- 
pose the  lifeless  and  wortiiless  trunk  of  the  four  and  twenty 
plays  in  the  collection  now  before  us ;  for  example,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  could  be  revived,  and  indeed  only  one  we 
should  venture  to  reconimend  for  that  purpose. 

The  present,  and  we  regret  to  add,  the  last,  portion  of  this 
work,  contains.  May  Day,  The  Spanish  Gip.«),  The  Change- 
ling, More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  Women  beware  Wo- 
men, A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  A  New  Wonder,  a  Wo- 
man Never  Vext,  Appius  and  Virginia,  The  Thracian  Wonder, 
The  English  Traveller,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject, 
and  the  Challenge  for  Beauty  :  this  is,  as  a  whole,  we  think, 
superior  to  the  selection  in  the  preceding  volumes.  If  it  con- 
tains nothing  equal  to  Old  Fortunatus,  in  which  indeed  the  poet 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  all  the  sportiveness  of  the  most  bril- 
liant fancy,  and  to  have  poured  out,  without  measure,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  most  poetical  imagination;  if  it  contains  nothing 
equal  to  this,  it  is  fortunately  exempt  from  even  a  single  scene 
that  is  not  superior  to  the  best  in  the  whole  three  plays  of  the 
wretched  Lilly. 

Of  Chapman  we  expressed  our  opinion  when  this  work  was 
before  under  review  ;  and  May  Day  is  not,  we  believe,  very 
likely  to  shake  the  reader's  faith  in  it.  There  is,  however,  some 
ingenuity,  both  in  the  plot  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it ; 
and  the  interest  is,  throughout,  well  kept  up.  Quinteleano  too 
is  a  sufficiently  Mtll-drawn  character,  with  a  good  deal  of  Ben 
Jonson's  peculiar  humour :  indeed,  there  are  parts  so  strikingly 
similar,  that  we  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
original.  With  some  judicious  alterations,  perhaps,  this  play 
Mould  now  succeed  :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  bustle  and  in- 
trigue that  now  passes  current :  and  this  is  all  we  can  say  in  com- 
mendation of  it ;  for  it  has  very  few  of  the  fine  distinguishing 
features  of  the  old  school. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  two  next  plays  in  this  collec- 
tion, common,  but  confined  we  believe,  to  the  old  schools,  of 
painting  and  the  drama  ;  it  is  i\\c  joint  'production  of  Middletori 
and  Rowley  *. 

"  There  is  something  amiable,"  says  a  writer  of  great  promise, 
**  in  the  partnership  productions  of  these  authors:  they  freely 
joined  their  abilities,  and  contributed  to  one  work  boldly  and  un- 
sparingly :  no  petty  cavils  occurred  to  injure  their  labours.  It  does 
not  appear  that  a  selfish  avarice  for  solitary  praise  was  coramon 

*  The  Spanish  theatre  abounds  with  examples  of  this  nature 
among  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century :  but  they  have  usually 
prefixed  their  names  to  their  respective  portion?* 

vitU 
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with  them.  We  have  no  example  in  later  times  of  these  friendly 
conjunctions  of  genius.  A  fondness  for  individuality  has  long  been 
popular,  and  mankind  in  literature,  as  in  life,  seems  to  have  ceased 
to  be  social.'* 

But  this  is  a  pleasing  rather  than  a  correct  picture.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  different  individuals  have  been  influ- 
enced by  very  different  and  opposite  feelings.  In  the  associatiou 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  men  above  the  influence  of  necessity, 
we  can  see  nothing  but  a  congeniality  of  taste  and  study,  a  pure 
and  disinterested  friendship :  but  the  connection  of  Massinger, 
and  Field,  and  Decker  and  Fowley,  &c.  &,c.  was  widely  dif- 
ferent :  their  friendship  was  probably  the  bond  of  affliction,  their 
fellouship  in  misfortune  :  their  means  and  their  wants  were  com- 
mon, and  they  associated  their  labour  to  gain  the  soouer  its 
miserable  reward. 

Middleton  was  a  writer  altogether  superior  to  his  coadjutor, 
*'  The  Witch,"  is  most  probably  known  to  the  reader.  For  the 
almost  supernatural  agency  in  Macbeth,  one  of  the  highest  evi- 
dences of  the  boundless  range  of  Shakespeare's  mighty  mind,  he 
was  beyond  question  in  some  degree  indebted  to  that  play.  A 
gross  and  palpable  imitation  it  were  folly  to  expect :  and  all  that 
can  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  is,  that  the  immortal  poet 
took  the  rude  material  from  the  work  of  his  contemporary,  wliicli 
he  afterwards  wrought  up  and  moulded  to  his  own  brilliant  con- 
ception. This  may  be  asserted  without  attempting  to  depreciate 
from  the  original  powers  of  this  great  man ;  the  witches  of 
Shakespeare  are  widely  different  fi  om  the  witches  of  Middleton : 
neither  let  us  detract  from  the  excellence  of  the  latter;  if  the 
witches  of  Middleton  are  less  awful,  if  their  power  over  the 
mind  is  less  absolute,  if  their  incantations  have  less  of  that 
solemn  and  mysterious  working  that  cast  a  fearful  influence  over 
the  mind,  still  he'^has  succeeded,  and  succeeded  greatly,  where  all 
but  Shakespeare  have  failed.  There  are  few  things  finer  thaa 
what  Sir  William  Davenant  introduced,  without  acknowledge- 
ment, into  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  Macbeth,  and  which 
is  still  retained :  the  opening  too  of  the  third  act  has  great  beauty, 
and  as  the  play  is  scarce  we  will  venture  to  extract  it. 

"  Enter  Heccat,  Witches,  S^c. 

"  Hec.    The  moone's  a  gallant ;  see  how  brisk  she  rides. 

**  Stad.     Heer's  a  rich  evening,  Heccat. 

*•  Hec.     I,  is't  not  wenches 
To  take  a  journey  of  five  thousand  mile. 

**  Hop.    Our's  will  be  more  to-night, 

"  Hec.    Oh,  'twill  be  pretious ! 
Heard  you  the  owle  yet  ? 
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"  Sfad.     Breifcly  in  the  copps. 
As  we  came  through  now. 

■'*  Hec.     'Tis  high  time  for  us  then. 

«*  Stad.     There  was  a  bat  hoong  at  my  h'pps  three  \Xmct 
As  we  came  through  the  woods,  and  drank  her  fill. 
Old  Puckie  saw  her. 

"  Hec.     You  are  fortunate  still. 
The  very  schreich-owle  lights  upon  your  shoulder, 
And  wooes  you,  like  a  pidgeon." 

These  mysterious  and  unearthly  appetites  and  desires  it  mus* 
be  allowed  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination. 

Middleton's  plays  in  the  present  selection  are  of  very  unequal 
merit.  "  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,"  although  not  defi- 
cient in  interest,  derives  much  additional  interest  from  a  circum- 
stance noticed  by  the  Editor,  that  it  assuredly  furnished  Mas- 
singer  with  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  That  Sir 
Giles  Monpressan  sat  for  the  portrait,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, is  not  impossible  ;  but  the  similarity  between  it  and  Lucre, 
couuected  as  they  are  with  the  other  characters,  can  scarcely  have 
been  accidental. 

There  is  a  curious  marginal  note  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
Office,  relating  to  "  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,"  which 
we  shall  introduce  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Editor; — "  The 
worst  play  that  ere  I  sazo;"  and  truly,  bating  us  the  first  act  and 
an  occasional  passage,  we  are  not  much  inclined  to  differ  with 
him.  The  proiiigate  young  hypocrite,  Lactantio,  is  very  finely 
introduced. 

*'  Enter  L, ACT AiJTio,  with  a  hooh 

«'  Cardinal.     What,  at  thy  meditation  ?  half  in  heaven  ? 

*'  Lnct.     The  better  half,  my  Lord,  my  mind's  there  still : 
And  when  the  heart's  above,  the  body  walks  here 
But  like  an  idle  serving-man  below, 
Gaping  and  waiting  for  his  master's  coming. 

"   Card.  What  man  in  age  could  bring  forth  graver  thoughts. 

"  Lact.    He  that  lives  fourscore  years,  is  but  like  one 
That  stays  here  for  a  friend ,  when  death  comes,  then 
Away  he  goes,  and  is  ne'er  seen  again. 
I  wonder  at  the  young  men  of  our  days, 
That  they  can  doat  on  pleasure,  or  what  'tis 
^  They  give  that  title  to,  unless  in  mockage. 
There's  nothing  I  can  find  upon  the  earth 
Worthy  the  name  of  pleasure,  unless  't  be 
To  laugh  at  folly ;  which  indeed  good  charity 
Should  rather  pity  :  but  of  all  the  frenzies 
That  foUov,'  flesh  and  blood  (Oh,  reverend  uncle  !) 
The  most  ridiculous  is  to  fawn  on  women ; 
•  There's  no  excuse  for  that;  'tis  such  a  xiaadness, 

5  There 
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There  Is  no  cure  set  down  for  't ;  no  physician 
Ever  spent  hour  about  it ;  for  they  guess'd 
*fwas  all  in  vain,  when  they  first  lovM  themselves, 
And  never  since  durst  practise  *  ;  cry  Hei!  mihiy 
Ihat's  all  the  help  they  have  for  't.     I  had  rather  meet 
A  witch  for  nortii,  than  a  fine  fiiol  in  love  ; 
The  sight  would  less  affiict  me ;  but  for  modesty, 
And  your  grave  presence  that  learns  men  respect, 
I  should  fall  foul  in  words  upon  fond  man 
1  hat  can  forget  his  excellence  and  honour,- 
His  serious  meditations,  being  the  end 
Of  his  creation,  fo  learn  well  to  die. 
And  live  a  prisoner  to  a  woman's  eye." 

This  is  absolutely  all  the  play  contains  vrorth  the  reader's 
notice  :  it  is  in  every  way  unworthy  its  author.  But  for  this  and 
a  thousand  indifferent  and  hasty  perforniancej!,  Middletou  ii;is 
nobly  compensated  in  the  single  play  of  '\  Women  beware 
Women."  With  the  exception  of  Ford's  "  'Tis  Pity  she's  a 
Whore,"  we  know  of  no  opening  scene  in  the  language  superior 
to  the  one  in  this  play.  It  lets  us  at  once  into  the  character  of 
Leantio,  which  is  one  drawn  to  the  life.  In  him  love  is  indeed 
an  amiable  madness;  it  absorbs  all  feeling  and  all  passion;  he 
scarcely  treads  the  world  though  he  is  on  it ;  he  breathes  some- 
thing elherial :  this  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  delicate  and  reti- 
ring affection  of  Blancha :  and  the  enthusiastic  disregard  of  the 
world  ami  worldly  objects  in  both,  by  the  cautious,  calculating, 
and  honest  homeliness  of  the  mother.  To  extract  a  pai  t  would 
give  the  reader  no  idea  of  its  merit,  and  the  whole  would  far  , 
exceed  our  limits.  Of  Middleton's  general  manner,  however, 
we  have  a  good  example  in  the  third  scene,  where  Leantio -j- 
enters  as  about  to  proceed  to  his  daily  avocation. 

"  Lean.     Methinks  I  m  e'en  as  dull  now  at  departure. 
As  men  observe  great  gallants  the  next  day 
After  a  revel :  you  shall  see  'em  look, 


*  Something  like  this  is  found  in  "  The  Woman's  Prize,"  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

«'  I  tell  thee,  there  is  nothing 


Under  the  sun  (reckon  the  mass  of  follies 
Crept  into  the  world  with  man)  so  desperate; 
So  mad,  so  senseless,  poor  and  base,  so  wretched, 
Roguy  and  scurvy         —         —         —        — 
—         —         —     as  'tis  to  be  in  love.'* 
+  Leantio  is  described  in  the  Dram,  Per,  as  "  A  Factor"  the 
word  was  then  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  at  present,  and 
meant  merely  a  clerk  or  servant  to  a  mercUunt, 

N  ,   "  Much 
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Much  of  my  fashion,  if  you  mark  *em  well. 

»Tis  e'en  a  second  hell  to  part  from  pleasure, 

When  man  has  got  a  smack  on't :  as  many  holy-days 

Coming  together  make  your  poor  heads  idle 

A  great  while  after,  and  are  said  to  stick 

Fast  in  their  finger's  ends,  e'en  so  does  game 

In  a  new  married  couple  ;  for  the  time 

It  spoils  all  thrift,  and  indeed  lies  a-bed 

To  invent  all  the  new  ways  for  great  expences. 

[Biancha  and  her  mother  discovered  standing  at  a  tmidoic 
above. 

See,  an  she  be  not  got  on  purpose  now 
Into  the  window  to  look  after  me : 

I  have  no  power  to  go  now  an  I  should  be  hang'd ; 

Farewell  all  business !  I  desire  no  more 

Than  I  see  yonder :  let  the  goods  at  quay 

Look  to  themselves ;  why  should  I  toil  my  quoth  out  ? 

It  is  but  begging  two  or  three  years  sooner, 

And  stay  with  her  continually  :  is't  a  match  ?  — 

Fiel  what  a  religion  have  I  leap'd  into." 

Such  a  soliloquy  is  but  thinking  aloud,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  manner  in  which  she  presses  hitH 
to  stay. 

**  Come,  come,  pray  return ! 

To-morrow  (adding  but  a  little  care  more) 

"Will  dispatch  all  as  well :  believe  me  'twill,  sir." 

Or  more  natural  than  Avhen  he  has  once  refused  her,  to 
acknowledge  his  weakness  and  entreat  her  not  to  solicit 
tgain. 

"  If  I  stay  longer,  1  shall  turn 

An  everlasting  spendthrift ;  as  you  love 

To  be  maintain'd  well,  do  not  call  me  again. 

For  then  I  shall  not  care  which  end  goes  forward.'* 

The  whole  of  this  play  has  the  delightful  appearance  of  being 
a  close  copy  from  nature.  Every  scene  of  it  abounds  with 
beauty.  What  can  be  finer  than  the  resistance  of  Bianchaj  wheji 
Grueily  betrayed  into  the  power  of  the  Duke, 

"  Bian,     Oh,  my  extremity ! 
My  Lord,  what  seek  you  ? 

*'  Duke.    Love. 

*^  Bian.    'U'is  gone  already ; 
I  have  a  husband. 

«  Duke.    That's  a  single  comfort ; 
Take  a  friend  to  him. 

*'  Bian.  That's  a  double  mischief, 
■ .  J         Or  else  there's  no  religion ^ 

**  JJuTte. 
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Dul-e.  Do  not  tremble 
At  fears  of  thine  own  making. 

Bian.  Nor,  great  Lord, 
Make  me  not  bold  with  death  and  deeds  of  ruin, 
Because  thej'^  fear  not  you  :  me  they  must  fright ; 
Then  am  I  best  in  health  ;  should  thunder  speak, 
And  none  regard  it,  it  had  lost  the  name, 
And  were  as  good  be  still.     I'm  not  like  those 
That  take  their  soundest  sleeps  in  greatest  tempest; 
Then  wake  1  most,  the  weather  fearfullest. 
And  call  for  strength  to  virtue." 

The  detestation,  too,  with  ^vllich,  even  when  fallen,  and 
abandoning  herself  to  vice,  she  looked  on  those  who,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  so  cruelly  betrayed  her,  is  extremely 
beautiful ;  it  opens  with  one  of  the  boldest  images  we  re- 
member. 

Enter  BiA^ciiA,  meetii7g  GvAnm A}; o  f  one  of  the  Agents  of  the 

Duke.) 

"  Bian.  (aside.)  Now  bless  me  from  a  blastinp- 1  r  oo 
.  1    '  o  •  '^  saw 

that  now, 

Fearful  for  any  woman's  eye  to  look  on ; 

Infectious  mists  and  mildews  hang  at's  eyes, 

The  iceather  of  a  doomsday  dwells  upon  him  ! 

Yet  since  mine  honour's  leprous,  why  should  I 

Preserve  that  fair  that  caus'd  the  leprosy? 

Come,  poison  all  at  once.     (  To  Guard'.)    Thou,  in  whos* 

baseness 

The  bane  of  virtue  broods,  I'm  bound  in  soul 

Eternally  to  curse  thy  smooth-brow'd  treachery, 

That  wore  the  fair  veil  of  a  friendly  welcome. 

And  I  a  stranger;  think  upon't;  "tis  worth  it  ; 

Murders  pil'd  up  upon  a  guilty  spirit, 

At  his  last  breath  will  not  lie  heavier 

Than  this  betraying  act  upon  thy  conscience : 

Beware  ef  offering  the  first  fruits  to  sin  •. 

His  weight  is  deadly  who  commits  with  strumpets. 

After  they've  been  abas'd  and  made  for  use  ; 

If  they  ofiirnd  to  th'  death,  as  wise  men  knov,% 

JIow  much  more  they  tlien  that  first  made  'em  so^ 

I  give  thee  that  to  feed  on :  I'm  made  bold  now, 

I  thank  thy  treachery;  sin  and  I  am  acquainted. 

No  couple  greater;  and  I'm  like  that  great  one. 

Who  making  politic  use  of  a  base  villain, 

He  likes  the  treason  well,  but  hates  the  traitor; 

So  I  hate  thee,  slave !" 

-^  2  «Tfe» 
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"  The  gentle  lady  man ied  to  the  Moor"  was  not  a  more 
amiable  creature  ihan  Biancha,  and  this  splendid  burst  of  in- 
dignant feehn'T  shews  how  terriblv  her  mind  had  been  wrought 
on.  The  return  of  Leantio  offered  a  fnie  opportunity  for  some 
quiet  scene  in  Opposition  ;  let  the  reader  judge  if  Middieton 
availed  himself  of  it. 

Tlnter  Leantio. 

*'  Hovf  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not!  not  another  like  it: 
Tlie  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  ! 
The  violet-bed's  not  sweeter.     Ilonest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting-house  built  in  a  garden. 
On  which  the  spring's  cliaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours  ;  when  base  lust, 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  best  pride., 
Is  but  a  fair  house  builc  by  a  ditch  side. 
When  I  behold  a  glorious  dangerous  strumpet, 
Sparkling  in  beauty  and  destruction  too, 
Both  at  a  twinkling,  I  do  liken  straight 
Her  beautified  body  to  a  goodly  temple, 
'J  hat's  built  on  vaults  where  carcasses  lie  rotting, 
And  so,  by  little  and  little,  I  shrink  back  again, 
And  quench  desire  with  a  cool  meditation  : 
And  I'm  as  well  methinks.     Now  for  a  welcome 
Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man  : 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip, 
As  sweet  as  merning  dew  upon  a  rose. 
And  full  as  long." 

We  scarcely  need  extract  his  disappointment.  lie  is  shortly 
after  raised  by  the  Duke  from  his  poverty:  but  conscious  of  his 
wife's  disgrace,  he  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  his  feeling, 
and  with  this  we  somewhat  reluctantly  close  our  extracts  from 
this  play. 

*'  I'm  like  a  thing  that  never  was  yet  heard  of, 

Half  merry,  and  half  mad  ;  much  like  a  fellow 

1  hat  eats  bis  meat  with  a  good  appetite. 

And  wears  a  plague-sore  that  would  fright  a  country; 

Or  rather  like  the  barren  harden'd  ass, 

That  feeds  on  tijistles  till  he  bleeds  again." 

Although  the  name   of  Rowley  is  coupled  with  some  of  tLe 

.^.KKOiX  diolin-juiahed  writers  o^^  that  age,  with  rjetcher  and  Mas- 

^  singer. 
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singer,  and  Dekker  and  Ford,  and  Middleton,  lie  was  a  man, 
in  our  opinion,  of  very  inconsiderable  ability :  the  Match  at 
Midnight  is  the  best  of  his  works  :  indeed,  we  think  so  lightly 
of  him,  that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  thank  the  pre- 
sent Editor  for  tlie  labour  he  must  have  bestowed  on  the  New 
Wonder,  which  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  very  worst  of  the  quartos,  not  excepting  the  play.s  of 
Shirley.  It  is  a  very  third  rate  performance.  Mr.  Lamb's 
criticism,  aflixed  to  the  scene  he  has  selected  from  it,  is  general, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  writers  of  the 
age  :  it  affords  him  a  good  illustration,  otherwise  that  scene^, 
and  it  is  assuredly  the  best,  has  little  to  recommend  it.  For 
the  same  purpose,  that  of  contrasting  the  old  and  modern 
school,  we  would  instance  the  character  of  Richard.  We  know 
of  none  that  would  more  distinctly  evince  the  decided  superiority 
of  the  former.  There  is  a  noble  mingling  of  human  nature  and 
the  digfiitt/  of  virtue  in  that  character  :  there  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  that  mawkish  sensibility,  that  gratuitous  dealing  out  of 
trite  sentiment,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  "  vigorous  pus- 
.sions,  and  virtues  clad  in  tlesh  and  blood,"  with  which  the  eld(*r 
dramatists  presented  us.  His  behaviour  with  his  mistress  is 
light  and  tritling,  and  suited  to  his  age  and  character.  His  con- 
versation flows  naturally  from,  the  subjects  that  spring  up  and 
the  objects  that  surround  him,  in  the  playfuhiess  of  youthful 
fancy :  the  condescending  austerity  which  a  modern  play  writer 
would  have  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the  character,  is  alto- 
gether unnatural  to  it: — he  is  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  puri- 
tan :  his  language  and  his  actions  flow  instinctively  from  feeling. 
Of  the  joint  productions  of  these  writers,  the  Spanish  Gipsy 
and  the  Changeling,  we  have  not  now  much  to  say  :  they  are 
both  works  of  considerable  merit.  We  should  as  soon  agrfee 
with  the  Editor  in  his  fluttering  criticism  of  Mr.  Hayley's  Mar- 
cella,  prefixed  to  the  latter  of  these  works,  as  in  his  opinion, 
that  Rowley  had  the  greater  hand  in  the  f  jrmer.  To  apportion 
to  each  man  his  share  by  internal  evidence,  is,  we  confess  with 
him,  likely  to  lead  to  an  extremely  fallacious  conclusion  :  but 
the  best  scenes  in  it  are  certainly  su})erior  to  any  in  the  unassisted 
productions  of  Rowley  :  we  should  have  little  hesitatii^n,  there- 
fore, in  ascribing  them  to  his  coadjutor,  if  {)ecidiarities  o^* 
thought  and  diction  were  to  be  excludtd  altogettier  froui  con-* 
sideration :  but  surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  scene  be- 
tween Hoderico  and  Clara,  in  the  first,  ilie  opening  speech  <jf 
the  former  in  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  tourlh  lict,  f r  nn 
the  first  eiitrance  of  Fernando,  are  not  niore  distinguished  by 
beauty  than  by  evidences  of  the  hand  of  Middleton.  We  can - 
Bot  refrain  from  presenting  the  reader  with  the  first  of  these, 

vvhic^ 
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wbich  is  inimitably  beautiful.     Immediately  belore   tbe  scene 
opens,  Roderigo  had  violated  the  person  of  Clara. 

"  Night.     Enter  RoDzniGO  and  Claha. 
ClfC,  "  Though  the  black  veil  of  night  hath  overclouded 

The  world  in  darkness,  yet  ere  many  hours 

The  sun  will  rise  again,  and  then  this  act 

Of  my  dishonour  will  appear  before  you, 

More  black  than  is  the  canopy  that  shrouds  it : 

What  are  you,  pray  what  are  you  ?'* 
Rod.  "  Hush!  a  friend,  a  friend." 

Cla,  "  A  friend  ?  be  then  a  gentle  ravisher. 

An  honourable  villain  :  as  you  have 

Disrob'd  my  youth  of  nature's  goodliest  portion j, 

My  virgin  purity,  so  with  your  sword 

Let  out  that  blood  which  is  infected  now, 

By  your  soul-staining  lust." 
Fod.         ♦'  Pish!" 
Cla^  "  Are  you  noble  ? 

I  know  you  then  will  marry  me ;  say  '" 
Hod.         "  Umph." 
Cla.  «  Not  speak  to  me  ?  are  wanton  devils  dumb  ? 

How  are  so  many  harmless  virgins  wrought. 

By  falsehood  of  prevailing  word?,  to  yield 

Too  easy  forfeits  of  tlieir  shames  and  hbertj-. 

If  every  victor  of  foliy  plead 

In  silence,  like  this  untongued  piece  of  violence  ? 

You  shall  not  from  me!" 
Eod.         *'  Phew!  no  more  !" 
Cla.         "  You  shall  not ! 

V/hoe'er  you  are,  disease  of  nature's  sloth, 

Birth  of  some  monstrous  sin,  or  scourge  of  virtue, 

Heaven's  wrath  tad  mankind's  burthen,  I  will  hold  you ! 

I  v,ill:  be  rough  and  therein  merciful, 

I  will  not  loose  my  hold  else," 
liod.         "  There  :  (offering  money)    'tis  gold." 
Cla.  "  Gold!  why?  alas,  for  what :"  the  hire  of  pleasure 

Perhaps  is  payment,  mine  is  misery  ; 

I  need  no  wages  for  a  ruin'd  name, 

More  than  a  bleeding  heart :" 
Mod.  ^*  Nay  then  your  troublesome; 

I'll  lock  you  safe  enough.''  Exit.1 

Ck.  '*  Thty  cannot  fear 

Whom  grief  hath  arm'd  with  hate  and  scorn  of  life. 

Kevenge  I  kneel  to  thee— alas  !  'gainst  whom  ? 

By  what  name  shall  I  pull  confusion  down 

From  justice  on  his  head  that  hath  betray'd  me  ? 

I  know  not  where  I  am:  up  I  beseech  thee 

Thou  lady  regent  of  the  air,  the  moon, 

And 
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And  lead  me  by  thy  light  to  ware  brave  vengeance ! 
___        __         __        >> 

*'  Re-enter  Roderigo. 

Rod.         «  Now." 

Cla.         "  Welcome,  if  you  come  armed  in  destruction  r 
I  am  prepar'd  to  die.'' 

Rod,        **  Tell  me  your  name, 
And  what  you  are  ?" 

Cla.,  "  You  urge  me  to  a  sin 

As  cruel  as  your  lust :  I  dare  not  grant  it : 
Think  on  the  violence  of  my  defame, 
And  if  you  mean  to  write  on  my  grave 
An  epitaph  of  peace,  forbear  to  question, 
Be  whence,  or  who  I  am  ;  I  know  the  heat 
Of  your  desires  are,  after  the  performance 
Of  such  a  hellish  act,  by  this  time  drown' J 
In  cooler  streams  of  penance ;  and  for  my  part 
I  have  wash'd  off  the  leprosy  that  cleaves 
To  my  just  shame,  in  true  and  honest  tears  ; 
I  must  not  leave  a  mention  of  my  wrongs, 
The  stain  of  my  unspotted  birth,  t(3  memory  ; 
Let  it  lie  buried  with  me  in  the  dust. 
That  never  time  hereafter  may  report 
How  such  a  one  as  you  have  made  me  live." 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  tempts  us  to  proceed,  but 
We  fear  we  shall  want  the  room  for  other  plays  of  at  least  equal 
excellence. 

Webster,  whose  plays  come  next  in  this  selection,  has  not, 
we  think,  had  justice  done  him.     He  is  said  in  the  title  pages  of 
the  Thracian   Wonder  and  the  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,    to  have 
written  those  dramas  in  conjunction  with  Rowley  :  but  there  is 
no  other  authority  for  this ;  and  Kirkman,  who  tirst  published 
them  many  years  after  the  death  of  both  authors,  knew  little, 
and   cared  less,  for  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion.     The  Devil's 
Law  Case  is  Webster's,  however,  beyond  question  ;  and  we  do 
not,  we  confess,  think  very  highly  of  it :  but  the  White  Devil, 
the  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  and  Appius  and  Virginia,  entitle  him  to 
a  very  eminent  rank  even  among  the  second  class  of  dramatic 
writers  of  that  distinguished  period.     The  first  of  these,  as  con- 
tained in  Dodsley,  is  most  probably  known  to  the  reader ;  but 
we  must  regret  that  the  circumstance  of  the  second  having  been 
published,  among  the  additions,  in  the  cumbersome  reprint  of 
that  work  by  Miller,  should  have  precluded  it  from  appearing 
in  the  present  selection  :  it  is  a  work  of  very  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence, and  we  know  of  few  scenes  in  the  language  superior  to 
the  second  and  in  the  fourth  act. 

Appius  and  Virginia  was  revived  many  years  ago,  under  the 
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title  of  the  Woman  Virgin  :  the  alterations  were  made  by  Bet- 
terton.  This  work  never  fell  in  our  way,  and  we  have  not 
thought  it  worth  seeking :  we  cannot  therefore  say  how  far,  or 
how  judiciously  it  deviates  from  the  original,  which  is,  we  think, 
with  very  trifling  alterations,  well  suited  to  answer  in  revival. 
We  can  give  the  reader  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Webster  by  se- 
lection :  his  excellence  is  any  thing  but  high  wrought  and  finished 
passages  :  yet  the  following  speech  of  Virginias,  previously  t» 
destroying  his  daughter,  has  much  sweetness. 

"  Farewell,  my  sweet  Virginia;  never,  never 

Shall  I  taste  fruit  of  the  most  blessed  hope 

I  had  in  thee.     Let  me  forget  the  thought 

Of  thy  most  pretty  infancy  ;  when  first. 

Returning  from  the  wars,  I  took  delight 

To  rock  thee  in  my  target ;  when  my  girl 

Would  kiss  her  father  in  his  burganet 

Of  glittering  steel  hung  'bout  his  armed  neck, 

And,  viewing  the  bright  metal,  smile  to  see 

Another  fair  Virginia  smile  on  thee  : 

When  1  first  taught  thee  how  to  go,  to  speak  : 

And  when  my  wounds  have  smarted,  I  have  sung 

With  an  unskilful,  yet  a  willing  voice. 

To  bring  my  girl  asleep.'' 

Heywood  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He  has  left  it  upoa 
record,  in  the  Preface  to  the  English  Traveller,  that  he  had 
*'  either  an  entire  hand  in,  or  at  least  a  main  linger,  in  tn'o  hun- 
dred and  twentij  platjs^^  and,  as  the  present  Editor  notices,  his  la- 
bours weie  not  conlined  to  literature,  nor  his  literary  labours  to 
the  drama.  But  few  of  this  number  have  descended  to  us  ;  and 
these,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  are  of  very  unequal  me- 
rit. Heywood"s  excellence  was  the  portraiture  of  domestic  life 
and  manners ;  he  was  of  all  men  the  poet  r»f  the  human  heart : — 
he  has  stript  it  bare  to  us  in  its  weakness  and  in  its  strength. 
It  has  justl)  been  observed  of  him,  that  '"  he  is  a  sort  oi prose 
Shakespeare.  His  scents  are  to  the  full  as  natural  and  affect- 
ing. But  we  miss  the  Poet :  that  which  in  Shakespeare  always 
appears  out  and  above  the  surface  of  the  7iature."  In  his  Wo- 
man killed  with  Kindness,  and  in  the  English  Traveller,  we  have 
not  only  the  first,  but  the  perfection  of  the  j'(a;??27iar  tragedy, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  imported  among  us  as  a  novelty. 
The  latter  of  these  dramas,  as  contained  in  the  present  selection, 
is  the  only  one  that  comes  properly  unner  our  notice.  The 
two  plots  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  not  very  ingeniously  inter- 
woven, and  the  under  one  is  stolen  from  the  Mostellaria  of 
Plautus.  It  is  enriched,  however,  with  one  of  the  richest  pieces 
q(  descriptive  humour  in  the  language,  which  not  only  furnished 
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the  title,  but  the   best  scene  in  the  Naufiaglum  Joculare  of 

Cowley. 

"  This  gentleman  and  I 

Past  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour':}  house. 
Where,  as  they  say,  dwvlls  young  Lionel." 
Wi7i.     "  An  unthrift  youth  ;  his  father  now'  at  sea." 

y.  Ger.    *'  Why  that's  the  very  subject  upon  which 

It  seems  this  jest  is  grounded.     There  this  night 

Was  a  great  teast. 

In  the  height  of  their  carousing,  all  their  brains 

Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  offer*d 

Of  ships,  and  storms  at  sea  :   when  suddenly. 

But  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceives 

The  room  wherein  they  quafF'd  to  be  a  pinnace, 

Moving  and  floating ;  and  the  confused  noise 

To  be  the  murmuring  Avinds,  gusts,  mariners ; 

That  their  unstedfast  footing  did  proceed 

From  rocking  of  the  vessel :  this  conceiv'd. 

Each  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger, 

And  to  look  out  for  safety.     Fly,  saith  one, 

Up  to  the  main  top  and  discover  :  he 

Climbs,  by  the  bed-post,  to  the  tester,  there 

Keports  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towards ; 

And  wills  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and  lives. 

To  cast  their  lading  overboard.     At  this 

All  fall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  street. 

As  to  the  sea,  what  next  come  to  their  hand, 

Stools,  tables,  tressels,  trenches,  bedsteads,  cups. 

Pots,  plates,  and  glasses  :  here  a  fellow  whistles; 

They  take  him  for  the  boatswain  :  one  lies  struggling 

Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swum  for  life: 

A  third  takes  the  bass-viol  for  the  cock-boat. 

Sits  in  the  belly  out,  labours,  and  rows; 

His  oar,  the  stick  with  which  the  fidler  play'd ; 

A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  tiiinking  to  scape 

As  did  Orion,  on  the  dolphin's  back, 

Still  fumbling  on  a  gittern." 

Clotvn.      "  Excellent  sport!" 

Win.        **  But  what  was  the  conclusion  ?'* 
y.  Ger.    "  The  rude  multitude 

W^atching  without,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 

Cast  from  the  windows,  went  by  th'  ears  about  it: 

The  constable  is  called  to  atone  the  broil : 

Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within, 

Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enters  the  house,  and  finds  them 

In  this  confusion :  they  adore  his  staff, 

And  think  it  Neptune's  trident ;  and  that  he 

Came  M'ith  his  tritons  vso  they  called  his  watch) 

To  calm  the  tempest,  and  appease  the  waves : 

And  at  this  point  w^  left  them.'* 

This 
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This  piece  of  pleasant  exaggeration^  to  use  Mr,  Lamb's  words, 
might,  for  its  life  and  humour,  have  been  told  or  acted  by  Pe- 
truchio  himself.  The  interest  of  the  principal  story  on  which 
this  drama  is  founded,  is  laid  in  much  deeper  feelings.  Wincot, 
a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  is  married  to  a  lady  of  great  beauty  : 
ane,  from  \Those  lip  never 

*'.Ganie  unchaster  kies  ;  or  from  her  constant  eye 
Look  savouring  of  the  least  immodesty.'* 

Their  union  is  thus  described : — 

**  Though  in  their  years  might  seem  disparity. 
And  therefore,  at  the  first,  a  match  unfit ; 
Imagine  but  his  age  and  government, 
Withall,  her  modesty  and  chaste  respect ; 
Betwixt  them  there's  so  sweet  a  sympathy. 
As  crowns  a  noble  man-iage."     P.  113. 

At  this  time,  G era! dine,  a  younj^  man  of  high  honour  and 
virtue,  returns  from  his  travels.  Wincot's  wife  and  Geraldine 
had  been  bred  up  together  from  earliest  infancy,  and  as  she  ob* 
serves  to  him, 

"  It  was  once  voic'd  that  we  two  should  have  match'd ; 
The  werld  so  thought,  and  many  tongues  so  spake ; 
But  Heaven  hath  now  dispos'd  us  otherwise.'*     P.  l^O. 

He  is  received  by  Wincot  in  the  openness  and  generosity  of  a 
noble  Hature  ;  as  Geraldine  observes, 

.        *'  He  studies  to  engross  me  to  himself. 
And  is  so  wedded  to  my  company, 
He  makes  me  stranger  to  my  father's  house. 
Although  so  near  a  neighbour."     P.  1 14. 

And  his  confidence  is  nobly  repaid.  This  harmonious  inter- 
course is  soon  broken  by  the  villainous  conduct  of  Dalaval,  a 
professed  friend  of  Geraldine's,  who,  having  himself  designs  on 
Wincot's  wife,  intimates  to  the  voung  man's  father,  that  of  such 
things  the  world  reports  his  son.  Wdling  to  save  the  hope  and 
honour  of  his  house,  evei)  from  a  suspicion  so  infamous,  he 
counsels  him  to  abstain  from  visiting  there  :  to  this  the  son  re- 
luctantly consents.  So  extraordmary  an  absence,  induces  Wincot 
to  solicit  from  bun  a  private  meeting  and  explanation  ;  and  the 
scene  in  which  this  interview  takes  phice,  has  an  ease  and  fresh- 
ness about  it,  that  we  could  almost  believe  it  a  transcript  from 
nature. 

y.  Ger.     *'  I  proceed;  with  due  acknowledgement 
Of  all  your,  more  than  many  courtesies : 

You've 
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You've  been  my  second  father ;  and  your  wife, 
My  noble  and  chaste  mistress ;  all  your  servants 
At  nay  command ;  and  this  your  bounteous  table, 
As  free  and  common  as  my  father's  house ; 
Neither  'gainst  any,  or  the  least  of  these, 
Can  1  commence  just  quarrel." 

Win.         *'  What  might  then  be 

The  cause  of  this  constraint,  in  thus  absenting 
Yourself  from  such  as  love  you  ?" 

y.  Ger.    "  But  of  many 

I  will  propose  some  few :  the  care  I  have 
Of  your  (as  yet  unblemished)  renown  ; 
The  untouch'd  honour  of  your  virtuous  wife; 
And  (which  I  value  least,  yet  dearly  too) 
My  own  fair  reputation.'* 

Win,        *'  How  can  these 

In  any  way  be  questioned  V* 

y.  Ger.     "  Oh,  dear  sir. 

Bad  tongues  have  been  too  busy  with  us  all ; 

Of  which  I  never  yet  had  time  to  think, 

But  with  sad  thoughts  and  griefs  unspeakable. 

It  hath  been  whisper'd  by  some  wicked  ones, 

But  loudly  thunder'd  in  my  father's  ears. 

By  some  that  have  malign'd  our  happiness, 

(Heaven,  if  it  can  brook  slander,  pardon  them!) 

That  this  my  customary  coming  hither. 

Hath  been  to  base  and  sordid  purposes ; 

To  wrong  your  bed,  injure  her  chastity. 

And  be  mine  own  undoer :  which,  how  false — " 

Win.         "  As  heaven  is  true,  I  know  it." 

y,  Ger.    "  Now  this  calumny 

Arriving  first  unto  my  father's  ears, 
His  easv  nature  was  induced  to  think. 
That  these  things  might  perhaps  be  possiWe : 
I  answer'd  him,  as  I  would  do  to  Heaven ; 
And  clear'd  myself  in  his  suspicious  tiioughts, 
As  truly  as  the  high,  all-knowing  Judge, 
Shall  of  these  stains  acquit  me." 

Immedialely  after  this  Geraldine  discovers  that  Wincot's  wife 
is  but  too  familiar  with  Dalaval.  In  his  honest  indignation,  he 
determines  to  abandon  his  home,  his  friends,  his  country,  and 
seek  out  some  spot,  "^  where  no  two  such  can  live.''  Wincot 
however  gives  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  is  compelled  to  be 
present:  his  conduct  there  awakens  the  attention  of  Wincot's 
wife,  wlio^  when  all  are  retired^  questions  him  as  to  his  melan- 
choly, entreats  him  not  to  travel ;  and  when  she  finds  him  reso- 
lute, with  all  the  simplicity  and  teeming  fears  of  a  fond  woman, 
(iov  her  attaclmient  to  Geraldine  is  not  shaken,  and  she  errs  ra- 
ther from  weakness  than  vice)  beseeches  him, 

"  LooIj 
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"  Look  to  thy  safefj',  and  preserve  thy  health ; 
Have  care  into  what  company  you  fall ; 
Travel  not  late,  and  cross  no  dangerous  seas : 
For  till  Heaven  bless  me  in  thy  safe  return. 
How  will  this  poor  breast  suffer.''     P.  -211. 

Roused  at  length,  he  indignantly  exclaims: — 

«  Falsest  of  all  that  ever  man  term'd  fair, 

Hath  impudence  so  steel'd  thy  smooth  soft  skin. 

It  cannot  blush  ?  or  sin  so  obdur'd  thy  heart, 

It  doth  not  quake  and  tremble  ?  Search  thy  conscience. 

There  thou  slialt  find  a  thousand  clamourous  tongues 

To  speak  as  loud  as  mine  doth.** 

T/ife.        "  Save  from  your's, 

I  hear  no  noise  at  all." 

Ger.         "  I'Jl  play  the  doctor, 
To  open  thy  deaf  ears." 

He  then  upbraids  her  with  her  crime:  but,  adds  he, 

"  I  kept  this  from  thy  husband ;  nay,  all  ears; 

With  thy  transgressions  smothering  mine  own  wrongs, 

In  hope  of  thy  repentance." 
Wife.        "  Which  begins, 

Thus  low,  upon  my  knees.'* 
Cer.         *'  Tush!  bow  to  Heaven, 

Which  thou  hast  most  offended :  I,  alas  ! 

(Save  in  such  scarce  unheard-of  treachery) 

Most  sinful  like  thyself." 

He  then  abruptly  leaves  her;  and  thus  awakened  to  the  full 
horror  of  her  crime,  she  consummates  it  by  self-murder.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  reader  to  feel  the  excellence  of  the  pas- 
sages we  have  extracted,  to  give  this  brief  review  of  the  whole 

drama. 

The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject  is  every  way  unworthy  Us 
author.  As  tiie  editor  observes,  there  is  a  considerable  resem- 
blance between  the  character  of  Isabella,  in  the  Challenge  for 
Beauty,  and  Honorio,  in  the  Picture  of  Massinger.  She  has 
given  a  fine  description  of  herself,  which,  after  the  above  infor- 
mation, perhaps  the  reader  needs  not. 

,  *'  I  remember 
There  liv'd  a  Spanish  princess  of  our  name, 
An  Isabella  too,  and  not  long  since. 
Who  from  her  palace  windows,  stedfastly 
Gazing  upon  the  sun,  her  hair  took  fire. 
Some  augurers  held  it  as  a  prodigy : 
I  rather  think  she  was  Latona's  t)rood, 
:;3-ii  .And  that  Apollo  courted  her  bright  hair ; 

Else^ 
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Else,  envying  that  her  tresses  put  down  his, 
He  scorch'd  them  off  in  envy  ;  nor  dare  I, 
For  her  derivd,  expose  me  to  his  beams ; 
Lest,  as  he  burns  the  ohcEnix  in  her  nest, 
Made  of  the  sweetest  aromatic  wood, 
Either  in  love  or  envy,  he  agree 
To  use  the  like  combustion  upon  me.'* 

The  description  given  of  himself  by  Mons.  Ferrers,  whea  ia 
slavery,  is  equally  fine. 

"  Are  you  a  gentleman  ?" 
Mons.  F.  "  Not  here ;  for  1  am  all  dejectedness, 
Captive  to  fortune,  and  a  slave  to  want; 
I  cannot  call  these  clothes  I  wear  mine  own  j 
I  do  not  eat  but  at  another's  cost ; 
This  air  I  breathe  is  borrowed ;  ne'er  was  man 
So  poor  and  abject.     I  have  not  so  much 
In  all  this  universe,  as  a  thing  to  leave, 
Or  a  country  I  can  freely  boast  is  mine : 
In  all  the  world  I  had  but  one  true  friend, 
And  he  is  ravish'd  from  me : 
My  essence  and  my  being  is  another's. 
What  should  I  say  ?    I  am  not  any  thing, 
And  I  possess  as  little." 

There  are  many  other  passages  of  great  merit,  and  some  in- 
genuity is  displayed  in  unfolding  the  plot:  indeed  as  a  whole,  the 
play  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  selection ;  but  we  were 
detained  so  long  on  the  English  Traveller,  that  we  must  hasten 
to  a  conclusion. 

We  had  intended,  before  we  finally  closed  this  article,  to  have 
given  a  particular  review  of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has 
been  edited  ;  but  the  merit  of  the  diftereat  plays  tempted  us  to 
selection,  which,  we  trust,  has  been  something  more  entertaining 
to  the  reader.  We  must  now  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
some  brief  and  general  observations. 

In  our  first  criticism,  we  were  somewhat  more  lenient  than 
was  perhaps  justifiable :  our  reasons  were,  that  if  in  the  earlier 
numbers,  the  editor  had  beeu,  as  he  assuredly  was,  shamefully 
iieglig'^nt,  his  attention  had  considerably  increased  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  we  were  willing  to  encourage  him  to  still 
furtlier  exertion.  In  these  hopes,  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed: the  three  last  volumes  are  infinitely  more  correct  than 
the  preceding:  and  although  almost  every  page  bears  evidence 
of  a  hate  by  no  means  creditable;  for  if  it  were  found  impos- 
sible to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  it  within  the  time  originally 
6tated  for  publication,  it  ought  to  have  beeu  delayed;  still  the 
errors  are  such  as  the  attentive  reader  will  be  enabled  to  correct 
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as  he  proceeds.  What  we  before  ventured  to  assert,  that  the 
work  must  have  been  undertaken  without  sufficiently  matured 
consideration,  the  editor  has  now  confessed,  (vide  preface,  p. 
xviii.)  And  as  lie  has  therefore  laboured  through  the  present 
work,  "  wipt  by  his  own  follies,"  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  he 
will  be  something  wiser,  should  he  ever  again  adventure  on  edit- 
ing Old  Plays. 


Art.  VI.  The  Narrative  of  Robert  Adams,  a  Sailor,  zolio  was 
wrecked  on  the  Western  Coast  (f  Africa,  in  the  Year  1810, 
and  was  detained  three  Years  in  Slateri/  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Great  Desert,  and  resided  several  Mouths  in  the  City  of  Tom- 
bnctoo.  With  a  Map,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  4to. 
232  pp.      ll.  5s.     Murray.     1816. 

»VE  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  curious  narratives  ever 
presented  to  the  public.  The  relation  is  so  simple,  the  state- 
ment so  clear,  and  the  whole  bears  so  much  internal  evidence  of 
truth,  tliat  we  should  have  no  doubt  of  its  fidelity.  But  when  we 
consider  the  external  evidence  with  which  it  is  fortified,  we  feel 
a  still  stronger  conviction  of  the  veracity  of  its  author. 

Robert  Adams,  an  American  sailor,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1815,  was  recognized  in  London  by  a  gentleman,  who  had  met 
him  before  at  Cadiz,  and  had  there  heard  of  his  extraordinary 
history.  He  was  brought  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness before  the  Committee  of  the  African  CoiMpany,  not 
Institution.  He  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  the  his- 
tory which  he  gave  of  his  adventures  was  such  as  did  not  at  first 
command  any  credit.  He  was  frequently  examined,  and  his  nar- 
rative committed  to  paper.  His  story  was  always  consistent,  and 
all  the  interrogatories  put  to  him  drew  forth  answers  which 
created  a  strong  presumT)tion  in  his  favour.  He  accounted  for 
every  circumstance  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  the  fairest 
manner,  and  all  the  concurrent  testimonies  which  from  time  to 
time  flowed  in,  served  only  ti)  confirm  the  favourable  impression 
thus  created.  The  testimony  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Mogadore,  so  fuliy  confirmed  the  truth  of  those  parts  of  his 
story  to  wiiicli  he  wus  a  witness,  t5iat  the  strongest  reliance  might 
reasonably  be  placed  upon  the  remainder  of  his  narrative.  From 
his  examination  before  the  African  Connnittee  the  history  before 
us  was  compiled. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  1810,  he,  Robert  Adams,  a  native  of 
iNew  York,  sailed  from  iheiice  ia  the  ship  Charles  boimd  for 
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Gibraltar,  where  the  vessel  arrived  in  due  time.  The  captain, 
after  discharging  his  cargo,  and  taking  in  wine,  &c.  sailed  down 
the  coast  for  the  ii^land  of  Mayo.  By  his  ignorance  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  western  shore  of  Africa,  at  El  Gayre.  The 
crew  was  saved,  but  was  enslaved  by  the  Moors.  They  were  all 
stripped  and  exposfed  to  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun.  The  cap- 
tain complaining  of  this  in  too  menacing  a  style  was  soon  put  to 
death.  After  the  wreck  disappeared,  and  all  the  plunder  that 
could  be  saved  from  her,  was  secured,  the  crew  were  divided 
among  the  captors.  Adams,  the  mate,  and  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Newsham,  were  left  in  possession  of  about  twenty  Moors. 
They  w  ere  conveyed  eastward  along  the  desert  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Sondenny 
the  Moors  seized  a  Negro  woman  and  two  children,  but  in  re- 
turn were  themselves  surprized  by  a  whole  troop  of  Negroes, 
and  the  whole  party  were  taken  prisoners  and  conveyed  towards 
Tombuctoo;  during  their  joarney  fourteen  Moors  were  beheaded 
at  a  small  village,  being  suspected  of  an  attempt  to  escape. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Tombuctoo,  the  Moors  were  imprisoned, 
but  Adams  and  a  Portuguese  boy,  who  was  taken  with  him, 
were  considered  as  objects  of  public  curiosity,  and  kindly  treated 
by  all,  especially  by  Woollo  the  king,  a  very  old  grey-headed 
man,  and  Fatima  the  queen,  a  lady  en  bon  point.  The  Moors 
were  ransomed  in  about  six  months  by  a  company  of  their  trading 
brethren.  The  following  is  the  description  which  Adams  givea 
of  Tombuctoo : 

**  Tombuctoo  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  having  a  river  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  town,  on  the  south-east  side,  named 
La  Mar  Zarah.  The  town  appeared  to  Adams  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  Lisbon.  He  is  unable  to  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants ;  but  as  the  houses  are  not  built  in  streets,  or  with 
any  regularity,  its  population,  compared  with,  that  of  Europeaa 
towns,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  has  no  walls, 
Bor  any  thing  resembling  tbrtitication.  The  houses  are  square, 
built  of  sticks,  clay,  and  grass,  with  flat  roofs  of  the  same  materials. 
The  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  and  are  without  any  article 
of  furniture,  except  earthen  jars,  wooden  bowls,  and  mats  made  of 
grass,  upon  which  the  people  sleep.  He  did  not  observe  any 
houses,  or  any  other  buildings,  constructed  of  stone. 

*'  The  river  La  Mar  Zarah  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide  at  Tombuctoo,  and  appears  to  have,  in  this  place,  but  little 
current,  flowing  to  the  south-west.  About  two  miles  from  the 
town  to  the  southward  it  runs  between  two  high  mountains,  appa- 
rently as  high  as  the  mountains  which  Adams  saw  in  Barbary  j 
here  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  water  of  La  Mar  Zarah  is  rather 
brackish,  but  is  commonly  drunk  by  the  natives  ;  there  not  being, 
as  Adams  believes,  any  wells  at  Tombuctoo.     The  vessels  used  by 
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the  natives  are  small  canoes  for  fiRhing,  the  largest  of  vvliicli  il 
about  ten  feet  long,  capable  of  carrying  three  men  :  they  are  built 
of  fig-trees  hollowed  out,  and  caulked  with  grass,  and  are  worked 
with  paddl'^s  about  six  feet  long.  The  river  is  well  stored  with 
fish,  chiefly  of  a  sort  which  Adams  took  for  the  red  mullet :  there 
is  also  a  large  red  fish,  in  shape  something  like  a  salmon,  and  hav- 
ing teeth ;  he  thinks  it  is  the  same  fish  which  is  known  in  New 
York  by  the  name  of  "  sheep's  head."  1  he  common  mode  of 
cooking  the  fish  is  by  boiling;  but  they  never  take  out  the  entrails. 

*'  The  principal  fruits  at  Tombuctoo  are  cocoa-nuts,  dates,  figs, 
pine-apples,  and  a  sweet  fruit  about  as  large  as  an  apple,  with  a 
stone  about  the  size  of  a  plum  stone.  This  latter  was  greatly 
esteemed;  and  being  scarce,  was  preserved  with  care  for  the  Royal 
Family.     The  leaves  of  this  fruit  resembled  those  of  a  peach. 

*'  The  vegetables  are  carrots,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  negro 
beans,  and  cabbages  ;  but  the  latter  are  eaten  very  small,  and  never 
grow  to  a  solid  head. 

"The  grain  is  principally  rice  and  guinea-corn.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  at  Tombuctoo  requires  ver}'  little  labour,  and  is 
chiefly  perfonned  with  a  kind  of  hoe  which  the  natires  procure 
from  the  Moors,  and  which  appears  to  be  their  only  implement  of 
husbandry.     Adams  never  observed  any  cattle  used  in  agriculture. 

"  The  guinea-corn  grows  five  or  six  inches  high,  with  a  bushy 
head  as  large  as  a  pint  bottle,  the  grain  being  about  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed,  of  which  each  head  contains  about  a  double  handful. 
This  they  beat  upon  a  stone  until  they  extract  all  the  seed,  and  then 
they  put  it  between  two  flat  stones  and  grind  it.  These  operations 
nre  performed  by  one  person.  The  meal,  when  ground,  is  sifted 
through  a  small  sieve  made  of  grass.  I'he  coarse  stuff  is  boiled  for 
some  time,  after  which  the  flour  is  mixed  with  it,  and  when  well 
boiled  together  it  makes  a  thick  mess  like  burgoo.  This  is  put  into 
a  wooden  dish,  and  a  hole  being  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mess, 
some  goats'  milk  is  poured  into  it.  The  natives  then  sit  on  the 
ground,  men,  women,  and  children,  indiscriminately  round  the 
mess  thus  prepared,  and  eat  it  with  their  fingers.  Even  the  King 
and  Queen  do  the  same,  having  neither  spoons,  knives,  nor  forks. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  food  for  the  King  and  Queen,  they  somer 
times  use  butter,  which  is  produced  from  goats'  milk ;  and  though 
soft  and  mixed  with  hair,  it  appeared  to  be  considered  a  great 
dainty.  Some  of  the  bowls  out  of  wliich  the  natives  eat  are  made 
of  cocoa-nut  shells  ;  but  most  of  them  are  of  the  trunk  of  the  fig- 
tree  hollowed  out  with  chisels. 

"  The  animals  are  elephants,  cows,  goats,  (no  horses),  asses, 
camels, tlromedaries,  dogs,  rabbits,  antelopes,  and  an  animal  called 
heirie,  of  the  shape  of  a  camel,  but  much  smaller.  These  latter 
are  only  used  by  the  Negroes  for  riding,  as  they  are  stubborn,  and 
.  unfit  to  Carry  other  burdens  :  they  are  excessively  fleet,  and  will 
travel  for  days  togeilier  at  the  rate  pf  fifty  miles  a  day.  The  Moors 
were  very  desirous  of  purchasing  these  animals,  but  the  Negroes 
rcfusigd  to  sell  them."     P.  24. 
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The  manners  of  the  natives  appear  to  be  very  peculiar.  In 
rehgious  matters  they  are  perfectly  liberal  and  enlightened— hav- 
ing none  at  all.  Adams  saw  neither  priest  nor  house  of  worship. 
The  king  is  despotic,  and  appears  to  be  the  centre  point  of 
all  commerce ;  as  tobacco,  tar,  gunpowder,  nankeens,  and 
other  goods  brought  by  the  Moors  are  reserved  in  his  house  until 
ihey  are  disposed  of.  The  articles  given  in  change  for  these  are 
gold-dust,  ivory,  gum,  cowries,  ostrich -feathers,  and  goat  skins. 
Slaves  are  a  considerable  object  of  trade.  With  the  following 
general  account  of  their  manners  our  readers  will  be  interested : 

**  The  natives  of  Tombuctoo  are  a  stout,  healthy  race,  and  are 
seldom  sick,  although  they  expose  themselves  by  lying  out  in  the 
sun  at  mid-da}^,  when  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable  to  a  white 
man.  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  both  sexes  to  grease  themselves 
all  over  with  butter  produced  from  goat's  milk,  which  makes  the 
skin  smooth,  and  gives  it  a  shining  appearance.  1  his  is  usually 
renewed  every  day;  when  neglected,  the  skin  becomes  rough, 
greyish,  and  extremely  ugly.  They  usually  sleep  under  cover  at 
night ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  hottest  weather,  they  \n\\  lie  exposed 
to  the  night  air  with  little  or  no  covering,  notwithstanding  that  the 
fog  which  rises  from  the  river  descends  like  dew,  and  in  fact,'  at 
that  season,  supplies  the  want  of  rain. 

"  All  the  males  of  Tombuctoo  have  an  incision  on  their  faces 
from  the  top  of  the  forehead  down  to  the  nose,  from  which  pro- 
ceed other  lateral  incisions  over  the  eyebrows,  into  all  of  which  is 
inserted  a  blue  dye,  produced  from  a  kind  of  ore  which  is  found  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  women  have  also  incisions  oa 
their  faces,  but  in  a  different  fashion  ;  the  lines  being  from  two  to 
five  in  number,  cut  on  each  cheek  bone,  from  the  temple  straight 
downwards ;  they  are  al&o  stained  with  blue.  These  incisions 
being  made  on  the  faces  of  both  sexes  when  they  are  about  twelve 
months  old,  the  dyeing  materials  which  is  inserted  in  them  be- 
comes scarcely  visible  as  they  grow  up. 

"  Except  the  King  and  Queen  and  their  companions,  who  had 
a  change  of  dress  about  once  a  week,  the  people  were  in  general 
very  dirty,  sometimes  not  washing  themselves  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  together.  Besides  the  Queen,  who,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  wore  a  profusion  of  ivory  and  bone  ornaments  in  her  hair, 
some  of  a  square  shape,  and  others  about  as  thick  as  a  shilling, 
but  rather  smaller,  (strings  of  which  she  also  wore  about  her  wrists 
and  ankles)  many  of  the  women  were  decorated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; and  they  seemed  to  consider  hardly  any  favour  too  great  to 
be  conferred  on  the  person  who  would  make  them  a  present  of  these 
precious  ornaments.  Gold  ear-rings  were  much  worn.  Some  of 
the  women  had  also  rings  on  their  fingers  ;  but  these  appeared  to 
Adams  to  be  of  brass ;  and  as  many  of  the  latter  had  letters  upon 
them  (but  whether  in  the  lloman  or  Arabic  characters  Adams 
cannot  tell)  he  concluded  both  from  this  circumstance,  and  from 
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their  workmanship,  that  they  were  not  made  by  the  Negroes,  but 
obtained  from  the  Moorish  traders, 

"  'I  he  ceremony  of  marriage  amongst  the  upper  ranks  at  Tom- 
buctoo,  is  for  the  bride  to  go  in  the  day  time  to  the  King's  house, 
and  to  remain  there  until  after  sunset,  when  the  man  who  is  to  be 
her  husband  goes  to  fetch  her  away.  This  is  usually  followed  by  a 
feast  the  same  night,  and  a  dance.  Adams  did  not  observe  what 
ceremonies  were  used  in  the  marriages  of  the  lower  classes. 

"  As  it  is  common  to  have  several  concubines  besides  a  wife,  the 
women  are  continually  quarrelling  and  fighting.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  respect  with  wliich  tiiey  are 
each  treated  by  the  husband  ;  the  wife  always  having  a  decided 
pre-eminence.  The  Negroes,  however,  appeared  to  Adams  to  be 
jealous  and  severe  with  all  their  women,  frequently  beating  them 
ibr  apparently  very  little  cause. 

<'  .  he  women  appear  to  suffer  very  little  from  child-birth,  and 
they  will  be  seen  walking  about  as  usual  the  day  after  such  an 
event.  It  is  their  practice  to  grease  a  child  all  over  soon  after  its 
birth,  and  to  expose  it  for  about  an  hour  to  the  sun :  the  infants 
are  at  first  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  become  black  in  three  or  four 
days. 

"  Illicit  intercourse  appeared  to  be  but  little  regarded  amongst 
the  lower  orders ;  and  chastity  amongst  the  women  in  general 
seemed  to  be  preserved  only  so  far  as  their  situations  or  circum- 
stances rendered  it  necessary  for  their  personal  safety  or  conveni- 
ence. In  the  higher  ranks,  if  a  woman  prove  with  child  the  man 
li  punished  with  slavery,  unless  he  will  take  the  woman  for  his  wife 
and  maintam  her.  Adams  knew  an  instance  of  a  young  man,  who, 
having  refused  to  marry  a  woman  by  whom  he  had  a  child,  was  on 
that  account  condeuined  to  slavery.  He  afterwards  repented  ;  but 
was  not  then  permitted  to  retract  his  refusal,  and  was  sent  away  to 
be  sold."     P.  S'i. 

After  a  certain  time  both  hinistlf  and  his  brother  white  were 
ransomed  with  the  rest  of  the  JSJoors^  and  in  a  party  of  twenty- 
seven  llity  quilled  Tombuctoo,  proceeding  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, inchnnig  to  the  north.  i\\  the  coiiise  of  their  journey  he 
met  with  many  negro  traders  in  salt ;  they  arrived  at  Tudenny, 
a  large  village,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  (tf  JNIoors  and 
Negroc'S  where  there  are  large  ponds  and  beds  of  salt.  From 
this  place  ihey  proceeded  to  cross  tlie  great  sandy  Desert,  taking 
a  north  west  diieclion. 

"  The  next  day  they  entered  the  Desert ;  over  which  they  con- 
tinued to  travel  in  the  same  direction,  nine  and  twenty  days,  with- 
out meeting  a  single  human  being.  The  whole  wSy  was  a  sandy  plain, 
like  a  sea,  without  either  tree,  shrub,  or  grass.  After  travelling 
in  this  u)anner  about  fourteen  days  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen miles  a  day,  the  people  began  to  grow  very  weuk  ;  their  stock 
•f  water  began  to  run  siiort;  and  their  provisions  were  nearly  ex- 
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hausted.  The  ass  died  with  fatigue ;  and  its  carcase  was  immedi- 
ately cut  up  and  laden  on  the  camel,  where  it  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
served  for  food ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  supply,  some  of  the 
J^arty  must  have  died  of  hunger.  Being  asked  if  asses'  flesh  was 
good  eating,  Adams  replied  ;  '  It  was  as  good  to  my  taste  then,  as 
a  goose  would  be  now.' 

"  In  six  days  afterwards,  during  which  their  pace  was  slackened 
to  not  more  than  twelve  miles  a  day,  they  arrived  at  a  place  where 
it  was  expected  water  would  be  found ;  but  to  their  great  disap- 
pointment, owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the  hollow  place,  of 
about  thirty  yards  in  circumference,  was  found  quite  dry. 

"  All  their  stock  of  water  at  this  time  consisted  of  four  goat 
skins,  and  those  not  full,  holding  from  one  to  two  gallons  each  ; 
and  it  was  known  to  the  Moors  that  they  had  then  ten  days  further 
to  travel  before  they  could  obtain  a  supply. 

*'  In  this  distressing  dilemma,  it  was  resolved  to  mix  the  re- 
maining water  witfi  camels'  urine.  The  allowance  of  this  mixture 
to  each  camel  was  only  about  a  quart  for  the  whole  ten  days :  each 
man  was  allowed  not  more  than  about  half  a  pint  a  day. 

"  'fhe  Moors  who  had  been  in  confinement  at  I  ombuctoo  be- 
coming every  day  weaker,  three  of  them  in  the  four  following 
days  lay  down,  unable  to  proceed.  They  were  then  placed  upon 
the  camels :  but  continued  exposure  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  camels,  soon  rendered  them 
unable  to  support  themselves,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
day  they  made  another  attempt  to  pursue  their  journey  on  foot, 
but  could  not.  The  next  niDrning  at  day  break  they  were  found 
dead  on  the  sand,  in  the  place  were  they  had  lain  down  at  night, 
and  were  left  behind  without  being  buried.  The  next  day  another 
of  them  lay  down  ;  and,  like  his  late  unfortunate  companions,  was 
left  to  perish:  but  on  the  following  day  one  of  the  Moors  deter- 
mined to  remain  behind,  in  the  hope  that  he  who  had  dropped  the 
day  before  might  still  come  up,  and  be  able  to  follow  the  party : 
some  provisions  were  left  with  him.  At  this  time  it  v/as  expected, 
what  proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  they  were  within  a  da^^'s  march  of 
their  town :  Out  neither  of  the  men  ever  afterwards  made  his  ap- 
pearance;  and  Adams  has  no  doubt  that  they  perished."    P,  50. 

After  this  dreadful  fatigue  and  misery  they  arrived  at  rieid 
Duleiin,  A  vUlage  of  t.nis  inhabited  entirely  by  Moojs.  The 
iirst  fortnight  was  allovved  to  the  captives  to  recruit  ll-eir  ex- 
hausted strength,  but  after  that  Adams  and  his  companion  were 
«et  to  lake  care  of  the  goats  and  sheep.  In  this  state  they  wag 
kept  nearly  eleven  months,  when  upon  the  remonstiance  of 
Ai^i*i"s^  Ins  master  declared  his  intention  of  keepn.'g  hun  a-^  a 
slave.  Adams  upon  this  became  sulky,  and  neglected  his  duty, 
for  which  he  received  a  very  severe  beating.  He  rtmained  ihrtfe 
days  in  hi&  master's  tent  inactive,  being  required  however  by  !)I3 
master's  wife  lo  go  to  a  distant  well  for  some  water,  hu  resolved 
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to  attempt  an  escape,  and  proceeded  with  a  camel  about  twenty 
miles  without  stopping,  %vhen  the  beast  lay  down  with  fatigue. 

«  The  next  morning  at  day  light  he  mounted  again,  and  pushed 
on  till  about  nine  o'clock,  when  he  perceived  a  smoke  a-head, 
which  he  approached.  There  was  a  small  hillock  between  him  and 
this  place,  ascending  which,  he  discovered  about  forty  or  fifty 
tents  pitched,  and  on  looking  back  he  saw  two  camels  coming 
towards  him,  witli  a  rider  on  each.  Not  knowing  whether  these 
were  pursuers,  or  strsn;g;ers  going  to  the  place  in  view,  but  being 
greatly  alarmed,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  forwards.  On  draw- 
ing near  to  the  town,  a  number  of  women  came  out,  and  he  ob- 
eerved  about  a  hundred  Moors  standing  in  a  row  in  the  act  of 
prayer,  having  their  faces  towards  the  east,  and  at  times  kneeling 
down,  and  leaning  their  heads  to  the  ground.  On  the  women  dis- 
covering Adams,  they  expressed  great  surprise  at  seeing  a  white 
man.  He  enquired  of  them  the  name  of  the  place,  and  they  told 
him  it  was  Hilla  Gibla.  Soon  afterwards  the  two  camels,  before 
spoken  of,  arriving,  the  rider  of  one  of  them  proved  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  camel  on  which  Adams  had  escaped,  and  the  other 
his  master.  At  this  time  Adams  was  sitting  under  a  tent  speaking 
to  the  Governor,  whose  name  was  Mahomet,  telling  him  his  story ; 
they  were  soon  joined  by  his  two  pursuers,  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  people. 

"  Upon  his  master  claiming  him,  Adams  protested  that  he  would 
not  go  back;  that  his  master  had  frequently  promised  to  take  him 
to  Suerra,  but  had  broken  his  premises ;  and  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  either  to  obtain  his  liberty  or  die.  Upon  hearing  both 
sides,  the  Governor  determined  in  favour  of  Adams ;  and  gave  his 
master  to  understand,  that  if  he  was  willing  to  exchange  him  for  a 
bushel  of  dates  and  a  camel,  he  should  have  them;  but  if  not,  he 
should  have  nothing.  As  Adam's  master  did  not  approve  of  these 
conditions,  a  violent  altercation  arose ;  but  at  length  finding  the 
Governor  determined,  and  that  better  terms  were  not  to  be  had, 
he  accepted  the  first  ofier,  and  Adams  became  the  slave  of  Ma- 
homet."    P.  56. 

Here  he  continued  under  very  good  usage  about  six  months, 
when  from  an  is-trigue  in  which  he  was  detected  with  a  wife  of 
his  governor,  aUei  mufeii  altercation,  he  was  sold  to  Boenck,  a 
trader,  whose  residence  was  at  Hilla  Gibla.  It  appeared  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  new  master,  to  cany  him  to  Mogadore 
to  be  ransomed  by  the  British  Consul,  after  manv  days  journey, 
in  a  course  north-west,  they  arrived  at  Ilieta  Mouessa  Ali. 

"  Kieta  Mouc^sa  Ali  was  the  largest  place  Adams  had  seen  in 
Avhich  there  were  no  houses,  there  being  not  less  than  a  hundred 
tents.  Here  was  a  small  brook  issuing  from  a  mountain,  being  the 
only  one  he  had  seen  except  that  at  Soudenny ;  but  the  vegetation 
was  not  more   abundant  than  at  other  places.     They  remained 
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here  about  a  month ;  during  which  Adams  was  as  usual  employed 
in  tending  camels.  As  the  time  hung  very  heavy  on  his  hands, 
and  he  saw  no  preparation  for  their  departure  for  Wadinoon,  and 
his  anxiety  to  reach  that  place  had  been  very  much  excited  by  the 
intelligence  that  there  were  other  Christians  there,  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  making  inquiry  respecting  the  coarse  and  distance ; 
and  being  at  length  of  opinion  that  he  might  find  his  way  thither, 
he  one  evening  determined  to  desert;  and  accordingly  he  set  out 
on  foot  alone,  with  a  small  supply  of  dried  goats'  flesh,  relying 
upon  getting  a  further  supply  at  the  villages,  which  he  understood 
were  on  the  road.  He  had  travelled  the  whole  of  that  night,  and 
until  about  noon  the  next  day  without  stopping  ;  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  party  of  three  or  four  men  on  camels,  who  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  It  seems  they  expected  t)jat  Adams 
had  been  persuaded  to  leave  Hieta  Mouessa  Ali,  by  some  persons 
who  wished  to  take  him  to  Wudinoon  for  sale ;  and  they  were 
therefore  greatly  pleased  to  find  him  on  foot,  and  alone.  Instead 
of  ill  treating  him  as  he  apprehended  they  would  do,  they  merely 
conducted  him  back  to  Hieta  Mouessa  Ali ;  from  whence,  in  three 
or  four  days  afterwards,  Abdallah  and  a  small  party  departed, 
taking  him  with  them.  They  travelled  hve  days  in  a  north-west 
direction  at  about  sixteen  miles  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day  reached  Wadinoon ;  having  seen  no  habitations  oxi  their  route 
except  a  few  scattered  tents  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  town." 
P.  62. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Wednoon  or  Wadhioon,  a  small 
town  consisting  of  about  forty  houses  and  some  tents.  Here  he 
found  Dolbre,  the  Mate^  and  Davihoii,  and  \\'il!iams,  two  other 
seamen  of  his  old  ship.  They  had  been  there  for  twelve  months, 
and  were  the  property  of  the  son  of  the  governor.  Here  he  met 
also  with  a  French  renegade,  who  lived  by  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  In  this  place  they  were  used  with  the  utmost  bar- 
barity :  Dolbre,  the  mate,  being  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  unable 
to  work,  was  killed  in  a  lit  of  passion  by  his  master.  The  other 
two  renounced  their  religion^  but  Adams  in  the  midst  of  his  suf- 
ferings remained  firm. 

"  As  Adams  was  the  only  remaining  Christian  at  Wadinoon,  he 
became  in  a  more  especial  manner  an  object  of  the  derision  and 
persecution  of  the  Moors,  who  were  constantly  upbraiding  and  re- 
viling him,  and  telling  him  that  his  soul  would  be  lost  unless  he 
became  a  Mohammedan,  insomuch  that  his  life  M'as  becomino-  in- 
tolerable ;  when,  only  three  days  after  Williams  and  Davison  had 
renounced  their  religion,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr  Joseph 
Dupuis,  British  Consul  at  Mogadore,  addressed  to  the  Christian 
prisoners  at  Wadinoon,  under  cover  to  the  Governor;  in  v/hich 
the  Consul,  after  exhorting  them  most  earnestly  not  to  give  up 
their  religion,   whatever  might   befai  theraj^   assured  them  tJiat 
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within  a  month,  he  should  be  able  to  procure  their  liberty.  Davi- 
son heard  the  letter  rend  apparently  uithout  emotion,  but  Williams 
became  so  agitated,  that  he  let  it  drop  out  of  his  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  From  this  time  Adams  experienced  no  particular  ill  treatment ; 
but  he  was  required  to  work  as  usual  About  a  month  more  elapsed, 
when  the  man  who  bronchi  the  letter,  who  was  a  servant  of  the 
British  Consul,  disguised  as  a  trader,  made  known  to  Adams  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  his  release ;  and  the  next  day  they 
Stt  out  together  for  Mogadore. 

"  On  quitting  Wadinoon,  (where  Adams  is  confident  h^  stayed 
more  t  an  twelve  months;  the  second  year's  crop  of  tobacco  hav- 
ing been  completely  got  in  before  his  departure)  they  proceeded 
in  a  northerly  direction,  travelling  on  mules  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  in  fifteen  days  arrived  at  Mogadore.  The  first 
night  they  stopped  at  a  vil}aa:e  called  Akkadia,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  mountain.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Adams  saw  olive 
trees,  anu  palm  trees  from  the  nuts  of  which  oil  is  extracted.  The 
place  consisted  of  about  twenty  houses;  some  of  them  two  stories 
high.  Having  slept  there,  they  set  out  the  next  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  the  following  day  about  sun-set  reached  another  vil- 
lage, the  name  of  which  he  does  not  remember.  Here  were  only 
a  iiiw  houses,  but  a  great  many  tents,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
large  fields  of  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  barley.  Adams  thinks  this 
place  was  all  the  property  of  one  man. 

"  1  he  place  at  which  tliey  next  stopped,  having  travelled  that 
day  in  a  north-east  direction,  was  the  residence  of  a  great  warrior 
named  Cidi  Heshem,  who  had  with  him  upwards  of  six  hundred 
black  men  and  Moors,  most  of  them  armed  with  muskets,  which 
they  kept  in  excellent  order.  Adams  was  informed  that  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  service  any  runaway  Negroes  or  Moors  ;  to  whom 
he  gave  liberty  on  condition  of  their  entering  into  his  service.  He 
appeal  eu  to  be  very  rich :  having  numerous  camels,  goats,  sheep, 
ftnd  horned  cattle,  and  abundance  of  piece  goods  of  various  kinds, 
as  also  shoes  and  other  manufactures  which  were  exposed  for  sale 
in  shops  kept  by  Jews.  The  place  was  called  after  its  owner,  Bled 
de  Cidi  Heshem,  in  the  district  of  Suz,  and  to  the  best  of  Adams's 
recollection,  contained  from  twenty  to  thirty  houses.  Here  he 
saw  a  great  quantity  of  silver  money,  principally  dollars.  Cidi 
Heshem  was  at  war  with  tlie  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

"  After  staying  one  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  Adams  and 
his  companion  proceeded  on  their  journey ;  and  the  following  night 
slept  at  a  place  where  there  were  onh'  two  huts.  The  next  day 
they  arrived  at  a  place  of  a  similar  description,  and  then  set  out, 
expecting  to  arrive  at  a  large  town,  situate  on  a  high  hill  by  the 
sea  side  named  in  Knglish  Sania  Cruz,  (where  he  was  told,  for- 
merly H  British  (onsul  resided,)  but  called  by  the  Moors  Agadeer. 
7  h.i^y  did  not,  however,  get  so  far ;  but  reached  a  place  called  Cidi 
Miihoiptcia  Moussa,  situate  ju  a  wide  sandy  plain,  where  the  har^ 
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vest  being  just  got  in,  the  inhabitants  were  holding  a  market,  at 
which  theie  appeared  to  be  assembled  not  less  than  Tour  thousand 
persons  from  all  quarters,  who  had  goods  of  all  descriptions  for 
sale.  This  market,  he  was  told,  is  held  once  a  year,  and  lasts 
for  five  days.  Here  Adams's  companion  was  met  by  several  per- 
sons of  his  acquaintance,  who  seemed  greatly  delighted  at  his  suc- 
cess in  effecting  his  (Adams's)  liberation;  some  of  them  spoke 
English."     P.  74. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  rejoice  in  the  deliverance  of  a  poor 
man,  who,  for  his  constancy  in  maintaining  the  Christian  faith, 
was  subjected  to  such  barbarity.  To  tiiose  of  our  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  Xeiiophou,  the  joy  of  Adams  on  the  first 
liew  of  the  sea,  will  appear  not  inferior  to  the  transport  of  the 
Greeks  in  ancient  times 

"  About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fifth  day,  ascending  a  hill,  they 
discovered  the  town  of  Mogadore  beneath  them,  and  square  rigged 
vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  ;  the  sight  of  which,  says  Adams,  '  I 
can  no  otherwise  describe  than  by  saying,  I  felt  as  if  a  new  life 
had  been  given  to  me.'  In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  they 
entered  the  town,  and  immediately  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Governor,  who  sent  Adams  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  British  CoU'sul ; 
by  whom  he  was  received  into  his  house,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most kindness.  '  Never,'  says  Adams,  '  shall  I  forget  the  kind- 
ness of  this  good  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  study  how  to  make 
me  comibrtable  and  happy.'  "     P.  78. 

The  most  curious  part  of  tli'S  nairative,  of  the  fidelity  of 
whicli  we  entertani  not  the  slightest  doubt,  is  the  account  of 
Tombuctoo.  To  many  of  our  readers  the  description  of  this 
place  by  Leo,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  familiar.  But 
both  hy  him  and  by  many  subsequent  writers  both  (lie  extent 
and  the  importance  of  this  city  appear  to  have  been  nuicii  over- 
rated. Upon  this  point  we  were  much  pleased  willi  some  obser- 
vations in  the  Editoi's  concUidnig  remarks. 

"  And  here,  we  may  remark,  that  the  relative  rank  of  Tombuc- 
too amongst  the  cities  of  central  Africa,  and  its  present  importance 
with  reference  to  European  ob;ects,  appear  to  us,  to  be  considera- 
bly over-rated.  The  descriptions  of  Leo  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
may  indeed  lend  a  colour  to  the  brilliant  anticipations  in  which 
«ome  sanguine  minds  have  indulged  on  the  same  subjects  in  t!ie 
yiineteentli ;  but  with  reference  to  tiie  commercial  pursuits  of  Euro- 
peans, it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  the  very  circunsstance 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  importance  of  Tombuctoo  to 
the  traders  of  Barbary,  and  consequently,  of  much  of  its  taine 
amongst  us, -its  frontier  situation  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  at 
the  extreme  northern  limiis  of  the  Negro  population, — will  of  ne- 
cessity have  a  contrary  operation  now  ;  since  a  shorter  and  securer 
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channel  for  European  enterprise  into  the  central  regions  of  Africa, 
has  been  opened  by  the  intrepidity  and  perseverance  of  Park,  from 
the  south-western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  Independently  of  this  consideration,  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  Tombuctoo  has  in  reality  declined  of  late,  from  the 
wealth  and  consequence  which  it  appears  formerly  to  have  enjoyed. 
The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have,  described  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  oppressions  of  the  Moors,  the  resistance  of  the 
Negroes,  the  frequent  change  of  masters,  and  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty consequent  upon  these  intestine  struggles,  would  all  lead 
directly  and  inevitably  to  this  result.  That  they  have  led  to  it, 
may  be  collected  from  other  sources  than  Adams.  Even  Park,  to 
whom  so  brilliant  a  description  of  the  city  was  given  by  some  of  his 
informants,  was  told  by  others,  that  it  was  surpassed  in  opulence 
and  size,  by  Haoussa,  JValet,  and  probably  by  Jiimie.  Several  in- 
stances also  occur  in  both  his  Missions,  which  prove  that  a  consi- 
derable trade  from  Barbary  Is  carried  on  direct  from  the  Desert, 
to  Sego  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  without  ever  touching  at 
Tombuctoo  ;  and  this  most  powerful  of  the  states  of  Africa  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  according  to  Leo,  is  now,  in  the  nineteenth,  to 
all  appearance,  a  mere  tributary  dependency  of  a  kingdom  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Leo,  even  by  name. 

**  Such  a  decline  of  the  power  and  commercial  importance  of 
Tombuctoo,  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
decay  of  the  city  itself:  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  Adams's  des- 
cription of  its  external  appearance  will  be  rejected  on  account  of 
its  improbability,  by  those  who  recollect  that  Leo  describes  the 
habitations  of  the  natives  in  Ms  time,  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Narrative  wotc;  and  that  the  flourishing  cities  of  Sego  and 
Sansanding  appear,  from  Park's  accounts,  to  be  built  of  mud,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  Adams  describes  the  houses  of  Tom- 
buctoo."    P.  180. 

We  are  much  gratified  by  the  learned  researches  of  the  Editor, 
which  form  a  proper  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative. 
An  excellent  map  accon)panies  the  work,  and  every  information 
is  both  abundantly  and  unaffectedly  supplied,  which  can  illustrate 
and  coufnm  the  narrative  itself.  The  uhole  publication  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  the 
poor  man  has  relumed  home  with  a  handsome  gratuity  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  bear  his  expeuces,  and  that  this  publi- 
cation is  dedicated  to  his  future  benetit. 


Art.  VIT.  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  on  Simdaj/,  the  24///  of  March,  ]Bl6,  at  the  Con- 
secration  of  the  lion,   and   Right    Rev.   Edward    Legge, 

l.l:  d. 
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LL.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Bi/  the  Rev.  Charles  Parr 
Barney,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Crewe.  Published  by  Command  of  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  4to.  32  pp.  Payne  and  Foss. 
1816.. 

As  to  Visitation  Sermons  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  most 
^ound  and  able  exhortations  to  the  performance  of  the  clerical 
duty,  so  to  Consecration  Sermons  we  are  obliged  for  a  perpetual 
recurrence  to  the  first  principles  of  the  order,  the  discipline,  and 
the  polily  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  that  in  these  times  such 
important  subjects  should  be  discussed  with  ability,  and  insisted 
upon  with  power ;  it  is  well  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
should  be  perpetually  reminded,  that  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong,  is  founded  on  the  Apostles  and  ^Martyrs,  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone. 

Among  the  excellent  discourses  which  we  have  seen  upon 
these  points,  the  Sermon  before  us  is  entitled  to  a  considerable 
rank;  it  is  an  impressive  and  energetic  composition.  Mr. 
Burney  takes  as  bis  text,  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  Our  insufficiency  is  of 
God.  He  tirst  investigates  the  nature  and  the  purposes  of  that 
sufficiency  which  the  Apostles  claimed ;  he  shews  how,  in  a 
modified  degree,  it  was  imparted  to  others ;  and  he  proves  the 
necessity  and  the  appointment  of  a  settled  succession  of  ministers. 
As  the  latter  of  these  points  is  extremely  well  treated  by  our 
Author,  we  shall  extract  the  passage  at  length. 

"  The  Glorification  of  God,  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  were 
the  Purposes,  for  which  this  marvellous  interposition  of  Heaven 
had  been  manifested  : — Purposes,  at  once  the  grandest,  which  could 
occupy  the  human  mind,  and,  in  their  majesty  and  mercy,  pre-emi- 
nently worthy  of  iheir  divine  original.  The  Establishment  of  a 
Christian  Church,  so  exultingly  foretold  by  the  long  line  of  Pro- 
phets, who  successively  enlightened  God's  ancient  people,  was 
equally  subordinate  to  both  those  momentous  objects.  The  agency 
cf  secondary  causes  has  constantly  been  the  channel,  by  which  the 
Creator  has  dealed  with  his  Creatures :  this  instrumentality  is  a 
prime  engine  in  His  moral  government ;  and,  unsupported  by  the 
Sacerdotal  Office,  brief,  it  may  well  be  feared,  would  be  the  exist- 
ence of  any  Religion.  A  fixed  Succession  in  the  Priesthood,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  necessary  to  the  very  intention,  as  well  as  dura- 
bility, of  a  Church ;  but  conformable  moreover  to  the  practice  and 
directions,  which  we  discover  in  the  Inspired  Writings. 

"  The  Israehtes  are  there  styled  a  "  Kingdom  of  Priests,"  and 
their  History  is  the  History  of  the  True  P.,eligion.  Their  Scriptures 
particularize  the  means,  which  were  devised,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Standing  Ministry,  to  keep  the  Nation  from  idolatry,  and  their 
Service  from  corruption.     Christians  also,  now  "  the  people  of 

God," 
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God,"  are  likewise  denominated  "  a  chosen  generation,"  and  av 
*♦  holy  Priesthood  ;"  and  the  Scriptures,  which  they  acknowledge 
as  their  proper  rule,  bear  decisive  evidence  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Stated  Ministry'  among  them,  for  the  preservation  of  their  Faith, 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  Worship. 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  tne,  for  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  Gospel,"  are  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah,  so  point- 
edly applied  by  our  Saviour  to  himself  in  the  S)'nagogue  at  Naza- 
reth. Here  then,  God,  the  Father,  sends  the  Son, — sends  Him, 
who  is  described  to  be  the  "  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  Pro- 
fession," and,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  errand,  as  we 
know  from  his  own  declaration,  He  sent  his  Apostles.  "  As  my 
Father  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you, — receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
In  no  other  way  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  afterwards  fitted  for  their 
Ministry,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  for  the  same  groat 
end,  their  Disciples,  and  other  Holy  Men,  were  commissioned  to 
send  Ministers  in  regular  continuation.  Titus,  for  example,  was 
*'  appointed"  to  "  ordo.in  Elders  in  every  City"  within  his  own  im- 
mediate Charge;  and  'Vimothy  likewise,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  life  and  docti-ine  of  that  eminent  Apostle,  whose  "  own  Son'' 
lie  was  "  in  the  Faith,''  is  even  yet  more  explicitly  exhorted  to 
*'  commit"  this  knowledge  *'  to  faithful  men,  who  should  be  able 
to  teach  others  also." 

Tradition,  doubtless,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  method, 
by  which,  rhroughout  antiquity.  Knowledge  and  Religion  were 
either  imparted,  or  preservecL  With  respect  to  the  Apostles,  we 
may  believe,  that  rpany  sayings  and  actions  of  their  Master,  which 
have  not  been  recorded  for  our  use,  assisted  them  in  the  work  of 
Conversion,  and  descended  to  the  Children  of  those,  whom  they  had 
first  turned  to  the  Faith.  Instruction,  however,  was  not  their  only 
duty  ;  their  Commission  implied  authorit}'^,  and,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  "  authority  and  obedience  are  reciprocal  terms.''  This 
authorit3%  consequently,  they  exerted  in  its  fullest  plenitude,  and 
their  summary  mode  of  punishment  banishes  all  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  their  powers.  Besides,  ihis  Commission  was  not 
to  be  confined  to  themselves, — for  how,  otherwise,  during  the  life 
of  Man,  could  its  extensive  province  have  been  filled  I — Neither 
was  it  designed  to  perish  with  their  persons,  for  how,  then,  could 
its  ultimate  advantages  have  ever  been  secured? — I  he  first  Minis- 
ters would  gradually  quit  the  world,  but  the  Office,  which  they  held, 
was  not  to  expire  with  its  original  possessours: — the  Commission 
was  not  void,  at  least  until  it  had  been  so  pronounced,  and  Scripture 
contains  no  record  of  any  such  abolition.  Just  too,  as  in  secular 
Government,  the  "  lordship,"  which  Sovereigns  "  exercise,"  or  the 
deference,  which  they  exact,  does  not  so  much  attach  to  the  Per- 
son, as  to  the  Rank  and  Station,  which  he  occupies, — so  the  effi-- 
cacy  ot  the  Spiritual  Administration,  vested  in  the  Apostles,  did 
not  depend  on  their  individual  excellencies  or  attainments :  how- 
ever valuable  there  qualities  might  have  been  in  themselves, — how- 
ever 
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ever  edifying  as  ensamples,  or  corroborative  as  aids, — the  validity 
of  each  Official  Act  arose  solely  from  their  Office,  which  again  drew 
its  sar>ction  from  the  Supreme  Head. 

"  Ordination,  then,  originating  in  Christ,  with  Succession,  au- 
thorized by  Him,  commencing  with  the  Apostles,  and  maintained 
without  intermission  in  their  Representatives,  is  the  Outward  Sign, 
by  which  the  Christian  Priesthood  was  at  first  constituted,  by  which 
it  at  present  subsists,  and  by  which  it  is  designed  to  endui-e  "  unto 
the  end."  The  reasons  for  the  perpetuity  of  this  appointment  have 
been  amply  detailed,  and  no  single  historical  fact  is  supported  by 
more  accumulated  evidence,  than  the  unbroken  Succession  in  the 
jVlinistry  fiom  the  Apostolic  times.  We  know  from  early  Ecclesi- 
astical Writers,  that  every  particular  Church,  existing  in  their  day, 
traced  back  the  series  of  their  Spiritual  Governours  to  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  and  that  the  Ordinances,  instituted  in  the  begin- 
ning, continued  by  descent  in  undiminished  force.  The  Parent- 
Church  at  Jerusalem  furnished  the  model  for  other  Churches  : — 
similar  rites  were  practised,  and  the  same  faith  held, — the  same 
doctrines  were  preached,  and  the  same  Lord  worshipped ;  and  thus 
were  all  Believers  built  upon  one  Rock,  and  all  reputed  Members 
of  one  Church,  i  he  Sacerdotal  Office  passed,  by  uninterrupted 
transmission,  from  those,  whom  Christ  had  himself  called  to  be  the 
Stewards  of  his  Household;  nor  did  the  controversies,  on  doctrinal 
or  practical  subjects  among  the  Christians  of  those  days,  affect 
either  the  jurisdiction,  inherent  in  the  Priesthood,  or  the  Commis- 
sion, from  which  it  primarily  took  its  rise.  1  he  Government  of  the 
Church,  in  its  general  outline  and  essential  character,  remained 
uniform  and  undisturbed.  Miraculous  power  and  supernatural 
endowments,  indeed,  were  gradually  withdrawn, —  either  because 
their  continuance  might  destroy  their  effect, — or  because  their  ne- 
cessity had  abated,  and  the  object,  for  which  they  were  at  first 
given,  had  been  accomplished.  Still,  such  a  measure  of  grace  was 
afforded,  as  might  sustain  that  Catholic  ChurcJh  of  Christ,  which 
had  been  incorporated  for  the  admission  of  all,  whom  He  had, 
*'  by  his  blood,  redeemed  to  God  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation." 

*'  Those  changes  in  Discipline  and  Administration  alone  have 
been  adopted,  which  were  natural  to  the  revolutions  of  society,  or 
were  modifications,  inseparable  from  an  Establishment,  thus  des- 
tined for  universal  reception,  'i  he  favoured  Witnesses  of  their 
Lord's  life  and  resurrection,  in  addition  to  the  high  privilege, 
which  they  enjoyed  in  associating  with  the  Son  of  CTod,  possessed 
likewise  that  perfect  and  unerring  testimony,  which  only  personal 
acquaintance  can  supply, — yet  each  generation  of  Teachers,  true 
to  their  sacred  charge,  faithfully  delivered  to  others  the  knowledge, 
traditionally  committed  to  themselves.  Qualifications  and  p -wers, 
identically,  or  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  those  bestowed  on  the 
Apostles,  never  were  the  portion  of  any  other  Pastours.— yet  the 
prerogatives  of  Ordination  and  general  Superintendence, — the 
*        '  vahdity 
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validity  and  consequent  grace,  annexed  to  the  Outward  and  Sacra- 
mental Functions  of  the  Priestly  Office,  and  the  vicarious  autho- 
rity, by  which  they  admitted  and  retained,  blessed  and  censured 
their  Flocks,  were,  in  their  operation,  effectual  and  unimpaired. 
Prophecies  might  fail,  tongues  might  cease,  but  the  Church  was  to 
abide  for  ever, — stablished  on  those  immovable  and  everlasting 
foundations,  on  which  alone  could  securely  rest  the  "  means  of 
grace  and  the  hopes  of  glory". "     P.  13. 

On  the  imposition  of  hands,  by  which  both  the  episcopal  and 
the  sacerdotal  office  is  conferred,  our  Author  thus  justly  re- 
marks. 

**  Outward  and  Symbolical  Signs,  indicative  of  Spiritual  Virtue, 
characterize  every  Act  of  Christian  Ministration,  and,  on  this  Day, 
the  attendant  Bishops,  themselves  "  partakers  of  the  Heavenly 
calling,''  communicate  the  distinctive  functions  of  their  Order  by 
Imposition  of  Hands.  This  is  the  significant  Rite  of  blessing,  con- 
secrating, and  ordaining,  natural,  perhaps,  in  itself,  and  sanctioned 
by  ancient  and  reverential  usage  :— thus  were  Patriarchal  benedic- 
tions given, — thus  were  miraculous  healings  effected — thus  did 
Joshua,  when  constituted  as  the  successour  of  Moses,  receive  at  his 
Hands  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom, — and  thus,  afterwards,  by  the  Divine 
Appointment,  were  the  Ministers  of  Christ  ordained,  and  the  Apos- 
tolate  itself  conferred.  In  our  Church,  built  Jointly  on  Scripture 
and  on  Antiquity,  this  Rite,  sacred  and  authoritative,  is  reserved 
to  the  Superiour  Order  of  her  Priesthood, — and  practised,  when, 
in  their  Episcopal  capacity,  they  Confirm,  or  Ordain, — and  parti- 
cularly, when,  in  the  Solemnity  for  perpetuating  the  Apostolical 
Succession, they  perform  the  holy  Office  of  Consecration."  P.  29. 

Mr.  Burney  has  given  us  a  copious  list  of  references  to  the 
most  celebrated  authors,  should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  beyond  the  liaiits  of  a  single  sermon.  We 
could  wish  that  the  books  to  wliich  he  refers  were  read  with 
more  general  attention,  as  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  meet 
the  rising  errors  of  the  day. 


Art.  VIII.  37/(?  Duties  and  Dangers  of  the  Chiiatian  Mi~ 
niitri/  comidered,  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  Charlotte  Chape!., 
Edinburgh,  on  Monday,  June  24,  181 6,  at  an  Ordination 
held  bi/  the  Right  Meverend  IDaniel  Sandford,  D.  D. 
and  now  published  at  the  Request  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Clergy  present.  By  the  Rev.  U.  Morchead,  A.  M.  of  Ba- 
llot College,  Oxford,  Junior  Minister  of  the  Episciipal  Cha. 

pel. 
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pel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Pp.41.  Is.  Con- 
stable,   Edinburgh;     Longman  and  Co.  LondoH.     1816. 

iVxR.  Moreliead  is  already  well  known  by  a  volume  of  sermons, 
which  both  merited  and  obtained  a  large  share  of  public  patron- 
age. He  has  lately  published  a  second  volume,  which  we  shall 
notice  very  soon,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet  (as  it 
also  merits)  with  similar  approbation. 

The  discourse  now  before  us  is  very  creditable  to  the  preacher, 
and  peculiarly  interesting  to  our  feelings,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  in  the  communion  of  which  Mr.  M.  how 
lives.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  in  every  particular 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  similar  to  our  own,  with 
the  single  difference  of  being  only  tolerated,  not  established. 
It  exhibits  to  us  in  practice,  the  spiritual  authority,  which  forms 
the  ultimate  and  the  sacred  sanction  of  our  own  system.  We 
are  peculiarly  gratified  to  see  a  man  of  INIr.-M.'s  talents  and  re- 
spectability, educated  and  ordained  among  ourselves,  supporting 
with  such  steady  ability  and  such  conciliating  candour,  the  same 
system,  in  circumstances  so  different.  We  have  much  satis- 
faction in  seeing  him  honoured  with  the  high  distinction  of  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  our  young  Princess.  If  he  rise,  as  he  de- 
serves, and  as  he  probably  will  rise,  to ,  high  preferment  among 
us,  his  disinterested  services  in  the  humble  Church  to  which  he 
is  now  attached,  will  be  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfactioa 
to  himself,  and  will  entitle  us  to  hope  that  he  will  come  among 
us,  actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  principles  of  our  sacred 
profession.  Our  Establishmeut  is  interesting  to  ourselves  and 
important  to  the  constitution  of  our  country.  It  is  best  sup- 
ported, however,  by  those,  who,  to  a  respect  for  the  civil  sanc- 
tions by  which  it  is  guarded,  add  a  reverence  for  its  spiritual 
authority,  on  which  we  would  ultimately  rest  its  defence.  We 
are  proud  of  our  Establishment ;  but  we  would  rather  claim 
the  allegiance  and  the  devotion  of  her  members  to  the  ordinance 
of  God,  than  to  the  arrangements  of  man.  On  this  account, 
we  always  hail  our  Scottish  brethren  as  friends,  on  whose  pu- 
rity of  principle  we  can  rely  in  every  extremity.  They  have  been 
tried  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  they  shew  us  the  value  of 
that  principle,  which,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  ornament  and 
tlie  best  support  of  our  Church. 

From  Romans  i.  1.  Mr.  M.  points  out  first  the  *'  duties 
which  follow  from  a  separation  unto  the  Gospel,"  He  t:on- 
siders  the  divine  authority  of  the  ministerial  commission  and  the 
sacred  import  of  the  sacramental  seals,  l!ie  administration  of 
vhich  is  exclusively  committed  to  those  who  are  regularly  se- 
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parated  unto  the  Gospel.  lu  t!iis  view,  as  ministers  of  a  HE^ 
VEALED  RELIGION,  and  administrators  of  rites  whicii  are  of 
divine  institution,  he  jastW  claims  the  right  to  magnify  his  oiiice, 
the  source  and  inttiUion  of  which  are  equally  sacred  and  saUi- 
tary.  After  considering  "  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood,"  he  pntceeds  in  the  second  place  to  point  (mt 
and  enforce  "  the  duties  which  attach  to  it."  He  considers  m 
the  third  place,  wi.h  great  and  adecting  impartiality,  "  the  na- 
ture of  those  dangers  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  faithiul  dis» 
charge  of  the  clerical  office."  Mr.  M.  concludes  his  very  able 
and  interesting  discourse  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  community  to  which  he  now  belongs.  We 
could  make  many  extracts,  which  we  are  persuaded  would  please 
and  instruct  our  readers.  We  select  the  following,  because  the 
facts  are  very  interesting.  Tliey  are  not  familiar  to  us,  but  the 
evidence  is  unquestionable. 

*'  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  the  happi- 
ness to  be  members,  was,  as  you  too  well  know,  from  its  supposed 
political  attachments,  for  many  years  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  in  this  country ;  and  1  believe  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  forced  to  undergo  many  severities  trom  the 
dark  character  of  the  times,  which  it  required  all  its  firmness  and 
principle  to  bear  with  Christian  magnanimity  and  patience.  It  is, 
I  believe,  now  as  generally  acknowledged,  that  this  noble  part  it 
performed—  that  throughout  every  trial  and  severity,  its  pastors 
stood  firm  to  the  rehgious  principles  which  they  maintained ; 
and  exhibited,  amid  persecution,  and  poverty,  and  neglect 
somewhat  of  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  tlie  primitive  mar- 
tyrs. These  disastrous  days  are  passed  ;  the  temporary  wrath  of 
man,  has  ended  in  •  the  pniise  of  God ;'  and  while  we  of  this 
Church  look  back  with  gratitude  to  those  humble  but  intrepid 
men  who  have  secured  to  us  the  unbroken  order  of  a  spiritual  de- 
scent, we  look  back  with  veneration  upon  those  examples  of  pa- 
tience, of  perseverance,  and  of  piety,  M'hich  they  have  so  fully  af- 
forded us,  and  by  which  alone  we  feel,  that  the  Ch\irch  they  have 
preserved  and  adorned,  can  be,  in  our  hands,  either  adorned  or  pre- 
served. To  be  a  member  of  such  a  Church,  carries  with  it,  in- 
deed, a  more  than  common  obligation  to  become  '  separated  unto 
the  Gospel  of  God,'  without  any  private  or  less  holy  view.  In 
the  days  which  it  has  been  our  blessing  to  see,  the  faith  and  the 
purity  so  admirably  displayed  by  this  Church,  during  the  times  of 
her  persecution,  have  as  bountifully  been  rewarded.  The  politi- 
cal calamities  in  which  she  was  involved  have  happily  passed  away, 
and  the  government  of  our  country  has  wisely  and  generously  felt, 
that  the  opposition  which  principle  alone  occasioned,  would  be 
converted  into  as  strenuous  support,  when  principle  also  demanded 
it.  In  the  same  auspicious  hour,  the  Church  of  England  stretched 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,    upoa  the  first  notice  of  the 
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tvlshes  of  her  holy,  though  humble,  sister,  and  with  the  true  feel- 
ing of  apostolical  times,  acknowledged  the  equality  of  her  spiri- 
tual claims,  although  unsupported  by  the  outward  dignity  of  tem- 
poral distinction.     The  sons  of  that  great  and  wise  establishment 
now  join  in   communion,  and  in  every  reciprocal  interchange  of 
love  and  duty  with  their   Episcopal  brethren  in   this  part  of  the 
island.     Something  of  support,  as  well  as  of  honour,  has  thus  been 
conferred  upon  this  Northern  Church  ;  while  she,  in  return,  holds 
examples,  nurtured  in  her  bosom,  of  a  well-tempered  zeal,  of  mo- 
dest worth,  and  of  professional  learning,  which  well  deserve  to  be 
studied  and  copied  by  the  noblest  and  most  prosperous  establish- 
ments.    Thus,  happy  in  her  connection  from  without,  she  is  now 
no  less  happy  in  her  situation  at  home.     The  jealousy  of  former 
times,  let  us  thank  God,  is   gone :  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
establishment  from  which  she  dissents,  looks  upon  her  almost  with 
a  kindred  eye ;  and  I  am  sure  I  may  say,  that,  of  all  who  dissent 
from  it,  she  would  be  the  last  to  touch  its  privileges  with  a  rude 
and  sacrilegious  hand.     While  she  is  sincere  in  believing  that  her 
own    constitution  approaches   nearer  to  the  purity   of  primitive 
times,  she  yet  acknowledges,  with  gratitude  and  veneration,  that 
the  established  Church  of  Scotland  has  well  performed  its  duty; 
that  it  has  reared  and  fostered  a  thinking,  a  sober,  and  a  religious 
people  ;  that  its  roots  are  interwoven,  and  deservedly  interwoven, 
with  their  habits  and  with  their  hearts ;  and  she  is  well  aware,  that 
nothing  short  of  its  own    internal  corruption   (happily,    as  little 
likely  to  ensue,  as  it  would  be  deeply  to  be  deplored,)  ever  can  or 
ought  to  shake  the  stability  of  a  Church,  the  labours  and  fidelity 
of   whose   ministers    Providence   has  so  long  and  conspicuously 
blessed.     In  every  path  of  light  and  of  religion,  their  distinguished 
names,  indeed,  may  well  awaken  her  emulation ;  but  this  is  all  the 
rivalry  which  she  can  ever  feel.     It  is,  in  truth,  her  singular  and 
characteristic  glory,  that  she  is  not  established ;  and  they,  I  am 
convinced,  know  little  of  the  peculiar  honours  to  which  she  has  it 
in  her  power  to  aspire,  who,  for  a  moment,  would  wish  her  to  be 
so.     It  is  her  lofty  destiny,  (shall  I  say  I)  amidst  the  recolle(;tion 
of  her  former  faith  and  sufferings ;    amidst  her  present  friendly 
ties   and  friendly  dissension ;  with   the   respect  and  protection  of 
rulers,  on  v/hom,  at  the  same  time,  she  has  no  political  dependence  ; 
fostered  in  a  country  conspicuous  for  the  light  ot  genius,  of  science, 
and  of  philosophy;  it  is  more  within  her   reach  than   perhaps  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  Christian   body,  to  hold  up   to 
the  eye  of  a  civilized  and  inquisitive  age,  the  truth,  the  simplicity, 
and  the  independent  dignity  of  the  Gospel;  to  unite  the  primitive 
model  of  apostolic  faith  and  purity,  with  every  thing  enlightened, 
excellent,  and  wise,  whioh  has  been  evolved  in  the  course  of  ages  ; 
and  while  her  sons  are   '  separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God,'  free 
ironi  political  and  worldly  avocations,  at  the  same  time  fo  exhioit 
them  free  from  the  narrowness  of  any   partial  sect,  and  wedded 
only  to  the  boundless  charities  of  their  Master!"     P.  S^-. 
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We  have  long  been  persuaded,  on  what  we  conceive  to  be 
sure  and  solid  grounds,  timt  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
affords  the  most  perfect  model  of  what  a  Church,  not  established_, 
ought  to  be.  She  did  so  amidst  contempt  and  persecution. 
She  has  done  so  since  she  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  toler- 
ation ;  patient  and  peaceable  in  the  one  case,  modest  and  re- 
spectful, and  unassuming  in  the  other.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
the  conclusion,  which  he  had  formed  from  other  sources,  con- 
firmed by  an  authority  so  respectable  and  unsuspicious.  We 
were  led  to  suspect,  from  some  things  which  we  have  heard  and 
remarked  in  occasional  visits  to  Scotland,  and  from  some  pub- 
lications which  we  have  perused,  that  the  established  clergy  did 
not  entertain  for  their  Episcopal  brethren  the  candid  and  sympa- 
thetic feelings  which  we  are  convinced  that  they  have  always  me- 
rited. We  are  willing  to  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M, 
that  there  is  a  salutary  change.  We  heartily  rejoice  to  hear 
it,  and  earnestly  trust  it  will  be  permanent.  We  hope  our  rea- 
ders will  be  induced  from  what  we  have  said,  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  this  most  excellent  and  interesting  discourse. 


Akt.  IX.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St, 
Julian,  Shrewsbury,  upon  Wednesday,  the  llth  of  July, 
1815;  being  the  Jirst  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Salop 
District  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knorcledge. 
By  the  Rev.  Laurance  Gardner,  D.D.  Rector  of  the  Second 
Portion  offVestbury,  Salop,  and  Minister  ofCurton  Chapel, 
London.  8vo.  33  pp.  Eddowes,  Shrewsbury ;  llivingtons^ 
London.     1815. 

1  HE  members  of  the  Salop  district  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  have  shown  themselves  peculiarly  active 
in  the  good  cause.  We  are  happy,  that  at  their  first  anniversary 
meeting",  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  discourse  such 
as  the  present,  which  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
It  is  plain,  simple,  and  persuasive,  without  rhetoric  or  declama- 
tion, but  well  calculated  to  recommend  the  Society,  whose  in- 
terests it  espouses.  The  followmg  general  account  of  its  views 
and  progress,  must  have  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  many 
strangers,  which  unfortunately  still  exist,  to  its  merit. 

"It  is  precisely  in  conformity  with  these  great  truths  and  prin- 
ciples— first,  that  Christianity  should  be  as  extensively  propagated 
as  possible :  secondly,  that  it  should  be  propagated  according  to  a 
precise  and  defined  system :  and  thirdly,  under  the  persuasion  that 
this  can  only  effectually  be  done  by  having  recourse  to  all  those 
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^jcis  which  divine  and  human  wisdom  have  supplied — that  th^t  so- 
ciety was  formed,  and  has  now  carried  on  its  labours  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ytars,  which  I  would  this, day  more  particularly 
present  to  your  attention. — '\  he  high  and  leading  ohjcct  it  has  had 
in  view,  has  been  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  its  fu;ids  would  permit, 
and  by  every  means  within  its  power,  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testauient.     This  it  has  done,  in  the 
fast  place,  v/herC' the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  never  shone,  by  the 
establis]}iiaeut  of  missions,  and  by  employing  men  of  the  greatest 
purity  and  zeal  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  tliose  who 
are  yet  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  more  particularly  the  benighted 
nations  of  the  eastern  world ;  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
their  languages,  and  promoting  their  circulation  wherever  there 
was  the  smallest  disposition  to  receive  and  peruse  them.     Even  ia 
the  first  years   of  the  last  century,  facilities  for  printing  were  fur- 
nished *  ;  and  long  before  half  of  it  had  expired,  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  into  one  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  East  +, 
was  compleated  under  the  auspices,  and  by  means  of  the  exertions, 
of  this  Society. — In  our  own  country,  its  views  have  never  ceased 
to  be  directed   to   the  establishment  and  assistance  of  parochial 
Bchools ;  to  these  its  liberality  is  of  the  most  extensive  and  extra- 
ordinary description,  not  only  by  furnishing  them  with  Bibles,  Tes- 
taments, Prayer-books,  and  all  the  others  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  children  to  read,  but  with  those  which  instruct 
them  likewise  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  principles  of  their  national  Church,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  in 
the  least  degree  exaggerate  when  I  state,  that  three -fourths  of  the 
charity  schools  of  this  kingdom,  established  in  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  derive  all  their 
books  of  these  different  descriptions  fvom  this  Society,  at  a  price, 
generally  speaking,    not  more  than  one  half  of  what  they  can  be 
procured  for  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"  Another  most  valuable  and  important  object  of  this  Society  is, 
to  circulate  with  the  holy  Scriptures  familiar  tracts,  explanatory  of 
the  great  doctrines,  and  principles,  and  duties  they  enjoin,  com- 
W  piled  either  from  larger  works  by  some  of  the  ablest  divines  which 
have  adorned  the  Christian  Church  of  former  periods,  or  by  pro- 
fessed publications  of  the  same  description  from  those  best  able  to 
draw  them'  up,  of  our  own  times.  The  extent  of  the  services  ft 
has  rendered  to  tlie  world  in  this  way,  is  almost  beyond  belief: 
and  the  channels  through  which  they  flow,  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  human  wants  points  out.  It  furnishes  hospitals  and  prisons  with 
the  books  best  suited  to  answer  the  important  purposes  to  be  de- 

*  "  A  printing  press,  Sec.  was  first  sent  out  in  the  year  1712." 
+  *'  Viz.  the  Malabar  or  Taraqlian,     Even  among  the  earliest^ 
efforts  of  this  kind,  that  appear  on  the  records  of  the  Society,  is  a 
translation,  in  1734',  of  the  whole  Bible,  &c.  into  the  Warugian  or 
Telinga  Dialect,  by  the  Missionary  Schultze.' 
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rived  fiom  a  proper  religious  improvement  of  those  situations:  and 
to  every  ship  In  his  Majesty's  navy,  or  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  upon  proper  application,  and  with  a  satisfactory 
assurance  that  a  right  use  will  be  made  of  the  indulgence,  it  fur- 
nishes a  sufficient  number  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Prayer-books, 
and  explanatory  tracts,  to  enable  every  sailor  in  them,  so  disposed, 
to  understand  perfectly  his  duty  to  God  and  man  *. 

"  But,  after  having  done  all  this,  there  still  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing wanting  to  compleat  the  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  this 
Society  had  in  view ;  in  order  to  stem  the  torrent  of  false,  and  ex- 
tend a  knowledge  of  right  opinion  on  religious  subjects  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  of  other  countries,  some  regular  standard 
explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Writings  seemed  to  be 
necessary,  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  might  refer  to  with 
satisfaction  and  confidence  ;  and  believe,  that  the  elucidations  they 
should  there  find  were  sanctioned  by  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  of 
the  present  and  of  former  ages. — Such  a  work,  therefore,  has  been 
most  successfully  undertaken,  under  the  direction  of  this  Society ; 
and  a  Family  Bible  is  now  in  a  course  of  publication,  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  description,  with  notes  and  explanations  of 
the  most  valuable  kind,  selected  from  the  soundest  divines,  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  every  description  of  readers,  and,  by  means  of 
the  liberality  of  this  Institution,  to  be  purchased  at  a  price  very  in« 
ferior  to  that  at  which  such  works  are  usually  obtained. 

"  These  are  the  main  and  principal  objects  in  which  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knov^ledge  is,  and  has  been  long  employed ; 
but,  in  order  that  its  benevolent  purposes  may  be  still  more  gene- 
rally known  than  they  are,  and  of  course  its  blessings  still  more 
generally  extended,  subordinate  societies  have  of  late  years  been 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whose  great  business  it  is 
to  facilitate  the  means  of  obtaining  books — to  receive  subscriptions, 
and  other  payments,  from  those  to  whom  it  might  not  be  convenient 
to  transmit  them  to  the  Metropolis — to  propose  new  Members — 
and  to  be  tlie  channel  of  communication  of  any  hints  or  sugges- 
tions which  its  friends  might  be  disposed  to  make,  in  furtherance 
of  the  designs  which  the  Society,  as  a  body,  might  have  in  view. 

"  After  this  plain  and  simple  statenicnt  of  the  objects  of  our 
Institution,  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  I  should  trust,  not  to  obtain 
for  it  from  you  your  most  zealous  and  cordial  support — it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  not  at  once  to  acquiesce  in  the  useful,  important, 
Bublime  purposes  it  has  in  view,  viz.  to  cheer  with  the  light  aad 
blessings  of  Christianity  those  who  are  still  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  or  to  illumine  and  strengthen  those  who,  from 
youth  or  ignorance,  have  as  yet  been  uninformed  in  the  great  truths 

*  "  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  understand,  that  through 
the  zealous  representations  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  the  Chap- 
lain General,  Government  has  returned  to  the  Society  a  part  of 
what  has  been  expended  in  this  way." 
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and  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Let  other  Societies  pursue,  as 
they  think  proper,  their  various  labours  ;  it  is  no  part  of  our  wish 
to  interfere  with  them.  Long  before  they  had  an  existence,  we 
commenced  our  quiet,  steady,  unobtrusive  course — the  noiseless 
tenor  of  our  way~-and  we  still  pursue  it  with  all  the  anxiety  and 
zeal  which  objects  of  so  interesting  and  momentous  a  descriptioa 
must  necessai'ily  inspire."     P.  22, 


Art.  X.  Hints  to  a  Traveller  into  Foreign  Countries.  Bif 
the  liev.  John  Marriott,  M.  A.  12m».  pp.82.  Is.  6fi. 
Hatchard.     1816. 

Although  there  is  stlU  within  us  that  sense  of  moral  and 
religious  duty,  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  well-educated,  is  fully 
sufficient  to  dispel  the  dangers  which  a  month's  excursion  to  the 
Continent  might  present ;  yet  we  are  far  from  considering  our- 
selves in  such  a  state  of  security  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 

•     the  most  serious  caution,  and  the  most  unremitting  vigilance. 
'J  oo  mucii  anxietv  cannot  be  manifested  against  the  contagion  of 

1^  foreign  profligacy,  from  which  we  may  confidently  hope,  that 
the  general  mass  tif  our  nation  are  at  present  free.  It  is  in  the 
fashionable,  liie  diplomatic,  and,  we  fear,  iu  the  military  circle, 
that  modern  liberality^  both  in  morals  and  religion,  too  fatally 
prevails.  The  disease,  however,  if  not  watched  with  the  most 
vigilant  attention,  must  gradually  spread  itself  into  the  hitherto 
untainted  portion  of  our  community. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  that  we  see  any  attempt  to  for- 
tify the  minds  of  our  travellers  with  just  principles  of  moral 
action.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Marriott  is  conveyed  in  as  short  a  com- 
pass and  in  as  conipendious  a  form  as  possible,  and  cannot  fail  of 
having  a  happy  effect.    As  he  cannot  enlarge  upon  many  points, 

•^  he  chooses  one,  on  which  he  considers,  and  with  much  justice, 
the  whole  matter  to  rest — the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He 
urges  this  in  various  and  in  strong  points  of  view.  He  first  con- 
siders the  effect  which  the  example  of  an  Englishman  may  have 
on  the  towns  through  which  he  passes. 

"  I  need  not  expatiate  to  you  upon  the  point  of  elevation,  at 
which  the  British  character  now  stands.  Ihe  distinguished  part 
we  have  been  permitted  to  take  in  bringing  about  the  restoratioa 
of  liberty  and  tranquillity  to  Europe ;  the  promptness  with  which 
we  have  extended  the  hand,  whether  of  martial  prowess  or  Chris- 
tian charity,  to  avert  or  to  heal  tlie  wounds  inflicted  on  other  lands 
by  a  desolating  spirit  of  usurpation  ;  the  high  privileges  which  we 
eujoy,  let  demagogues  say  what  they  will,  in  the  way  of  lawful  Ij- 
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berty,  pei'sonal  security,   and  the  impartial  administration  of  yan^ 
iice ;  the  pure  liglit  of  religion  which,  is  diffused  amongst  us,  and 
our  endeavours  to  impart  that  best  of  blessings  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  must  constrain  foreigners,  whether  thev  v/ilf 
own  it  or  not,  to  attach  a  certain  portion  of  respect  to  the  name  of 
a  Briton.     To  be  puifcd  up,  however,  with  this  consideration,  and 
satisfied  with  this  adventitious  claim  to  attention,  would  not  only  be 
a  mark  of  weakness  on  your  part,  but  a  hazardous   experiment, 
For,  since  this  very  feeling  of  respect  carries  with  it  a  humiliating 
acknowledgment  of  superiority,  and  is  a  tribute  paid,  in  most  in- 
stances, rather  from   necessity  than   choice,  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  withholding  it  will  be  eagerly  seized  by  those  from  whom  it  is 
exacted.     A  good  name,  like  most  other  good  possessions,  is  not 
only  acquired,  but  maintained,  at  the  expense  of  some  exertion, 
and  has  duties  and  responsibilities  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  advan- 
tages.    The  same  circumstances  which  command  respect,  ensure 
also  narrow  observation ;  and  the  better  name  we  have  acquired, 
the  more  we  have  at  stake      National  celebrity  excites  expectations 
of  personal  worth,  which,  if  not  ju;?tified,  serve,  by  a  natural  re- 
action, to  sink  the  scale  of  opinion  as  far  below  the  real  standard- 
weight,  as  it  had  been  raised  above  it.     Nor  will  the  disgrace  at- 
tendant upon  a  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  notions  previously 
formed  of  you,  rest  with  yourself.     It  will  attach  to  your  country. 
That  men  take  a  far  deeper  impression  from  what  they  see,  than 
from  what  they  hear,  is  an  established  axiom :  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  that  the  good  opinion  formed  of  oar  principles^ 
from  report  will  not  stand  long  against  ocular  demonstration  of  in- 
consistency in  practice.     lS>ome  of  the  feelings,  too,  which  accom- 
pany this  general  good  opinion,  are  not  of  the  kindly  nature  which 
would  be  likely  to  produce  a  favourable,  or  at  least  a  candid  judg- 
ment of  our  proceedings,  in  particular  cases.     We  have  seen,  in 
the  instance  of  the  slave-trade,  how  readily  suspicion  can  surmise, 
or  self-interest  invent  a  motive  of  insidious  policy  for  our  conduct ; 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  party  in- 
clined equally  to  misjudge  all  those  benevolent  exertions,  which 
are  calculated  to  raise  our  national  character.     But  what  can  tend 
jRore  directly  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and  give  currency  and 
weight  to  their  uncandid  statements,  than  a  practical  dereliction 
of  those  high  principles  which  we  profess  to  hold,  on  tlie  part  of  a 
large  majority  of  those  of  our  countrymen,  whose  conduct  comes 
under  the  actual  inspection  of  foreigners  ? 

"  The  dereliction  to  which  I  allude  is,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
that  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Sabbath  ih  distinguished. 
from  other  days,  and  kept  holy :  a  principle  that  rests  upon  his 
word,  who  *  changeth  not;'  and  consequently  a  principle  that, 
has  nothing  to_  do  with  the  variation  of  climate  and  manners. 
Such  variation  is,  -however,  the  pleu  commonly  urged  in  defence 
of  a  tranfcgre.<!sion  of  all  those  rules  abroad,  by  which  the  sanctity 
•^  ^^..^.^^t^pUijs  guarded  ;in,tliJ3  coujitiy ;  a  inost  convenient  sys°- 
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tern,  and  one  tliat  would  be  as  sound  and  rational  as  it  is  accommo-, 
ilating,  were  the  appointment,  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be 
hallowed,  a  decree  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  the  result  of  a 
mere  national  custom.  But  insomuch  as  we  profess  to  accept 
it  as  the  law  of  God,  I  cannot  see  by  what  ingenuit}'^  of  reasonr 
ing  such  a  law  can  be  proved  to  have  lost  its  force,  in  consequence 
of  our  having  crossed  the  Channel,  or  climbed  the  Alps.  And 
yet,  I  must  suppose  that  some  such  reasoning  is  in  fashion  at  Paris, 
Brussels,  Florence,  and  other  places  which  might  easily  be  men- 
tioned ;  or  else  that  my  countrymen  think  that  they  may  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  God  without  any  reason  at  all,  as  long  as  they 
are  resident  in  a  foreign  country.  Where  they  find  the  ground 
for  any  such  a  dispensing  power,  I  know  not.'' 

This  argument  is  farther  urged. 

"  Imagine  a  young  foreigner  of  a  thinking  and  inquiring  cast 
of  raind,  and  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness  of  conscience,  in 
whom  some  casual  information  has  awakened  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  secularizing  the  Sabbath,  and  a  con<;equent  incli-' 
nation  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  enquiry  likely  to  lead  to  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  developements  of  religious  truth,  ima- 
gine such  an  one  to  have  been  told,  that  in  our  favoured  isle  t'lts 
question,  '  What  is  truth?'  may  find  the  readiest  answer.  With 
what  anxious  interest  would  he  mark  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  in- 
habitants on  that  point  ?  And  how  would  it  deaden  that  spirit  of  iQ»- 
vestigation,  and  nip  in  the  very  bud  the  fair  promise  of  opening 
conviction,  to  see  the  Englishm.in  more  tenacious  of  the  dress  of 
his  ov,'n  count rj^  than  of  its  principles;  a  camelion,  not  in  skin, 
but  in  heart ;  distinguishable  from  those  around  him  in  matters  of 
perfect  indiiference,  but  naturalized  in  their  errors,  and  glad  to  re- 
nounce those  points  of  distinction,  as  burdensome  restraints,  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  high  national  privileges !  Surely  the  per- 
son, whose  example  has  such  an  effect,  is  guiity  of  '  putting  a 
stumbling-block  in  his  brother's  way,'  and  '  walks  not  charitably.* 
A  little  more  of  St.  Paul's  tender  consideration  for  the  weakness 
of  others  would  give  this  argument  wonderful  efficacy ;  and  if  it 
appear  weak  and  ineffectual  to  you  now,  let  me  entreat  you  to  lay 
the  fault  less  upon  the  ground  of  the  argument  than  upon  your 
own  deficiency  in  the  feeling  which  would  convince  you  of  its  havr 
ing  a  strength,  of  which  you  ar^not  at  present  avvare."    P.  24. 

With  the  practical  advice  in  the  foiluwing  sections  we  were 
much  pleased : 

•'*  As  an  essential  measure  of  preparation,  take  care  that  a  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book  form  a  part  of  your  travelling  stores.  You  mu^ 
yet  have  to  learn  their  value,  if  you  can  think  yourself  completely 
equipped  without  them. 

*'  in  *kett:hing  out  your- plau  of  trav^lUug,  mark  Sunday  de- 
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cidedly  as  a  day  of  rest.  To  dispense  with  such  a  rule  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  you  want  to  see  and  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  is  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  when  our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  personal  convenience  clash,  the  former  is,  of  course,  to 
give  way.  As  if  his  sceptre  of  righteousness  were  that  of  a  mimic 
king,  and  to  be  exercised  only  at  our  discretion.  Burns,  in  speak- 
ing of  profane  wit,  says,  with  his  characteristic  point, 

'  An  Atheist's  laugh 's  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  offended." 

And  surely  a  few  additional  towns  in  our  journal,  or  the  sight  gF 
one  mountain,  or  a  waterfall  the  more,  purchased  at  the  same  price, 
will  prove  an  equally  improvident  bargain.  The  length  of  your  in- 
tended expedition,  instead  of  operating  against  my  advice,  ought 
strongly  to  enforce  it,  since  the  continued  habit  would  more  effec- 
tually deaden  all  conscientious  feelings  in  this  respect  than  occa- 
sional indulgences  of  the  same  kind.  What  has  been  said  applies 
equally  to  the  devoting  the  day  to  seeing  the  objects  of  curiosity 
which  the  place  you  are  in  may  afford. 

"  In  any  town  where  you  spend  the  Sunday,  make  a  point  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  affords  you  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
service  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and,  if  it  does,  thankfully  avail 
yourself  of  it.  If  net,  do  not  let  this  circumstance  deprive  you 
entirely  of  the  enjoyment  of  social  worship.  If  you  are  the  head 
of  a  family,  or  one  of  a  party  of  friends,  you  can  always  assemble 
a  little  congregation  to  join  in  the  use  of  our  admirable  Liturgy ; 
and  may  rejoice  in  the  recollection  of  the  gracious  promise  made 
to  <  two  or  three  gathered  together,'  in  that  name,  which  is  set  as 
a  seal  and  passport  to  nearly  every  one  of  its  prayers.  Even  if 
you  should  be  alone,  the  same  form  of  prayer  is  much  of  it  appli- 
cable to  private  use,  and  will  enable  you  to  join  in  spirit  with  the 
thousands  who,  on  that  day,  are  offering  up  its  petitions  in  your  na- 
tive land.  Its  use  would,  from  the  mere  force  of  association,  assist 
in  bringing  your  mind  to  the  tone  and  habits  appropriate  to  the 
day. 

:.  "  Where  you  be  negligent  in  this  respect,  the  Roman  Catholic? 
themselves,  whose  churches  are  thronged  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  mid-day,  might  put  you  to  the  blush  ;  though  they  are  not  to 
be  followed  in  their  detective  and  supei-stitious  mode  of  worship, 
nor  in  their  way  of  spending  the  remainder  of  the  Sabbath.  Ir> 
these  points  I  would  say,  with  a  full  conviction  that  he  who  used 
the  words  first  would  approve  of  their  application,  •  Come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  separate.'  It  is  indeed  a  day  of  joy 
joy  and  gladness,  but  the  source  of  that  joy  strongly  marks  that, 
though  truly  a  feast,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  the  gay,  trifling,  and  sensual  festa  of  an  Italian  city,  or  its 
counterpart  in  France,  or  elsewhere.  Drinking  and  gnmir.g, 
dancing  and  singing,  and  theatrical  entertainments  among  the  lower 

prderv"!,  and  similar  amusements,  though  in  a  more  refined  sh.q)^, 
■  ■        '  '  i^ 
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in  the  higher,  do  not  very  aptly  characterize  the  joy  to  be  derived 
from  that  resurrection,  in  which  those  only  have  reason  to  rejoice, 
who  *  die  to  sin  and  rise  again  unto  righteousness.'     This,  hovr- 
ever,  as  I  beheve  all  travellers  will  confess,  is  no  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  objects  to  which  every  Sunday  is  devoted  through- 
out a  considerable  portion  of  the  Continent.     From  this  vortex  it 
will  become  you  to  steer   at  a  cautious  distance,  for  it    is    hard 
to  struggle  against  it,  if  carried  by  the  current  w^ithin  the  sphere 
of  its  attraction.     When  once  we  are  committed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  society,  unforeseen  occurrences,  unintentional,   or  perhaps 
wilful  misapprehensions,  tlie  fear  of  giving  oftence,  the  silence  of 
hesitation  construed  into  that  of  assent,  and  many  similar  causes 
draw  us,  even  without   the  aid  of  inclination,  far  beyond  our  in- 
tended limits  of  concession.     I  do  not  speak  this  merely  from  ge- 
neral observation,  but  from  a  case  precisely  in  point.     I  happen  to 
know  that  a  person,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  avoiding  public  society 
on  a  Sunday  from   conscientious  motives,  having,  when    abroad, 
yielded  this  point  once,  on  a  particular  occasion,  was,  in  the  end, 
so  entangled  by  a  train  of  unibreseen   circumstances,  as  to   find 
himself  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
to  his  own  surprise  and  sorrou'.     I  would  say,  therefore,  not  only 
avoid  the  places  of  public  amusement,  but  all  parties,  in  themselves 
unsuited  to  the  day,  and  likely  to  expose  you  to  trials,  to  which 
your  resolution   may  not  be   equal.     It   is  far  easier  to  be  con- 
scientiously singular  upon  deliberation  and  by  system,  than  in  the 
exigency  of  the  moment,  when  the  eyes  of  a  company  are  upon 
you  ;  and  the  temptation  would  have  much  advantage  of  you,  in 
consequence  of  your  being  already  on  slippery  ground. 

*'  The  exact  line  of  distinction,  however,  in  this  case,  must  be 
left  to  your  own  judgment ;  but  public  amusements  are  more  clearly 
defined,  and  admit  no  question  of  degrees.  They  are  altogether 
forbidden  ground  to  you  on  Sunday,  if  there  be  the  least  force  in 
any  of  the  arguments,  which  have  how  been  brought  forward.  It 
is  true,  that  you  will  be  tempted  by  placards  announcing  the  per- 
formance of  the  best  actors,  and  the  finest  musicians,  on  that 
evening,  expressly  because  it  is  Sunday ;  but  if  you  would  not 
think  yourself  authorized  to  break  the  eighth  commandment  by  a 
Strong  temptation,  do  not  listen  to  those,  who  reason  differently 
about  the  fourth.  Only  imagine  yourself  pleading  such  an  ex- 
cuse at  the  bar,  where  tlie  question  must  at  last  bu  decided,  and 
its  absurdity  will  strike  you  v»ith  the  force  of  irresistible  coavic-? 
tion."     P.  06. 

All  this  is  excellent;  and  v\e  trust  that  it  will  be  well  weighed 
and  followed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

^Jr.  Marriott  has  clearly  not  been  a  traveller  Liuiself ;  we  wish 
that  he  had,  as  then  he  w  ould  have  been  enabled  to  particularize 
in  a  more  piactical  n)anner,  those  parts,  on  which  he  can,  at 
Bfcstnt  only  speak  ill  general.     We  much  wisli^  that  sQme  geii- 
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tleman  wlio  is,  by  his  own  experience,  well  acquainted  witk 
the  peculiar  and  particular  dangers  attending  a  young  English- 
»ian,  in  each  separate  country,  would  adopt  the  plan  of  Mr, 
Marriott ;  and  warn,  in  terms  equally  just,  serious,  and  concise, 
the  inexperienced  mind,  against  the  various  trials  and  tempta- 
tions to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  exposed. 


Art.  XI.  Sancho,  o"  the  ProverhialUt.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Cunningham,  Fica?'  of  Harrow  Oft  the  Hill.  i2mo.  pp.  18  U 
CadellandCo.     lSl6. 

As. an  appendqge  to  the  Velvet  Cushion,  we  certainly  should 
rot  have  been  inclined  to  receive  this  work  favourably,  we  were 
happy  therefore  to  iind  it  by  no  means  so  objectionable  as  we 
had  expected.  If  Mr.  Cunningham  v>ill  vouch  for  liis  incidents 
being  probable,  we  will  answer  for  their  being  generally  inolfeu- 
sivc. 

Sancho,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  educated  by  his  aunt,  who  is 
iliuch  attached  to  proverbs  awd  wise  saws,  in  which  she  is  of 
course  anxious  to  discipline  the  mind  of  her  nephew.  The  ten- 
derxy  of  these  is  to  make  him  seliish,  mean,  and  profligate ; 
fi  Dm  this  misei  able  state  of  mind  and  of  action^  he  is  at  length 
delivered  by  the  kindness  of  anosher  aunt  j  who,  aided  by  an  old 
clergjman,  subsiitutes  Christian  motives  in  the  room  of  legen- 
dary maxims.  One  of  the  injunctions  of  his  aunt  Winifred,  is 
to  associate  with  those  who  are  proverbially  termed  "  No  one's 
enemy  but  their  own." 

"  Finding  the  strong  passions  so  predominant  in  all  quarters  of 
the  college,  as  to  promise  a  large  harvest  of  '  warm  friends,'  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  search  for  seme  person,  who  should  com- 
bine, with  this  qualification  for  friendship,  the  second  property 
named  by  my  aunt — that  of  *  being  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own.* 
Accordingly  I  began  my  inquiries  with  much  diligence  and  ciixum- 
spection.  My  aunt  abhorred  precipitancy,  and  so  did  I.  1  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  make  no  selection  till  I  had  collected  the 
most  overwhelming  evidence  upon  the  point.  At  length,  however, 
hearing  almost  the  wliole  college  concur  in  the  praise  of  one  indi- 
vidual, in  calling  him  ii  fine  fellow — a  spirited  fellow — a  real  good 
fellow — a  good-hearted  fellow — the  best  fellow  in  the  world — and, 
finally,  in  declaring  him  to  be  '  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,'  I 
ventured  to  decide,  and  sought  by  every  possible  overtui*e  to  make 
this  individual  my  iriend."  And  as  he  was  a  social,  easy  sort  of 
person,  arid,  moreover^  a  prodigious  lover  of  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, I  found  less  difficulty  than  1  had  anticipated  in  accomplishing 
so  momentous  an  object.  Before  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  we  were 
sworn  intimates,  and  spent  almost  the  whole  of  our  time  together. 
And  as  some  of  my  readers  may  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 

very 
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very  closely  examining  the  life  of  a  person  who  is  reputed  to  be 
*  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,'  I  shall  very  liberally  give  them, 
without  the  smallest  deduction,  the  full  benefit  of  my  owa  expe- 
rience. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  soon  perceived  that  he  scarcely  ever 
opened  a  book.  Now,  in  this,  he  was  plainly  enough  his  own  ene- 
my. But  whether,  in  so  doing,  he  was  not  also  the  enemy  of  some 
parent  or  guardian,  wlio  had  sent  him  to  the  University  for  the  very 
purpose  of  study ;  1  could  not  at  that  moment  ducide,  as  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  peculiar  circumstances.  I  will  own,  however,  that 
I  could  not  help,  even  then,  suspecting — in  my  better  moments  at 
least — that,  if  no  enemy  to  God  or  man,  he  was  evidently  no  friend 
t©  either,  or  he  would  not  have  consumed  talents  and  time  to  no 
purpose,  which  might  have  been  employed  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  soon  discovered  him,  especially  v/hen 
elated  by  wine,  to  be  enthusiastically  given  to  every  species  of  riot 
and  disturbance.  What  is  classically  termed  a  '  row' was  his  glory. 
In  this  case  also,  when  I  heard  the  casements  of  a  pauper  shiver 
under  his  fist,  or  saw  the  blood  of  a  watchman  trickle  down  his 
cheeks,  I  certainly  found  no  small  difficulty  in  conceiving  him  to 
be  *  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.* 

"  Moreover,  I  was  not  long  in  ascertaining,  that  he  paid  no 
tradesman's  bill  which  he  found  it  possible  to  elude.  And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  neither  the  tradesman  thus  defrauded  (espe- 
cially when  they  dated  their  letters  from  the  tovv-n  gaol)  or  their 
wives  and  children,  ever  had  the  generosity  to  concur  in  the  decla- 
ration that  he  was  *  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.' 

"  Finally,  I  perceived  that  his  various  exploits  were  not  accom-. 
plished  without  a  most  enormous  expenditure.  And  what  was  my 
iiorror  to  learn,  after  a  sliort  time,  that  this  man  of '  strong  pas- 
sions'— this  '  good-hearted  fellow' — this  '  best  fellow  in  the  world* 
, — tliis  '  enemy  to  none  but  himself' — was,  in  fact,  the  only  son  of 
a  w-klow  living  in  a  garret,  who  had  economised  by  abstinence,  by 
days  and  nights  of  patient  toil,  by  racking  and  screwing  her  aged 
sinews,  the  sum  of  money  which  he  in  a  few  months  had  squandered 
at  college.  She  was  the  destitute  widow  of  a  clergyman—  shame  to 
the  country  there  should  be  any  such  ! — and  the  wish  of  her  heart 
bad  been  to  hear  her  son  proclaim  to  the  world  tlie  principles  by 
which  her  husband  had  lived  well,  and  died  triumphantly.  Such 
was  her  wish — such  her  endeavour  to  realize  it  —  and  such  the  fruits 
which  this  '  real  good  fellow'  paid  back  into  the  bosom  of  his  ao-ed 
mother.  On  a  visit  to  London,  I  accidentally  discovered  his  house  ; 
surprised  him  in  the  company  of  his  distracted  mother ;  and  shall 
to  my  dying  day  thrill  when  I  call  to  miud  the  tone  and  counte- 
nance with  which  she  exclaimed, 

*  How  keener  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child !' 

**  I  left  the  house  in  disgust,  resolved  that,  whatever  might  be 

±he  consequence,  i  would  u^ver  choose  for  uiy  friend  the  ma^i  wl/o 
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was  said  to  be  *  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.'  And  experience 
has  served  to  confirm  me  in  the  resolution.  I  have  generally  found 
such  persons  '  warm  enemies'  perhaps,  but  certainly  cold  friends — if 
men  of*  strong  passions,'  yet  of  little  real  sensibility — men,  finally, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  thought,  felt,  schemed,  lived,  for  them- 
selves, and  themselves  alone.  In  short,  I  have  generally  discover- 
ed reason  in  such  cases  exactly  to  reverse  the  estimate  of  the  world, 
and  to  consider  these  persons  as  in  fact  '  every  one's  enemy  but  their 
own.'  And  here  I  shall  conclude  the  chapter,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  time  to  determine  whether  he  ought  not  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  myself.  And,  having  decided  upon  this  point,  I 
would  entreat  him  further  to  consider,  whether  he  can  employ  for 
himself,  or  impart  to  his  children,  a  safer  rule  for  the  selection  of 
friends,  than  tho  old-fashioned  saying  of  my  dear  aunt  Rachel — 
*  Take  for  your  friends  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  the  friends  of 
God.' "    P.  92. 

The  most  natural,  and  certainly  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
volume,  is  a  narrative  of  the  reformation  of  one  of  the  old  Pas- 
tor's flock,  which  is  introduced  as  a  sort  of  Episode.  From  this 
part  Vie  shall  willingly  extract  the  following  passage  : 

«'  *  It  happened,  that,  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  (you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  Sir,  for  referring  to  the  small  part  which  I  acted  in  this 
history,)  I  was  taking  my  rounds  in  my  parish,  to  look  after  my 
little  flock,  and  came,  at  length,  to  this  cottage,  where  I  remem- 
ber to  have  paused  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  pretty  picture  of 
rural  life  which  it  presented.  The  mists  of  the  evening  were  be- 
ginning to  float  over  the  valley  in  which  it  stood,  and  shed  a  sort  of 
subdued,  pensive  light  on  the  cottage  and  the  objects  immediately 
around  it.  Behind  it,  at  the  distance  perhaps  of  half  a  mile,  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  eminence  rose,  the  ancient  spire  of  the  village  church. 
The  sun  still  continued  to  rliine  on  this  higher  ground,  and  shed  all 
its  glories  on  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice.  '  There,'  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself,  '  is  a  picture  of  the  world.  'Those  without 
religion  are  content  to  dwell  in  the  vale  of  mists  and  shadows ;  but 
the  true  servants  of  God  dwell  on  the  holy  hill,  in  the  perpetual 
sunshine  of  the  Divine  Presence.' 

♦'  *  I  entered  the  cottage,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  its  owner.  She  looked  poor  ;  and  the  house  was  destitute 
of  many  of  those  little  ornaments  which  are  indications,  not  merely 
of  the  outward  circumstances,  but  of  the  inward  comforts  of  the  inr 
Iiabitants.  She  was  sitting  busily  at  work  with  her  sister. — I  always 
feel  it,  Sir,  both  right  and  useful  to  converse  a  good  deal  with  the 
poor  about  their  worldly  circumstances.  Not  only  does  humanity 
seem  to  require  this,  but  I  find  it  profitable  to  myself :  for  after, 
as  it  were,  taking  the  depth  of  their  sufferings,  I  am  ashamed  to  go 
home  and  murmur  at  Providence,  or  scold  at  my  servants,  for 
some  trifling  deficiency  in  my  own  comforts.  Besides,  I  love  to 
study  the  mind  of  man  in  a  state  of  trial — to  see  how  nobly  it  often 
struggles  with  difficulties — and  how,  by  the  help  of  God,  it  is  abli^ 
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to  create  to  itself,  amidst  scenes  of  txiisery  and  gloom,  a  sort  of 
land  of  Goshen,  in  which  it  lives,  and  is  happy. 

"  '  After  conversing  with  her  for  some  time  on  topics  of  this 
kind,  and  discovering  her  to  be  a  person  of  strong  feelings  deeply 
wounded,  of  fine  but  uncultivated  powers,  and  of  remarkable 
energy  of  expression,  I  naturally  proceeded  to  deliver  to  her  a 
part  of  that  solemn  message  with  which,  as  the  minister  of  religion, 
I  am  charged:  and  not  discovering  in  her  the  smallest  evidence  of 
penitential  feeling — being  able,  indeed,  to  extract  nothing  more 
from  her  than  a  cold  and  careless  acknowledgment  that  '  she  vyas 
not  all  she  ought  to  be.' — I  conceived  it  right  to  dwell,  in  my  con-i 
versation  with  her,  chiefly  upon  those  awful  passages  of  Scripture 
designed  by  Providence  to  rouse  the  unawakened  sinner.  Still, 
Sir,  feeling  then,  as  I  do  always,  that  the  weapon  of  the  Gospe! 
is  rather  love  than  wrath,  I  trust  that  I  did  not  so  far  forsake  the 
model  of  my  gracious  Master,  as  to  open  a  wound  without  endea- 
vouring to  shew  how  it  might  be  bound  up.  Few  persons  are,  in 
my  poor  judgment,  frightened  into  Christianity :  God  was  not  in 
the  *  earthquake' — he  was  not  in  the  '  storm' — but  in  *  the  small 
still  voice.' 

*'  *  After  a  pretty  long  conversation,  I  left  her,  altogether  dis- 
satisfied, I  will  own,  with  her  apparent  state  of  mind.  Nay,  such 
was  my  proneness  to  pronounce  upon  the  deficiencies  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  that  I  remember  complaining,  on  my  return  home, 
with  some  degree  of  peevishness  I  fear,  of  the  hardness  of  her 
heart.  I  would  fain  hope,  Sir,  that  I  have  learnt,  by  this  case, 
to  form  unfavourable  judgments  of  others  more  slowly;  and  in 
dubious,  or  even  apparently  bad  cases,  to  *  believe,'  or,  at  least, 
to  '  hope,  all  things.' 

**  Notwithstanding,  however,  my  disappointment  as  to  the  state 
of  Iier  feelings,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  her 
situation.  Accordingly,  I  soon  saw  her  again.  But  neither  did  I 
then  discover  any  ground  for  hoping  that  her  heart  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  touched  by  what  had  been  said  to  her.  But,  at  a 
short  distance  of  time,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  in  my  garden  and 
musing  on  some  of  the  events  of  my  own  happy  life,  and  especially 
on  that  merciful  appointment  of  God  which  had  made  me  the  mi- 
nister of  peace  to  the  guilty,  instead  of  the  stern  disperser  of  the 
thunders  of  a  severer  dispensation,  I  was  roused  by  the  information 
that  this  poor  young  creature  desired  to  see  me. 

'*  ^  One  of  her  poor  neighboiu's,  who  came  to  desire  my  attend- 
ance, informed  me,  with  apparent  tenderness,  that  Fanny  '  was 
very  ill ;'  that,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  had  been  a  very  '  unked 
state  since  I  saw  her,  and  that  she  hoped  I  would  be  kind  enough  to 
come  and  comfort  her.'  *  God  grant,'  I  said  td  the  poor  woman, 
*  that  she  may  be  in  a  state  to  be  conifqrted.'  '  That  she  is,  Sir,' 
said  the  woman  :  '  she  has  suffered  a  deal  smce  you  were  with  her. 
The  boards  be  very  thin  between  our  houses,  and  I  hear  her,  by  da}- 
and  by  night,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy.  It  would  break  your 
heart  to  hear  l^er,  she  is  so  very  sad.     Tom  (her  husband)  scolds 
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and  swears  at  her ;  but  she  begs,  as  she  would  ask  for  bread,  '  Let 
me  pray,  Tom  ;  for  what  will  become  of  me  if  I  die  in  my  sins  i'  ' 

«'  <  This  account  disposed  me,  of  course,  to  make  the  best  of 
my  way  to  the  cottage.  I  soon  reached  it ;  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
I  did  see  a  very  touching  spectacle.  Her  disease,  which  her  fine 
complexion  had  before  concealed,  had  made  rapid  strides  in  her 
constitution.  Her  colour  came  and  went  rapidly  ;  and  she  breath- 
ed with  difficulty.  Her  countenance  was  full  of  trouble  and 
dismay. 

"  '  It  was  evident,  as  I  entered  the  room,  how  anxious  she 
had  been  to  see  me.  At  once  she  began  to  describe  her  circum- 
stances ;  informed  me,  that,  even  before  my  first  visit,  her  many 
and  great  sins  had  begun  to  trouble  her  conscience  ;  that  although 
her  pride  had  then  got  the  better  of  her  feelings  of  shame  and  grief, 
this  conversation  had  much  increased  them;  that  she  had  since, 
almost  every  evening,  visited  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  to  hear 
her  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  books;  that  she  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  without  peace  or  hope  ;  that  she  seemed,  (to  use 
her  own  strong  expression)  '  to  see  God  frowning  upon  her  in  every 
cloud  that  passed  over  her  head.' 

*'•  *  Having  endeavoured  to  satisfy  myself  of  her  sincerity,  I  felt 
this  to  be  a  case  where  I  was  bound  and  privileged  to  supply  all 
the  consolations  of  religion  ;  to  lead  this  broken-hearted  creature 
to  the  feet  of  a  Saviour;  and  to  assure  her,  that  if  there  she  shed 
the  tear  of  real  penitence,  and  sought  earnestly  for  mercy,  He, 
who  had  said  to  another  mourner,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,' 
would  also  pardon,  and  change,  and  bless  her. 

**  *  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  and  many  other  simi- 
lar Conversations.  Imperfectly  as  I  discharged  the  lioiy  and  happy- 
duty  of  guiding  and  comforting  her,  it  pleased  God  to  bless  tlie 
prayers  which  we  offered  together  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy ;  and 
this  poor,  agitated,  comfortless  creature  became,  by  degrees,  calnj 
and  happy.'  "     P.  US. 

Upon  some  part  of  what  follow,  we  cannot  bestow  a  similar 
conjuicndatioii.     It  deals  too  much  in  the  language  oi-party. 

The  only  offensive  part  of  the  volume  is  an  account  of  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  *•  who  convene  a  meeting  near  niy  aunt's  man- 
sion-house, to  consider  the  means  of  extending  to  about  sixty 
millions  of  idolatrous  Hindoos,  the  knowledge  of  Christianity." 

We  iealiy  do  not  wonder  at  the  opposition  of  Sancho  to  so 
silly  a  scheme.  The  people  of  a  country  village  or  town,  with 
two  or  three  noisy  fanatics  at  their  head,  meeting  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  converting  sixty  millions  of  Hindoos,  is  an  idea  so 
unboundedly  absurd,  that  daily  experience  alone  could  convince 
us  of  its  cv*T  being  brought  mto  action.  Yet  such  meetings  are 
by  no  means  unfrcquent,  and  are  generally,  it  must  be  allowed, 
found  to  answer  the  purposes  of  those  who  convene  iheni;  pur- 
poses which  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doo?, 
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doos,  as  with  the  culiivation  of  the  sandy  Desert.  To  the 
meethig  liowever  Sancho  repairs,  and  certainly  makes  a  speech 
sufficiently  preposterous  ;  this  calls  forth  a  reply  which  certainly 
beats  Sancho  at  his  own  weapons — flippancy  and  ignorar.ee. 
Should  this  volume  reach  a  second  edition,  we  should  certaiiilv 
advise  Mr.  Cunningham,  among  other  corrections,  to  omit  the 
%vhole  of  this  scene.  The  Missionary  Question  is  one  of  no  less 
depth  than  importance  ;  and  is  ill-calculated  even  for  discussion, 
much  less  for  determination  at  a  meeting  convened  in  a  country 
town,  or  in  the  short  pages  of  a  tictitious  tale. 

We  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Cunningham  has  not  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  the  proverbs  of  inspiration  and  the  pro- 
verbs of  the  world.  This  might  have  furnished  him  with  many 
happy  turns  in  his  talcj  which  in  its  present  state  have  been 
overlooked. 
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Art.  I.  Apostolical  Preaching  considered^  in  an  Examina' 
tion  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  8vo.  pp.  259.  Hatchard. 
1815. 

IT  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  have  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  means  appointed  for 
its  preservation  upon  earthy  that  tbq  duties  of  a  Christian  Preacher 
are  of  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  kind. 

**  If,"  says  a  great  luminary  of  our  Church  *,  "  the  objections 
of  infidels  are  to  be  confuted  ;  if  the  scruples  of  believers  them- 
selves are  to  be  satisfied  ;  if  Moses  and  the  Prophets  are  to  ba 
brought  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  if  the  calumnies  of 
the  blaspheming  Jews  are  to  be  repelled,  and  their  misinterpreta- 
tions of  their  own  books  confuted ;  if  we  are  to  '  be  ready y  that 
is,  if  we  are  to  be  qualified  and  prepared,  *  to  givi  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  tcs  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  ;'  a  pene- 
tration in  abstruse  questions,  a  quickness  in  philosophical  discus- 
sion, a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Jewish  History,  and  with  ail  parts  of  the 
sacred  writings ;  a  sound  judgment,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a 
prompt  elocution,  are  talents,  without  which  the  work  of  an  evan-* 
gelist  will  be  but  ill  performed." 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  if  these  lofty  attaiunientj 
are,  indeed,  requisite  for  every  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  not  u 
twentieth  part  of  the  clergymen  of  Great  Britain  are  compe- 
tent to  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and  that  by  thus  magnifying 
the  difficulties  of  the  clerical  office,  we  virtually  injure  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  check  the  zeal  of  many  pious  and  humble  mi- 


*  Bishop   Horsley's    Ordination  Sermo»  preached  at  Glou- 
«ester. 
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nisters,  who  mast  be  conscious  that  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments full  iiitiiiitely  short  of  this  ideal   standard.     The  oj^inion 
v;hich  Michaelis*  has  expressed  of  the  qua! itictitions  requisite  for 
a  Christian  iiiinisier,  is,  peihaps,  open  to  such  objections;  but 
Bishop  Horsley's  sentiments  upon  the  subject  appears  to  us  per- 
fectly just  and  practical.     He  was  addressing  him'^elf  to  young 
men  who  were  immediately  to  be  invested  with  the  apostolical 
otfice  ;  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  reflect  most  seriously  on  the 
nature,  extent,  and   sanctity  of  iheir  new  commission      They 
were  to  be  reminded  how  vast  a   held  of  inquiry  the  science  of 
Theology  presents,  and  how  indispensably  requisite   it  is   that 
men  who  are  solemnly  ordained  to  expound  and  vindicate  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  should   know-  how  to   place  their  argu- 
ments on  a  just  foundation,     'i'hey  were  to  be  convinced   also 
how  presumptuous  and  absurd  that  enthusiast  is,  who,  without 
authority  or  qualitications  of  atiy  kind,  proclaims  his  own  suffi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  of  religion  ;  and  how  weak  and  inconside- 
rate are  those  deluded  people  who  give  credit  to  his  pretensions. 
Admonitions  of  this  nature  may,  with  st  ict   propriety,  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  whole  Ijody  of  clergy,  and  supply,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  best  materials  for  charges  and  ordination  serm')ns.     But 
it  is  surely  one  thing  to  describe  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
oflice,  and  qidte  another  to  disparage  the  labours  of  any  diligent 
and  conscientious  man,  who  has  not  made  that  proficiency  in 
knowledge,  which  befits  his  avocation. 

As  a  general  principle,  however,  the  necessity  of  learning, 
properly  so  called,  can  not  be  too  strongly  enforced  upon  the 
clergy.  The  real  interests  of  religion  can  only  be  promoted  by 
the  united  etforts  of  a  body  of  men,  who,  as  far  as  human  in- 
firmity will  permit,  are  at  once  **  replenished  with  soundness 
of  doctrine  and  innocency  of  life."  At  the  same  time  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  clerical  proiVssion,  no  less  than  that  of  medicine 


*  See  the  translation  of  his  works  by  the  present  Lord  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  vol.  1.  ch.  4.  sect.  Vd.  The  observations  of  Michaelis 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  clergyman ;  but  from  his 
own  proficiency  in  sacred  criticism,  he  has  been  led  to  insist  too 
strongly  upon  the  absolute  nece»sity  of  similar  attainments  in  the 
whole  body  of  clergy.  The  instructions  of  Bishop  Horsley  on 
clerical  studies,  and  on  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  Christianity, 
are  far  more  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church.  They 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  tlie  incomparable  sermon  we  have  just 
quoted,  but  in  various  parts  of  his  Episcopal  Charges,  pubhshed 
in  181.';!;  in  his  famous  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  St,  Albans,  iu  17S3,  jind  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 
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or  law,  is  divided  into  various  departments,  which  must  be  filled 
by  men  of  different  qualifications  and  huhits.  In  those  who  are 
called  to  the  discharge  of  episcopal  functions,  we  may  hope  to 
find  whatever  can  adorn  and  dignify  our  nature.  To  the  gene- 
ral accomplishments  of  polite  learning,  should  be  added  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  Theology  in  all  its  branches  :  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church  ;  a  most  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  its  doctrine  and  discipline  :  together  with 
a  pure  zeal  for  the  general  maintenance  and  propagation  of  re- 
ligion, chastened  always  with  judgment  and  discretion.  The 
temper  and  circnm-itances  of  the  present  time  more  especially 
require,  that  men  who  are  placed  in  these  elevated  stations  should 
possess  a  strong,  and  undaunted  miiid  ;  sagacious  in  discovering 
the  various  artilices  by  which  the  Church  of  England  is  now  as- 
sailed, and  wise  enough  to  prefer  the  approbation  of  a  good 
conscience  to  the  voice  of  popular  applause,  in  our  academi- 
cal professors  of  divinity,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  qua- 
lifications no  less  eminent  and  substantial.  The  pulpits  of  the 
universities,  cathedrals,  inns  of  court,  and  populous  towns,  de- 
mand a  perpetual  supply  of  learned,  powerful  and  accomplished 
preacher*.  The  parish  churches  throughout  the  kingdom  may, 
for  the  most  part  be  respectably  fdled  by  men  of  lower  attain- 
ments ;  provided  they  be  of  soni;d  faith  and  exemplary  morals  : 
that  they  endeavour  to  supply  by  diligence,  what  they  want  in 
learning ;  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  general  dis- 
positions and  errors  of  their  respective  flocks,  and  -nith  the  de- 
gree of  religious  knowledge  which  prevails  among  them.  But 
even  in  such  cases,  some  degree  of  learning,  we  must  maintain, 
is  requisite.  Every  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  an 
Apostle,  however  remote  or  limited  the  sphere  of  his  ministry 
may  be,  ought  to  be  master  of  the  general  evidences  of  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  the  origi- 
nal language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  grand  out- 
lines of  Ecclesiastical  History;  more  particularly  with  those 
parts  of  it  which  relate  to  the  Apostolical  Church,  and  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  time.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  scriptural  proofs  of  every  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
with  the  laws  and  principles  of  scripture  interpretation.  In 
some,  or  all  of  these  subjects,  every  candidate  for  holy  order* 
ought  to  be  examined.  In  these  points,  we  are  well  assured, 
every  conscientious  clergyman  feels  that  he  ought  to  possess 
competent  information. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  work  before  us,  winch  is,  to  fix  th.i  attention  of  our 
clergy  on  the  mode  of  preaching  adopted  by  the  Apostles,  and 
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to  impi-f^ss  upon  them  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  that  infallible 
.staudard.  In  the  exe*;tion  of  this  design,  the  at?thor  iias  dis- 
placed an  intimate  acquaintance  botii  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  sacred  writings  ;  a  clear  and  vigoious  understanding;  and 
a  laudable  zeal  to  rescue  the  gieat  doctrines  of  Christianity 
i'roni  perversion  and  neglect.  We  shall  proceed  to  lay  before 
Dur  rcadeis  an  abstract  of  this  interesting  work,  accompanied 
with  such  observalions  as  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  and  the 
circuMistances  of  the  tinie,  may  seem,  in  our  judgment  to  re- 
quire. 

In  a  short  preface  we  are  informed,  that 

"  The  author  reverences  no  party,  except  that  wliich  sincere 
Christians,  with  all  their  ditlerences,  compose ;  and  appeals  to  no 
authority,  except  that  which  all  profess  to  acknowledge." 
"  'though  cordially  attached  to  the  Establishment  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  hrmly  believing  that  its  articles  and  liturgy  furnish 
the  best  human  means  of  salvation  through  Christ,  he  has  never- 
theless always  recurred)  with  satisfaction,  to  the  consolatory  re- 
flection of  St,  Paul,  amongst  the  parties  which  harass  the  Church, 
and  the  dissensions  which  exist  amongst  her  most  zealous  mem- 
bers: some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  and 
some  also  of  good  will.  What  then  ?  notwithstanding,  every 
^^ay,  whether  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  Chriat  is  preached  ;  and  I 
therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 

If  we  rightly  comprehend  our  author's  meaning,  be  lias  not 
expressed  liiniself  with  perfect  accuracy  in  the  latter  sentence. 
Dissensions  do  not  exist  among  those  who  are  indeed  zealous 
nenibers  of  the  Church.  Such  persons  ''  are  perfectly  joineci 
t(  gather,  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment."  liut 
dissension  does  unhappily  exist  between  the  iiacere  men)bers  of 
the  Church,  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  her  pristine  integrity, 
anel  ihose  professed  meuibcrs  of  it,  who  wish  to  alter  her  whole 
spirit  and  character,  and  to  interpret  her  public  formularies  in  a 
sense  winch  ihey  were  never  inteuded  to  convev.  So  lona  as  the 
latter  party  continue  to  prosecute  their  unwarrantable  designs, 
so  long  the  true  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  must  resist  their 
aggressions.  We  ihinic,  aho,  that  the  quGtalioi)  from  St.  Paul 
does  not  apply  very  happily  to  the  case.  The  Apostle  is  here 
describing  to  the  Philippians  the  state  of  the  Church  at  Rome 
during  ins  iujprisonmcnt  in  that  city.  He  informs  them,  that 
some  uho  prcaciicd  the  gospel  were  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere attachnietit  to  the  cause,  and  others  by  no  better  motive 
thati  strife  aud  enmity  towards  himself.  Still,  however,  as  these 
hypocrites  preached  sound  doctrine,  the  Church  was  editied  by 
their  labou;?;  and  the  i\pos'.le^  Ia\ing  aside  aii  personal  consi- 
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ilera-lons,  rejoiced  in  this  beneficial  eiTeti.  But  it  must  ahviiyji 
be  observed,  that  he  does  not,  in  ihe  slightest  degree,  attempt 
to  vindicate  their  duplicity  ;  nor  does  he  intimate  that  any  diver- 
sity of  doctrine  prevailed  among  them. 

In  entering  upon  the  body  of  the  v.ork,  we  find  it  divided 
into  eight  chapters,  each  treating  of  a  distinct  and  very  momen- 
tous subject.  The  first  chapter  contains  some  judicious  renrarks 
on  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  preacher's  oilice. 

*'  The  Church  service,"  we  are  truly  reminded,  "  will  not 
prove  generally  efficacious,  unless  the  preacher  brings  the  doc- 
trines to  which  the  Liturgy  refers,  and  which  the  Scriptures  in- 
culcate, to  the  hearts  of  the  congregation." — *'  It  is  by  an  harmo- 
nious correspondence  between  the  two  parts  of  the  service,  by  the 
unison  of  the  sermon  with  the  Liturgy,  that  true  Christians,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  are  formed." 

Arduous  as  the  preacher's  duty  is,  our  author  yet  contends, 
that  great  literary  attainments  are  not  always  essential  to  the 
success  of  his  labours.  In  his  general  sentiments  on  this  liead 
we  perfectly  coincide.  But  he  goes  too  far  in  saying,  that  '^  a 
person  of  refined  taste  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  severe  con- 
flict between  his  duty  and  his  habits,  before  he  can  so  hr  forcret 
himself  as  to  be  useful  to  others  from  the  pulpit."  Surely  the 
most  accomplished  scholar  of  the  age  may  edify  the  most  illi- 
terate congregation  without  foro-ellinrr  himself,  or  offending: 
against  any  just  pnnciples  of  composition,  lie  must  not  give 
them  a  sermon  which  would  become  an  academical  pulpit,  but 
he  may  write  with  neatness,  simplicity,  and  force  :  and  if  he  is 
debarred  from  shewing  the  extent  of  his  learning,  he  may  at 
least  display  the  purity  of  his  taste.  We  are,  indeed,  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  sermon  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  replete  with  scrip- 
tural doctrine,  and  delivered  with  earnestness,  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  on  the  minds  of  uneducated  men,  than  a 
coarse  appeal  to  the  passions,  couched  in  such  language  as 
they  themselves  might  be  expected  to  use.  The  style  we  hero 
recommend  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  adapted  to  seize  the  atten- 
tion of  an  accidental  hearer,  nor  to  work  up  the  sinner's  mind 
to  a  state  of  agitation  and  dismay  ;  but  these  objects,  we  ap- 
prehend, fall  not  within  the  province  of  a  sober  and  apostolical 
preacher  of  God's  word.  They  may  suit  the  conventicle,  but 
are  unbecoming  the  sanctity  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive why  the  purity  of  Plato,  the  elegance  of  Xenophon,  and, 
upon  proper  occasions,  the  grandeur  of  Isocrates,  should  be 
banished  from  the  style  of  the  pulpit,  provided  no  particle  of  their 
false  philosophy  be  ever  mingled  with  the  wisdom  from  above. 

Still,  however^  we  may  safely  recoiDmend  this  chapter  to  the 
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attention  of  our  readers,  as  containing  a  just  view  of  tlie  preach- 
er's office,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  may  be  most  effec- 
tually performed. 

**  What  was  said  to  the  early  converts  in  their  separate  congre- 
gations at  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or  Thessalonica,  or  Ephesus,  is,  in 
fact,  said  to  all  Christians  ;  and  whatever  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  external  and  temporal  circumstances,  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion in  which  Christians  are  placed  is  still  essentially  the  same. 
Even  the  obvious  fact,  that  some  epistles  were  written  for  specific 
purposes,  and  to  refute  particular  errors,  only  renders  them  the 
more  fit  for  the  general  imitation  of  preachers,  as  well  as  for  the 
edification  of  Christian  assemblies.  Every  minister  will,  no  doubt, 
find  certain  points  on  which  his  own  congregation  may  require  pe- 
culiar correction  ;  every  age  of  Christianity  has  its  besetting  sins, 
which  must  be  recurred  to  us  often,  as  the  Judaizing  propensity  is 
assailed  by  St.  Paul,  or  the  Antinomian  heresy  by  St.  James.  i3ut 
whatever  doctrinal  subject  a  preacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
sist upon,  St.  Paul  furnishes  hirn  with  a  pattern  of  the  method  in 
which  it  may  be  inculcated  most  elFectually,  and  most  suitably  to 
the  general  character  of  the  religion  which  he  teaches ;  so  that 
each  epistle  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  set  of  discourses, 
containing  the  ground-work  of  all  ministerial  instruction."     P.  25. 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  Predestination.  "  The  only  in- 
quiry," says  the  Author,  '*  I  have  in  view,  is,  whether  the 
Clnistiaii  minister  is  counifiianced  by  St.  Paul  in  preaching  that 
doctrine  ?"  The  precise  nieaaijig  of  this  qiiesti(  ii  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  rendered  more  clear  to  the  reader's  appjeheiif 
sion,  if  we  had  been  previously  informed  whether  predtsiiiKitum 
is  here  ws^d  in  the  Cfiivimslic  sense,  or  in  the  sense  adopted  by 
our  Cliuich.  Prede>-tiniition,  considered  with  respect  to  faith 
in  Christ,  ar.d  obedience  to  liis  laws,  as  it  is  maintauied  in  ouj" 
XV lith  article,  is  a  wholesome  and  scriptural  doctrine.  Absolute 
Prtdestination,  as  taught  in  the  schpol  of  Calvin,  is  a  "  dange- 
rous downfall/'  leading  either  to  security  or  desperation.  Our 
author  himself  seems  perfectly  aware  of  this  distinction,  and 
views  ihe  ^^llo]e  question  in  the  true  light.  We  only  me;in  to 
observe,  that  in  t-peaking  of  subjects  which  are  petuliaily 
liable  to  niisconstructinn,  it  is  always  expedient  to  begin  with  an 
accurate  definition  of  the  terms. 

In  ojiposition  to  the  horrible  doctrine  of  irrespective  decrees^ 
a  body  of  scriptural  proof  is  produced ;  so  judiciously  selected, 
and  so  neutly  compacted  together,  that  we  conld  haidly  abridge 
the  leasoning  witliout  injuring  its  force.  We  vvill,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  to  ihe  particular  attention 
Qi  cur  readers  the  whole  pf  this  argument^  from  the  SiJd  to 
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the  50tli  page  iiiclusive.     The  general  conclusion  is  thus  ex» 
pressed : 

«*  When  all  these  circumstances  are  weighed  together,  I  think 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  preacher  of  absolute  decree* 
gives  too  implicit  confidence  to  human  interpretation,  and  teache» 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin  for  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  If  it  be  so» 
it  is  no  light  matter.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trifling  importance 
whether  we  disseminate  just  and  worthy  notions  of  the  Divine  at- 
tributes. 1  he  general  impression  which  the  Scripture  leave  upon 
our  minds  is  this,  that  God  desires  his  creatures  to  entertain  a  re- 
verential love  of  his  goodness,  as  well  as  a  reverential  awe  of  lus 
justice,  in  his  administration  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world ;  and  does  not  call  upon  us,  in  studying  the  terms  of  our 
acceptance  with  him,  or  in  meditating  upon  his  counsels,  to  aban- 
don our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or  the  results  of  that  gift  of 
reason  which  he  has  permitted  to  survive  the  fall.  Scripture,  in 
short,  throughout,  aims  at  the  heart.  Christ,  in  the  most  unqua- 
lified terms  demands  the  love  of  mankind  on  the  part  of  the  Crea- 
tor; a  love  which  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  in  all  minds 
of  common  mould,  cannot  fail  to  petrify.'    P.  57. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  personal  elec- 
tion to  eternal  life,  is  confuted  by  scriptural  evidence.  It  is 
shewn  that  those  persons  who  are  called  "  elect"  in  scripture, 
are  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.     To  affirm 

•*  That  works  have  no  concern  with  any  man's  salvation,  is  a 
lind  of  sophism,  which  the  illiterate  cannot  be  expected  to  unravel ; 
and  though  in  ene  sense  it  is  the  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
truth  of  Scripture.  In  short,  the  dangers  arising  trom  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  under  any  of  its  modifications,  arc  so  plain,  so 
practical,  and  so  favoured  by  the  slothful  and  self-excusing  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  St.  Paul  with 
the  plainness  of  the  command  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  to  love  our 
neighbour,  before  it  is  inculcated  to  a  congregation.  It  matters 
not  that  a  pious  Calvinist  disclaims  the  natural  results,  ov  an  acute 
disputant  can  explain  them  away ;  it  is  notorious  that  the  illiterate 
enthusiast  believes,  and  t.ie  sinner  flatters  himself  with  i  xpecting, 
that,  if  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  he  shall  somehow  or  other  be  finallj 
snatched  out  of  the  fire;  and  if  he  is  n.'t,  that  no  exertions  of  his 
own  can  eVcr  avail  Thus  the  real  conclusion  and  the  practical 
evil  of  the  doctrin*;  of  election  meet  together."     P.  S'J. 

The  next  point  of  inquiry  is  the  scriptural  doclrme  of  iiie  cor- 
ruption of  Immau  nature,-  a  subject  which  CalvjWiSl:c  writers 
have  for  the  most  pail  grievously  misrepresented.  They  delight 
to  iiNiiuiatt  lull  the  sin  ot  Aia.u  p  oouie*!  such  a  radical  depra- 
yitjr  m  his  iwtiue,  that  hi»  posU-ru^  aic  wboUv  incapuble  ol  nsak- 
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ing  any  virtuous  eflfoit.     The  Scriptures  by  no  means  warrant 
such  a  conchision.     Al  the  same  time, 

<*  Unless  it  is  clearly  understood  and  felt  that  mankind  are  in- 
competent to  justify  themselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  Christ's  death  cannot  be  sincerely  or  cordially 
received."     P.  92. 

The  depravity  of  our  nature  must  be  constantly  preached, 
as  it  is  revealed  in  Scripture ;  but  mankind  must  not  be  repre- 
sented as  a  mere  mass  of  wickedness  and  corruption.  Our  author 
truly  observes,  that 

"  It  is  no  just  inference,  that  because  salvation  is  not  of  works, 
therefore  man  is  only  given  to  evil  thoughts  and  evil  deeds ;  or, 
because  he  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  therefore 
he  is  become  the  image  of  Satan.''     P.  1 18. 

♦'  Mankind  after  the  fall  were  still  the  work  of  God,  and  the  ob-. 
pctof  their  Redeemer's  love,'*     P.  120, 

The  view  which  is  here  given  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
appears  in  all  respects  sound,  judicious,  scriptural.  We  will 
venturCj  however,  to  correct  a  misapprehension  under  which  the 
author  seems  to  labour,  respecting  the  opinion  of  our  Reformers 
on  this  important  subject.  In  arguing  against  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  since  the  fail,  he 
observes, 

«  St.  Paul  is  better  authority  than  even  the  Homilies,  excellent 
ss  they  usually  are  ;  and  their  language  on  this  point  has  bo  coun- 
terpart in  his  writings.  I  do  not  hnd  him  declare  the  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  terms  like  these  :  Man  instead  of  the  image  of  God, 
was  now  become  the  image  of  the  devil;  instead  of  the  citizen  of 
heaven,  he  was  become  the  bond-slave  of  hell,  having  in  himself 
no  one  part  of  his  former  purity  and  cleanness,  but  being  altoge- 
ther spotted  and  defiled,  insomuch  that  now  he  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing else  but  a  lump  of  sin." 

Again,  "  Man  is  of  his  ov/n  nature  fleshly  and  corrupt — without 
any  spark  of  goodness  in  him,  only  given  to  evil  thoughts  and  evij 
deeds."    P.  107. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  this  "  strong  lan- 
guage of  our  Reformers  is  neither  copied  from  Scripture  nor 
sanctioned  by  experience." 

The  passages  here  cited  are  unquestionably  Calvinistic ;  but 
we  apprehend,  tiiat  although  they  occur  in  the  Homilies  of  our 
Church,  ihey  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  convey  the  senliments  of 
our  Reformers.     Cranmer  *,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  hqd  finished 

their 

*  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt  in  October,  1555.    Cranmer 
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their  immortal  labours  at  least  four  years  before  the  publication 
of  the  second  book  of  Homilies,  in  which  the  above  passages 
occur.  Their  Homilies  had  been  published  in  1547,  and  what- 
ever is  found  in  them  is  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers. 
When  the  Protestant  Religion  had  been  restored  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  Li- 
turgy and  Articles  should  be  revised,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
second  book  of  Homilies  was  added.  The  persons  employed 
in  this  work  were  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had 
fled  to  the  Continent  upon  the  persecution  of  Queen  Mary. 
Some  of  ihem,  during  their  banishment,  might  in  all  probability 
have  been  tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Genevan  school; 
we  can  hardly  therefore  expect  that  the  book  of  Homilies  com- 
posed by  them,  should  be  so  perfectly  free  from  Calvinistic 
errors  as  that  which  was  published  at  the  very  beginning  of 
King  Edward's  reign.  We  must  remensiber,  also,  tiiat  the  two 
books  of  Homilies  are  recommended  to  us  in  the  3  Jth  Article, 
\vith  especial  reference  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed. They  are  said  in  general  terms  to  "  contain  godly  and 
wholesome  doctrine." 

"  The  very  expression,"  says  Dr.  Hey,  "  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  any  high  pretensions ;  seems  to  say,  they  may  not  be  perfect, 
they  may  not  be  above  criticism,  but  they  are  good  and  useful." 
Heij's  Divinitj/  Lectures,  Book  iv.  Art.  35,  Sect.  2. 

Much  solid  edification  is  doubtless  to  be  derived  from  these 
compositions;  but  we  must  not  consider  their  authority  as  equal 
to  that  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  ;  nor,  in  point  of  historfcat 
fact,  can  the  second  book  be  said  to  exhibit  the  theology  of  <iur 
Urst  Reformers. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  general  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
Divine  grace  is  first  established ;  and  the  author  then  proceeds 
to  examine  some  questions  which  arise  from  it.  "  First,  to 
whom  is  the  offer  of  grace  extended  ?  Secondly,  is  it  bestowed 
irresistibly?"  Twenty  pages  are  employed  in  answering  the 
first  of  these  questions  ;  and  we  think  that  this  part  of  the  trea- 
tise merits  great  attention.  The  question  itself  is  thus  decided  : 
^'  Grace  sufficient  to  salvation  is  given  to  all  who  are  dedicated 
to  Christ  in  baptism.''  Having  confirmed  this  position  by  abun- 
dant quotations  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 


in  March,  1556.  The  second  book  of  Homilies  was  certainly  not 
published  before  1560.  Wheatley  says  m  4563,  tljp  year  of  thfr 
Convocations 
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•*  Let  as  now,"  says  our  author,  "  hear  the  preacher  •  of  spe- 
cial grace.  The  reign  of  sin  consists  not  in  the  multitude,  great- 
ness, or  prevalency  of  sins  ;  for  all  these  are  consistent  with  a  state 
of  grace,  and  may  be  in  a  child  of  God,  in  whom  sin  doth  not,  nor 
cannot  reign;  but  in  the  in-being  of  sin  without  grace,  whether  it 
acts  more  or  less  violently,  yea,  whether  it  acts  at  all  or  no  ;  yet  if 
tlie  habit  of  sin  possess  the  soul  without  any  principle  of  grace  im- 
planted which  is  contrary  to  it,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  still 
under  the  dominion  of  sin.  This  mortification  then  of  sin,  as  to  it* 
reigning  power,  ic  completed  in  tlie  first  act.  of  conversion  and  re- 
generation. The  diiierence  between  this  language  and  St.  Paul's 
is  evident  at  the  first  glance.  The  Calvinist  makes  grace  the  test 
of  holiness;  the  Apostle  makes  holiness  the  test  of  grace.  The 
one  appeals  to  an  implanted  principle  of  grace  against  the  preva- 
lency of  sin  ;  the  other  makes  the  existence  of  sin  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  the  spirit.'*     P.  135. 

It  is  further  obsci  vec),  that  the  doctrine  nf  special  grace  im- 
plies the  ntcessitv  of  '*  some  lest  of  God's  favour,  and  of  the 
rec'iucilement  of  Christians  to  him,  beyond  and  subsequent  to 
tlie  coveiiiint  of  baptism."  Here  the  subject  of  baptismal  lege* 
ueration  nathrally  presents  itself,  and  is  eN;:l»,ReG  by  our  author 
with  his  usual  abili'y  and  \'Xlj^'".t%iX.  We  had  entertained  some 
flight  am'5ei:::..-.on  tiu.t  \he  clamour  of  the  times  had  warped 
♦:iS  Vie%rs  of  this  important  doctrine,  because  we  had  met  with 
several  passages  in  his  woik,  (e.  g.  pages  1 1..  97 >  •  17;  ii»  which 
the  worci  regentiate,  &,c.  was  used  in  an  uascii^-turai  sense.  At 
any  other  time  this  would  hardly  have  deservt-1  notice. 

Many  sound  and  excellent  writers  have  tal  i-u  into  the  same 
error,  v\ho  would,  doubtless,  have  used  tl;f  p;  ra  t  with  greater 
acurarv,  could  thev  have   foreseen  \\liat  use  wouui  ha  e  been 

"^  I'll 

made  of  their  language  in  the  prest  nt  days  v  is  aosoluieljr 
necessary  that  all  v  ho  hold  the  doctrnie  of  our  Chuiit),  upon 
the  subject  of  rtgeneraiion,  should  in  futuie  conhue  the  w  rii  to 
its  precise  theological  srn  e.  We  wish  our  auihor  had  adi'pted 
this  precaution,  lest  the  adversary  should  alhrqi  that  he  \^  inc<;n- 
sistent  with  himself.  The  coriection  of  his  oversight  ui  this  re- 
spect, vouid  constitute  one  of  the  most  essential  improvements 
of  which  the  book  is  capable ;  and  as  his  o\vn  sentiments  on  the 
doctrine  accord  precisely  with  our  own,  he  cannot,  we  hope, 
be  displeai^ed  with  this  suggestion. 

Having  settled  the  uiiiversalily  of  grace,  he  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  second  question  proposed,  *  Whether  it  is  iiresistiblt;  T* 
Our  readers  will  already  have  anticipated  the  account  which  is 

*  The  passage  here  quoted  is  from  "  Hoplyns  on  the  New^ 
Plrth." 
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given  of  this  point  by  so  discreet  and  powerful  an  opponent  of 
of  the  Calvhiistic  scheme.  He  proves  most  abundantly  from 
the  sacred  writers,  that  the  spirit  may  be  quenched ;  and  that 
what  is  called  tinal  perseveraiice  (arising  immediately  from  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace)  is  in  duect  opposition  to  the  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ. 

"  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  to  our  safety  our  own  sedulity  Is  required, 
in  as  decisive  terms,  as  if  our  safety  depended  upon  our  sedulity 
alone.  And  every  discreet  follower  of  St.  Paul  will  be  no  less 
careful  to  prevent  his  flock  from  believing,  that  they  have  appre- 
hended or  attained,  or  are  already  perfect,  till  they  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  race  that  is  set  before  them.'*     P.  165. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  comprise  the  grand  doctrines  of 
justification  by  faiih  and  good  works,  as  they  stand  m  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  On  the  former  point,  our  author  truly 
observes,  that 

"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  silently  t« 
undermine  the  true  notion  of  christian  justification;  and  such  must 
be  its  effect  as  long  as  pardons,  masses,  auricular  confessions,  with 
penance  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  are  supposed  available,  however 
Its  language  and  professed  tenets  may  be  purified  by  the  influence 
of  the  Reformation. — The  prevailing  language  of  later  genera- 
tions is  equally  destructive  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
though  more  favourable  to  good  morals,  and  is  not  the  less  to  be 
guarded  against  for  coming  under  a  more  specious  form.  ^  ludff 
age  has  recourse  to  a  severe  ritual,  and  tru,§U  to  the  effiacy  of 
penances,  and  ceremonies,  and  gifts  to  the  Church,  or  ostentatious 
charities.  An  intelligent  age  sees  the  vanity  of  these,  but  justifies 
itsglf  by  its  supposed  morality.  Now  error  is  never  eradicated 
with  more  difficulty  than  when  it  is  mixed  with  truth — and  as  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  a  strict  compliance  with  the  moral  law  is  neces- 
sary to  Jonn  the  Christian,  a  door  is  easily  opened  for  the  erro- 
neous belief  that  it  is  able  to  justify  the  Christian."     P.  179. 

The  preacher  therefore  is  reconimcnded,  while  he  preserves 
inviolate  the  fundamental  point  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
to  keep  aKvays  befoie  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  scriptural 
sense  of  tlie  uoids,  and  the  absoKite  necessity  of  obedience.  As 
there  is  no  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  in  which  l!ie  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  is  not  incijicated,  so  is  ^'  there  none  in  which  it  is 
not  insisted  on  as  an  argument  for  holiness."  The  Apostle 
therefore 

**  Was  not  afraid  of  exalting  the  merits  of  works  by  declaring 
theirnecessity ;  or  of  derogatiig  from  the  all-'ufHciency  of  Christ, 
by  ass«rting  that  without  hohiiess  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
V'  200. 

^  Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  correct  and  sensible  than  the  general 
instructions  delivered  in  the  seventh  chapter^  upon  "  intercourse 
with  the  world."  It  is  shewn  that  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  this  respect,  is  as  far  removed  from  the  austerity  of  the  puri- 
tan, as  from  the  licentious  morals  of  the  man  of  fashion.  We 
would  gladly  produce  citations  from  this  chapter;  but  where  the 
whole  is  judicious  and  admirable,  it  is  difficult  to  make  selec- 
tions, and  our  readers  must  now  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  style  and  doctrines  of  the  work  before  us.  We  hasten, 
therefore,  to  close  an  article  which  has  already  trespassed  too 
long  upon  their  attention. 

Our  author,  in  conclusion,  observes,  that  if  the  sum  of  the 
whole  be  faiihful  to  the  general  tenor  of  St.  Paul,  wliich  he  is 
prepared  to  maintain,  it  follows  that  there  are  two  characters  of 
preaching  widely  differing  from  each  other,  and  equally  removed 
from  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Apostle.  The  tirst  class 
comprises  those  teachers  who  maintain  the  Calvinistic  theory, 
(against  which  the  drift  of  the  whole  argument  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially directed) :  the  second  consists  of  those  who  neglect,  or 
very  imperfectly  inculcate,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christiamt}', 
and  reduce  the  Gospel  to  a  dry  and  lifeless  system  of  morality. 
Neither  of  these  extremes  are  sanctioned  by  apostolical  autho- 
lity,  and  to  this  alone  should  the  modern  preacher  appeal. 

"  The  principles  of  the  Gospel  can  alone  support  the  moral  du- 
ties of  the  Gospel  * — without  the  constant  enforcement  of  those 
principles,  which  ought  to  be  lively  faith,  degenerates  into  a  cold 
observance  of  outward  forms ;  and  what  ought  to  be  Christian 
practice,  is  merged  in  a  blind  deference  to  the  customs  of 
society." 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  therefore,  by  Christian  preachers, 
a?  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  professional  labours,  that 

'*  Doctrine  has  a  constant  tendency  to  decline  into  error,  un- 
less it  be  frequently  referred  to  its  original  standard,  and  proved 
by  its  resemblance  to  bear  the  real  impress  of  that  spirit,  which  is 
Ihe  source  of  all  truth  and  holiness." 

One  passage,  however,  occurs  in  the  conclusion,  (p.  250), 
which  we  can  not  dismiss  without  a  brief  observation.  *'  To 
argue  that  a  strict  Calviuist  cannot  be  attached  to  our  Articles 
and  Establishment,  would  prove  a  very  slight  research  into  eccle- 
siastical history."    These  words  stand  in  need  of  some  qualifica- 

*  See  some  matchless  observations  on  this  subject  in  Bishop 
Tlorsley's  primary  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Da- 
Tid's.     1790. 

tion. 
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tion.  A  Calvinist  may  certainly  endeavour  to  adapt  the  hn^ 
<;uage  of  our  Church  to  his  own  sense,  as  multitudes  unhappily 
do  in  the  present  day  ;  but  this  will  not  alltr  the  character  of 
the  Church  itself.  If  a  Calvinist  is  "  attached  to  our  Articles," 
lie  must  put  a  false  interpretation  upon  them.  They  cannot  he 
made  to  bear  a  Calvinistic  sense,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
natural  force  of  the  expressions,  and  contradicting  the  knoicn 
sentiments  of  those  who  compiled  them.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  this  remark  on  a  former  occasion*;  but  as  the 
point  is  of  great  consequence,  we  may  perhaps  be  ey-cused  for 
adverting  again  to  it. 

If  we  have  given  a  faithful  account  of  this  short  but  substan- 
tial treatise^  our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  the  pro 
duction  of  no  ordinary  mind.  Piety,  candour,  and  solidity  ot*^ 
judgment,  are  conspicuous  in  every  page  ;  and  the  general  im- 
pression which  the  work  is  likely  to  produce,  must  be  highly 
favourable  to  the  real  interests  of  Religion.  It  was  cont|)Oiicd, 
we  understand,  during  the  short  intervals  of  leisure  which  a  la- 
borious avocation  affoi  ds ;  and  this  circumstance,  we  must  con- 
fess, has  raised  our  opinion  of  the  author's  ability  and  zeaL  W^ 
trust  that  it  may  recommend  him  to  the  attention  of  those,  who 
are  able  to  place  him  in  a  more  prominent  station.  Our  Church, 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  open  adversaries,  but  far  more  dangerously 
by  professed  friends,  stands  in  need  of  all  the  strength,  learning, 
and  activity  of  her  faithful  sons.  Among  this  number,  wc  ear- 
nestly hope  and  believe,  the  author  of  Apostolical  Preaching'* 
may  be  classed.  May  lie  continue  steadfast  in  the  course  he  ha* 
so  wisely  chosen ;  unconnected  w  ith  religious  party,  (the  banc 
of  pure  religion)  and  unmoved  by  the  seductions  of  the  age. 
May  the  future  labours  of  his  life  redound  to  the  honour  of  tlse 
Church  of  England,  of  which  he  has  already  proved  himself  a 
zealous  and  powerful  defender. 


Art.  II.  A  Tour  through  Part  of  hiria,  Carriiola,  Stijria, 
Austria,  the  Tj/rol,  Italy,  and  Sicili/,  in  the  Spring  of 
1814.  By  a  young  English  Merchant.  12nio.  272  pp, 
7s.    Gale  and  Fenner.     1815. 

1  HE  regions  through  which  our  traveller  has  passed  afford  an 
infinite  field  for  contemplation  in  a  classical,  in  an  historical,  and 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  is  not  only  their  splendid  edi- 
fices, their  exquisite  scenery,  and  their  azure  sky,  that  should 

■    r  '  ■■  '  nil.  ,11.1..  .■..■■        ...  ■■.       '*.      ■  ■ 

*  See  British  Critic  for  Feb.  1816,  No.  xxvi.  Art.  l.p,  lie. 
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engage  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  His  researches  should  pe« 
netrate  deeper  into  the  history,  the  changes,  the  elevations;  and 
the  falls,  of  all  the  various  States  through  which  he  passes, 
llal)  is,  itself,  a  very  lecture  upon  the  science  of  politics,  not  an 
abstract  and  delusive  theory,  but  in  the  most  extended  prac- 
tice. He  who  can  pass  over  the  changes  and  the  convulsions 
which  this  divided  country  has  experienced  w  ithin  this  last  event- 
ful century,  without  tracing  tliem  up  to  their  various  causes; 
and  without  examining  every  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  from 
the  days  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  to  the  hour  of  its  present  de- 
gradation, is  not  worthy  the  name  of  an  Italian  traveller. 

Many  specious  reasons  have  been  advanced  and  defended  to 
palliate  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  suffering  Austria  to  take 
possession  of  Italy.  In  a  former  number,  while  speaking  of  a 
late  production  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Malines  *,  we 
placed  the  question  beyond  the  power  of  dispute,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  pretended  political  balance  of  Europe  ;  the  posi- 
tion is  not  less  true  in  regard  to  Italy  itself.  The  Austrian  go- 
vernment is  the  worst  government  the  Italians  could  possibly 
have ;  and  the  annihilation  of  Genoa,  and  the  consolidation  of 
other  principalities  under  the  German  sway,  far  from  lessening 
the  evil,  will  only  encrease  discontent.  The  Sicilian  press,  the 
only  free  press  that  exists  at  present  on  the  Continent,  will  con- 
tinually shew  to  its  countrymen  the  dejection  of  their  situation, 
and  point  to  the  cause  which  has  at  once  blasted  all  their  hopes, 
and  aimosi  blotted  their  name  out  from  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Do  the  powers  of  Congress,  does  Francis  1.  think, 
that  the  Italians  will  submit  to  such  an  ignominy  ?  If  they  think 
so,  they  are  much,  very  much  mistaken.  Armed  force,  in  the 
general  subversion  of  Europe,  may,  perhaps,  depress  for  s 
while  the  just  bursts  of  national  indignation  ;  but  when  the  re- 
gular atiairs  of  their  own  donnnions  will  have  lulled  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  into  a  thoughtless  security,  as  to  what  passes 
without,  th(  n  they  will  find  the  impolicy,  nay  the  folly,  of  the 
doctrine  which  caused  them  to  consider  men  as  mere  olyects  of 
exchange,  and  territories  as  portions  of  an  open  common. 

We  have  been  led  into  much  thought  by  the  perusal  of  tiie 
little  volume  which  now  lies  open  beioie  us ;  and  though  it  be 
but  rather  an  hasty  account  of  a  very  interesting  tour,  yet  the 
author  now  and  then,  without  even  bemg  aware  of  it,  retails 
some  anecdotes,  which  too  well  establish  the  truth  of  our  doc- 
trine. 


*  Vide  British  Critic,  Ne\T  Series,  July,  1816;  Article,  Con- 

o-ress  of  Vienna,  paije '1'6. 
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*'  Trieste  is  very  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  aver 
which  others  rise  in  succession.  They  are  all  covered  with  neat 
white  painted  country-houses,  the  residences  of  the  richest  mer- 
chants ;  and,  being  scattered  in  every  direction,  have  a  very  plea- 
sing effect  from  the  sea. 

'*  The  vessel  was  ordered  into  the  quarantine  harbour,  round 
which  a  lazaretto  is  built  for  the  reception  of  passengers,  and 
into  which  yre  were  removed  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  an  exami- 
nation before  a  medical  man.  We  were  then  told  that  we  must 
remain  there  during  thirty  days  before  we  should  be  at  liberty,  and 
which,  I  believe,  we  should  have  done  but  for  a  circumstance 
which,  though  pleasant  to  me  individually,  might  have  been  of  se- 
rious consequence  to  the  town,  as  the  public  health  might  have 
been  completely  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  interest.  Another  vessel 
arrived  from  Malta  on  the  same  day  with  us,  bringing  only  one 
passenger,  a  Jew.  This  Jew  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  who 
had  frequently  lent  money  to  the  Austrian  government.  It  so 
happened  that,  about  the  eighteenth  day  after  eur  confinemeni, 
certain  holidays  occurred.  1  he  family,  not  having  seen  their  Jo- 
seph for  some  years  before,  were  very  anxious  to  have  hitn  with 
them  on  that  occasion  ;  and  the  father  used  all  his  influence  with 
the  police  to  get  him  liberatei.  He  petitioned  day  after  day,  and 
at  last  obtained  his  wish.  'I  he  son  was  let  out,  after  we  had  all  re- 
tired to  rest  at  night ;  but  in  the  morning,  upon  hearing  of  the 
event,  we  began  to  remonstrate  with  the  guardian  or  keeper  for 
this  partiality.  We  were  answered,  that  in  a  short  time  we  should 
be  at  liberty  also,  but  were  desired  to  be  silent.  Several  passen- 
gers who  had  arrived  only  one  day  alter  us,  were  obliged  to  per- 
form their  allotted  time."  P.  12. 

Such  is  the  government  to  whom  we  have  consigned  a  na- 
tion, whose  members^  on  every  account  possess  qualifications 
which  «  ould  render  tliem  the  masters  of  their  masters,  if  detur 
itohiliuri  could  confer  command.  But,  unfortunately,,  the  divi- 
sion of  Italy  into  so  many  little  principalities  has  always  made 
that  beautiful  country 


*•  Pugnar  col  brando  di  straniere  genti 
Per  servir  sempre  o  vincitrice,  o  vinta, 


)• 


But  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  proper  idea  of  Italy,  and 
of  the  Austrian  goxernment,  we  must  take  a  short  view  of  what 
has  happened  Irom  the  tirst  conspiracy  which  tyranny  formed 
against  the  liberties  of  ihe  Italians,  to  the  time  when  the  dawn 
ot  freedom  began  to  break  forth  in  Tuscany,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Leopoldo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century,  when  literatiire,  cul- 
tivation, and  learning,  began  from  every  quarter  to  exte.  d  the 
progress  of  the  human  mmrl,  when  the  productions  of  antiquity 
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were  no  longer  lost  to  the  moderns;  \\hen  the  ardour  for  lite- 
I'ary  glory  had  affected  even   the   chiefs  of  the  many  principalj- 
ties  into  which  Italy  was  divided  ;  at  this  period,  from  the  very 
seat  which,  above  all  others,  ought  to  have  espoused  the  cause 
of  knowledge,   a   persecution   was   directed    against  literature^ 
which  has  produced  some  very  deplorable  consequences  in  the 
annals  of  human  improvement.     The  city  of  Rome,  urged  by 
the  example  of  other  capitals,  had   been  desirous  of  establish- 
ing within  its  walls  an  academy,  consecrated  to  the  promotion  of 
literature,  and  the  study  of  the  classics.     The  learned  Popes 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  beginnincr 
of  that  century,  had  endeavoured  to  encourage  this  zeal,  which 
they  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  mauyiTd,  and 
benelicial  even    to   the  cause   of  religion.     In   these    circum- 
stances a  young  man,  an  illegiiimate  offspring  of  a  noble  fiimily, 
changing  his  own  name  into  that  of  an  ancient  Roman,  under 
the  appellation  of  TuUius  Pomponius  La^tus,  succeeded  to  his 
master,  the  famous  Valla,  in  the  chair  of  Latin  eloquence,  in 
the  year  1451.     A  great  admirer,  even   to  enthusiasm,  of  an- 
cient philosophy  and  ancient  literature,  he  collected  about  him 
those  who  shared  his  partiality,  all  of  whom,  after  his  example, 
assumed  Latin  and  Grecian  names.     It  is  asserted,  that  in  their 
meetings,  Lsetus  and  his  companions  dared  to  shew  their  predi- 
lection in  favour  of  the  manners,  legislation,  philosophy,  and 
their  accusers  even  pretend,  religion  of  the  ancients.     Paul  11. 
who  was  then  the  reigning  Pontiff,  but  who  had  not  been  raised 
by  science,  as  many   of  his  predecessors,  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,    being  naturally  suspicious,  jealous,  and   cruel,  had  al- 
ready tal^en  umbrage  at   the  spirit  of  research  which   charac- 
terized the  new  philosophers.     He  had  foreseen  how  the  rapid 
j)rogress  of  knowledge  would  lessen  the  auihority  of  tiie  Church  ; 
and  he  considered  tiie  zeal  which  the  scholars  felt  in  favour  of 
antiquity  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  and  an  attempt  against 
religion. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  the  academy  founded  by  Lsetus 
seemed  to  him  to  deserve  the  utmost  rigour.  In  the  middle  of 
the  carnival  *  of  the  year  1(J48,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
people  were  engaged  in  feasting,  he  caused  ail  the  academicians 


*  The  carnival  all  over  the  Continent  is  a  period  of  frolic,  during 
which  masks  are  allowed  to  go  about,  and  generally  once  a  week 
assemble  at  a  public  ball.  1  he  duration  of  such  a  period  depends 
on  Easter ;  it  invariably  begins  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  ends 
ou  the  Tuesday  preceding  Ash  Wednesday. 

BRITAI^I 
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to  be  arrested.  Pomponius  Laitus  alone  was  not  of  the  num- 
ber. During  the  last  three  years,  since  the  election  of  Paul, 
he  had  resided  at  Venice,  bwt  as  he  still  corresponded  with  all 
the  scholars  of  Rome,  the  Pontiff  regarded  him  as  the  very 
chief  of  the  conspirators.  Intrigue,  however,  supplied  the  Pope 
w'nh  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  open  force,  llie  Senate  of 
Venice  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  the  intreaty  of  the  trea- 
cherous Pontiff,  and  Lzetus  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion- There  all  the  imprisoned  academicians  were  delivered  to 
all  the  horrors  of  inquisitorial  torture.  One  of  them,  Agostino 
Campano,  a  young  man  of  great  expectation,  died  under  the 
torments ;  the  others,  amongst  whom  there  were  Lzetus,  and 
Platina  the  historian  of  the  Popes,  suffered  every  species  of  tor- 
ture without  in  the  least  confessing  themselves  guilty  of  the 
crime,  on  the  supposition  of  which  they  were  so  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. This  fortitude  in  his  victims  enraged  the  Pontiff;  in  a 
fit  of  his  mad  passion  he  went  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
in  his  presence  he  caused  the  interrogatory  and  the  torments  to 
be  again  applied.  His  object  was,  by  the  most  excruciating  pain, 
to  surprise  in  some  heresy  the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  Exaspe- 
rated at  the  failure  of  his  vile  attempt,  he  declared  that  he  would 
persecute  and  punish  as  an  heretic  whomsoever  should  pro- 
nounce, even  in  jest,  the  name  of  Accademia  ;  and  after  having 
Icept  in  prison  for  a  year  longer  his  miserable  captives,  he  dis- 
missed them  without  even  acknowledging  their  innocence.  Tiie 
death,  however,  of  Paul,  put  an  end  to  this  most  barbarous  per- 
secution, and  Sixtus  IV.  his  successor,  entrusted  to  Platina  thp 
care  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  allowed  Laetus  to  recommence 
his  public  lectures.  La^tus  performed  his  duty  with  his  usual 
diligence  ;  he  even  succeeded  in  collecting  anew  his  dispersed 
academy.  Esteemed  and  respected  for  the  probity  of  his  morals 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of 
Jiis  life  to  the  study  of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  and  his  death, 
M'hich  happened  in  the  year  1498,  was  considered  as  a  public 
calamity.  His  funeral  was  most  pompous,  never  had  greater 
honour  been  paid  to  a  scholar. 

This  psrsecution,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  Paul  II. 
\vas  a  direct  attack  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge,  but  af- 
fected only  scholars;  the  events  which  followed  were  of  another 
description,  spreading  that  calamity  throughout  Italy  which 
overwhelmed  all  classes  of  people.  The  origin  of  so  tremen- 
dous an  evil  must  be  dated  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  under 
Charles  VIII.  four  years  before  the  death  of  Laelus.  I'he  pil- 
lage of  the  different  towns,  the  defeat  of  their  several  arnnes, 
the  distress  and  the  death  of  a  great  number  of  great  men, 
\\hich  at  all  times  are  the  unavoidable  consequenxes  even  of  th^ 
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most  just  war,  were  not  the  only  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
sad  event.  It  did  more  ;  it  put  an  end  to  the  independance  of 
the  Italians.  From  that  time  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
Trench,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Austrians,  disputed  amongst 
themselves  for  the  possession  of  their  different  provinces.  Th« 
fortune  of  Charles  V.  and  of  his  gloomy  and  sanguinary  son, 
put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  war,  and  to  the  immediate  calamities 
which  it  had  caused  ;  without,  however,  preventing  the  ctmse- 
queuces  to  which  they  had  given  occasion.  The  state  of  Milan 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  all  the  other  states,  notwithstanding  the 
shadow  of  independence  w  hich  they  still  preserved,  trembled  be- 
fore the  powerful  giant,  and  did  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing 
to  the  imperious  monarch.  Every  sentiment,  every  species  of 
national  pride,  became  then  extinct,  as  soon  as  a  sovereign  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  right  of  protecting  his  unfortunate  subject* 
against  the  wrath  of  a  rapacious  and  a  foreign  viceroy. 

This  degradation,  more  even  than  public  calamities,  effectually 
ruined  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  though  both  of  them 
concurred  to  hasten  the  catastrophe.  If  these  however  could  have 
had  an  end,  if  Italy,  after  fifty  years  of  war,  had  been  restored 
in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  she  was  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation 
of  fine  arts,  and  the  tradition  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  would  have  been  preserved  by  the  great  men,  who 
still  existed.  Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  and  oppression 
of  half  a  century,  these  men  would  have  recovered  their  coun- 
try from  the  fall  she,  had  made,  and  perhaps  no  blank  would 
have  been  perceived  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  But 
these  calamities,  which  afflicted  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, however  dreadful,  were  less  fatal  to  knowledge  than  the 
death-like  rest  which  succeeded  them.  A  regular,  universal^, 
and  systematic  oppression  followed  the  violence  of  war ;  and 
the  whole  face  of  Italy  was  then  changed.  Instead  of  the 
princes  who  from  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Milan  had  afforded 
protection  and  encour:igement  to  arts  and  sciences,  a  cruel,  mer- 
cenary, and  bigotted  Spaniard,  governed  through  the  miserable 
aid  of  spies  and  informers.  Indeed  such  was  the  dread  that  Jtaly 
feit  of  the  power  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  that  the  princes 
shared  with  their  subjects  the  degradation  of  their  country. 
The  Consaga  oi^  Mantua  plunged  in  pleasure  and  vice  in  order 
to  forget  the  danger  of  their  situation.  Aiphonso  II.  ende-a- 
voured,  in  Modena  and  Ferrara,  to  conceal,  under  the  appeal- 
ance  of  pomp,  the  grandeur  which  he  had  lost.  The  Floren- 
tine republic,  the  Athens  of  the  middle  ages,  the  cradle  of  all 
arts  and  of  all  sciences^  instead  of  the  first  Medicis,  the  patrons^ 
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of  philosophy  and  literature,  saw  three  tyrants  pollute  the  throne 
of  Tuscany.  The  brutal  and  voluptuous  Alexander  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cosimus  T.  the  founder  of  the  second  house  of  d^ 
Medici,  and  whose  dissimulation  and  cruelty  equalled  that  of 
Philip  II.  his  cotemporary  and  his  model,  and  both  of  them 
were  followed  by  Francis  I.  who,  by  his  ferocity  and  suspicion, 
completed  what  Cosimus,  his  father,  had  left  undone. 

Rome  itself,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  seen 
in  Leo  X.  a  liberal  and  great  Pope,  a  friend  to  literature,  and 
a  generous  protector  to  arts  and  sciences,  now  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  IV.  Pius  IV.  and  Pius  V.  saw  again,  in  a  reo-uiar 
and  -systemauc  manner,  recommence  the  persecution  which 
Paul  U.  had  begun  against  literature  and  knowledge. 

From  this  time  the  Italians  were  lost,  and  lost  for  ever. 
Trembling  under  the  iron  yoke  which  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
jbigotry  had  imposed  on  them,  they  were  no  linger  allowed  to 
think  for  themselves;  and  their  enslaved  press  could  only  pro- 
duce what  still,  in  our  present  day,  is  branded  with  the  con- 
temptuous appellation  of  del  scicento. 

It  is  true  that  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Pkilip  il.  seem 
both  to  form  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  annals  of  literature  and 
arts ;  but  it  is  equally  incontrovertible,  that  they  were  the  fatal, 
periods,  when  the  human  mind  was  surrounded  by  fetters,  ahtj 
when  genius,  not  being  allowed  to  go  forvxard.  Was  oblio'ed  to 
fall  back.  These  princes  gathered  the  fruit  which  had  been 
raised  by  their  predecessors  ;  but,  as  they  in  their  tiirn  endea- 
voured to  check  every  future  growth,  after  the  lapse  of  iifty 
years,  there  were  no  successors  to  the  great  men  who  were 
then  no  more. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult,  compressed  as  w'e  are  within  our  narrow 
limits,  to  make  the  reader  understand  the 'mistrust  and  the  apa- 
thy which  formed  the  characteristicfeatures'of  the  reigns  of  the 
three  Philips  of  Spain — Philip  II,  III.  and  IV.  who  held  the 
sovereignty  over  one  half  of  Italy  ;  that  is  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  ;  and  who  exercised  nearly  the  same  absolute  autho- 
rity over  the  estates  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Dukes  who*  had'iui- 
plored  their  protection.  Enormous  contributions,  which  were 
very  unequally  and  very  foohshly  raised,  had  ruined  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  and  annihilated  its  agncultuie,  Extor-i 
tions  of  a  still  more  ruinous  nature  had  enriched  the  governors 
and  filled  the  nation  with  hatred  and  contempt  against  a  oovern- 
ment  so  blind  and  so  unjust.  The  system  of  perpetual  war  in 
which  the  Cabinet  of  L'Escuriale  persisted  as  lOng  as  the  Hoiese 
of  Austria  reigned  over  Spain,  had  drained  these  rich  Italian 
provinces  of  men  and  money,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  an,- 
nual  deprcda.Uon3  of  the  Tuiks,  to  the  invasions  of  the  French 
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to  a  small  but  continual  and  underhand  war^  which  was  carrred 
on  by  the  Piedmontese,  and  what  was  the  most  ruinous  of  all, 
to  the  raaiutenauce  of  the  Spanish  and  German  troops  which 
•K'ieie  quartered  amongst  them.  In  this  way,  having  enslaved 
the  Italians,  the  Spanish  goTernment,  conscious  of  its  own  de- 
merits, endeavoured  to  stifle  in  its  subjects  even  the  most  just 
complaints.  Its  efforts  were  directed  to  the  degradation  of  their 
minds,  that  they  should  not  discover  the  baseness  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  worthlessness  of  their  rulers.  For  this  reason, 
every  effort  of  the  mind  was  considered  as  an  attempt  against 
government.  All  freedom  of  writing  and  printing  was  taken 
away  from  the  Italians,  and  every  discussion,  every  political  de- 
]iberation,  was  considered  as  high  treason.  Nor  were  printers 
and  booksellers  alone  the  subjects  of  the  most  severe  scrutiny; 
even  private  individuals,  who  possessed  any  of  the  forbidden 
books,  v\ere  exposed  to  the  most  heavy  punishments,  both  civil 
and  religious.  To  exercise  the  authority  of  a  police  still  more 
severe,  government  had  called  upon  the  Inquisition,  and  this  san- 
guinary and  terrible  tribunal  had  become  the  faithful  guardian  of 
every  species  of  tyraniiy. 

However,  from  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  are  not  to 
understand  that  the  Spanish  government  respected  religion  more 
than  any  other  government  of  Europe,  or  at  least,  that  the  Spa- 
nish clergy  enjoyed  the  liberty  which  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  nation.  Priesthood  has  never  experienced  a  more  violent 
persecution  than  that  which  was  set  on  foot  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
Viceroys  of  Naples,  against  those  who  seemed  inclined  to  re- 
ceive the  Council  of  Trent.  In  this  respect,  the  Court  of 
Madrid  shewed  more  sense,  and  a  greater  and  more  solid  doc- 
trine of  tyranny,  than  people  are  generally  apt  to  think.  To 
veaken  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  the  Cabinet  of  the  Escurial 
wished  that  they  all  should  admit  the  Council  of  "^IVent ;  but 
to  preserve  unlimited  his  own  authority,  Philip  rejected  the  ca- 
nons of  this  dangerous  council,  and  forbade  that  they  should  be 
received  in  his  estates.  But  this  resolution,  which  enforced 
with  consistency  and  frankness,  would  have  injured  the  religious 
independence  of  his  dominions,  by  the  gloomy  politics  of  Phi- 
lip, became  a  new  source  of  vexation  for  his  enslaved  subjects. 
Seeing  a  perpetual  contradiction  between  his  declarations  and 
his  conduct,  they  could  never  guess  at  his  object,  nor  foresee 
the  end  of  his  caprice  and  cruelty. 

In   thise  contradictory  circumstances  abuse   alone  was   re- 
spected, and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  were  continually  violated. 
Men  suspected  not  of  guilty  actions,  but  of  unsound  opinions, 
were  punished  as  crimiuals.     They  were  expo.sed  to  excruciat- 
ing 
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jng  pains,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  trial,  and  yet  in  the 
snidst  of  so  much  severity,  common  justice  was  not  administered. 
All  convents  and  all  churches  served  as  an  asylum  to  delinquents  ; 
every  viceroy,  every  governor,  every  commander  of  a  town,  kept  a 
gang  of  banditti  under  his  protection,  and  to  them  he  insured  the 
impunity  of  their  crimes,  as  a  reward  for  t!ie  violences  which  they 
committed  under  his  orders.  Such  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  could  not  but  produce  the  same  consequences  on  the  side 
of  the  subjects.  7'he  convents  soon  begim  to  enlist  under  their 
orders  those  whom  they  had  sheltered  against  the  persecution  of 
justice ;  and  the  government,  during  the  conspiracy  of  the  Monk 
Campanella,  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  Monks  of  Calabria 
could  muster  under  arms  many  thousands  of  outlawed. 

This  Monk  Campanella  is  well  known  among  the  literati,  by 
bis  curious  works  upon  philosophy  and  magic.  Enraged  at  the 
fetters  which  government  was  laying  round  the  Clergy,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  conspiracy  amongst  the  Monks  to  establish  a 
republic  in  Calabria.  Some  Bishops  had  already  taken  the 
command  of  the  conspirators;  three  hundred  Monks  had  shared 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  fifteen  hundred  banditti  were  already 
under  arms.  The  revolution  ought  to  have  burst  as  soon  as  the 
Turkisk  fleet  of  Mural  Bey,  should  have  appeared  in  s.ght  of 
Stilo.  The  fleet,  in  fact,  appeared  on  the  14th  of  September, 
the  appointed  day,  but  Campanella,  the  night  before,  had  been 
arrested  by  the  order  of  the  viceroy,  and  his  companions  were 
already  perishing  under  ditiierent  punishments. 

In  such  a  state  of  terrible  anarchy,  the  Jtalians  often  attempt- 
ed to  shake  off  the  detested  yoke.  The  revolutions  of  the  years 
1647  and  1648,  both  in  Naples  and  Messina,  would  have  de- 
prived Spain  of  these  two  kingdoms;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  both  repressed,  and  treason,  and  not  force,  re-established 
the  hated  tyrant  on  the  throne.  Milan  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  south  of  Italy,  but  did  not  dare.  Its  territory 
was  continually  infested  and  crossed  by  troops  who  Wtrre  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  France  and  Germany;  and  the  discontent  of 
the  people  could  only  produce  the  aggrandisement  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  which  was  establishing  its  power  at  the  expence  of 
the  Austrians. 

During  the  whole  of  this  century,  the  republic  of  Genoa 
was  entirely  under  the  controul  of  Spain.  The  Pope,  who,  on 
account  of  the  religious  war,  which  had  broken  out  m  Germany, 
had  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  king,  being 
now  tired  of  his  dependence,  wished  more  than  once  to  free 
himself  from  the  master  he  had  chosen ;  but  he  was  always  pu- 
nished as  if  guilty  of  rebellion.  The  republic  of  Venice  was 
allowed  to  remain  neutral,  preserving  the  n^oal  scrupulous  si- 
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lence  and  the  most  unalterable  apathy.  Rehgious  inquisitioM 
had  not  fettered  the  thoughts  of  the  Spaniards  more  than  poli- 
tical inquisition  had  enchained  the  very  souls  of  the  Venetians, 
iest  they  should  offend,  by  their  writings  or  their  speech,  their 
powerful  and  dangerous  neighbours.  The  Dukes  of  Italy,  by 
luxury  and  pleasure,  endeavoured  to  forget  the  importance  they 
fcad  lost.  Itidetd,  some  of  the  Anbdulces  of  Tuscany  preserved 
the  honour  of  the  name  of  Medicis,  and  encouraged  those  arts 
and  those  branches  of  learning  which  could  never  excite  the 
alarm  of  the  most  suspicious  government.  The  Academy  del 
Cimento,  and  the  galltry  of  Cardinal  Leopoldo,  cast  some  lustre 
on  Florence  ;  but  the  power  of  thinking  had  been  banished  from 
that  celebrated  capital  ever  since  Cosimo  I.  to  ple:;se  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Pope,  had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition, his  favourite  and  his  friend,  the  unfortunate  Pietro 
Carnesecchi.  By  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  possessor, 
the  House  of  Este  lost  the  Dukedom  of  Ferrara,  but  the  bas- 
tard branch,  in  retaining  Modena,  could  not  retain  the  qualities 
which  had  constituted  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  The  House 
of  Consaga  having  been  cruelly  pursished  with  the  pillage  of 
Mantua  for  her  attachment  to  F'rance,  hastened  its  own  ruia  by 
dissipation  and  luxury.  The  Farnese  family  had  been  raised  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  J^iacenza,  but  in  spite  of  this  new 
grandeur,  its  members  were  either  voluptuous  tyrants  or  of  im- 
becil  creatures.  The  famous  Prince  Alexander,  the  prodigy  of 
his  age,  and  the  rival  of  Henry  IV.  having  attached  himself  to 
§pain,  never  returned  to  his  estate  after  he  had  once  commanded 
the  armies  of  Philip  II.  Flattery,  however,  has  palliated  the 
faults  and  the  crimes  of  the  Farnese  family,  and  the  historians  of 
the  age  praise  the  protection  which  Alphonso  afforded  to  the 
Opera,  which  \\  as  invented  during  this  age.  The  warlike  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  were  the  only  Princes  who  might  be 
excluded  from  amongst  the  despicable  sovereigns  of  Italy  ;  but 
being  engaged  in  a  ruinous  war,  they  trembled  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  often  adopted  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures  to 
obtain  the  ujeans  of  which  they  stood  in  so  much  need. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  literary  despotism  in  Italy,  that  Ales- 
sandro  Marchelti  having  translated  the  poem  of  Lucretius  de 
Natura  Rerum,  with  a  felicity  and  a  mellow  stresjgth,  which 
place  him  mucli  above  his  age,  Cosimo  111.  de' Medici  would 
never  allow  the  book  to  be  printed,  because  it  contained  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicinus. 

This  wretched  state  in  which  Italy  existed  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  tyranny  of  its  bigotted  government,  and  the 
loss  of  all  national  character  in  its  inhabitants,  continued  for 
some  time^  and  i»   some  provinces  it   changed    evea  for  the 
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worse.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy  had  assumed  the  title  of  Kings, 
aud  their  military  government,  jealous  and  intolerant,  had  bought 
its  apparent  independence,  by  the  most  submissive  obedience  to 
the  imperious  and  vindictive  commands  of  the  Pope.  The  impri- 
sonment alone  of  Giannone  is  sufficient  to  shew  to  what  length 
a  vicious  government  will  go  to  satisfy  its  ambition  and  its  re- 
venge. In  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  which  had  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  if  the  quarrels  between  Joseph  and  the 
Pope,  about  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Clergy,  allowed  a 
more  mitigated  doctrine  to  be  taught  concerning  the  autiiority 
of  the  papal  chair,  yet  this  benefit,  great  as  it  may  appear,  was 
fully  compensated  by  the  harsh  and  violent  measures  \^  hich  were 
employed  to  supply  with  men  and  money  an  avaricious  and 
needy  government,  wholly  intent  on  its  financial  embarassments. 
The  great  dukedom  of  Tuscany  had  often  changed  its  appear- 
ance, and  though  for  many  years  its  condition  was  no  better  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  yet  it  was  evident  that  in  its  bosom 
there  was  forming  a  principle,  which  was  repugnant  to  the  bi- 
gotry of  the  age,  and  which  in  time  might  have  produced  more 
worthy  ideas  of  national  independence.  But  this  change  did 
not  begin  to  take  place  much  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Cosimo  III.  This  bi- 
gotted,  jealous,  and  mistrusting  Prince  kept  the  minds  and  the 
conscience  of  his  people  under  the  most  cruel  restraint.  Priests 
and  monks  were  the  only  agents  of  his  government,  and  the 
whole  of  Tuscany  had  the  appearance  of  a  convent.  His  son 
John  Gaston  tranferred  to  his  mistresses  the  power  which  his 
father  had  given  to  his  confessors  ;  he  endeavoured  to  forget  his 
infirmities,  and  tried  to  remove  from  his  eyes  the  prospect  of 
the  extinction  of  his  family,  by  a  continued  profligacy.  At  his 
death,  Tuscany  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Francis  1.  of  Lorena, 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa.  Weak  and  irresolute,  this 
Prince  governed  his  new  estate  by  German  rules  and  German 
favourites.  Under  him  the  Monks  lost  still  more  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  though  the  jealousy  of  his  government,  in  freeing  the 
nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Clergy,  had  increased  its  o\^n, 
yet  the  Tuscans  under  his  government  acquired  a  spirit  of  moral 
independence,  which  only  required  to  be  put  in  motion  to  pro- 
duce the  most  salutary  eifects.  This  was  done  by  Leopold 
his  sou.  On  his  mounting  the  throne  of  Florence,  this  magna- 
nimous Prince  turned  all  the  activity  of  his  mind  to  render  phi- 
losophy subservient  to  the  advantage  of  his  administration.  With 
this  intention,  he  gave  to  his  subjects  the  example  of  political 
studies,  and  he  invited  them  to  follow  his  example.  Accus- 
tomed for  the  last  two  hundred  years  to  a  slavery  of  thought, 
the  Italians  were  surpiised  at  the  liberty  which  the  Tuscans  en- 
joyed. 
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joj'ed.  In  their  writings  and  in  their  speech,  they  Mere  no  lon- 
ger the  slaves  of  bigotry,  or  the  victims  of  depotism.  The  pro- 
hibition which  the  Court  of  Ronie  had  passed  on  the  reading  of 
Hjost  of  the  Italian  classics,  did  not  hinder  Leopold  from  hav- 
ing them  reprinted.  Motives  of  prudence,  however,  persuaded 
hirn  to  direct  his  printer.  Magi  of  Leghorn,  to  publish  them 
under  the  false  date  of  London.  Under  his  reign,  Beccaria 
published  his  great  work,  Dei  delitti  e  delle  Pene ;  though  con- 
sisting of  very  few  pages,  it  has  jusily  been  regarded  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  as  an  excellent  code  of  criminal  legislation. 
The  freedom  with  which  this  Italian  nobleman  speaks  oi  the 
different  laws  and  measures  of  his  own  as  well  as  oi  other  go- 
vernments, will  for  ever  form  the  eulogy  of  Leopold,  and  justify 
the  altachment  which  the  Tuscans  still  reiam  for  his  memory. 

The  example  of  Tuscany  was  soon  followed  by  I^Japles.  The 
quarrels  which  arose  between  the  King  and  the  Pope,  concern-! 
ing  the  nomination  of  the  IJishops,  produced  the  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  rights  which  the  Court  of  Rome  claimed  on  the 
kingdom  of  IS aples.  Giannone  had  already  paved  the  way  ;  but 
his  Istoria  civile  del  regno  di  Napoli  had  been  so  strictly  for- 
bidden, and  the  author  so  shamefully  persecuted  and  betrayed, 
that  few  of  the  Italians  knew  iiow  the  Popes  had  usurped  to 
themselves  the  authority  which  they  now  assumed.  But  the 
negligence  of  the  Emperor  in  protecting  Giannone,  and  the  vile- 
ncss  of  the  King  of  Savoy  in  betraying  him,  did  not  prevent 
Ferdinand  IV".  now  reigning  in  Naples,  from  granting  to  his 
subjects  the  full  freedom  of  writing  on  the  usurpations  of  the 
Popes,  in  regard  to  the  Ghinea. 

'I'his  Ghinea  was  a  tribute,  consisting  of  one  hundred  ducats 
and  a  white  mule,  which  the  King  of  Naples  paid  every  year  to 
ihe  Pope  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  (29th  of  June)  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  havnig  received  from  the  Holy  See  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom.  On  the  dispute  of  the  nomination  of  the  Bi- 
shops, the  Pope  quoted  the  Ghinea,  to  prove  that  the  King  of 
Naples  w?,s  a  vassal  of  the  Pontiff,  and  as  such  could  not  pos- 
j-ess  the  authority  of  nominating  the  Bishops.  The  King  of 
Naples,  by  stopping  the  payment  of  de  Ghinea  ex  facto,  proved 
that  he  was  not  a  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and  gave  full  hberty  to  his 
subjects  to  expose  the  usurpations  of  Rome. 

Giannone  and  Beccaria  paved  the  way  to  Eilangieri;  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  anecdotes  which  scurrility  has  report- 
ed of  Ferdinand,  certain  it  is  that  the  world  owes  to  him, 
and  to  him  alone,  the  publication  of  La  Science  della  Legis- 
iazione,  as  vve  iiave  it  at  present.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  cen- 
sors of  the  press  had  refused  the  imprimatur,  and  it  is  equally 
uucoatroyeftiblej  that  from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal. 

Fortunately 
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Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  knowledge,  Fiiangieri  was  a  cham- 
berlain^ and,  though  a  courtier,  he  could  not  suppress  before 
his  master  the  grief  which  the  intolerance  of  the  censors  of  the 
press  had  caused  him.  To  ask,  to  learn,  and  to  remove  the  cause 
of  his  chamberlain's  grief,  was  but  one  act  ia  Ferdinand.  Tlie 
censors  were  surprised  at  an  act  of  authority,  which  deprived 
the  Clergy  of  their  gre?.l€st  power  ;  but  the  King,  in  regard  to  - 
the  Bishops,  had  alnady  given  them  a  lesson  of  resolutian, 
which  persuaded  them  to  be  silent. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  independent  principles  of  action,  that 
the  French  Revolution  met  with  so  little  success  both  in  Tuscany 
and  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  faults  of  their  respective  go- 
vernments. The  Neapolitan  republic  did  not  survive  six 
months  ;  the  Tuscan  still  less.  Contrary  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Italy,  they  submitted  to  Buonaparte,  but  they  would  never 
taste  the  principles  of  the  revolutionary  system.  They  had  no 
tyrannical  Nobles,  no  bigotted  and  intolerant  Clergy.  They 
cofild  never  relish  the  liberty  and  equality  which  overturned  the 
very  basis  of  society,  however  they  might  have  wished  for  the 
reform  of  the  faults  which  they  saw  in  their  governments.  This 
has  afterwards  been  performed  by  the  French;  and  though 
Buonaparte  has  not  done  for  the  Italians  as  much  as  he  has  had  it 
in  his  power,  certain  it  is  that  he  improved  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  has  altered  the  very  face  of  the  country.  The  Ita- 
lians now  are  no  longer  the  same  people  of  fifty  years  ago.  In 
point  of  activity,  industry,  courage,  and  acquirements,  they  are 
highly  improved.  They  fully  know  their  rights  as  men  and  as 
citizens,  and  they  are  aware  of  the  superiority  which,  on  many 
accounts,  they  possess  over  their  masters.  The  mild  and  pru- 
dent resolutions  which  the  rulers  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  have 
adopted,  will  make  the  rest  of  the  Italians  feel  the  weight  of 
those  measures  which  will  be  enforced  by  their  respective  go- 
vernments. They  will  learn  with  sorrow,  that  they  are  no  longer 
a  nation,  and  they  will  never  forget  of  what  they  'lave,  of  what 
they  might  have  been.  History  will  teach  them  that  their  pre- 
sent situation  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  one  addiiii  n,  that  the  reaction 
of  the  Clergy  may  perhaps  add  a  fresh  weight  t®  the  religious 
intolerance,  v\hich  in  some  measure  was  curbed  even  during 
those  turbulent  ages.  How  much  then  is  to  be  deplored  the 
policy  which  has  again  been  introduced  into  Italy,  and  that  it  is 
again  to  be  subjected  to  the  Austrians,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  Pope.  Objectionable  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  the  plan 
of  Buonaparte,  in  regard  to  Italy,  was  certainly  superior  to  that 
which  the  Allied  Sovereigns  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
ynder  the  French,  th?  Italians  were  in  some  measure  and  on 
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many  accounts  free ;  but  now  they  are  slaves.  The  jealousy  of 
a  foreign  government  has  expelled  every  idea  of  liberty.  In- 
numerable spies  consign  over  to  the  executioner  the  victims 
which  are  to  be  butchered  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  whilst 
armed  forces  pay  no  respect  but  to  the  command  of  the  despot 
who  puts  them  into  motion.  If  amidst  these  oppressive  mea- 
Bures,  any  liitle  remainder  of  freedom  could  still  be  found,  it  is: 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  reaction  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  and 
by  the  rapacity  with  which  they  endeavour  to  secure  to  them- 
selves what  they  had  once  lost  even  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining. 

Now  that  the  scene  is  again  changed,  we  find  tliat  the  Clergy 
are  by  no  means  behind  in  their  efforts  to  restore  to  themselves 
the  power  which  thay  ejijuyed  in  ancient  days.  For  this  reason, 
we  witness  their  reaction  not  only  as  a  means  to  counteract  what 
has  l)een  done  for  these  five  and  twenty  years  past,  but  also  to 
overstretch  the  point,  and  bring  matters  back  as  they  were, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  with  the  addi- 
tional chance  of  being  aljle  to  go  further,  and  obtain  that  which 
was  denied  even  during  those  bigotted  ages.  Hence  the  cate- 
chism of  Bossuet,  which  ever  since  its  publication  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  mildest  formulary  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  has  been  now  laid  aside,  as  heretical  and 
dangerous.  Hence  the  young  candidate  for  orders  is  no  longer 
examined  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  four  (Ecumenical  Councils, 
but  only  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  And  though 
this  wonderful  Council,  in  regard  to  its  dogmas,  has  been  rejected 
by  all  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  yet  such  is  the  force  of 
ambitious  infatuation,  the  restored  Catholic  Clergymen  now 
hold  it  out  as  the  very  object  to  which  all  their  views  must  tend. 
Philosophy,  mathematics,  tiie  higher  branches  of  divinity  itself, 
all  sciences,  in  shoiH,  have  been  laid  aside.  Thus  Mahomet 
forced  ignorance  on  the  Turks,  that  they  might  better  keep  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran. 


^RT.  nr.  The  Ru'=sian  Prisoner  of  War  among  the  French. 
By  Jifoiilz  I'' on  Ko/zebue,  Lieutenant  on  the  General  Sta'ff' 
of  the  Imverial  Russian  yirmy,  S)'c.  Edited,  miih  the  Addi' 
Hon  of  a  Preface  and  Postscript,  brj  the  Authors  Father, 
Jl.  yon  Koizebue.  Translaled  from  the  German.  8vo. 
pp.  324.     Jjs.  boards.     Gale  and  Fenner.     ISlfi. 

The  hardships,  we  might  almost  say,  horrors,  which  must 
await  a  prisoner  of  war  who  follows  a  retreating  army  through 
a  bleeding  and  exhausted  country,  are  more  than  those  who 
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live  in  ease  and  affluence  can,  even  in  imagination,  admit.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  that  these  sqenes  of  hvunau  niisery  should 
occasionally  be  presented  to  their  view,  that  their  hearts  may  be 
softened  to  the  calamities  of  others,  and  hardened  to  their 
own  ;  that  while  they  are  taught  to  extend  their  pity  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  they  may  also  learn  to  bear  with  patience 
the  few  privations  which  ilse  fluctuating  times  in  which  their  lot 
is  cast,  may  inflict  upon  themselves  ;  that  they  may  know  how 
to  estimate  the  blessings  Mhich  this  favoured  island  has  long  en- 
joyed, and  how  to  adore  that  good  Providence  which  has  pro- 
tected it  from  those  extremities  of  woe  by  which  other  nations 
have  been  so  severely  visited. 

The  narrative  before  us  is   the  production   of  Moritz  Von- 
Kotzebue,  a  lieutenant-general  on  the  staff  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  son  of  A.  Von    Kotzebue,  whose  writings  against   Buon- 
aparte  are   too  highly  esteemed   to  need  our  panegyric.     We 
esteem  him  higher,  perhaps,  as  a  political  than  a  dramatic  au- 
thor.    It  was  written  orisjinallv  in  German,  and  though  coutam- 
ing    the   adventures  of  the  son,  was  doubtless  corrected  and 
ameniled  by  the  father.     For  the  truth  of  each  single  and  sepa- 
rate circumstance  we  are  neither  wise  enough  nor  bold  enough, 
to  vouch  ;  we  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  declare  our  convic-, 
tion  of  the  general   truth   of  the  whole.     There  is   a  simpli-, 
city  and  artlessness  in  the  narrative  which  no  fiction  can  reach.   . 
General  Kotzebue  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  Count  Witt-; 
genstein,  and,  on  the  10th  of  August,   1812,  was  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  at  Bolo,  a  small  town  about  a   mile  and  a  half 
ftom  Polotzk.     We  would  caution  the  reader,  onoe  for  all,  that 
throughout  this  narrative  by  a  mile,  the  author  means  a  Ger- 
man mile,  equivalent  to  about  five   of  our  own.     While  recon- 
noitering  the  enemy's  position  in    a   strange  wood,  he  suddenly 
came  upon  a  Bavarian  picket,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and 
taken    prisoner.     He  was   conducted  immediately  to   Polotzk, 
the  head   quarters  of  General   St.  Cyr.     By  him  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  his  aid  de  camp,  the  son  of  Marshal  Mas- 
sena.     This  rencontre  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  as  before  , 
the  last  battle,  Kotzebue  and  Massena,  being  both  at  their  se- 
veral out  posts,  had  drank  a  flask  of  wine  together  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  which  the  courtesy  of  v,;ir  allows  to  those  on 
«uch  stations;  when  the  trumpet  sounded  for  parting,  they  n)u- 
tually  promised  protection  to  each  other,  should  either  be  taken 
prisoner.     Kotzebue  was  now  conifortablv  lodi!;ed  in  a  convent 
of  Jesuits;  during   this  time   he  received  many  civilities  from 
Generiil  St.  Cyr,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  unfeigned  re- 
spect.    After  six  days,  he  was  committed,  with  a  detachment  of 
sixty  prisoners)  to   an  escort  of  twenty  men,  commanded  by 
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Lieutenant  Pineda,  a  native  of  Holland,  with  these  he  was  to 
majch  to  Wilna. 

*'Wer3sumed  on-  march,  without  beat  of  drum,  or  any  rigid 
enforcement  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  heutenant,  who  treated 
us  with  kindness,  only  requiring  that  no  one  should  separate  from 
the  party.  We  yet  wanted  three  miles  of  the  distance  necessary 
to  complete  our  day's  march,  and  the  heat  was  most  insupportable. 
I  was  unaccustomed  to  long  travelling  on  foot,  and  consequently 
suffered  much  from  fatigue.  We  once  stopped  to  rest  on  a  piece 
of  rising  ground,  situated  near  a  chapel,  which  was  surrounded  by 
trees ;  li  had  of  course  been  plundered,  and  had  frequently  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  a  stable.  We  there  stretched  ourselves  upon 
some  filthy  straw,  and  woe  to  him  who  after  this  had  no  change  of 
linen,  for  every  one  unavoidably  carried  off  an  addition  to  all  the 
evils  of  his  last  quartering.  Pineda  and  I  went  into  the  pulpit,  and 
devoured  our  bread  with  keen  appetites.  The  poor  hungry  sol- 
diers, who  had  lain  down  in  the  chapel,  turned  with  longing  eyes 
towards  the  pulpit.  *  Do  you  see  your  men?'  said  I  to  the  heu- 
tenant, pointing  to  them.—'  I  see  them,'  answered  he,  '  but  can- 
not assist  them.'  It  will  be  asked  how  we  existed.  Great  God  ! 
we  devoured  every  thing  that  came  in  our  way.  Potatoe  fields  and 
gardens  of  all  descriptions  were  industriously  ransacked,  and  we 
thought  ourselves  happy  when  we  found  a  single  potatoe  or  a  cab- 
bageleaf,  which  we  threw  into  the  common  cooking-pan,  and  soup 
malle  of  these  materials  formed  our  only  support.  In  this  manner 
we  subsisted  eight  days. 

"  The  drum  beat  for  our  departure.  We  proceeded  sorrowfully 
onwards,  and  beheld  on  every  side  houses  levelled  with  the  ground, 
trees  cut  down,  and  roads  destroyed.  But  if  our  eyes  were  shocked 
hy  this  spectacle,  our  olfactory  organs  had  to  encounter  a  more 
offensive  salutation  ;  for  the  dead  bodies,  both  of  men  and  horses, 
which  we  fell  in  with  at  every  short  distance,  so  infected  the  air, 
that  we  were  frequently  compelled  to  go  a  hundred  paces  out  of  our 
way  to  avoid  them,  the  half-eloathed  prisoners,  who  had  before 
employed  their  hands  in  holding  together  the  rags  which  hung  about 
their  bodies,  now  felt  inclined  to  hold  their  noses  also ;  and  thus 
there  frequently  arose  a  combat  between  the  feelings  of  shame  and 
disgust,  in  which  the  latter  remained  in  most  cases  victorious. 

"  Towards  evening  we  perceived,  on  the  border  of  a  lake,  a 
large  house,  the  roof  of  which  was  still  remaining ;  and  our  con- 
ductor surprised  us  with  the  welcome  announcement,  that  we  were 
now  near  our  object.  Oppressed  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  I 
threw  myself  upon  the  steps  which  led  to  the  door;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pineda's  assurance,  my  countenance  displayed  a  most  me- 
lancholy expression.  The  poor  prisoners  were  marched  into  the 
court-yard,  and  lodged  in  an  out-building,  which  in  better  times 
had  given  shelter  to  cows.  The  prudent  lieutenant  caused  every 
hole   to  be  blocked,    and  surrounded  the   stable  with  sentinels. 

When 
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When  the  Serjeant  reported  that  all  was  arranged,  he  received,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  an  order  to  kill  two  oxen,  and  to  distribute 
a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  to  each  man.  '  How  !* 
exclaimed  I  doubtfully,  and  with  a  hearty  wish  to  be  contradicted, 
*  do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  besides  grass  and  water  to  be 
found  in  this  place?' — *  No,'  answered  Pineda,  with  much  cool- 
ness; *  this  order  is  merely  a  matter  of  form,  because  the  blank  co- 
lumns in  the  marching  billet,  under  the  head  supplies,  must  be 
filled  up.*  In  this  manner  we  had  long  to  contend  with  fate,  anl 
to  live  upon  form."     P.  37. 

After  this  tantalizing  supply,  to  which  we  can  alone  com- 
pare the  lamb  fed  with  pistachio  nuts  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  ensues 
a  far  more  affecting  scene.  We  envy  not  the  heart  of  that  man, 
who  can  survey,  without  emotion,  the  painful  description  of  do- 
mestic, no  less  than  of  military  suffering,  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  his  view. 

*'  The  evening  was  fine,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  remain  on  the 
steps ;  Pineda,  however,  entered,  with  the  design  of  searching  the 
house  ;  and  I  soon  heard  to  my  astonishment  the  sound  of  voices 
within  it.  Many  proprietors  had  still  thought  it  prudent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers  by  which  the  roads  were 
infested,  to  remain  in  their  own  houses  ;  they  contrived  to  conceal 
themselves,  but  could  observe  through  small  apertures  all  that  was 
passing  without  doors.  When  approached  by  a  few  persons,  and 
they  thought  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  they  rushed 
out  to  repel  the  visitors ;  but  if  the  houses  were  entered  by  nume- 
rous parties,  they  never  stirred  from  their  hiding-places,  unless 
discovered,  when  they  were  obliged,  with  a  good  or  ill  grace,  to 
supply  the  demands  of  their  unwelcome  guests.  I  now  saw  an  old 
man,  his  wife,  his  son,  and  three  young  women,  his  daughters, 
issue  unexpectedly  from  the  ruins  :  they  were  followed  by  a  French 
officer  of  the  Horse  Chasseurs  :  he  appeared  to  have  been  wounded ; 
on  one  foot  he  wore  a  boot,  and  a  shoe  on  the  other  ;  a  great  bear- 
gkin-cap  covered  his  head.  He  informed  us  that  he  was  a  baron, 
a  native  of  Brussels  ;  that  he  had  fought  with  honour  for  his  coun- 
try ;  and,  though  wounded,  still  sought  to  add  to  the  merit  of  Ms 
services,  by  doing  the  duty  of  safeguard  to  this  worthy  family. 

"  '  Knight  of  the  rueful  countenance !'  exclaimed  Pineda, '  You 
a  safeguard !  Why  then  do  you  hide  yourself  in  the  cellar  ?  But  no 
matter  for  that. — What  can  you  give  us  to  eat  ?'  The  poor  people 
turned  towards  each  other  with  enquiring  looks.  '  There  lies  a 
Russian  prisoner,'  continued  Pineda. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sympathy  which  the  poor  family  dis- 
played on  hearing  these  last  words.  The  old  man  advanced  to- 
wards me,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  silently  pressed  my  hand, 
whilst  he  pointed  to  his  starring  and  ragged  family.  The  mother 
then  addressed  me :  *  You,'  said  she,  '  are  the  first  Russian  we 
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hdve  beheld,  since  our  coutifiy  Was  pltradered  by  those  who  pre- 
mised us  freedom ;  this  occasions  our  emotion.  We  lived  tinder 
your  ertperor  for  twenty  happy  years,  and  to  him  we  owe  all  that 
we  possess.  We  have  but  little  to  offer  you,  but  to  that  little  you 
are  welcome.' 

"  One  of  the  daughters  brought  a  piece  of  bread,  which  she  pre- 
sented to  me  with  down-cast  eyes.  A  sensation  of  inexpressible 
pain  overcame  me  ;  I  could  not  take  the  bread,  but  threw  myself  on 
the  steps,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  old  man  then  approached  me,  and 
addressing  himself  to  me  in  a  whisper,  said :  *  Do  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  little  gift.  We  have,  still  some  bread  and  potatoes- re- 
maining, though  we  are  indeed  very  sparing  of  them,  as  we  kno\r 
not  how  long  our  dreddful  situation  naay  last ;  only  grant  us  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  at  least  not  seeing  you  depart  hungry  from  our  house.' 
The  fcftnily  had  in  the  mean  while  been  entertaining  the  lieutenant 
with  an  account  of  their  poverty  ;  audit  was  easy  to  guess,  from  the 
length  of  his  countenance,  that  there  remained  no  hope  for  him  in 
the  way  of  eating. 

"  At  last  the  old  man  suddenly  said,  in  good  French :  *  Children, 
our  guests  seem  to  be  very  worthy  people ;  we  will,  therefore, 
trusting  to  HeJiven  for  the  future,  freely  share  our  scanty  morsels 
with  them.'  Pineda  smiled  ;  the  chasseur  leaped  about,  in  spite 
of  his  wounds ;  and  one  of  the  young  women,  who  seemed  to 
have  waited  only  for  this  hint,  hastened  to  the  cellar.  She  re- 
turiied  with  some  boiled  potatoes  and  stale  bread.  We  seated 
ourselves  round  the  hearth,  and  made  a  cheerful  meal ;  during 
which  we  fi-aternally  shared  the  remains  of  our  brandy,  M^hich  I 
seasoned  to  the  family  by  the  hope  that  Polotzk  would  shortly  be 
ki  the  hands  of  the  Russians."     i'.  4*1. 

The  mlseiies  of  famine  and  desolation  still  follow  him  in  his 
march.  Another  scene  occurs,  not  unlike  the  former,  which, 
as  it  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  our  general  and  his 
fconuTiander,  W'e  shall  extract. 

"  One  Sunday  evening,  while  we  were  Still  two  days  march  from 
Wilha,  we  directed  our  steps,  as  usual,  tawards  a  place  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  tesidence  of  human  beings.  We  found,  however, 
a  strong  safeguard  here,  and  also  a  number  of  people  in  the  house. 
We,  therefore,  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  ibrced  hos- 
pitality, though  we  had  eaten  almost  nothing  for  three  days,  and 
were  all  greatly  fatigued.  I  seated  myself,  according  to  my  cus-  ■ 
tom,  at  the  door ;  and  envied  the  swallows  that  flew  about,  and 
freely  gathered  the  food  which  nature  had  provided  for  them. 

"  Pineda  and  the  surgeon  made  loud  demands  on  our  host  for 
provisions,  which  the}'  insisted  he  should  give  at  least  for  the 
wouftded ;  but  he  protested  that  he  had  not  enough  to  appease  the- 
cravings  of  his  wife  and  children.  Our  party,  at  first,  treated 
liim  courteously,  and  he  was  addressed  with  the  title  of  Baron, 
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which  at  last  gave  place  to  the  most  abusive  epithets,  and  the  safe- 
guard soon  showed  themselves  ready  to  protect  their  chr^rge.  In  th9 
midst  of  the  bustle,  the  unfortunate  owner  of  the  house  said, 
*  Had  you  not  so  abused  the  Iiospitality  which  was  shown  you — 
had  you  not  plundered  every  thing,  and  let  the  wine  ran  waste 
from  the  casks,  every  one  passing  this  way  might  still  have  had  a 
HRorsel  of  bread,  and  a  drop  of  wine,  but  now  I  am  quite  ruined^ 
and  am  not  able  to  help  you.' 

*'  I  was  silent  during  the  whole  of  this  scene;  indeed  what  right 
had  I  to  interfere  in  the  business  ?  Pineda,  however,  came  to  me, 
and  roughly  asked  me  why  I  did  not  assist  him  in  bringing  the  ras- 
eal  of  a  Pole  to  reason.  I  told  him  very  coolly  my  mind,  and  i;e 
appeared  extremely  dissatisfied.  Our  dialogue  took  place  in  the 
parlour,  which  he  paced  up  and  down  with  rapid  strides.  I  re- 
turned to  my  place  at  the  door,  having  nothing  to  hope  for,  un- 
less some  good  fairy  should  take  pity  on  my  hunger —  And, 
lo  ;  one  really  did  appear,  in  tlie  shape  of  our  host's  daughter,  a 
ch3ld  about  ten  years  old.  She  looked  cautiously  about  on  erery 
side,  then  kindly  approaching  me,  asked  me  to  come  in  and  take  ji 
share  of  a  frugal  supper :  I  thanked  the  little  angel  with  a  sigh  ; 
for  I  could  not  easily  reconcfje  myself  to  the  idea  of  accepting  th* 
offer  alone,  when  all  the  i-estof  the  party,  even  the  wounded,  werft 
starving.  The  master  of  ^he  house,  however,  soon  came  himself,  and 
began  to  make  the  same  proposal,  but  seeing  Pineda  passing  behind 
us,  in  a  situation  in  which  what  passed  might  be  observed,  he  pointed 
with  his  hand  to  a  neighbouring  church,  as  if  our  conversation  had 
been  about  it ;  he  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
invitation.  I  explained  the  reasons  which  made  tne  unwilling  td 
accept  it,  and  begged  him  to  give  us  ail  something,  if  it  should  be 
but  bread.  He  assured  me  most  earnestly  that  he  was  able  only  t9 
give  something  to  one ;  he  observed  also,  that  as  I  was  a  prisoner, 
I  could  not  help  myself  so  well  as  the  others;  and  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  I  ought  to  have  no  delicacy  in  se[»arating  from  theui. 
I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  his  remark,  but  still  de- 
clined to  accept  his  offer,  unless  on  the  condition  of  communicat* 
ing  it  to  Pineda.  This  at  first  did  not  seem  agreeable  to  my  good  . 
landlord,  but,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment,  he  said  I  might  do  so*. 
I  then  went  to  Pineda,  and  told  him  my  good  fortune. 

"  '  Do  as  you  like,'  was  the  answer,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  say  so  twice.  I  made  but  one  step  to  the  apartment  wherd 
the  family  were  assembled  ;  the  mistress  of  the  house,  surrounded 
by  four  children,  received  me  with  the  greatest  frankness,  and 
shared  her  little  meal  with  me  in  the  kindest  manner :  every  thing 
appeared,  however,  so  scanty,  that  I  could  venture  to  silence  only 
half  the  cravings  of  my  appetite  :  but  a  glass  of  brandy,  with  which 
the  repast  terminated,  invigorated  and  enlivened  me."     P.  54-. 

A  quarrel  ensues  between  himself  and  Pineda,  in  which  tha 
latter,  though  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  had  stili  the  all-atouiiig 
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palliation  of  a  starving  stomach  to  offer  in  bis  defence.  Kot» 
zebue  is  committed  to  close  custody,  and  it  was  not  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  day  that  he  and  bis  conductor  were  reconciled. 

Such  a  mixture  of  tragedy  and  farce  is  human  life,  that  this 
affecting  narrative  is  not  without  one  circumstance  to  enliven  it, 
and  to  cheer  the  reader  amidst  the  melancholy  feelings  which 
this  tale  must  excite.  As  thus  they  proceed  in  their  march,  a 
Jew>  with  a  pig,  falls  into  the  hands  of  our  starving  company. 
They  proceed  in  a  very  summary  manner  to  rescue  the  con- 
science of  the  poor  Israelite  from  the  siu  of  eating  unclean 
meat,  by  seizing  upon  the  animal,  and  roasting  him  immediately 
for  their  sustenance.  Nor  \vas  this  all,  for  in  the  possession  of 
this  said  little  Isaac,  they  fjnd  also  a  cask  of  brandy,  which  was 
divided  amo)ig  them  after  their  feast,  and  on  they  march  as 
merrily  as  if  famine  and  death  were  not  at  their  very  elbows. 

When  they  arrived  at  Wilna,  they  found,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  very  bad  reception  from  the  populace.  That  the. 
Poles  should  bear  a  most  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Russians  is 
by  no  means  extraordinary,  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  des- 
pot of  the  north  has  fully  deserved  it.  When  Europe  shame- 
lessly consented  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Russia,  by  annihilat- 
ing the  existence  of  Poland  as  a  kingdom,  and  when  the  sur- 
rounding Potentates  were  bribed  to  silence  by  a  division  of  the 
spoil,  little  did  they  think  to  how  dreadful  an  extent  the  example 
would  be  followed.  The  policy  which  Russia  had  adopted 
Buonaparte  only  extended.  He  would  have  subjugated  the  dy- 
nasties of  jthe  Continent  as  they  had  subjugated  the  unhappy 
Poles.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Wilna,  the  Jews  alone  were 
attached  to  the  Russians,  and  from  one  of  these  our  prisoner 
received  much  real  hospitality.  Durino;  his  stay  in  this  city  Im 
was  enabled  to  be  of  the  most  signal  service  to  many  Russian 
ladies,  who  were  in  a  stale  of  the  utmost  destitution.  Here  he 
parts  with  his  old  conductor  Pineda,  and  proceeds  on  his  route 
under  better  auspices.  He  is  indulged  with  a  place  in  the  car- 
riage of  Court  Counsellor  Barts,  inspector  of  the  customs  ia 
Bialystock,  who  had  been  arrested  as  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  French,  avid  was  now  conveyed  away  from  his  home  as  a 
state  prisoner.  With  him  was  also  arrested  an  eccentric  per- 
sonage, with  whose  name  our  author  has  not  made  us  acquainted. 

This  gentleman,  'I'itular  Counsehor  C ,  had  been  so  deeply 

affected  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  as  to  have  been 
driven  almost  to  a  state  of  insanity.  When  he  met  a  French- 
man, or  a  Pole,  he  would  growl  and  spit  at  them,  and  even  as- 
sault tliem  with  stones :  the  following  is  the  description  of  their 
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"  I  then  went,  accompanied  by  Pineda,  to  Barts's  quarters,  and 
got  acquainted  with  the  eccentric  Titular-Coiinsellor,  whom  I  have 
tih-eady  mentioned. '  From  his  dress  it  was  difficult  to  say  to  what  na- 
tion  he  belonged.  Being  much  distressed  for  clothing,  he  had  adopt- 
ed a  very  ingenious  method  of  supplying  that  want.     He  had  ob- 
tained through  charity,  from  a  woollen-draper's  shop,  some  list  and 
selvages  of  cloth,  and  with  these  he  stitched  together  a  jacket  and 
a  pair  of  pantaloons.     ']he  habiliments  which  he  had  thus  formed 
were  to  be  sure  of  variegated  colours,  and  moreover  far  from  fitting 
with  exactness;   but  these  were  matters  of  trifling  importance; 
they  served  to  cover  him,  and  even  to  protect  him  against  the  se- 
verity cf  the  v/eather.     To  complete  this  elegant  costume,  he  wore 
a  cap  of  the  same  materials  as  the  dress,  and  fabricated  by  the  same 
Ingenious  hands.     It  was  impossible  to  regard  him  without  a  smile« 
lie  resembled  a  half  filled  air  baHpon.     Like  an  enraged  cat,  he 
continued  to  growl  and  spit  at  all  who  approached  hini.  The  gendar- 
mes brought  a  kind  of  litter  cart  for  his  conveyance,  and  as  there 
was  a  scarcity  cf  attendants,  he  was  intrusted  to  drive  it  himself. 
With  his  usuaf  muttering  he  threw  himself  upon  the   straw,  and 
rolled  about  in  it. 

*'  After  having  once  more  pressed  my  friend  Pineda  to  my  bo- 
som, I  stepped  into  the  carriage,  where  Barts  had  already  seated 
^imself.  Two  gendarmes,  and  our  conductor,  then  mounted  their 
jiorses  ;  and  (as  Barts  observed)  our  retinue  on  leaving  Wilna  re- 
£embled-that  of  an  exiled  prince,  to  whom  none  but  the  court  fool 
xemained  fait^lifuj.  Unfortunately  our  state  carriage  was  furnished 
with  nothing  l^ut  hay."     P.  101.  ■         : 

He  proceeds  through  the  effluvia  of  putrifying  carcases  on  to 
Kowno,  wliere,  after  two  days  halt,  they  sail  down  the' Memel 
for  Tilsit.  Before,  however,  tliey  arrive  at  that  city,  they  are 
di  iven  from  their  vessel  by  a  party  of  mutinous  Frencli  soldiers, 
and  are  compelled  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  their  journey  by 
land. 

The  chapters  which  describe   their  route  throi\gb  the  domi- 
jaions  of  Prussia,  delighted  us  much.     The  narrjitive  assumes  a 
more  cheerful  aspect.     It  is  pleasing  to  read  of  so  many  ex- 
amples of  kind  and  frank  hospitality.     At  Koningsberg,  Kotze- 
bue  is  reluctantly  separatecl  froin  his  friend  and  fellow  traveller 
Barts.     He  is  now  ordered  tc)  proceed  to  Berlin.     Here  he  is 
introduced,  through  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  Countess  Voss^ 
governess  to  the   younger   branches    of  the   royal   family,   to 
the  king  himself,  from  whom  he  experiences  a  very  giacious  re- 
ception, and  is  honoured  with  a  haiidsome  piesent.     We  shall 
'not  follow  him  minutely  on  his  march  through   Germany,  in 
'every  town  of  which   he  received  very   extraordinary   civilities, 
partly  from  feelings  of  general  hospitality,   partly  from  the  re- 
iipect  towards  his  father.     We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  present 
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the  reader  with  an  anecdote  of  Buonaparte  on  Iiis  flight  from 
Rtissia,  whicli,  though  it  relates  little  mere  than  ihat  l)e  warmed 
his  hands  at  a  stove,  is  still,  from  the  extraordinary  events  of  thafe 
momentous  time,  not  devoid  of  interest. 

*•  In  passing  through  Gotha,  I  was  entertained  in  a  most  friendly 
manner  by  Herr  Schenk  and  his  lady,  to  whom  I  brought  letter* 
from  Weimar.     In  the  inn  at  which  I  stopped  at  Fisenach,  I  hear4 
some  warm  conversation  and  argument  about  Napoleon*s  fligh^ 
and  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  he  still  had  many  partizans  thert, 
I  had  a  letter  to  the  post  mistress,  a  handsome  young  woman  bor» 
in  Weimar,     She  told  me,  that  as  she  was  quietly  knitting  on  th» 
eveninr  before,  a  man  entered  wrapped  up  m  a  large  pelis-se.     He 
laconically  wished  her  a  good  evening,  and  proceeded  to  warm  hi» 
feands  at  the  stove.     Such  visits  were  common,  and  she,  at  first, 
took  no  particular  notice  of  him.     He  soon  began,  however,  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  damage  which  had  some  time  before  been 
done  by  the  blowing  up  of  an  ammunition-waggon,  and  asked  whe- 
ther those  who  suffered  by  the  accident  had  received  the  money 
ivhich  the  French  Emperor  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  them  ? 
She  related  what  she  knew  of  (he  affair.     He  asked  her  whether 
she  knew  the  Emperor.     She  answered  she  had  only  seen  him 
trai"isitori!y.     *Do  you  wish  to  see  him?' — *0  yes!'      He  then 
threw  back  his  pelisse,  with  the  cape  of  which  his  face  was  partly  co- 
vered, and  said,  *  You  see  him  now.'     The  surprise  of  the  post-mis- 
tress may  be  easily  conjectured.     She  offered  him  some  refresh* 
ment,  which  he  declined.    Meanwhile  there  was  a  loud  noise  at 
the  door,  where  Caulincourt  m  as  caning  the  postilions  for  delayiog 
to  put  to  the  horses.    These  gentlemen  were  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing him  like  for  like,  when  the  post-master,  who  recognized  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  ran  to  his  assistance.     In  passing  through  the 
office  he  found  the  emperor  paying  compliments  to  his  wife,  and 
dissuading  her  from  going  to  see  what  the  noise  was  about.     He 
went,  however,  to  the  door  himself,  put  an  end  to  the  uproar,  and 
then  proceeded  farther  on  his  journey,  after  very  politely  taking 
leave  of  the  post -master  and  post-mistress.     It  was  reported  at 
Eisenach,  that  he  made  the  latter  a  present  of  a  valuable  ring." 
P.  191. 

From  Weimar,  our  author  was  no  longer  under  an  escort,  but 
was  allowed  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Soissons  alone,  under  the 
protection  of  a  marching  billet.  His  route  will  not  be  followed 
without  enteriainment  to  the  reader,  though  the  interest  of  the 
prisoner  is  in  great  measure  merged  in  the  private  gentleman, 
tie  proceeds  through  Paris  to  Soissons,  where  he  takes  up  hi» 
abode  among  his  fellow-captives.  Although  nothing  appears  to 
have  happened  to  him  here  that  have  not  happened  to  thousands 
before,  and  will  probably  happen  to  thousands  again,  yet  the 
detail  of  his  hopes  and  fears,  iiis  privations  and  pleasiu:es,  is  far 
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from  being  unamusing.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at 
Soi.ssons,  he  is  committed  to  the  care  of  M.  Letierce,  a  bene- 
volent pliysician,  whose  house  and  family  he  is  most  unwilling 
to  leave,  when  summoned  to  proceed  to  Dreux ;  from  whence 
he  is  conveyed  to  St.  Malo,  where  he  experiences  a  more  rigo- 
rous captivity  for  nearly  six  weeks,  when,  on  the  celebrated 
fourth  of  April,  he  is  liberated,  by  the  restoration  of  the  king. 
A  pleasing  incident  occurs  during  his  residence  in  the  family  of 
Letierce,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  that  portion  of  the 
l-Vench  nation,  from  whose  hearts  revolutionary  ferocity  had  not 
^^'entirely  eradicated  every  kind  and  amiable  feeling. 

**  I  w^as  awaked  one  raorninj  as  early  as  four  o'clock.  On  sud- 
denly opening  my  eyes,  I  was  amazed  to  find  M.  Letierce  standing 
by  my  bed-side.  He  embraced  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my 
birth-day.  A  few  weeks  before,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
accidentally  told  him  when  my  birth-day  happened,  and  he  had  not 
forgotten  it.  I  immediately  rose,  and  went  down  stairs,  where  I 
found  all  the  family  dressed ;  and  where  each,  according  to  the 
French  custom,  presented  me  with  a  nosegay.  As  I  had  not  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  living  with  my  parents  since  I  was  seven 
years  of  age,  these  marks  of  attention  were  new  to  me,  tliough  I 
had  frequently  contributed  my  mite  to  surprise  others  in  the  same 
way.  Teare  were  the  first  thanks  I  had  to  offer.  All  remained  si- 
lent, but  all  were  interested.  Breakfast  was  on  the  table,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  rich  cake,  impressed  with  my  initials,  and 
and  strewed  over  with  flowers. 

"  Letierce  perceiving  that  I  was  unable  to  speak,  thus  addressed 
me :  '  Dear  Kotzebue,  I  am  glad  we  have  succeeded  in  surprising 
you.  No  thanks,  I  beg  of  you.  Were  we  in  your  situation,  you 
would,  I  am  convinced,  do  the  same.  But  no  more  of  this.  It  is 
now  half-past  four ;  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  fine  day,  and  we 
must  enjoy  it ;  I  have  therefore  obtained  the  Commandant's  permis- 
sion for  you  to  accompany  us  to  Compeigne.  The  carriage  waits  at 
the  door — Allo7is!  Children,  get  your  hats.' 

"  All  hastened  to  depart.  My  cake  was  put  into  a  basket,  along 
with  other  articles  of  refreshment.  Before  the  clock  struck  five, 
we  were  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  were  saluted,  on  pass- 
ing through  the  Bois  dc  Plexe,  by  the  warbling  of  a  thousand  sing- 
ing-birds— Oh,  happy  day !  Since  that  period  the  return  of  my 
birth-day  has  always  been  accompanied  by  pleasing  recollections  ! 

"  We  seated  ourselves  in  a  long  carriage,  in  which  were  three 
benches;  Letierce  and  I  (who  drove  by  turns)  occupied  the  first ; 
on  the  second  sat  the  mother  and  daughter ;  and  on  the  third,  the 
son  and  one  of  his  school-fellows  The  fine  weather  raised  our  spi- 
rits ;  we  sang,  laughed,  and  jested,  as  we  rode  along,  and  took  our 
breakfast  when  we  were  half-way  on  our  journey.  The  beautiful 
road  conducted  us  through  a  delightful  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aisne,  to  the  distance  of  nine  leagues,  and  we  reached  Coinpeigne 
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at  ten  o'clock.  We  stopped  at  an  inn  (the  Golden  J3all)  near  th4 
chateau,  and,  after  taken  a  little  refreshment,  we  hastened  to  view 
the  city,  the  chateau,  and  the  gardens. 

*' The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  divided  by  the  river  Aisne,  tQ 
which  beautiful  promenades  lead.     Bonaparte  seldom  visited  Com- 
peigne,  notwithstanding  the  fine  hunting-country  in  which  it  is  si- 
tuated, as  it  was  too  far  frojn  Paris  ;  the  Empregs,  however,   spent 
a  few  months  every  year  at  Compeigne.     The  chateau  is  a  magni- 
ficent   building,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  are  terminated  by  a 
wood.     There  is  a  fine  gravel  road,  half  a  French  mile  in  length, 
enclosed  on  each  side  with  iron  railings,  and  covered  with  mahoga- 
ny, under  which  the  Empress  could,  in  all  weathers,  enjoy  the  ex- 
ercise of  riding  or  walking  in  the  shade,  and  upop  dry  ground.    The 
whole  of  this  fine  promenade  may  be  seen   from   one  end  to  the 
other  at  once,  with  the  view  from  the  extremity  terminating  in  the 
horizon.     The  middle  of  the  garden  aflords  the  delightful  prospect 
of  an  immense  plain,  with  a  sheet  of  water  ;  the  plain  extends  to  a 
hill  crowned  %vith  fine  trees,  with  a  bread  passage  cut  through  it, 
which  permits  the  eye  to  roye  over  boundless  space.     Here  a  co- 
l«ssal  crucifix  of  marble  seemed  to  reach  to  the  sky.     On  quitting 
this  place,  the  front  of  the  chateau  is  not  discovered  ;  before  which, 
terraces  covered  with  numerous  statues  and  orange-trees,  form  a 
magnificent  prospect.     I  made  a  sketch  of  this  yiew^  which,  on  fi- 
nishing, I  gave  to  Doctor  Letierce  in  remembratjce  of  thi&  happy 
day.     By  giving  a  little  money  to  the  porter,  we  M'ere  permitted  to 
see  the  interior  of  a  pavilion  belonging  to  the  Empress-,  in  which, 
among  other  furniture,  there  was  a  toilette-table.     Though  the  serf 
vants  were  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  any  pregents,  we  sooft 
found  that  money  could  throv/  open  all  the  rooms  in  which  there 
were  either  fine  pictures  or  curious  furniture  to  be  seen.     On  nu- 
merous doors  to  our  right  and  left  we  read  the   names,  Duke  of 
Vicenza,  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  &c. :  tliese  doors  led  to  apartments 
which  the  officers  of  state  occupied  when  the  co^rt  resided  at  Con^^ 
peigne. 

"  We  dined  at  the  Boiile  ,d'oj;  and  at  four  o'clock  we  set  out  on 
our  return.  We  were  not  so  cheerful  during  p,ur  journey  home- 
ward as  we  had  been  in  the  morning ;  vi'e  felt  fatigued,  and  all 
slumbered  by  turns,  until  we  were  awakened  by  the  heavy  clanking 
of  the  gates  of  Soissons.  The  good  grandmama  had  prepared  sup- 
per, and  we  all  retired  to  rest,  well  satisfied  with  our  journe3^ 
The  kindness  which  was  on  that  day  shown  to  me,  has  made  aa 
impression  on  my  heart  which  no  time  can  efface."     P.  257. 

The  narrative  is  clearly  written  in  a  foreign  style,  and  though 
generally  artless  and  simple,  it  occasionally  verges  towards  that 
sentimentality  for  which  the  English,  fortunately  enough,  have 
but  little  taste.  It  is,  however,  a  very  entertaining  detail  of 
events,  which,  though  of  little  consequence  in  themselves,  yet, 
'vhen  taken  in  conueclion  with  the  momentous  season  in  whict» 

they 
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they  occurred,  claim  from  the  reader  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  interest.     They  are  pleasing,  also,  as  they  present  human 
nature  in  fairer  colours  than,  from  the  irritation  attendant  on  a 
.state  of  universal  hostility,  could   have  been  expected.     The 
.good  feelings  of  humanity  seem  to  have  every  where  prevailed, 
excepting  under  the  ferocious  system  of  the  Ex-Emperor      It 
■appears  to  have  been   the  great  aim  of  the  Buonaparte  school 
■'.to  extinguish  in  the  mind  of  its  minions  every  spark  of  what  was 
anciently  termed  vvarmlh  and  generosity,  and  to  have  substituted 
in  its  stead  a  cold,  keen,    and  unrelenting  despotism.     The  dis- 
cipline which  it  instituted  was  such  as  to  debase  and  demoralize 
the  human  mind,  and  the  education  which  its  partizans  are  no\v 
labouring  so  hard  to  introduce  into  this  ceuntry,  being  founded 
on  the  same  principles,  carniot  but  be  attended  with  the  same 
effect. 

We  cannot  close  our  account  of  this  book  without  expressing- 
our  approbatioh  of  one  of  the  motives  of  our  author  in  pre- 
senting it  to  the  world  ;  that  he  might  offer,  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  narrative,  his  tribute  of  gratitude  to  those  benefac- 
tors, who,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  varied  suft'erino^s,  had 
by  their  kindness  palliated,  and  by  their  generosity  relieved,  the 
-miseries  and  want  of  a  helpless  prisoner. 


Art.  IV.  Edgar :    a    National   Tale.     By  Miiss  Appleton, 
S  vols.  12rao.     Colburn.     1816. 

JMlSERABLE,  indeed,  would  the  lot  both  of  ourselves  and 
'of  our  readers  be,  with  so  much  drowzy  divinity  to  dose  over 
if  we  were  not  occasionally  refreshed  by  some  more  enlivenino- 
tiiattea     The  tale   before  us  has   been  advertized  in  the  daily 
papers  with  such  laudable  perseverance,  that  it  must  have  often 
seduced  the  eye  even  from  the  examination   of  a  highway  rob- 
ber, or  the  trial  of  a  French  Marshall.     We  confess  ourselves 
to  have  been  victims  of  our  curiosity,  and  to  have  been  actually 
advertized  into  a  desire  to  examine  its  contents  ;  we  are  far 
hovvever>  from  lamenting  the  result.     Expecting  to   find  itt 
common  place  sort  of  tale,  such  as  the  distressed  manufactur- 
ers, in  their  present  dearth  of  labour,  might  easilv  be  employed 

•to  fabricate,    we   were  agreeably   disappointed   in    discovering 
throughout  many  striking  marks  of  original  genius.     Miss  Apt 

"pleton   is  a  lady  of  no  common  courage,   in  thus  abandonino" 
the  dull  routine  of  ordinary  tale-makers,  and  in  adventurin  j-  on 

"a  path  which  cannot  but  attract  the  notice  of  a  discernin  ■•  pub- 

iic.     The  modesty  which  she  has  evinced  iu  her  preface  canuot 

bo  sufiiciently  commended, 

*'  When, 
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"  When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  fictitious  worlt,  I 
resolved  upon  giving  it  such  a  form  as  might  secure  it  from  the 
appellation  of  Novel.  My  object  was  consequently  to  seek  out 
some  respectable  foundation  for  a  word  which  may  convey  the 
meaning  attached  to  moral Jiction  ;  and  I  so  far  succeeded,  as  to 
produce  a  word  *,  and  an  apology  to  the  public  for  having  built  my 
work  upon  the  principles  v/hich  I  myself  had  therein  established. 
But  when  the  whole  was  completed  and  1  was  prepared  to  usher 
the  work,  with  its  new  title,  and  apology  into  the  world,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  some  friends,  that  the  public  might  not  think  fit  to 
give  its  sanction  to  such  innovation,  without  some  previous  intima. 
tion  of  the  design. 

"  I  have  therefore,  for  the  present,  abandoned  my  intention,  and 
in  the  title-page,  have  used  the  word  Tale,  which,  however  vague 
in  its  meaning,  is  sufficiently  authorized  by  general  use. 

"  It  remains  for  the  public  alone  to  determine,  whether  these  vo- 
lumes are  worthy  of  a  higher  rank  in  literature  than  that  of  a  Novel, 
or  whether  from  any  merit  of  sentiment,  imagery,  or  moral,  they 
may  be  found  to  possess,  the  Author  may  venture  to  place  them  in 
the  station  assigned,  perhaps,  with  too  great  partiality,  between  poe- 
try and  prose."     Vol.  I.  P.  vii. 

We  congratulate  her  on  the  name  which  she  has  invented  to 
designate  her  work.  The  merit  of  the  invention  is  all  her  own ; 
the  combination  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  is  peculiarly  happy ; 
and  is  especially  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  tale :  for  as  the 
name,  though  composed  of  two  languages,  is  equally  remote 
from  either,  so  the  work  itself,  though  the  joint  production  of 
poetry  and  prose,  certainly  holds  the  middle  station  between 
both,  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  neither  to  the  one  or  to 
tlie  other.  Miss  Appleton  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  this 
point  beyond  even  the  wislies  which  her  modesty  had  formed. 

To  give  the  reader  some  little  notion  of  the  powers  of  Miss 
Appleton,  we  shall  transcribe  the  following  passage. 

*'  Horror!  thou  eldest  sister  of  Fear,  how  frightful  is  thine  ap- 
proach !  Oh,  touch  me  not,  lest  crawling  worms  drop  from  thy 
iingei",  and  bristle  up  every  pore  of  my  flesh.  Oh,  haste  away,  that 
thy  odious  song  buzz  not  in  mine  ear,  that  my  brain  beat  not  to 
madness,  that  my  heart  bound  not  so  dreadful  within  my  breast. 
How  hateful  art  thou  with  all  thine  artifice  to  raise  the  ringlet,  to 
dash  backward  the  stream  of  life,  to  enchain  the  fine  organ  of 
speech,  to  force  the  orbs  of  vision  from  their  beds.  How  doth  it 
rejoice  thy  savage  mind  to  hear  the  smothered  scream,  and  the  con- 
vulsive laugh,  and  to  sea  the  distorted  limb,  the  severed  jaws ! 
Wiiilst  thou,  to  increase  the  agony,  beginnest  to  raise  up  the  lan- 
tern to  light  imagination  to  a  deeper  picture.     To  the  young  mo- 
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thsTf  thou  boldest  by  an  arm,  a  little  infant  besmeared  in  its  owa 
brains.  To  the  tender  wife,  a  husband  dashing  from  rock  to  ro-k, 
and  at  last  his  remains  thou  gatherest  up  in  thy  hand,  and  spreaaest 
out  every  bit  by  turns.  To  the  affectionate  son,  thou  shevvest  a  fa- 
ther clasping  the  briny  wave  for  refreshment,  and  then  leaping  m 
madness  to  the  shark's  tooth.  To  the  faithful  friend,  thou  dispiay- 
est  a  heart  wallowing  in  black  and  treacherous  blood.  For  every 
one,  canst  thou  find  an  agonizing  sight.  Merciless  being,  and 
powerful  as  thou  art,  none  can  stem  thy  malice  but  Virtue  with  the 
torch  of  Piety!"     Vol.11.  P.  1. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  Horror,  with  a  lantern,  (a 
dark  one  of  course)  lighting  the  imagination  to  a  heart  {qmrij  a 
hog)  wallowing  in  black  and  treacherous  blood.  The  sight  xa 
too  dreadful,  let  us  haste  to  a  more  composing  scene. 

"  Order!  thou  art  the  soul  of  matter.  Without  thee,  Heaven 
is  no  longer  Heaven,  and  the  Universe  is  chaos.  Thou  art  the 
master-spring  upon  which  the  wheels  of  creation  move :  on  thy  head 
is  balanced  the  sun;  with  one  foot  thou  rockest  the  planets  in  their 
cradle,  with  the  other  thou  dost  press  the  back  of  Time,  which  is 
ever  moving  to  escape  thee,  yet  never  succeeds ;  thine  hands  are 
spread  in  devotion  over  the  sacred  hierarchy  of  the  Eternal,  whilst 
thou  lendest  an  ear  to  harmony  such  as  angels  love.  As  thine  in- 
fluence extends  througli  the  thick  confluence  of  heavenly  bodies,  so 
is  it  observed  in  the  least  of  created  works.  The  grasshopper  doe3 
not  sing  but  at  thy  appointments ;  the  leaf  hides  itself  till  thy  sea- 
son ;  water  kisses  the  shore  and  retires  at  thme  hour,  and  birds 
frame  the  nest  according  to  thy  direction.  Man  too,  the  lord  of 
created  beings,  loves  and  has  pride  in  his  submission  to  thee.  Full 
well  he  knov/s,  that  thou  art  the  base  of  every  virtue  and  every  at- 
tainment. If  he  would  be  great,  if  he  would  be  good,  if  he  would 
be  brilliant,  if  he  would  be  admired,  he  must  court  thy  favour,  and 
bend  to  thine  authority.  Order !  permit  that  I  salute  thee."  Vol.  I. 
P.  80. 

The  idea  of  rocking  the  planets  in  a  cradle,  and  singing  a 
Hush  a  by-baby  to  the  solar  system,  is  quite  original.  From 
these  specimens  of  the  sublime,  the  reader  will  doubtless  assign 
to  Miss  Appleton  the  place  she  so  much  co'^et-i,  betvveeu 
poetry  and  prose.  Sometimes,  however.  Miss  A.  condescends 
to  shackle  herself  with  rhyme. 

*'  Now  in  a  length  of  solemn  strains  the  verse  extends. 
Low  o'er  sepulchred  worth  she  mournful  bends. 
Here  'twas  a  pair  by  virtue  bound, 
And  there  the  tender  friend ; 
A  little  Hope  earth  weeps  around. 
And  now  proud  Glory's  end. 
Theswelhng  sigh  the  audience  mournful  heave* ; 
The  maid  from  Elegy  relieves, 

And 
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And  Epigram  to  wield  | 

She  rubs  his  polishd  shield  ; 
Plays  in  his  line, 
And  nerves  his  wing, 
;  In  attic  brine 

She  steeps  the  thought,  arid  points  the  smarting  stino-." 

Vol.  I.  r.  ivi: 

We  have  heard  of  attic  salt ;  a  grain  of  which  was  formerly 
held  sufficient  to  savour  a  whole  epigram.  Miss  Appleton,  how- 
ever, would,  by  the  quantity  she  proposes,  and  the  time  of  iai- 
niei  sion,  actually  convert  a  bright  idea  into  pickled  pork. 
,  Descendiiig,  however,  froiii  these  high-flown  proems  to  the 
humble  narration.  Miss  Appleton  discovers  equal  skill  in  her 
descriptions  of  actual  nature.  Let  us  take,,  for  instance,  her 
hero  in  the  full  tide  of  power  and  of  glory. 

"  Months  irplled  away ;  the  glory  of  Athehng  increased,  and 
could  the  applause  of  his  people  give  perfect  happiness,  then  had 
he  possessed  it ;  but  other  hopes  fluttered  in  his  breast.  Like  the 
pratthng  babe,  whose  eager  eye  is  caught  during  a  iew  moments  by 
the  caress,  on  the  glitter  of  a  stranger^  but  who  almost  instantly 
turns  round  its  little  anxious  gaze  for  the  nurse,  and  mourns  if  it  see 
her  not ; — thus  i\theling  amused,  oqcupied,  labouring  m  his  duties 
of  the  day,  had  not  the  leisure  to  give  his  bosom  vent ;  but,  in  the 
evenings,  when  relaxation  gave  him  liberty  of  thought,  he  sought  the 
solitary  beach  or  the  grave,  or  perched  upoii  a  high  cliff  that  over- 
looked the  bay;  directed  his  tearful  eye  across  the  western  shores, 
and  sighed  for  his  native  home.  '  Brilliant  sky  of  the  eastern 
world,  thou  voluptuous  breeze,  thou  tender  vapour,  thou  soft 
peach  blossom  tint  of  floating  bloom,  what  are  ye  to  me  ?'  cried  the 
Prince,  '  I  would  change  ye  all  for  oiie  varying  day  in  my  native 
clime !  Oh,  soft  luxuriance,  soft  effemipacy  of  all-tender  nature, 
thou  wouldst  fain  unman  me  ;  thou  wouldst  enervate  the  strong 
purpose  of  my  soul,'  "     Vol.  III.  P.  133. 

^.  From  this  the  reader  will  learn  how  a  statesman  and  a  minis- 
ter employs  his  afternoon.  Let  him  imagine  Harry  Dundas, 
*'  seeking  the  solitary  beach,  or  the  grave,"  and  composing  an  pf- 
iicial  elegy  in  a  churchyard  ;  or  Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  "■  perched  upon  a  high  cliff  that  overlooks  the  bay." 

Of  Miss  Appleton,  her  Epicast,  and  her  peach-blossom 
tints  of  tioaiiiig  bloom,  we  lake  cur  respectful  leave,  grateful  for 
the  entertainment  which  they  have  afforded  us  ;  and  expressing 
our  earnest  li(jpe,  that  lijese  will  not  be  the  last  effort  of  her  li- 
terary labour.  Jf  niany  tale-makers,  moral  and  religious,  whoni 
we  could  inenlioji,  hind  adopted  the  style  of  Miss  Appleton,  they 
would  have  had  much  less  mischief  t©  answer  for  froiii  their 
productioha, 

AuT. 
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Art.  V.  Researches  Into  the  History  of  Flaying  Cards,  tdth 
Illustrations  of  the  Origin  of  Printing  and  Engraving  on 
Wood.  By  Samuel  Walter  Singer.  "410.  41.  4s.  Trip- 
hook.     1816. 

Knowledge  properly  so  termed^  spreads  itself  out  iiito 
various  ramifications,  of  greater  or  less  dignity  and  importance ; 
cliffusing  more  salutary  light  from  one  branch  than  from  another, 
iometiraes  communicating  substantial  jnstructiou,  at  others; 
hierely  displaying  the  sources  of  ingenuous  amusement.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  of  printing,  which  has  much  commanded 
the  attention  of  a  considerable  and  respectable  class  of  writer^ 
For  the  last  fifty  years,  has  probably  ho  prettence  to  occupy  any 
very  distinguished  pre-eminence  in  what  are  denominated  literary 
pursuits.  ,  It  cannot  very  materially  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  ascertain  wheiher  the  first 
book  in  moveable  types  was  printed  in  145S,  oY  not  till  some 
years  afterwards;  neither  can  it  essentially  promote  the  genuine 
•  interests  of  science,  of  morals,  or  of  the  arts,  to  know,  whether 
Ciuttemburg,  Fust,  or  Koster  was  the  first  inventor,  or  whether  a 
printing  press  was  lirst  set  up  ^t  Mentz,  at  Harlem,  or  at  Stras- 
f)urgh. 

In  like  manner  with  respect  to  these  "  Researches  into  the 
History  of  Playing  Cards,"  we  presume  to  hope  that  the  re- 
spectable author,  who  is  certainly  well  skilled  in  this  sort  of  lore, 
will  not  be  offended,  if  in  our  examination  of  his  work,  we  do  not 
kssuaie  a  formal  seriousriess  and  gravity  ;  if  we  do  not  affect  to 
give  his  production  a  place  among  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, biit  merely  consider  it  as  a  work  of  entertainment,  which  ne- 
vertheless demonstrates  a  most  familiar  and  circumstantial  ac- 
quaintance with  tiie  subject  which  he  professes  to  discuss. 

The  present,  which  may  without  reserve,  be  pronounced  a  truly 
'elegant  volume,  is  composed  of  three  sections  and  a  copious  ap- 
ipendix,  6ft  each  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say,  reserv- 
ing to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  a  good  humoured  smile,  when  We 
think  it  may  be  indulged  witliout  the  infiiction  of  a  wound. 

The  first  section  is  entirely,  as  the  author  terms  it,  "  devoteci 
'to  the  origin  of  cards,"  a  most  curious  and  important  subject  be- 
yond all  doabt,  and  he  who  would  ascertain  either  the  epoch  or 
the  nation  entitled  to  this  high  honour,  must  draw  his  materials 
from  ^'  recondite  sources,"  and  cau  expect  but  little  assistance 
from  ''  European  writers." 

In  the  second  section,  ''  the  Researches  into  the  History  of 
playing  Cards,"  (remember,  reader,  no  pun  is  intended)  are  for  a 
finae  discarded.     The  arts  of  engraving  on  wood  and  of  printing, 

aie 
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are  the  "  devoted"  subjects  of  the  author's  consideration.  The 
great  position  which  is  sought  to  be  established  is,  that  the  lirst 
card-makers  were  the  inventors  of  Xylography,  which,  being 
translated  for  the  sake  of  our  country  readers,  means  engraving 
on  wood.  Therefore  to  cards  we  owe  the  invention  of  printing, 
or  as  the  author  terms  it,  that  art 

**  Which  breathes  a  soul  into  our  silent  walls." 

In  this  section  also  is  inserted  a  sketch  of  typographical  his- 
tory, which  in  Mr.  Singer's  opinion  is  "  the  most  complete  which 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  English  reader."  'J'his  peremp- 
tory decision  of  the  writer  on  the  merits  of  his  own  performance, 
seems  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  criticism.  But  of  this  in  its 
place — after  all  however  that  is  brought  forward  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  this  the  competent  sketch,  the  principal  fact  to  be 
ascertained,  is  left  in  uncertainty. 

The  third  section  communicates  such  scanty  information  as 
could  be  collected  respecting  some  of  the  principal  and  most  in- 
teresting of  the  games  at  cards. 

It  may  here  be  permitted  as  to  express  something  of  surprize 
that  Mr.  Singer  should  have  given  so  much  consequence,  aivd 
made  such  copious  extracts  from  so  very  common  a  book  as 
**  Cotton's  Complete  Gamester,"  which  has  passed  through  a 
multitude  of  editions,  and  copies  of  which  may  be  had  at  almost 
every  book-stall. 

But  as  one  of  our  old  proverbs  has  it — Patience  and  let  us 
thuffle  the  cards.  Inveterate  prejudices  are  always  given  up  with 
reluctance,  and  certainly  we  had  previously  to  the  appearance  of 
this  book,  felt  ourselves  rather  inclined  to  place  confidence  in  the 
long  prevailing  opinion,  that  cards  were  invented  by  the  French, 
and  tiuit  too  on  occasion  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  mind  of  one 
of  their  earlier  monarchs,  who,  as  was  supposed,  would  be 
amused  and  cheered  by  ihis  effort  of  ingenuity.  This  author  has 
however  proved  that  the  above  prejudice  was  ill-founded,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  account  cards  were  known  in  France  as  early  a* 
the  year  1300,  or  thereabouts.  But  the  place  to  which  is  to  be 
given  the  honour  of  the  invention,  after  the  most  elaborate  inves- 
tigation, and  examination  of  various  authors  in  all  European  lan- 
guages, in  which  also  reference  is  made  to  Herodotus,  and  even 
to  St.  Cyprian,  who,  as  we  are  kindly  informed,  lived  at  Car- 
thage, and  was  martyred  under  the  persecution  of  Galierus,  A.D» 
258,  still  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture  only. 

How  lamentable  a  thing  it  is,  that  so  great  diligence  and  sudt 
profound  erudition  of  the  kind,  should  be  exercised  in  vain :  or 
that  the  origin  of  cards  should  still  remain  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the  ancient  amusements  of  the  Hindoos, 
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or  to  some  extension,  or  alteration  of  the  Game  of  Chess,  by 
its  original  inventors  the  Chinese — The  author  very  gravely 
suggests,  that  .i  there  shall  appear  due  probability  that  the 
origin  of  cards  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Chinese,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  direct  enquiries  to  be  made  among  the  intelligent 
natives  of  the  East,  or  a  due  examination  of  oriental  writers  to 
take  place.  If  this  be  not  breaking  a  fly  upon  a  coach  wheel^ 
we  know  not  what  is. 

We  shall,  however,  submit  a  specimen  of  this  first  section  to 
the  opinion  of  our  readers,  readily  conceding,  that  bating  the 
great  solemnity  with  which  this  mysterious  question  is  discussed, 
Mr.  Singer  is  entitled  to  much  commendation  for  the  most  un- 
wearied diligence  and  attention,  as  well  as  for  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  amusement,  evea  to  those  who  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  this  intricate  subject. 

*'  There  appear  such  striking  analogies  and  strong  resemblances 
between  the  game  of  chess  and  cards  in  their  first  simple  form,  that 
the  origin  of  them  from  thence  may  be  deduced  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability.  In  the  early  cards  we  have  the  king,  knight,  and 
knave,  and  the  numerical  cards,  or  common  soldiers.  The  oriental 
game  of  chess  has  also  its  king,  vizier,  and  horseman,  and  its  pawns, 
or  common  soldiers.  But  the  parties  at  cards  are  doubled,  there 
are  four,  instead  of  two  of  each  ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  variation, 
for  it  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel  that  the  apparent  deviation  from 
the  number  of  the  pieces  at  chess  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
game  of  Tarocco,  with  its  twofold  series  of  figures  and  images,  is 
also  most  probably  of  eastern  origin,  for  the  modern  Hindu  cards 
bear  a  strong  resemblance,  both  in  point  of  number  and  arrange- 
ment, to  this  game ;  the  combination  of  the  simple  game  derived 
from  chess,  with  the  additional  figures,  must  have  been  of  course  a 
subsequent  improvement ;  the  adherence  of  the  Asiatic  nations  to^ 
their  original  customs,  makes  it  more  than  likely  that  this  game  is 
of  high  antiquity  among  them ;  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  de- 
rived it  from  the  European  nations,  for  they  have  been  slow  to 
adopt  their  manners,  or  their  amusements,  and  the  complicated 
form  of  this  very  game  is  an  argument  against  such  a  supposition. 
From  hence  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  the  game  of  cards,  like 
the  game  of  chess,  travelled  from  India  to  the  Arabians  ;  particu- 
larly as  it  seems  that  the  gipsies  were  originally  Indians,  driven 
from  their  country ;  and  as  they  traversed  the  north  of  Asia  and 
Africa  before  they  reached  Europe,  introduced  the  game  of  cards 
into  those  countries,  from  whence  it  passed  over  to  Europe  long 
before  them.  What  were  the  objects  represented  on  the  oriental 
cards,  or  the  games  played  with  them,  at  their  introduction  into 
ipurope,  we  have  now  no  means  of  satisfactorily  ascertaining;  but 
we  may  presume  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  very  remotely 
different  from  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish  cards,  and  the  four  suits, 
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ipade,  (s^'orcis)  coppe,  fcups)  denari,  (money)  and  bastorie,  (d\iY;sJ 
Sidopted  both  by  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  were  probably  the  suits 
of  the  eastern  game,  as  some  of  these  bbjects  are  still  retained  iu 
fbeir'  modern  cards.  But  the  solution  of  these  questions  must  be 
left  to  future  inquirers,  who  can  visit  the  only  sources  of  information 
trpon  these  points,  the  oriental  writers,  or  the  intelligent  and  learned 
natives  of  the  East.  That  they  have  written  instructions  for  play- 
ing their  games,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  they  have  a  tra- 
ditional, if  not  a  written  account  of  the  origin  of  cards,  is  also  to  be 
presumed.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable,  that  the  ancient 
original  game  of  the  East,  whether  it  had  little  oi:  much  resemblance 
to  chess,  and  whether  military'  or  not,  vvas  hrst  adopted  by  all  na- 
tidns,  before  they  invented  their  o^n  national  games  ;  and  that  they 
also  played  the  games  of  their  oxi'n  invention  with  these  eastern 
cards,  before  they  lindi^r.'.'ent  any  change,  lliis,  we  may  presume* 
was  the  game  in  its  simplest  form,  consisting  <5f  thirty- six  cards  only  ; 
fche  more  complicated  game  resembling  Tarocco,  was  most  undoubt- 
iedly  of  later  invention^  and  may  not  have  been  introduced  into  Eu= 
rope  until  a  subsequent  period."     P.  15. 

Thus  far  then  to  me  in  old  English  phrdse,  in  this  author's 
way,  it  is  "  cardes  aiid  cardes"  between  us  and  the  authori 
I^t  us  now  proceed  to  the  second  section,  the  connnencemeBt 
^nd  a  great  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  Dissertation  ort 
the  Xylographic  and  Typographic  aits.  But  before  the  reader 
shall  have  advanced  two  pages,  he  will  again  find  himself  en- 
tangled among  those  extraordinary  people,  the  Chinese.  We 
vould  enter  our  protest  here  against  a  form  of  words,  vhich  w6 
think  the  author  too  frequently  and  too  confidently  repeats,  nanie« 
ly,  "  it  is  universally  acknowledged,"  ''  universally  admitted." 
The  Chinese  are  certainly  not  to  be  quoted,  or  depended  upon 
for  chronological  accuracy  ;  their  aeras  unlike  that  of  our  own, 
or  the  sufficieiitly  precise  one  of  the  Mahometan  system,  are  not 
i\\ed  on  datas,  vxhich  are  iiulispiitable.  But  as  the  object  seems 
to  be  16  truce  the  progress  of  iheae  arts,  and  to  ascerlain  their 
origin,  it  avails  little  to  assert,  either  that  the  Chinese  or 
other  Asiatic  nations  may  have  knovVn  and  practised  the  art  of 
tngraving  on  l)locks  of  wood,  and  yet  Europe  may  not  have  de- 
rived this  art  from  thence.  Then  again  it  is  affirmed,  that  those 
travellers  who  have  visited  Asia  at  a  later  period,  have  declared 
that  this  art  was  invented  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  Euro- 
peans derived  their  knowledge  of  it,  from  that  ingenious  and  an- 
cient nation.  Then  again,  "  that  the  Xylographic  art  v\as  exer- 
cised by  tilt*  Chinese  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  its  possible 
origin  in  Europe  is  now  universally  adinUtcd."  What  does  all 
this  neaii  f  I'he  art -might  not  be  derived  from  the  Chinese, 
•lud  yet  It  was !     burcly  nothing  can  be  more  inconclusive,  nei- 
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tliier  are  tbe  subjects  kept  sufficiently  separate  and  distirrct,  for 
after  the  assertion  above  made  relative  to  the  Xyiograpliic  art, 
the  reader  is  abruptly  carried  away  toaj>  account  of  tbe  Chinese 
use  of  niovenbie  types  in  printing,  their  books  and  their  blocks. 
The  pages  are  here  and  ind,'>'d  every  where  crowded  with  notes 
from  various  writers^  and  books  of  travels,  many  of  which  are  in 
every  body's  hands. 

At  page  85,  et  seq.  Ramusio,  Marco  Polo,  and  others,  ar« 
introduced  to  prove  what  nobody  svill  or  can  deny,  that  at  a  very 
early  period  the  Chinese  practised  a  mode  of  printing  or  stamp- 
ing with  coloured  ink,  yet  after  all  there  is  no  testimony  from 
^Marco  Polo  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  a  witness  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  nation  in  the  Xylographic  art,  which  the  author 
fegrets,  as  we  do  also. 

That  the  signatures  prefixed  to  public  documents,  by  means  of 
seals  or  stamps,  is  certandy  a  proof  from  the  time  of  Cliarlemagne, 
and  indeed,  before  him,  that  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  and 
metal  was  known,  and  that  ultimately  tliis  practice  might  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  printing,  is  ?«fficiently  uotorioMS  ;  and  to  use 
the  author's  favourite  phrase,  uiuversally  admitted.  But  then  at, 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  attention  is  again  drawn  oft'  by  a  sort 
of  dissertation  on  architecture,  and  a  copious  note  to  prove  that 
^he  tirst  Churches  were  probably  the  work  of  those  Romans 
;ivho  were  first  converted  to  Christianity. 

At  p.  Q5  we  have  a   very  singular  narrative   from  Papillou, 
svhich  has  all  the  air  of  rom  nice.      But,  true  or  false,  the  author 
^.ises  it  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Xylographic  art  in  Italy  at 
.the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.     With  respect  to  the  Biblia 
Pauperism,  it  has   been  so  repeatedly  discussed  by  t^eineker, 
Breitkoff,  and  others,  that  as  no  materially  new  facts  are  intro- 
duced, that  it  feerns  here  permitted  to  occupy  more  space  thau 
was  necessary.     Neither  do  we  see  or  allow  the  expediency  of 
the  long  quotation  from  Warren  Albion's  England,  at  p.  103  ; 
and   were  by  no   means   sorry  to  meet   with  our  acquaintance 
,*•'  cards,"  once  more  at  p.  104.     But  here,  again,  all  is  doubt 
and  uncertainty.     After  presuming   that  cards  were   of  eastern 
origin,  and  only  a  varied  modification  of  chess,  the  author  laments 
his  inability  to  prove  that  they  were   in   use  in  the  East,  previ- 
ously to  their  being  known  in  Europe.   This  appears  to  be  grave 
trifling.     It   is   in  this  place  affirmed,  "  that  the  Chinese   and 
l^lindoos  made  cards  of  paper  there  can  be  no  doubt."     How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  author  is  sufficiently  entertaining  to  justify 
.the  following  extract. 

**  But  that  paper  was  not  the  only  material  or  wliich  they  formed 
their  cards,  may  be  fairly  presumed,  as  we  see  that  they  novv  use 
'thin  leaves,  sr  tablets  of  ivory.    7hat  they  vrere  at  first  desi<.rhe!l 
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and  tainted  by  hand>  must  likewise  be  concluded  :  and  tbefc  cafl 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  also  the  case  at  their  first  intro- 
duction in  Europe.     It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  year  1392,  a 
comparatively  small  price  was  paid  for  three  packs,  or  games  of 
card?,  painted  for  Charles  the  sixth  of  France  ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  very  considerable  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  gold  crowns  was  paid 
by  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  a  single  pack,  in  the  year  1430.     All  that 
can  ho  inferred  from  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  cards  painted  for 
the  latter  were  richly  embellished,  and  of  very  supo  ior  workman- 
ship.    To  this  period  also  may  be  referred  a  splendid  pack,   des- 
cribed by  Lanzi,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Count  Gia- 
como  Durazzo,  they  were  much  larger  than  the  carus  in  modern 
use,  the  figures  painted  on  gold  grounds,  the  paper  on  \vhjch  they 
■were  made  similar  to  that  used  in  early  manuscripts,  the  suits  those 
in  common  use  among  the  Italians,  clubis,  swords,  and  pence.    The 
stjde  of  art  similar  to  that  of  Jacobello  del  fiore,  but  Lanzi  was  told 
by  experienced  judges  that  the  outline  of  them  was  printed,  and 
the  colour  filled  in  by  means  of  stensil  plates,  and  says  they  are  the 
most  ancient  monument  of  this  kind  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
If  Lanzi,  and  those  whom  he  consulted,  are  right  in  their  judgment 
that  these  eards  have  their  outlines  really  printed,  and  if  the  period 
to  which  they  are  assigned  be  correct,  they  must  be  considered  as  a 
most  important  document  in  support  of  the  origin  of  the  Xylogra- 
phio  art  among  the  card-makers;  and  a  strong  argument  might  be 
deduced  from  them  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Italy  to  the  earliest 
exercise  of  the  art.    The  gold  grounds  upon  which  they  are  said  to 
be  painted,  manifest  that  cards,  after  the  invention  of  the  mode  of 
multiplying  them  by  mechanical  means,  continued  to  be  more  richly 
decorated  for  personages  of  distinction,  than  for  the  people,  in  the 
•ame  manner  that  books,  and  particularly  missals,  continued  to  be 
written,  and  richly  embellished,  long  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.    It  was  much  about  the  period  when  calligraphy  and  the  other 
elegant  arts,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  cultivated 
in  reh'gious  houses,  left  their  monastic  abodes,  and  became  diffused 
among  and  cultivated  by  the  laity,  that  the  productions  of  the 
Xylographic  art  also  seem  to  have  considerably  increased,  if  not  to 
have  had  their  rise.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  plausible  con< 
lecture,  that  this  art,  which  had  as  yet  been  confined  to  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  rude  images  of  saints,  and  other  devotional  objects, 
migrated  with  them  from  the  convents  where  it  had  hitherto  been 
only  practised,  and  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  painters  of 
cards  and  images,  as  a  means  of  very  much  abridging  their  labours 
in  the  production  of  these  objects,  which  they  had  till  then  been 
accustomed  to  paint  and  design  by  hand.     It  seems  certain  that 
cards  were  in  pretty  general  use,  at  least  very  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  probably  long  before  the  adoption  of  this  art  in  the 
manufacture  of  them.     The  demand  for  these  fascinating  objects, 
when  it  became  possible  to  attain  them  at  a  moderate  price,  would 
aatutally  in<?rease  j  and  thus  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  arose  to 
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iJOneiderable  consequence,  and  the  productions  of  it  soon  became  a 
most  important  article  of  commerce :  tliis  supposition  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  circumstance  of  the  names  Kartenmacher  and  Kar  * 
tenmahler  occurring  earlier  in  the  rolls  of  the  corporations  of  the 
German  cities,  than  either  the  appellation  Bildermahler,  Bilderma- 
cher,  or  Briefmahlers.  At  Augsburg,  in  1418,  the  Kartenmachers 
are  mentioned  in  the  town  book ;  the  cardmakers  were,  however, 
also  employed  in  engraving  devotional  images,  as  well  as  the  objects 
of  their  own  peculiar  profession ;  for  at  Ulm,  Brietkopf  says,  they 
have  still  a  tradition,  that  they  were  formerly  Bildermachers." 
P.  107. 

We  now  are  brought  fp.  109)  to  the  most  complete  sketch  of 
typographical  history,  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  Eng- 
lisU  reader. 

*'  To  which  place  then  is  the  invention  of  printing  to  be  as- 
signed, to  Mentz  or  to  Harlem  ?" 

This  sketch  coinmences  with  a  very  long  quotation,  in  Latin, 
from  a  wort  of  Adrian  Junius,  a  physician  of  Harlem.  The 
original  is  inserted  in  the  notes,  and  the  substance  transferred  to 
the  text.  The  story  has  been  told  so  often,  though  perhaps  not 
so  completely,  that  it  does  not  seem  expedient  to  detail  it.  After 
an  examination,  doubtless  with  adequate  care,  of  the  evidence  as 
it  is  to  be  extracted  from  all  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  the 
subject,  of  Junius,  of  Meerman,  Heineker,  Lambiret,  Santaoder, 
and  many  others,  in  which  great  erudition  in  this  way  is  dis- 
played, and  unwearied  diligence  has  been  exerted,  the  author 
thus  concludes  his  observations. 

**  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  in  tlift 
Subscriptions  to  the  books  printed  by  them,  lay  no  claim  to  the  in- 
vention, but  only  to  the  perfection  of  the  art.  While  the  Sub- 
scription to  the  Catholican,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  executed  by  Gutenberg,  is  also  silent  on  this  head ;  but  the 
modest  formula  in  which  he  has  pointed  out  the  novelty  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  produced,  attributing  the  honour  to  his 
country,  and  the  glory  to  God,  has  something  in  it  of  an  eloquent 
sublimity,  which  fills  us  with  admiration  of  his  character.  To  re- 
sume in  a  few  words,  the  most  probable  origin  and  progress  of  the 
art,  may  be  thus  deduced  ;  tabular,  or  block  painting,  applied  to 
the  multiplication  of  figures  of  saints,  and  playing  cards,  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  step,  which,  it  is  possible,  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  East.  Inscriptions  under  and  upon  these  objects 
of  devotion,  and  subsequently  a  collection  of  these  in  the  form  of 
a  book,  followed ;  from  thence  was  elicited  the  idea  of  multiplying 
the  donatuses,  or  elementary  books  for  children,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  and  the  books  of  devotional  figures,  may  have  been 
first  produced  in  Holland,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ulric 
Tell,    Previous  to  H40  Gutenberg  had  conceived  at  Sti*asburg 
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tne  idea  of  printing  with  moveable  types,  and  it  is  most  likely  hi* 
first  essays  were  with  engraved  wooden  characters,  to  which  lie 
subsequently  may  have  have  substituted  engraved  characters  of. 
nietal ;  to  these  succeeded,  probably  after  his  removal  to  Mentz, 
cast  metal  types  produced  from  moulds  in  an  imperfect  mannerj 
<;ompared  with  that  which  v/as  subsequently  invented  by  Schoef- 
fer,  and  to  which  he  lays  claim.  These  it  is  true,  are  not  positive 
facts,  but  deductions  from  existing  evidence  much  more  probable 
than  the  conjectural  and  incongruous  traditions  in  favor  of  othor 
persons  and  other  countries.  Such  at  least  are  the  impressions 
made  upon  our  minds  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  all  that  has  beeri 
written  upon  the  subject,  and  confirmed  by  examination  of  the 
most  important  monuments  of  early  typography  which  have  come 
down  to  us  ;  such  also  we  trust  will  he  the  jmpression  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  if  we  have  been  sufficiently'  explicit  ;  but  a^ 
the  subject  is  only  incidental,  we  have  been  coustraned  to  omit 
much  which  might  have  been  urged,  in  farther  confiroaation  o£ 
the  claims  of  Gutenberg  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing."    P.  171. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  Avood,  a  phrase  more  grateful  to  our 
taste  than  "  Xylography,"  is  again  resumed,  p.  171;  and  spe- 
cimens given  of  a  very  curious  and  very  ancient  German  pact 
of  cards,  belonging  to  that  venerable  and  accomplished  antiqua- 
rian, Mr.  Gougb,  whose  Dissertation  on  the  subject  is  also  in^ 
troduced.  The  very  beautiful  specimens  of  engraving  on  wood, 
which  succeed  this  Essay,  really  deserve  distinct  notice,  and 
particular  commendation.  Consideration  will  be  taken  of  these 
hereafter;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  satisfaction  witiV 
which  we  examii.ed  the  pack  of  cards  engraved  by  Jost  Amiren^ 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  moral  distich  in  Latin  an4 
German.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  the  specimens  of  Chal- 
cography, at  pp.  £02,  '■^,  could  be  intended  for  playing  cards. 

1  he  name  of  Mr.  Douce  always  inspires  respect,  and  his  Col- 
lection, which  is  almost  as  extensive  as  his  .kindness  and  readiness 
in  assisting  all  undertakings  having  the  benefit  of  any  branch  of 
literature  in  view,  has  been  much,  and  indeed  judiciously  used, 
in  the  present  work.  Mr.  Qttley  also,  who  has  lately  appeared 
before  the  public  as  an  author  of  a  History  of  Engraving,  lias 
supplied  Mr.  Singer,  from  his  collection,  \»ith  many  curious 
materials.  The  specimens  of  German  cards  at  pp.  210  et  seq. 
are  eminently  excellent.  It  certainly  may  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  with  so  many  beautiful  specimens  of  an- 
cient cards  remaining  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  no  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  improve  the  specimens  in  common 
use.  There  appears  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
explain  the  grotesque  figures  w.hich  are  seen  on  modern  cards, 
Jt>y  conceiving  them  to  resemble  some  representations  of  the  hu- 
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man  figure  ajnong  the  Chiiiebe.  Siiiely  this  looks  like  a  deter- 
niitKitioii  to  bend  every  thing  to  a  certain  systeni.  We  have, 
Jieverth*  ies>5,  no  scruple  in  making  ihe  acknowledgment,  that 
this  second  sccti(*ii  is  by  tVir  the  most  interestiiio;  and  aniusin'^ 
part  of  the  whole  wori<.  There  is  h'ss  elabojate  disphiy  of  this 
sort  oi  learuingj  fewer  of  the  Sesquipedalia  Verba,  of  which 
the  author  seems  in  general  too  fond,  nmch  curious  information, 
and  mtiny  entertaining  anecdotes.  The  notes  however  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  unnecessarily  prolix,  the  quotations  from  well 
known  books  oftentinits  superfluous,  and  the  proclamations, 
advertisements,  and  gazettes;  permitted  to  occupy  too  large  an 
interval. 

in  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Section,  which  describes 
some  of  the  principal  games  of  cards,  we  iminediateiy  distinguish 
the  same  fondnc^a  for  system.  Mr.  Singei  having  reasoned 
himself  into  the  bflief,  that  as  the  game  of  chess  was  S}inbolical 
of  war,  and  as  cards  are  in  ail  probability  an  extension  of  the 
pieces  of  that  game,  ergo,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  the 
earliest  game  of  cards  would  be  an  emblem  of  a  warlike 
combat. 

But  surely  this  is  a  most  illogical  deduction,  and  looks  very 
kke  the  "  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas,"  h  we  are  not  very  mucii 
mistaken,  many  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  assumption,  and 
many  more  to  deny  the  inference.  The  author  candidly  con- 
fesses, tliat  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  any  vestige  of  this  ear- 
liest game  on  the  cards  ;  and  it  may  be  contidently  asserted, 
that  in  all  the  principal  games  here  enumerated  and  described, 
there  is  nothing  which  appears  to  us  (who  indeed  acknowledge 
our  iguorance  in  these  affairs,  having  not  often  turned  up  trumps) 
at  all  analogous  to  military  waifare.  Notwithstanding:  what  is 
here  asserted,  that  the  introduction  of  the  queen  is  attributable 
to  French  gallantry,  we  should  be  inclined  to  contend  that  the 
appearance  of  this  august  female  personage  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  pacific  ideas.  We  are  also  disposed  to  consider  the 
knave  not  at  all  of  a  warlike  cast  and  character.  He  rather  re- 
rainds  us  of  the  fool  or  jester  of  the  court,  who,  in  all  ttie  king- 
doms of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  was  consid-red  as  » 
necessary  appendage  of  royalty.  The  above  is  not  given  as  an 
opinion  which  is  conceived  to  be  of  any  material  weight,  but  it 
is  one,  and  Mr.  Singer's  is  no  more,  matter  of  reasonable  con- 
jecture. 

'Ihe  games  of  cards,  which  are  here  described  at  some  ex- 
tent, and  sometimes  wiili  more  circumsianiiality  than  seems 
quite  necessary,  will  be  found  in  the  various  books  of  games, 
and  sports,  and  pastimes,  vrhich  have  at  various  times  appeared. 
Large  quotations  are  given  from  Cotton's  Complete  Games  e  , 
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from  Minshew,  Strutt,  from  Sir  John  Harrington,  Rowland, 
and  many  others.  Indeed  the  notes  are  very  copious  through- 
out the  volume.  It  was  rather  a  cause  of  mortification  that  we 
were  not  reminded  of  some  of  the  favourite  games  of  our  youth, 
having  been  much  delighted  on  former  occasions  with  the  royal 
game  of  Putt,  Laugh  and  lay  down,  and,  above  all,  with  that 
most  ingenious  and  fascinating  game.  Beggar  my  Neighbour. 
By  way  of  moral  to  the  whole,  and  to  take  leave  of  his  subject 
with  becoming  gravity,  Mr.  Singer  concludes  his  Third  Section 
with  the  following  anecdote. 

*«  The  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  is  reported  to  have  been  once  in 
company  with  three  distinguished  noblemen,  his  contemporaries, 
the  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  and  Anglesea,  who  proposed 
cards,  when  Mr.  Locke  declined  playing,  saying,  he  would  amuse 
himself  by  looking  on.  During  the  time  these  noblemen  were  at 
play,  he  was  observed  to  busy  himself  by  writing  in  his  table  book. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  play,  Lord  Anglesea's  curiosity  prompted 
him  to  ask  Locke  what  he  had  been  writing.  His  answer  was, 
*  in  order  that  none  of  the  advantages  of  your  conversation  might 
be  lost,  I  have  taken  notes  of  it.*  And  producing  his  note  book, 
it  was  found  to  be  the  fact.  The  inanity  of  such  a  collection  of 
disjointed  jargon,  it  is  said,  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  three 
noble  philosophers  :  the  reproof  was  not  lost  upon  them,  and  cards 
were  never  again  attempted  to  be  substituted  for  rational  conver- 
isation,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Locke." 

An  Appendix  is  subjoined,  consisting  of  fourteen  articles, 
chiefly  extracts,  elucidating,  or  intended  to  elucidate,  the  matter 
which  precedes.  Among  others,  is  an  extract  from  Cotton's 
Gamester,  nearly  to  the  extent  of  an  entire  sheet.  Nothin*' 
occurred  which  particularly  impressed  us  with  the  necessity  of 
detailing  the  contents  of  these  different  papers. 

There  is  one  thing  which  will  admit  of  no  dispute :  the  author 
has  produced  a  beautiful  book :  the  typography  is  excellent : 
the  engravings,  both  those  on  copper  and  those  on  wood,  cannot 
be  too  highly  coinmended,  and  they  are  inserted  with  no  par- 
simonious restriction.  The  work  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Roscoe, 
in  testimony  of  the  highest  admiration  of  his  domestic  and  pa- 
triotic virtues.  The  former  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
call  in  question  ;  with  respect  to  the  second,  the  word  patriot- 
ism has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  variously  interpreted.  It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Singer  entertains  a  verv 
different  idea  on  this  subject  from  what  has  been  consistently  and 
invariably  avowed  by  the  British  Critic.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  trust,  that  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Singer  will  finally  be  found  to  have  played  his  Cards  well. 
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Art.  VI.  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  in  Favour  of  Christia- 
7iitij  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England :  intended 
for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  and  particularly  as  prepara- 
fori/  to  their  first  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Walter,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  Johns  Colfege, 
Cambridge.     12rao.     138  pp.     Rivingtons.     lSi6. 

A.T  no  period  in  the  annals  of  this  nation  has  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  higher  ranks  been  an  object  of  more  serious,  nay,  of 
more  awful  importance,  than  at  the  present  moment.  On  the  one 
side,  a  freezing  and  philosophical  indifterence  would  blend  truth 
and  falsehood,  zeal  and  bigotry,  sense  and  nonsense,  Scripture 
and  infidelity,  in  one  common  mass,  and  by  extending  an  atfect- 
ed  courtesy  aUke  to  all,  would  pass  upon  all  alike  the  sentence 
of  contempt  and  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand,  fanaticism 
hi  all  its  various  branches  is  busy  to  inoculate  even  the  youngest 
minds  with  its  dangerous  and  delusive  errors,  and  readily  joins 
with  the  former  enemy  in  undermining  that  Church,  which  is 
equally  distant  from  both  extremes. 

Thanks  to  the  animated,  the  laborious,  and  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  the  National  Society,  the  poor  of  this  nation  are  now 
educated  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  our  pure  and 
apostolic  Church.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  to  the  lower  orders  of 
this  kingdom  this  blessing  is  extended,  if  the  children  of  the 
highest  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  religious  ignorance 
which  would  disgrace  even  a  pious  heathen.  If  these  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  up  to  manhood  in  a  state  of  darkness  as  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  contented  only  with  an  atten- 
dance upon  a  formal  worship,  which  to  their  uninstructed  mind 
speaks  no  meaning  except  that  of  tiresome  repetition,  can  it  be 
wondered,  that  in  after  life  they  should  separate  themselves  into 
the  two  opposite  divisions  of  indifference  and  fanaticism  ;  and  that 
instead  of  becoming  a  support  they  should  become  a  scandal  to 
that  Church  in  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  they  ought  to  have 
been  educated.  It  is  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  our  Church  that 
the  more  minutely  her  articles  of  faith  are  considered,  the  more 
severely  her  discipline  is  examined,  the  more  strictly  her  practice 
is  tried  by  the  test  of  Soipture  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
the  more  will  her  claims  to  our  affectionate  support  as  Chri-stians 
and  as  men,  be  furthered  and  enlarged.  Ignorance  and  conceit 
are  the  two  great  enemies  with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  of 
our  Church  to  contend.  Most  incumbent  therefore  is  it  upon 
all  those,  to  whom  either  in  private  or  in  public  the  charge  of  the 
children  of  the  higher  orders  is  committed,  first  to  ground  their 
pupils  in  the  hiah  and  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  then 
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as  the  reasoning  powers  gradually  expand,  to  point  out  to  tliem 
the  correspondence  t>f  the  articles,  the  liturgy  and  the  discipline 
of  our  Naiional  Churchy  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  in  all  oui* 
chief  seminal  ies,  bodi  public  and  private,  these  great  points  are 
insisted  upon  with  all  the  care  and  anxiety  which  they  so  hnperi- 
ously  demand  ;  that  no  time  or  exertion  is  spared  anxiously 
to  impress  upon  the  rising  generation  Christian  faiih,  Christian 
hope,  and  Christian  practice  ;  that  no  opportinhty  is  lost  early  to 
guard  the  inexperienced  mind  from  the  growing  errors  and  ab- 
surdities of  the  day,  and  earnestly  to  engage  its  affection  and  love 
in  the  cause  of  tiiat  primitive  and  apostolie  Cluirch,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  Christ  himself  being 
the  corner-stone. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  tliese  duties  have  been  so  carefuliv 
and  so  conthiually  performed,  that  any  recommendation  on  our 
part  of  instruments  to  assist  in  their  execution  would  be  super- 
iiuous.  If  this  were  not  the  case  we  should  earnestly  recommend 
the  volume  before  us,  as  a  work  peculiarly  adapted  to  instruct  the 
minds  of  our  lising  youth  in  the  great  and  leading  doctrines  of 
their  Christian  profession.  It  is  intended  by  it's  author  for  the 
use  of  young  persons,  as  preparatoi7  to  their  first  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  being  not  merely  as  an  explanation  of  that  rite, 
bnt  as  containing  a  clear  and  compendious  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  of  the  articles  of  our  Established  Churchy 
and  of  the  evidences  on  which  they  are  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Walter  has  given  ns  eight  introductory  lectures  on  the 
general  evidences  of  Christianity,  which  are  not  only  in  tliem- 
selves  short,  clear,  and  convincing,  but  are  especially  adapted  to 
arm  the  mind  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity  hi  after  life.  We 
cannot  give  a  better  specimen  of  our  author's  style  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  lollowing  extract. 

"  I  by  no  means  wish  to  prepare  you  for  becoming  a  disputant 
on  these  subjects.  Presumptuousness  is  a  fault,  as  well  as  irreligion. 
In  all  discussions,  the  person,  who  defends  any  system  against  ob- 
jections started  at  the  moment,  labours  under  considerable  disad- 
vantages, because  his  opponent  cliuses  the  ground  of  attack,  and  has 
probably  considered  and  defended  the  same  arguments  before.  The 
effect  of  your  examining  earnestly  and  carefully  into  the  proofs  of 
the  truth  of-Iieligion,  and  being  once  decidedly  satisfieii  that  those 
proofs  are  correct  and  clear,  will  I  trust  be  tlvis, — That  whatever  ob- 
jections you  may  afterwards  hear  made  to  parts  of  Revelation,  or  to 
the  Articles  of  your  belief,  you  will  reflect  that,  as  truth  cannot  be 
changed,  what  was  once  proved  true  to  your  satisfaction,  must  re- 
main true,  notwithstanding  any  perplexing  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary. Objections  to  Religion  itself  will  have  no  weight  v.'ith  you, 
'  -9«  long  as  the  proofs  of  its  truth  remain  unassailable. 
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"  You  will  probably  understand  my  meaning  better,  if  I  borrow 
an  illustration  of  it  from  the  science  to  which  you  have  lately  begun 
to  turn  your  attention.  You  have  learnt  to  prove  that  the  exterior 
^ngie  formed  by  producing  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  is  greater 
than  either  of  the  interior  opposite  angles.  PVom  superior  knovt> 
ledge  on  this  subject,  and  a  habit  of  considering  these  properties  of 
lines  and  figures,  I  might  be  able  to  bring  forward  many  objections 
to  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  and  to  deduce  many  absurdities. 
These  objections  you  might  not  be  able  to  answer,  and  the  absurdi- 
ties might  perplex  you  ;  but  still,  having  been  once  convinced  that 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  was  fairly  and  correctly  proved,  yoa 
would  remain  convinced  of  its  truth ;  you  would  feel  assured  that; 
liowever  plausible  my  reasoning  appeared,  there  must  be  some  fal- 
lacy in  it ;  and  that  as  long  as  the  proof  of  the  proposition  remain- 
ed unassailable,  the  proposition  itself  must,  in  strictness,  be  so 
too.  In  the  same  manner,  after  having  convinced  yourself,  by  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  proof,  that  Christianity  is  true,  your 
belief  of  its  truth  will  not  be  staggered  by  partial  objections.  Whea 
you  hear  either  arguments  or  sneers  against  religion,  you  will  re- 
member, that  what  was  once  proved  to  be  true  must  continue  true-; 
and  without  being  obliged  to  call  to  mind  all  the  steps  of  the  proof 
by  which  you  were  convinced  of  its  truth,  you  will  feel  satisfied  that 
there  must  be  some  fallacy,  some  false  reasoning  in  the  arguments 
against  religion,  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  detect  at  the  mo- 
ment, what  that  fallacy  is,  or  what  part  of  the  reasoning  is  incor^ 
rect."     l\  10, 

We  trust  that  these  cautions,  never  more  necessary  than  at  tlie 
present  day,  will  sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  joung  reader. 

We  can  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  en- 
gaged iii  the  educatioH  of  youth  the  very  simple  yet  most  co?^- 
vincing  manner  in  which  Mr.  W.  dem(aistraies  the  upces^'ity  of 
articles  of  faith,  or  in  otlier  wordsj  of  an  Estubliihed  Cluu'ch.  VVt> 
shall  give  the  whole  lecture. 

"  Having  proved  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  written  un- 
der the  guidance  and  inspiration  oi"  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  now 
carefully  examine  wli*it  it  is,  wiiich  they  require  us  to  believe.  Oa 
the  most  disputed  points,  of  tliis  very  important  t|uestion,  we  are 
happily  provided  with  a  guide  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

"  You  must  not  expect  to  find  either  precepts  or  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  Bible  with  such  precision,  as  is  attempted  in  human 
laws.  The  Scripture  commands  you  to  '  Honour  your  father  and 
mother,'  leaving  it  to  your  ov/n  breast  to  decide,  what  line  of  con- 
duct is  best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  this  Commandment.  Our  Sa- 
viour in  tbe  institution  of  that  Holy  Sacrament,  of  which  you  are 
about  to  partake,  merely  says  ;  '  Do  this,  in  remembrance  of  me,' 
leaving  the  niqiinef,  in  whjch  it  sshould  b<?  done,  to  bQ  regulated  by 
the(^)hurch. 
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**  You  know  ♦hat  the  Statutes  of  this  Kingdom  fill  a  great  many 
volumes ;  and,  if  we  add  the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  law,  they 
would  fill  a  moderate  library.  Our  Bible  must  have  been  expand- 
ed to  the  same  bulk,  had  the  inspired  writers  attempted,  to  secure 
from  misunderstanding  every  point  of  our  belief,  and  every  duty  of 
ipur  lives,  with  the  same  laborious  accuracy  of  expression.  The  bad 
consequence  of  this  would  have  been,  that  the  poor,  (every  where 
the  largest  portion  of  mankind)  could  never  have  purchased  the 
Sacred  Volumes. 

"  Few  would  have  had  leisure  to  read  them  ;  still  fewer  would 
have  had  inclination  ;  and,  of  those,  a  very  small  portion  could  have 
comprehended  in  one  view,  a  system  dilated,  and  scattered  over  so 
large  a  space.  Neither  can  v/e  imagine  that  this  mass  of  minute 
details  would,  after  all,  have  by  any  means  preserved  unanimity 
amongst  the  numbers,  who  acknowledge  the  Bible  as  their  rule 
of  Faith.  We  see  that,  notwithstanding  all  possible  pains 
taken  to  fix  the  precise  meaning  of  a  legal  definition,  yet  law-suits 
are  full  as  numerous  as  religious  sects.  For  example ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  word  in  the  definition  of  the  crime  of  Burglary, 
which  has  not  made  it  necessary  to  refer  a  case  to  the  Judges,  as  to 
whether  this  or  that  particular  offence  came  within  the  description 
of  the  crime,  as  given  in  the  Statute  Book  :  and  these  cases  have, 
at  length,  been  decided,  rather  by  authority  than  reason. 

"  We  may  understand  from  hence,  why  so  many  points  of  doc- 
trine are  not  more  precisely  defined  in  Scripture  ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world, 
need  not  be  causes  of  great  wonder;  even  though  all  Christians  do 
imagine,  their  different  faiths  to  be  consistent  with  the  same  one 
book.v 

"  It  is  no  more  wonderful,  that  Christian  teachers  should  differ, 
as  to  the  proper  distinction  between  Grace  and  Merit ;  than  that  ex- 
perienced lav/yers  should  differ,  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  however,  some  errors  and  disputes  have  originated 
in  a  real  difficulty  of  understanding  some  texts  of  Scripture,  a 
much  greater  number  of  sects,  and  mistakes  of  a  much  more  im- 
portant nature,  have  proceeded  from  that  fondness  for  paradox, 
which  often  accompanies  great  abilities,  or  from  the  vanity  and  pre- 
judice of  ignorant  teachers. 

"  To  protect  from  error  and  delusion  the  numbers,  who  are  ne- 
cessarily unable  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  was  usual  for  the  Clergy 
to  call  together,  in  the  case  of  any  new  dispute,  a  Council,  consist- 
ing of  all  such  persons  as  from  their  learning,  or  personal  influence, 
had  most  authority  with  the  multitude.  This  Council,  after  due  ex- 
amination, usually  published  a  decree,  declaring  what  was  their  opi- 
nion of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  afl'ected  the  question  in  qlis- 
pute  ;  and  the  people  either  acquiesced  in  their  decision,  or  chuslng 
other  teachers,  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  *. 

"  *  In  the  latter  case  they  were  called  Heretics,  from  the  word 
•V.»^£Ci,',  '  a  sect,  or  party.'  '* 

"  la 
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*'  la  process  of  time,  liowever,  when  the  Emperors  embraced 
Christianity,  Religion  became  a  state  question ;  and  these  Councils 
degenerated  from  religious  into  political  meetings.  The  members 
no  longer  voted  this  or  that  doctrine  to  be  right  or  wrong,  accord- 
ing as  it  appeared  to  be  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  Scripture, 
but  according  as  it  suited  or  not,  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  or 
Pope.  Hence  they  gradually  gave  their  sanction,  on  the  ene  hand, 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  am- 
bitious claims,  and  artful  errors  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 

"  At  the  Reformation,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  declare,  as 
is  done  in  the  21st  Article,  that  *  Things  ordained  by  General 
Councils,  as  necessary  to  Salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  autho- 
rity, unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  may  be  taken  out  of  Holy 
Scripture.'  Instead  then  of  the  bulky  decrees  of  Councils,  which 
had  by  this  time  swelled  to  hundreds  of  volumes,  our  Reformers 
drew  up  Thirty-nine  Articles,  declaratory  of  their  opinion  as  to  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Those  persons  who  think 
that  these  Articles  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures,  are 
properly  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  Articles  were 
drawn  up  with  great  labour  and  diligence,  and  received  gradual  al- 
terations and  coi-rections  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

*'  You  must  not  suppose  that,  in  asking  your  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Articles,  I  am  asking  you  to  believe  mort 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  In  the  Scriptures  are  many  de- 
tached passages,  sometimes  apparently  contradictory  ones,  relating 
to  the  same  point  of  doctrine.  Our  Church  asserts,  that  from  a 
comparison  of  these  different  texts,  the  result  is,  that  we  are  bound 
to  believe,  what  these  Articles  contain.  They  are  drawn  up  with 
a  reference  to  disputed  points.  You  will  find  no  Article  asserting 
that  we  must  not  steal,  because  the  command  in  Scripture  to  that 
effect  has  never  been  misunderstood.  But  had  any  persons  chosen 
to  teach,  that  the  word  steal,  as  it  stands  in  Scripture,  only  meant 
defrauding  the  public  treasury,  and  not  robbing  individuals ;  and 
that,  consequently,  we  were  under  no  obligation  to  abstain  from 
robbing  private  persons  ;  and  had  such  teachers  found  numerous 
disciples ;  then  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  added  ano- 
ther article,  stating,  that  by  the  command,  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,' 
was  meant,  that  we  should  neither  rob  nor  defraud  any  person  or 
body  of  persons.  This  may  serve  for  an  illustration,  of  the  manner 
in  which  articles  of  faith  have  oeen  rendered  necessary.  They  serve 
as  guides  to  pious  laymen  in  their  enquiries,  and  no  person  is  allow- 
ed to  become  a  Clergyman  cf  the  Establishment,  without  first  de- 
claring his  solemn  assent  to  these  Articles."     P.  36. 

Mr.W.then  proceeds  to  examine  theThirty-nine  Articles  one  by 
one,  to  explain  their  real  meaning,  and  to  shew  their  correspond- 
ence with  Scripture.  This  task  he  has  performed  in  a  style  equally 
neat,  short,  and  perspicuous.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  our 
opinion  we   shall  extract  his  exposition  of  the  Twelfth  Article, 

in 
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in  whicl)  the  doctrines  of  free  justification  and  Iniman  merit  are 
stated  in  a  nKiiiner  no  less  scriptural  and  just,  than  simple  and 
familiar. 

«'  I  had  told  you,  that  the  Articles  were  dravvn  up,  to  express  the 
opinion  of  our  Church,  on  disputed  points  only.  And  yet  we  have 
here  an  Article,  which  declares  no  more  than,  that  though  our  hest 
actions  must  always  partake  of  human  weakness,  they  are  yet  a  proof 
ofov-r  religioussincerity,and  acceptahieto  God;  he  overlooking  their 
imperfection,  in  consequence  of  the  atoning  m.erits  of  our  Saviour. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  Article  was  not  written  by  the  founders  of  our 
Church  in  King  Edward  the  VPs  time.  Without  previous  experi- 
ence to  the  contrary,  they  must  natur;dly  have  presumed  that,  it 
could  net  be  required  of  them  to  declare,  that  good  works  were 
pleasing  to  the  Author  of  all  good. 

"  '  To  (to  good,  and  to  communicate  ;  forget  not :  for  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased  *,'  says  St.  Paul.  But  I  will  not 
waste  words,  in  attempting  to  prove,  what  every  page  of  Scripture 
testifies.  That  understanding,  must  surely  be  blinded  by  very 
heavy  prejudices,  which  neeas  the  assistance  of  accumulated  texts, 
to  enable  it  to  see  this  truth  Before  tlse  year  1562,  however,  certain 
sects  called  Antinomians,  or  Solifidians,  had  arisen  ;  who  denied  the 
T.ece?sity  of  good  works.  'I  hese  sectaries  might  have  taken  advan- 
tage ol  the  exj-.ressions  in  the  eleventh  Article,  to  assert,  that  their 
TCi-eed  was  not  different  from  that  taught  by  our  Church.  To  pre- 
vent, therefore,  the  possibility  of  such  misrepresentation,  and  to 
check  the  growth  of  these  erroneous  doctrines,  this  Article  was 
composed,  and  inserted  immediately  after  the  eleventh.  Combining 
the  language  and  doctrine  conveyed  in  both  these  Articles,  we  may 
fairly  state,  tha'  t'le  doctrine  which  our  Church  deduces  from  the 
Scriptures  is,  as  follows ; — The  cduse,  of  our  salvation,  is,  the  merits 
and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  purchased  our  redemp- 
tion.— Our  st^-'nuous  exertions  to  obey  and  love  him  are  the  condi- 
Uon,  on  which  we  shall  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  mer- 
cies, \\  hich  he  hoicis  out  to  us. 

<'  The  assistance  ot  a  familiar  illustration  will,  I  trust,  make  this 
very  intportarit  distinc'ion  intriiigible  to  you 

"  Suj  pose  the  govurnment  of  this  country  should  reward  the 
services  of  an  able  general  vviih  large  territorial  grants  in  one  of  its 
ctdon-es;  suppose  also,  that  being  desirous  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  sonic  particular  production  of  that  colony,  they  should 
make  the  grant  coiidiiionctl,  and  insert  a  clause,  that  the  heirs  of  the 
said  general  should  only  hold  this  estate  by  the  tenure,  of  producing 
every  year,  in  thu  king's  courts,  a  certificate,  that  two  acres  of 
ground  at  least  had  been  that  year  devoted  to  the  production  re- 
quired in  the  (Soed  v)f  grant.  Now,  surely,  any  descendant  of  this 
general   would  be  thought  to  use  very  incorrect  language,  if  he 

"  »  Heb.xiii.  16." 
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,s^ou^d  boast,  that  this  estate  was  continued  in  his  hands  for  his  mC' 
■rit  in  annually  cultivating  two  acres  with  the  prescribed  production. 
He  would  immediately  be  told,  that  is  the  condition,  indeed,  oa 
which  you  hold  your  land  ;  but  the  cause,  of  your  riches,  is  the  va- 
lour of  your  ancestor.  On  the  otlier  hand,  should  he  foolishly  ne- 
glect to  comply  with  the  condition,  he  would  be  told,  at  once,  thaS 
he  had  thrown  av/ay  all  claim  to  the  estate. 

"  Just  so,  God  ha5  been  pleased  to  make  us  an  offer  of  '  Gloiy, 
honour  and  iraraoitality,'  for  Christ's  sake.  Desiring  also  the  pro- 
pagation of  virtue,  as  best  harmonising  with  his  own  pure  and  per- 
fect nature,  and  as  most  productive  of  happiness  amongst  his  crea- 
tures, he  has  made  our  endeavours  after  perfect  virtue  tho  condition, 
on  which  we  are  allowed  to  take  hold  of  his  must  gracious  offer. 

"  It  is  both  pi-esumption  and  ingratitude  to  Christ,  to  speak  or 
think  of  heavenly  rewards,  as  if  they  were  due  to  us  as  a  matter  of 
jight  for  our  own  merits.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  that  sal- 
vation will  be  bestowed  upon  us,  if  we  neglect  ooo^  works,  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  offer. 

"  This  is  the  great,  the  vital  doctrine  of  Chrlstianityj  by  which 
it  is  distiHguished  from  mere  Natural  Religioa. 

*'  Uninspired  philosophy  might  lead  us  to  discover  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  might  enable  us  lo  draw  up  rules  of  moral  practice, 
and  to  prove  with  tolerable  certainty  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  those  rules.  But  Christianity  alone  teaches  us,  in  the  words 
ef  our  Saviour,  to  say,  even  ♦  when  we  shall  have  done  oil  those 
things  which  are  commanded  us,  we  are  unprofitable  servants  :  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.'  Nothing,  short  of  an  im- 
mediate revelation  from  heaven,  could  assure  us,  that  for  thos3 
transgressions,  of  v/hich  even  the  most  perfect  must  be  sometimes 
guilty,  satisfaction  has  been  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  blesse4 
Redeemer ;  that  '  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many : 
and  that  unto  them  that  look  for  him  sliall  he  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation '.'  "     P.  67. 

Froin  these  extracts  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Walter  has  fur- 
nished us  witii  a  book  which  was  much  wantin:^,  viz.  a  clear  and 
compendious  exposition  of  the  Articles  of  our  Established  Church, 
calculated  for  the  use  of  early  youth.  This  little  vokuiie  miglit 
be  uitroduced  uith  peculiarly  good  etfect  atnoiig  the  higlier 
cla^)Ses  of  our  principal  schools,  as  it  is  written  with  a  .^lunplicily 
of  style,  and  a  happiness  of  illustration  especially  calculated  to 
secure  the  attention  even  of  the  thoughtlessness  and  volatility  of 
youdi,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  t<j  provide  a 
ready  answer  to  all  those  quibbling  and  delusive  objections,  iii 
\vhich  the  petulancy  of  you'his  too  apt  to  indulge. 

We  trust  that  success  may  attend   the   exertions  of  ^Ir.  Vi, 
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less  for  ibe  sake  of  l)imself,  than  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  highest  gratification  which  lie  could 
receive,  is  the  consciousness  of  the  inestimable  advantage  that  his 
labours  may  have  conferred  upon  others. 


Art 


?T.  \U.  Biacoursesand  Dissertations  077  the  Scriptural  Doc- 
trines of  Atonement  and  Sacrijice,  &)C.  Together  zcith  Re- 
jnarks  on  the  Version  of  the  Nezo  Testament,  lately  published 
by    the    Unitarians.      By    IVUliam  Magee,    D.D.F.R.S. 


M.  R.I.yl.   Dean  of  Cork,  Chaplain  fo  his  Excellency  the 
itoj  Ireland,  S^c.     Cadell  and  Davies,  1816. 


Lord  Lieutenant 


In  introducing  the  present  volume  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
readers,  we  are  rather  called  upon  to  describe  its  contents  than 
to  detail  its  perfections.  The  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Dean  Magce's  great  Work,  have  placed 

"    THK   DiSCOURSES    oN  AtONEMENT  AND  SACRIFICE,"    in 

the  rank  of  books  of  standard  authorit}',  and  have  enrolled  the 
author  among  the  most  celebrated  names  in  English  Theology. 
To  announce  the  publication  of  a  supplementary  volume  to  that 
work,  is  to  pronounce  its  sufficient  panegyric. 

The  two  writers  who,  in  express  publications,  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  Unitarian  Version,  have  fulfilled  their  en- 
gagements, and  accomplished   their  purpose.     The    incidental 
objections,  which  have  been  occasionally  urged  by  the  learned 
Bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Calcutta,  have  attained  their  speci- 
fic object.     One  object,  with  respect  to  this  version,  still    re- 
mained a  desideratum,     When  the  Unitarians  undertook  to  re- 
cast  the  version  of  Archbishop  Nevvcome,  they  felt  it  to  be  not 
only  politic,  but  saw  that  it  was  necessary,  to  apprize  their  read- 
ers, of  the  full  extent  of  their  deviations  from  the  translation, 
which  they  adopted   as  their  basis.     When   they  discarded   a 
readiiig  from  the  text,  it  carried  at  least  the  specious  appearance 
of  fairness  and  impariiality  to  replace  it  in  the  margin,  and  by 
thus  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the  reader,  to  restore  the  rejected 
phrase,  they  eventually  perpetuated  the  version  which  they  vir- 
tually superseded.    Impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  weight  of 
these  considerations,  thtir  panegyrists  and  defenders  laboured, 
but  too  efiectually,  to  gain  credit  to  the  assertion  ;  "  that  tchere- 
ever  they  had  judged  it  expcditnc  to  deviate  fron»  the  Primate's 
translation,  the  editors  have,  with  the  most  scrupulous  fdclit>/, 
given  notice  of  the  change,  and  set  down  the   Primate's  words 
in  the  margin."     How  much  the  credit  of  the    work,  and  its- 
editors,  is  implicated  in  the  event  of  the  one  being  convicted  of 

deliberate 
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deliberate  falsehood,  nncl  the  other  of  the  grossest  corruption, 
need  not  be  specifically  stated.  Such  is  the  object  to  vvhicb.  the 
Dean  of  Cork  directs  his  peculiar  attention ;  and  the  clear,  full, 
and  unanswerable  substantiation  of  both  counts  in  this  charge, 
constitutes  the  great  value  of  the  supplementary  volume  with  whicli 
the  learned  writer  has  enlarged  "The  Discourses  on 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice." 

"  The  reverse  of  the  affirmative,"  sa}'^s  the  author,  "  so  per- 
emptorily made  by  both  [editors  and  their  defenders,"]  is  noto- 
riously the  fact ;  and  a  fact  which  presents  itself  in  such  a  form, 
that,  although  the  compilers  of  this  new  version  are  entitled  to 
take  credit  for  much  of  precipitancy  and  carelessness  on  many 
points,  yet  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  claim  the  unqualified  benefit 
of  that  excuse  upon  this.  Of  the  vumerous  examples  which  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  the  assertion  here  made,  I  shall  adduce  a 
Jevo,  which  will  abundantly  suffice  to  shew  what  degree  of  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  these  Unitarian  editors :  and 
which,  as  vitally  affecting  some  of  the  great  doctj-ines  of  Christianity  y 
will  clearly  manifest,  how  far  "  honour  and  honesty"  have  been 
followed  in  *'  making  open  acknowledgment"  of  every  departure 
from  the  Version  professed  to  be  held  in  view."    P.  479. 

With  a  view  to  substantiate  this  charge,  half  a  dozen  instances 
are  selected,  (p.  480.)  from  the  most  remarkable  of  those  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  are  contested  by  the  Orthodox  and  the  Uni- 
tarians ;  Luke  i.  35.  John  i.  12.  Ibid.  iii.  13.  Rom.  ix.  5. 
2  Cor.  viii.  9.  Heb.  xii.  15,  26.  The  various  readings  of  these 
passages,  as  contained  in  Archbishop  Newcome's  revisal,  and 
the  Unitarian's  Version,  are  confronted  ;  and  upon  these,  taken 
as  so  many  theses,  the  author  divides  his  subject,  and  pursues 
his  discussion,  (pp.  482 — 7-^7)  As  supplementary  to  th«^  main 
object  of  his  work,  the  objections  to  the  introductory  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  arising  from  the  testimony  of  the 

Ebionites  and  Marcionites,  are   reconsidered,  (pp.  727 787); 

and  some  attention  is,  in  conclusion,  bestowed  on  the  chrono- 
logical   error    fastened   upon   the    Evangelists,    in  determinin"- 
the  time  of  Herod's  death,  and  of  ojir  Lord's  nativity.     P.  7^3 
et  sqq. 

Having  thus  stated  the  object  of  the  learned  author,  and 
the  scope  of  his  discussion,  we  will  indulge  ourselves  in  the  plea- 
sure of  following  him  through  the  various  topics  on  which  he 
has  enlarged.  We  do  not,  indeed,  profess  to  detail  the  nume- 
rous authorities  which  he  has  accumulated  from  the  wide  ran<'e 
of  ancient  and  modern  theology,  or  to  pursue  his  arouments 
through  their  various  rainilicatlons,  in  illustrating  and  establish- 
ing the  truth,  in  detecting  and  chastising  the  eriors  of  its  op[>o- 
uents.  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  author  in  thi*  respect,  the 

reader 
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reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  itself.  Inve^tigatious  pursutd 
through  that  range  of  inquiry,  and  with  that  accuracy  of  re- 
searchj  which  distinguish  \v:;ters  of  the  cla.is  now  before  us, 
will  not  admit  of  abridgement ;  and  were  the  task  feasible  in 
itselfj  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  within  the  Ihnits  which 
we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves. 

The  first  instaiice  of  unfaithfulness  charsjed  a-iainst  the  Uni- 
tarian  ediiors,  (p.  482.)  is  taken  from  Luke  i  35  ;  in  which  they 
have  subslitatcd  "  a  Sou  of  God,"  for  "  the  Son  of  God  ;'* 
oiuittingaii  mention  of  this  dereliction  of  their  professions,  and 
deviation  from  their  standard  version.  Collateral  observations 
are  added,  on  Rom,  i,  4.  Luke  xsii.  70,  and  other  paralleL 
texts,  relative  to  the  eternal  filiation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the 
errors  and  inconsisteiicies  of  the  editors,  in  their  use  of  the  de- 
iinite  and  indefinite  forms  of  applying  the  article,  find  their  me- 
rited exposure  and  castigation  ;  and  the  true  force  ott^he  pas- 
sages, which  they  have  perverted,  is  detenniiied,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  highest  author; dcs. 

'  Some  share  of  the  gratification  and  iiistruction  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  discussion  prosecuted  througli  these  subjects, 
we  wish  to  impart  to  our  readers.  In  investigating  the  force  of 
the  titles,  "  Son  of  God,"  and  "Son  of  Man,"  we  formerly 
confronted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones  with  that  of  Mr.  Bryant  j 
the  more  careful  i^i^uiries  and  coinpr'bensive  views  of  our  au- 
thor, present  us  witli  the  foiloumg  full  and  accurate  view  of  the 
subject. 

*'  Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  of  the 
two  titles,  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man,  applied  to  our  Lord  in 
the  New^Testaraent,  each  of  them  more  tlian  eighty  times,  the 
former  is  a  title  used  familiaily  of  our  Lord  by  all ;  but  the  latter 
is  a  name  applied  only  by  ki7nse[f,  excepting  in  Acts  vii,  56,  where 
he  is  said  to  be  seen  by  kU.  Stephen,  in  the  heaven,  after  his  as- 
cension; and  in  Heb.  ii.  6,  and  Rev.  i.  13.  xiv.  14'.  the  firstof  which 
is  a  quotation  from  the  -^Psalms,  and  the  other  two  refer,  as  the 
version  of  St,  Stephen  did,  to  that  exaltation  in  the  heavens,  which, 
with  our  Lord's  dying  words  he  declared,  awaited  the  Son  of  Man  : 
so  that,  in  truth,  except  when  mir  Lord  himself  assumes  it,  as  an 
appellation,  it  is  never  used  concerning  iiim  in  the  New  Testament, 
save  only  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  having  ascenled  into  heaven; 
which,  to  mortal  eye,  could  have  been  represented  only  in  his  bo- 
dily form;  in  that  ibrm,  in  reference  to  which  he  had  designated 
himself  as  the  Son  of  Man."     P.  49S.  n. 

-    In  the  second  instance  of  malversation  and  bad  faith,  charged 

^igainst  the  editors,  p.   5lG  ;  the  phrase  "  he  gave  auUiOiitij  to 

be  the  children  of  God,"  is  substituted  for  "he  gave  power  to 

if C0W6  children  of  God."     The  imporUuice  which  the  editors 
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ftnnex  to  this  aUeratioti  is  then  shewn  from  their  observations  on 
the  force  of  the  term  *'  authorit)/ ;"  and  from  the  eifect  which 
the  exploded  reading  possesses,  as  "  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Unitarian  hypothesis."  In  the  ctuirse  of  the  obser- 
vations, on  this  head,  the  fidse  glosses,  the  igiiorant  and  disho- 
nest misrepresentations  of  the  Uniuuiaus,  are,  with  our  author's 
Msual  power  and  perspicuity,  again  exposed  and  refuted ;  and 
the  full  force  of  tlie  disputed  passages  determined,  from  an  ac- 
curate examination  of  authorities,  original  as  well  as  secondary. 
Of  the  most  offensive  charge  urged  against  the  disciples  of 
the  new  theological  and  critical  school,  we  wish  our  readers 
should  possess  some  favoin-able  specimen  :  we  accordingly  pre- 
sent them  with  the  following,  selected  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Eelsbam,  whom  common  fame  has  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Unitarian  apostolate.  Some  instances  of  the  learning  of 
that  oracle  of  his  sect  have  been  already  put  in  record ;  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  his  honesty  is  commended  by  "  the  wise  men 
of  the  British  Critic"  to  the  circle  of  their  readers. 

**  The  word  y^Bi^v"  observes  our  author,  "  this  writer  and  the 
editors  had  found  it  convenient,  (after  Mr.  Wakefield),  to  render 
*  receive*  [John  i.  17,  18-]  in  place  of  the  usual  reading,  '  take;* 
and  to  justify  this,  Mr.  Belsham  subjoins  a  note,  assigning  the 
meanings  given  to  the  Greek  word  by  Schleusner.  " '  >.-x^.i'Mi:,  manu 
aliquid  capio,  Matt.  xiv.  19.  alia  quacunque  ratione  accipio,  re- 
cupero,  Matt.  xix.  29.  John  xiii.  12.'  "  Schleusner.  See  Calm 
Inquiry,  p.  173.  Here  is  the  quotation,  from  Schleusner,  in  tlie 
precise  Ibrm  in  which  Mr.  Belsham  has  given  it,  even  to  the  in- 
verted commas  " 

"  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  surely  a  gross  fnhrfication  of  his 
author,  to  give,  Si^  one  continued  quotatmi  ivom.  liim,  (as  the  esta- 
blished meaning  of  the  form  here  employed  by  Mr.  Belsham,  une- 
quivocally implieSj)  that,  which  is  a^i  arhitrarij  selection.  o/\  imrds 
d7-axvn  violentlij  together Jy-om  various  parts  of  a  lengthened  context, 
in  the  present  case  amounting  to  more  than  an  entire  column  o? 
close  printing.  But,  even  this  is  pardonable,  compared  with  what 
yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  Will  any  one  believe  it  possible,  that 
between  the  words  '  rccupero'  and  '  Matt.  xix.  29,'  which  are 
presented  as  immediately  joined  in  the  quotation  from  Schleusner, 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Belsham,  there  are  found  in  the  original,  the 
words  that  follow — '  resumo,  i,  q.  irii^it  >.ai'Ss^va.-  (vTohn  x.  17)' — 
that  is,  the  decidedly  active  signification  assigned  by  Schleusner  to  the 
word  ?i«/3£.'V  in  the  very  passage  now  under  consideration,  is  actually 
cut  out  by  Mr.  Belsliam,  and  the  parts  on  eac'u  side  adjoining 
stitched  together,  so  that  all  now  appears  one  continued  texture ; 
and  Schleusner  s  name  is  made  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  asan^ 
qutkarity  for  the  sense  of  a  passage  going  directly  to  the  divine  na- 
ture of  our  Lord,  the  dtrect  contrary  of  which  sens^  Schleusner 
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had  assigned  to  it,  in  the  part  which  is  purloined.  Now  what  shall 
be  said  of  such  conduct  as  this?  Is  it  too  much  to  charge 
writers  who  are  guilty  of  it  with  direct  and  deliberate  falsehood. 
Yet  this  is,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  practice  with  Unitarian  writers." 
P.  523.  n. 

In  the  Uiird  instance  of  bad  faith,  selected  from  John  iii, 
1 3^  "^tlie  Son  of  Man  who  was  in  heaten^'  is  substituled  for 
"  the  Son  of  Man  wlio  is  in  heaven."  ( P.  540).  No  marfinal 
acknovvledgrr.ent  is  made  of  this  alteration  :  but  a  tyj-ographical 
mark  is  applied  to  the  phrase  '*  who  is  in  heaven,"  intimatino- 
that  the  clause  is  probably  spurious,  while  no  notification  what- 
ever is  apparent  in  Newcome,  no  similar  notification  is  apparent 
in  Griesbach.  After  a  suitable  comment  upon  this  falsification 
of  Scripture,  the  learned  author  enters  into  a  defence  of  the  re- 
ceived reading,  as  genuine ;  and  lays  o|>en  to  merited  contempt; 
the  false  glosses  and  perversions  of  the  Unitarian  expositors. 
The  parallel  passages.  .John  i.  18.  iii.  31.  &c.  to  the  text  before 
us,  relating  to  our  Lord's  heavenly  origin,  are  collected,  and  the 
common  version  and  Unitarian  gloss,  confronted  in  parallel  co- 
lumns, are  subjoined  to  the  original.  The  learned  author,  with- 
out descending  to  the  useless  task  of  proving  the  inefficiency  of 
the  commentary,  which  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  palpable;  or  as- 
suming the  unnecessary  ofiice  of  vindicating  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  adduced  passages,  which  has  been  long  established  be- 
yond the  power  of  "  the  unlearned  and  sophistical  critics  of  the 
Unitarian  school,"  to  disturb  them :  proceeds  to  hold  up  to  me- 
rited derision  and  contempt,  "  the  absurdity  of  the  criticisms, 
and  the  incompetency  of  the  critics." 

With  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure  do  we  dwell  upon  the  jea- 
lous care  with  which  the  able  and  zealous  writer  before  us  watches 
over  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  the  Church,  in  the  in- 
spired Scriptures ;  in  defending  those  venerable  readings  which 
are  consecrated  by  an  immemorial  prescription,  and  in  refutino- 
the  ineffectual,  though  specious,  objections,  urged  against  them 
by  their  impuguers.  In  defence  of  the  received  reading  of  the 
text  before  us,  nothing  of  importance  remains  for  us  to  add  to 
the  learned  author's  judicious  observations. 

"  First,  as  a  reason  for  affixing  the  mark  of  highly  probable 
spuriousness,  [to  "who  is  in  heaven,''  John  iii.  13J  the  note 
states,  that  *  tlie  clause  is  wantiug  iu  some  of  the  best  copies.' 
Now  to  come  to  direct  matter  of  foct ;  hox\}  many  and  xvhat  are  the 
copies  ?  The  editors  have  not  chosen  to  put  us  in  possession  of  this 
knowledge.  Upon  the  whole,  three ;  and  of  these,  one  being  so 
late  as  the  11th  or  12th  century,  the  testimony  reduces  nearly  i& . 
die  two  remaining  MSS.  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking, 

one 
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(one  of  these  being  not  earlier  than  the  Sth,  or  probably  the  9th) 
to  the  single  authority  of  the  Vatican,  a  manuscript  undoubtedly  of 
high  antiquity.'  (P.  54<2.)  In  a  note  it  is  observed,  '  The  clause 
IS  wanting  also  in  one  Version,  the  Ethiopic,  and  one  of  the  Fathers, 
Grgg.  Naz.  in  a  part  of  his  works,  whose  genuineness  has  been 
questioned.  Every  other  Version.,  however,  and  every  other  Fa- 
ther, who  cites  the  passage,  has  the  clause." 

With  respect  to  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  intenial 
evidence,  it  amounts  to  nothing;  as  it  occurs  in  John  i.  18.  a 
text  which  has  never  been  questioned.  It  will,  however^  abun- 
dantly account  for  the  omission  of  the  disputed  clause  in  tiie 
thfce  MSS.  and  one  Version  and  Father,  which  have  been 
cited ;  the  speediest  mode  of  disposing  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
text,  iu  which  our  Lord,  while  on  earth,  asserts  that  he  is  in 
heaven,  lying  in  the  suppression  ©f  the  clause,  which  gave  of- 
fence to  the  translator  or  transcriber.  But  the  insertion  of  a 
passage,  containing  this  difficulty,  in  all  the  authorities  which 
may  be  cited  in  its  support ;  including  the  old  Italic  and  Syriac 
Versions,  the  testimony  of  Origen  in  the  East*,  and  of  Hilary 
iu  the  West  ^,  not  to  mention  other  fathers,  and  the  entire  body 
of  Greek  MSS.  is  utterly  inexplicable,  on  any  principle  of  clas- 
sification or  correction,  which  has  been  sugi>ested  by  modern 
critics.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  wliich  place  the  re- 
ceived reading  far  above  the  reach  of  every  objection,  it  remains 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Ethiopic  abounds  in  similar  omissions  ;|:, 
and  that  the  disputed  reading  is  found  in  the  Coptic,  of  which,  it 
is  conceived,  the  Ethiopic  is  a  translation  §.  It  is  superfluous  to 
offer  a  word  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  solitary  father 
quoted,  after  the  objection  made  by  our  author  :  it  is,  however, 
deserving  of  notice,  that  Greg.  Nazianzene  did  not  follow  the 
Alexandrine  or  l^alestine  text,  which  exists  in  the  three  MSS. 
quoted  against  the  Greek  Vulgate  ;  and  that  his  agreement  with 
these  texts,  merely  in  omitting  the  disputed  clause,  must  be  of 
course  considered  accidental.  And  as  to  the  three  MSS.  on 
which  the  entire  onus  of  supporting  the  corrected  reading  now 
devolves,  even  on  the  testimony  of  the  last  reviser  \\,  it  appears. 


*  Orig.  in.  Gen.  Horn.  iv.Tom.  II.  p.  72.  d.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad" 
Koni.  Tom.  IV.  p.  622. 

t  Hil.  in  II.  Ps.  §  11.  col.  32.  c.   in  cxxxviii.   Ps.  col.  514.  de 
Trin.  Lib.  X.  §  xvi.  col.  lO^.;.  c. 

X  Vid.  Travis  Lett,  to  Gibbon,  p.  19:3.  sqq.  ed.  Lund.  1785. 

§  Renaudot,  ap.  Wetst.  Prolegomm.  Nov.  Test.  p.  110. 

II  Griesb.  Prolegomm.  Nov.  Test.  Sect.  II.  p.  1.  Conf   Symb.'  / 
Crit.  T(VTi.  I.  p.  clxix.  n. 
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that  they  possess  a  coincidence  in  error,  in  innumerable  places  ♦ 
With  these  objections  lying  against  the  meagre  list  of  testimo- 
nies cited  by  Griesbach,  in  support  of  his  conjectural  emenda- 
tion ;  the  advocates  for  an  amendment  of  the  received  text  on 
his  authority,  are  rather  entitled  to  our  pity  than  censure. 

In  the  fourth  instance,  cited  from   Rom.  ix.   5.  p.  063.  the 
clause  "  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom   htj  natural  de- 
scent Christ  came.     God  who  is  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever" 
is  substituted  for,  "  Whose  are   the  Fathers,  and   of  whom,  as 
com  einiiig  the Jfesh  Chnsl  came,  who  is   over  all,   Gorf  blessed 
for  ever."  Of  the  antecedent  alteration  in  this  passage,  the  mar- 
gin of  the  improved  Version  exhibits  no  notification;  though, 
as  our  author  observes,  "  it  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  the  So- 
ciuian  controversy."     After  a  variety  of  authorities  is  adduced, 
evincing  the  importance   of  this    text,  the  shameful  arts  of  the 
Unitarians,  in  abusing  the  credulity  of  their  readers,  are  exem- 
plified and  exposed,  m  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
dealt  by  this  obnoxious  passage.     In  the  course  of  these  obser- 
vations, the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and  Griesbach,  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Locke,  8cc.  which  are  challenged  by  the  Uni- 
tarians in  support  of  their  cause,  are  examined  in   detail,  and 
clearly   shewn  to  deliver  a  sentence  the  very  reverse  of  that 
forced  on  their  declarations.     The  testimony  of  Cyprian,  Hi- 
lary, and  Chrysostome,  who  are  quoted,,  by  the  Unitarian  expo- 
sitors, against  the  received  reading,  is  produced  at  large ;  and 
fuliy  proved  to  deliver  a  testimony  directly   contrary   to  that  to 
M'hith  it  is  wrested.     1  hese,  and  all  other  subsidiary  proofs^  tend- 
ing to  establish  the  received  reading,  and  to  fix  its  proper  sio-ni- 
fication,  are  produced  at  laige,  and  asserted  with  that  Jorce  of 
reasoning,  and  iuductinn  of  authorities,  which  evince  the  skill  of 
tbe  learned  author  to  be   not   less  eminent  in  the  critical  pro- 
vinces  of  the  science   which  he   professes,    than  in    the   doc- 
trinal. 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  we  presume  to  differ 
from  a  writer  of  such  acknowledged  accuiacy  as  the  reverend 
dignitary  before  us,  who  takes  nothing  on  trust,  and  adopts  no- 
thing rashly  or  hastily.  While  we  venture  to  dissent  from  the 
concluding  remark  of  the  subjoined  observation,  we,  at  the 
same  tmie,  offer  it  as  an  example  of  the  variety  of  li<rhts  in 
>vinch  our  author  has  contemplated  his  subject,  who  is  indeed 
rarely  baffied,  in  attaining  the  most  full  and  accurate  view  of  it. 
After  repeating  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  old  Socinian 
Slichtingius,  who  pioposes  substituting,  uv  a  for  6  uv,  in  the 
passage  before  u§  ;  and  chastising  Mr.  Belsham,  who  informs 
us,  wjihjiis  wsuyl  knowledge  of  Greek,  that^  by  "the  trans- 
position 
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position  of  a  single  letter,  av  h  for  o  uv,"  this  change  is  effected; 
our  author  observes  in  continuation  : 

*'  But  to  pass  from  these  modern  blunders  to  the  ancient  MSS, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  as  ?io  one  manuscript,  nor  any  single 
Version  or  Father,  gives  the  sentence  at  this  day  vvith  the  reading 
that  has  been  here  suggested ;  that  the  transposition,  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  must  have  been  of  a  very  early  date  ;  of  a  date  al- 
most as  early  as  that  of  the  epistle  itself.  Now,  will  any  person, 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  undertake  to  af- 
firm, that  at  so  remote  a  period,  the  change  which  has  been  here 
spoken  of,  could  have  been  eifected  by  '  the  transposition  of  a 
single  letter?'  Can  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Greek  in- 
scriptions, venture  to  assert,  that  the  Greek  aspirate  H  had  ceased 
to  be  employed  in  the  age  in  which  St.  Paul's  Epistle  was  written  ? 
And  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  good  reason  to  think  that  it  had 
not,  will  he  deem  that  change  so  likely,  which,  so  far  from  con- 
sisting in  the  mere  transportation  of  a  letter,  would  demand  the 
alteration  of  the  word  HCJONhSO  into  HOCON  >'•  P.  568.  n. 

The  difficulty  here  stated,  seems  to  be  completely  solved  by 
the  manuscripts  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Herciilaneum.  The 
submersion  of  this  city,  which  perished  with  Pompeii,  by  an 
irruption  of  Vesuvius,  may  be  referred  to  the  times  of  Nero,  on 
the  authority  of  Seneca  * :  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  same  prince  is  mentioned  as  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle, 
addressed  to  the  Romans  "j".  But  from  an  inspection  of  the  MSS. 
dug  out  of  that  city,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  aspirate  H  was 
then  in  use.  The  character  in  which  they  are  written  may  be 
said  to  resemble  that  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.;  when  a  small 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  of  the  Italic  and  Egyptian 
writing  :  and  in  the  work  of  Philodemus,  published  by  Maz- 
zochi,  the  letter  H  is  accordingly  used,  as  a  vowel,  not  as  an 
aspirate.  But  the  adnussion  ot  this  point,  involves  no  conces- 
sion to  the  claims  of  the  Ui.itaiians  ;  nor  in  the  least  invalidates 
the  numerous  proofs  by   which  the   author  has  independently 


*  Senec.  Nat.  Quasst.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  i.  Tom.  II.  p.  782.  ed.  Amst. 
1672.  He  mentions  the  event  .is  having  taken  place  in  the  Consu- 
late of  L.  Memius  Regulus  and  L.  Virginius  Ptufus  ;  v/hich,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti  Consulares,  iiappened  A.  D.  63. 

t  The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Mills,  corrected  by  Fabricius,  is  fixed  at  A.D  58. 
We  mention  it  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  St.  Paul  and  Seneca 
are  said  to  have  been  correspondents ;  a  collection  of  spurious 
epistles  existing  under  their  name;  they  certainly  perished  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  apparently  about  the  same  time. 

U  established 
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eslaLlished  his  position.  As  he  proceeds  to  shew,  after  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Bibhop  of  Calcutta,  tlie  purposed  emen- 
dation "  would  both  give  false  Greek,  and  a  direct  contrndic- 
tion  to  St.  Paul's  reasoninof." 

In  the  fifth  instance,  cited  from   Q.   Cor.  viii.  9.  p.  5^)3,  the 
clause  "  uhile  he  was  rich,  )et  for  your  sakes  he  lived  m  pn- 
x-crty"  is  substituted  for  "  though  he   was  rich,  }et  for  your 
sakes,  he  hecame  poor ;'  and   here  agai.i  the  alteration  is  n)ade 
in  opposition  to  the  Primate's  text  and  notes,  while  no  notihca- 
tion  is  s-ubjoined  in  the  margin.     ^Vere  we  to  select  out  of  ti)© 
various  and  important  matter  accumulated  iu  the  production  be- 
fore   us,    a   favourite  specimen    of   our   author's   manner,  our 
choice  would  probably  rest  upon  the  present  division  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  as  exhibiting  the  variety  of  his  resources,  the  range  and 
depth   of    his   researches.     In   the  course    of  the  observations 
which  (he  passage  before   us   has  elicited,  we  find  the  full  force 
of    its    language     determined    on    the   testimony,    not    merely 
of  Sl(  pheus,  Constantine,   and   Erasmus,  who   are  vainly  chai- 
knged  by  his  opponents,  and   of  Suidas  Suicer  and  Schleusnef;, 
but  by  an  exan)i»ation  of  numerous  original  authorities.     The  sy- 
jion\nis  of  the  contested  terms,   as  found  in   the  Plebrew  ;   as 
rendered  in    the  versions   of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  published 
by  the  Seventy  and  St.  Jerome ;  in   the  fragments  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,    and     Symniachus ;     in    the    translations    of    the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  ;  and   in  the   Versions  of  Wiclif  and  Dio- 
dali,  are  examined  in   deiail.     Hie  auxiliary  lights,  which   St. 
Clement,  and    Gregory    Nazianzene  among  the   ancients,  and 
vhich  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Doddridge,  Locke,  Hatwood,  New- 
come,  Rosenmiiller,  See.  among  the  moderns,  throw  upo»»  the 
disputed  texts,  are  scrutinized,  and  their  genuine  sense  deter- 
mined^  beyond  contrCversion. 

To  an  investigation,  prosecuted  by  our  author  with  such  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy,  nothing  remains  for  us  to  supply.  We 
will,  however,  venture  to  interpoue  our  opinion  upon  one  point, 
in  v\hich  his  inquiries  met  an  obstruction,  and  which  he  has  left 
without  a  solution.  After  specifying  six  places  in  which  the 
LXX  use  the  verb  'nlu-/jivu  in  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  having  ascertained  its  meaning 
in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  observe ; 

"  With  respect  to  the  sense  then,  in  which  the  verb  tflux^Cu  has 
been  employed  by  the  LXX,  in  the  several  passages  we  have  the 
joint  testimony  of  the  original  Hebrew,  of  Jerome's  translation, 
and  of  the  unequivocal  Ibrce  of  the  context.  To  the  remaming 
'pnnnge  in  tlie  book  of  Tvbity  we  cannot  apply  the  same  accumu- 
i  lutvd 
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latcd  evidence;  hcccruse  we  are  not  possessed  of  the  Helrcxv  or  Chal- 
dee  original ;  and  hec.anse^from  ivhntever  reason,  the  Vulgate  trans. 
latinn  of  this  book  has,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  so  little  ac' 
cordfinca  ivii'/i  the  Greek  text.  ,  But  yet  it  is  not  less  certain  from  the 
context,  (Src."'     P.  631.  n. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Version  of  the  Books  of  Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith were  made  by  St.  Jeronre  from  the  Chaklee  original^  of 
which  our  author  nientioos  the  loss*.  It  is  on  this  principle 
eayily  seen,  how  the  Latin  Version  should  merely  preserve  that 
resemblance  to  the  Greek,  which  distinguishes  the  ofispring  of 
tiie  same  parentage  ;  and  how,  of  comse,  it  "  should,  m  such 
a  variety  of  respects,  possess  so  little  accordance  wiih  the  Greek" 
as  precluded   the  citation   of  its   authority,  on   the  present  oc- 


casion 'J-. 


In 


*  S.  Hier.  Ep.  ad  Chrom.  et  Heliod,  Tom.  I.  col.  1158.  ed.  Be- 
ned.  Conf.  Martianay,  Prolegom.  II.  §  vi. 

+  The  coincidence  of  the  vulgar  Greek,  Latin,  and  .Syriac  Ver- 
sions  of  Tobit,    which  have   been    respectively   taken   from     the 
Chaldee    original,     clearly    evinces,  that  the  term  used  in   that 
Apocryphal  book  must  have  been  synonymous  with  Tfiayjlu),  the 
Word    in  dispute:  o't»   IttIux}'-"^''^!^'^*  ^^^  tbe  LXX.  being  rendered 
'  pauperem    quidem   vitam    gerimus,   in   the    Vulgate,   and  \\.^io 
^—LLOmlDZJ!  quod  pauperes  facti  sumus,  in  the  Syriac.    Now  as  St. 
Jerome  informs  us  that  he  translated  this  book  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Jew,  who  converted  the  Chaldee  into  Hebrew,  which  he  then  trans- 
fused into  Latin ;  the  most  probable  source  of  ascertaining  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  phrase,  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,   is 
in  the  Hebrew  Versions  of  Tobit,  published  by  Munster  and  Fa- 
gius.     The  translation   of  the  former  possesses  nothing  concidcnt 
with  the  phrase  before  us  ;  that  of  the  latter  renders  it  ijn>  niaoty  hjt 
quod  attenuata  est  manus  nostra.     Had  this  phrase,  or  one  equiva- 
lent to  it,  been  dictated  to  St.  Jerome,  and  been  literally  rei  dared 
by  him,  as  it  is  here  translated  by  Fagius ;  it  is   easy  to  conceive 
how  it  might  have  been  converted  by  him,  into  the  present  reading 
of  the  Vulgate.     On  his  collating  his  translation  with  the  Septua- 
gint,  he  would  naturally  lean  to  the  authority  of  this  version,  which 
Origen  had  corrected,  by  the  original  languages,   and  inserted  ia 
his  Hexapla ;  and  thus  taking  a  middle  course  between  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  would  render  a  phrase,   of  which   he  was  doubtful, 
by  "  pauperem  vitam  gerimus,"  which  he  would  render  by  "  pau- 
peres fticti  sumus,''  had  he  merely  considered  the  Greek.     In  this 
manner,   the  variation  in  his  testimony  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  and  that  eminent  father's  authority  be  considered  de- 
cisive, on  the  point  which  it  is  adduced  to  prove.     What  the  read- 
ing of  the  passage  before  us  was,  m  the  original  Chaldee  of  Tobit, 
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In  tlie  sixth  instance^  cited  from  11  eb.  xii.  25,  G6.  p.  67  fV 
we  observe  the  following  varieties  between  the  Unitarians'  Ver- 
sion, and  the  Primate's  translation,  which  they  profess   to   take 
as  their  model.     Tn  the  latter  we  read ;  "  See  that  ye  refuse 
not  him  who  speaketh,  for  if  those  escaped  not  who  refused  hint 
that  uttered  the  oracles  vf  God  on  earth,   much  more  Ke  shall 
not  escape,  if  we  reject  him  who  ^as  from  heaven  :  whose  voice 
then  shook  the  earth:  but  now  he  hath  promised,  &c."     But 
in  the  former  ;  "  See  that  ye   refuse  not   God  who   speaketh. 
For  if  those  escaped  not  who  refused  him  u^hen  he  uttered  ora- 
cles on  earth,  much  less  shall  we  escape,  if  we  reject  him  speak- 
ing from  heaven  :  whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth :    but  now 
he  hath  promised/'  &c.     On  this  change  our  author  founds  and 
substantiates  a  charge  against  the   Unitarians,  of  altering  the 
Scriptures  to- suit  their  own  systems;  and  brings  home  the  fun- 
damental charge,  of  departing  from  Primate  Newcome's  autho- 
rity, without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  deviation.     To  deliver 
our  sentiments  upon   the  discussion  into  which  he  is  led  by  the 
subject  thus  rising  before  him,  would  be  to  repeat  the  comment 
dation  which  we  have  bestowed  on  the  former  parts  of  ths  work. 
In  tlie  suite  of  notes  annexed  to  the  present  division  of  his  sub-' 
ject,  the  authenticity  of  the  important  texts,  1  Cor.  x.  y.  xv.  47- 
is  vindicated,  and  the  proper  force  of  those  texts  asserted,  against 
the  ignorant  glosses,  and  wilful  perversions,  of  the  Unitarian  ex- 
positors.    On  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  a  little  further  to  detairt 
our  reader's  attention. 

With  respect  to  St.  Epiplianius's  testimony,  which  contains 
the  only  material  objection  to  the  received  reading  of  J  Cor.  x.  9  ;. 
xsehave  been  long  inchued  to  believe,  that  it  derives  its  entire 
force  merely  from  a  t\pographical  error ;  and  that  if  we  pos- 
sessed a  correct  eoj)y  of  that  ancient  father's  works,  it  would 
confirm  the  common  testimony  of  manuscripts,  fiithers,  and  ver- 
sions. The  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion  may  be 
brietly  specilied.  The  statement  of  bis  sentiments,  as  expressed 
in  the  printed  copies  of  his  works,  cannot,  in  our  estimation, 
be  easily  reconciled  with  his  account  of  the  opinions  of  Mar- 


is not  easy  to  determine  ;  it  is,  however,  obvious,  that  the  phrase 
»n  the  version  published  by  Fagius,  U'T  ntODiy  hv  which  literally 
means,  "  in  the  releasement  of  our  hands,"  comp.  Deut.  xv.  S.  adds 
the  strongest  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  our  author's  hypothesis  ; 
more  especially,  as  the  root  of  ntonti^  occurs,  not  only  in  the  He- 
brew, but  in  the  Chaldee,  and  other  cognate  dialects  of  that  lan- 
guage ;  Dco  Heb.  reliquit,  demisit,  intennisit :  tD?3U>  Chald.  Exiliit, 
Obripuit:  >^^m.  Sijr,  Eduxit,  evulsit :  ^  ^  Arab,  commiuuit,  &-c. 

cioHj 
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^cmn,  or  with  liis  own  context,  in  preferring  the  charge  against 
l1iat  lieretic.  And  on  making  a  slight  alteration  in  his  text,  by 
merely  transposing  two  words,  where  there  is  such  strong  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  that  a  similar  error 
occurs  in  the  subsequent  page,  every  objection  disappears 
■xvhich  embarrasses  his  testimony. 

In  the  phrase,  1  Cor.  x.  9-  "  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ  as 
some  of  them  also  tempted,"  Epiphanius  objects,  that  Marcion 
substituted  Christ  for  Lord,  in  his  Apostolicon*.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  Marcion  considered  the  Jews,  while  under 
the  old  dispensation,  as  subject  to  the  second  God,  whom  he 
termed  the  Creator  ;  and  believed  that  Christ  merely  descended, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  to  supersede  the  law,  and  nbolish 
the  works  of  the  Creator  i-^  his  peculiar  opinions  required  tliat 
the  reverse  of  this  change  should  be  made,  and  that  "  Lord" 
ehould  be  substituted  for  "  Christ'  in  the  contested  passage. 
Again,  in  vindication  of  the  received  reading,  Epiphanius  pro- 
ceeds to  observe,  that  the  terms  Christ  and  Lord  were  synony* 
mous;  intimating  that  the  former  term  was  capable  of  the  high 
sense  of  the  latter,  Hav  fxr\^o>ioi-/)  tw  yix^xiojvi ;  ancf  subjoining,  that 
if,  not  KJ§(or,  was  used  by  the  Apostle  in  his  context ;];,  TrgoyTrors- 
ra.yi/.ivw  rw  t5  X^iarS  inuvu^loci ;  this  observation  ot  course  fur- 
nishes ground  for  concluding  that  Epiphanius  considered  X^^'ov, 
i  Cor.  X.  9-  the  genuine  reading,  which,  if  changed  by  Marcion, 
was  of  course  altered  to  Ki^^iov.  This,  in  fact,  i>  the  best  argument 
in  support  of  the  former  reading,  as  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  pru.  tice 
of  the  Apostle  ;  and  if  any  person  collates  verses  4.  10.  of  ih© 
chapter  before  us,  he  will  feel  its  force ;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conclude,  from  the  use  of  X§»?-ov  in  the  one  place,  that 
K^ypiov  was  icsed  in  the  other.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  Marcion,  or  the  immediate  remark  of 
Epipiianius,  it  is  inferable,  that  the  true  charge  lying  against  the 
herelic  is  precisely  reversed  in  his  printed  text;  and  that  the  real 
source  of  the  variation  from  the  vulgar  GreeK.  is  the  correction 
cf  Marcion.     And    this    conclusion  derives  no   inconsiderable 

support  from  the  consideration  of  the  facility  with  which  XiNT 
and  KN  might  be  confounded  in  the  text  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
from  the  similarity  of  the  initial  letters  ;  a  hke  error  occurring 


*  S  Epinh.  Ha^rr.  p.  258.  b.  Ma^stiwt  qi,vT)  tS  Kj/^iov  X^i^ov  I'Troi^a' 

+'  Id  Ibid.  p.  305.  a.  S?*.  a.     Conf.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Hter.  Lib.  \. 
Cap  xxvi.  p.  106. 
J  Yid.  supr.  p.  Q^^» 
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in  tlie  very  next  page  of  the  same  writer*.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  <id\enturing  ll-e  despirate  attempt  of  correcting  the  whole 
body  of  Greek  MSS.  by  St.  Epiphanius  ;  we  should  propose 
las  a  more  suitable  specific  for  the  difiicuUy  before  us,  correcting 
that  ancient  Faliier,  by  his  own  context,  and  reading  the  passage 
in   his   works,  M*§>t<'wv  avr\  t«  XN  KN   lnolnoz.    X^ivov  Te   ^ 

rayi/.i\fis  rrts  t«  X§is-«  £-ircovv[xiac^,  sv  tS>  eItteTv  '  'h  'n&Tqa.  rjv  Si 
X^tfoy  yCf  8X-  6v  ToTf  TrXslodiy  avTuJv  nu'^oKridS.'  On  making  this 
ghght  emendation,  every  objection  to  the  passage  before  us  dis-» 
appears  -f- ;  and  the  testimony  of  St.  Epiphanius  regularly  arranges 
itselt  on  the  side  of  the  received  readif.ff. 

With  respect  to  tl-.e  correspondent  passage,  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  i« 
which  it  js  proposed  to  substitute  on  the  authority  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  ^'  the  second  Man  \\as  from  lieaven,  heavenly;"  instead 
of  the  common  reading  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  "  the  second  Man 
was  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;"  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enlarge  on  it ;  as  we  conceive  it  possible  to  shew, 
from  the  internal  evidence,  that  the  former  reading  is  alone  ad- 
missible, We  shall,  however,  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
exteriial  testimony,  on  which  it  is  unadvisedly  proposed,  to  cor- 
rect the  Greek  Vulgate. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
that  Marcion  iirst  substituted  ^*  Kv^ios  sS  w^avfi  for  ivS-gcuTros-  1^ 
fe§av5  '^■."  But  Tertullian  advances  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  obvi- 
(Dusiy  asserts,  that  Marcion  substituted  Kupios  for  'A5a/x  in  verse 
45,  where  the  term  'Aoajw,  exclusively  occurs  ;  but  with  respect  to 
verse  47,  vvith  which  we  are  alone  concerned,  he  merely  asserts 
that  he  omitted  avS-^wvTo;  §.  This  interpretation  of  his  testimony, 
which  indeed  naturally  Hows  from  his  words,  is  placed  out  of 
doubt,  by  ■'  the  Dialogue  against  Marcion,"  a.scribed  to  Origen, 
jn  which  the  text  of  the  heretic  is  quoted  in  fui!,  and  precisely 

*  Vid.  S.  Epiph.  ibid.  p.  359.  b. 

+  The  running  text  in  St.  Epiphanius,  Ibid.  p.  357-  c.  was,  of 
course,  naturally  accommodated  to  the  express  testimony  of  that 
ancient  Father. 

'^  Griesb.  n.  in  h.  1. 

§  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  Lib.  V.  cap.  x.  p.  473.  c.  Ad  hoc  enim  et 
de  ipso  Chrlsto  prsestruit,  '  Factus  primus  homo  Adam  in  aniniani 
vivam;  novissiams  Adam  in  spiritum  vivitioantcm  :' licet  staltissimus 
ha;reticus  noluerit  ita  esse.  '  Dominuin'  enim  ponit  *  novissimum,* 
pro  *  novissimo  Adam' — .  Eodem  modo  et  homine  homiiiis  revin- 
cetur.  '  Primus  (inquit)  homo  de  humo  terrenus;  secundus  Do" 
minus  de  ccelo.'  Quare  *  secundus'  si  non  '  homo'  quod  et 
<  primys.'     Aut  nuraquid  et  '  primus  Dommus'  si  et  '  secundus.' 

confoimable 
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conformable  to  the  above  lopresentation  *.  T\\e  origin  ascribed  to 
the  received  reading,  is  consequently  without  any  the  least  founda- 
tion, in  the  assertion  of  TertulHan.  But  further;  on  estimating 
the  tuU  force  of  that  primitive  father's  objection,  his  testimony 
directly  arranges  itself  on  the  side  of  the  vulgar  edition.  After 
having  quoted  die  disputed  clause,  as  read  by  the  heretic, 
"  primus  homo  de  humo  terreims,  secundus  Dominus  de  cceio  ;" 
he  merely  accuses  him  of  having  suppressed  "  homo,"  and  de- 
stroyed the  verbal  antithesis  between  "  primus  homo"'  and 
"  secundus  homof ;" — Quare  "  secundus"  si  non  homo,  quod  et 
"  prinmsr"  Aut  numquid  et  "  primus  Domi/ius"  si  et  secundusP" 
But  he  neither  insists  on  the  suppression  of  "  coelestis,"  nor  on 
the  interpolation  of"  Dominus,"  nor  yet  on  the  total  destruction 
of  the  antithesis  in  the  sentence,  as  he  must  have  done  had  he 
read  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  "  Primus  houjo  de  terra  terrenus; 
secundus  homo  de  coelo  coelestis."  And  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  further  confirmed  by  tiie  reason  of  the  case;  Maicion 
having,  merely  in  consistence  with  his  tenets,  suppressed  "  Adam" 
in  one  text,  and  "  homo"  in  the  other  ;  on  the  common  princi- 
ple which  influced  him  to  mutilate  every  passage  which  asserted 
the  hwnan  nature  of  our  Saviour  |..  If  we  therefore  replace  the 
term,  the  suppre:isioii  merely  of  which  is  objected  by  lertullian, 
the  clause  which  he  has  quoted  precisely  accords  with  the  re- 
ceived reading  "  Primus  homo  de  humo  terrenus,  secundus 
[homo]  Domiiuis  de  coelo."  We  are  of  course  only  at  liberty 
to  conclude,  that  Tertuilian  found  in  his  copies  the  readmg  of  the 
Vulgar  Greek  ;  o  tu^mtos  a.-j'b^ojnos  ex  y'ris  yjj'Wos'  h  ^suTcgoj  avSgiw- 

The  testimony  of  Tertuilian  being  thus  brought  round,  on  the 
side  of  the  received  reudijiiy,  the  external  testimony  by  which  it  is 
supported,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  its  authenticity. 
Independent  of  the  testimony  of  this  primitive  father  m  the 
West,  andofOrigen  in  the  East  §,  it  is  supported  by  the  common 
suffrage  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  confirmed  by  the  early  testimony 
of  the  primitive  and  revised  Syriac  Versions.  The  remote  anti- 
quity of  this  concurrent  evidence,  reduces  the  supposition  of  its 

*  Dial.  adv.  Marc,  subnex,  Orig.  Op,  Tom.  I.  p.  864'.  a.    Tuvrcc 

t  Vid>  supr. 

X  Tert.  de  Carn.  Christ,  cap.  ii.  p.  SOS.  "  His  oplnor  consiliis, 
tot  originalia  instrumenta  Christi  delere,  Marcioa  ausus  cs  ;  ne  caro 
ejus  j)robaretur."     Vid.  infr. 

^  Orig.  Select,  in  Feal.  Tom.  II.  p.  559.  d. 

general 
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general  corruption  to  a  palpable  absurility.  As  the  Dean  of  Cork 
has  justly  observed,  after  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  orthodox 
cause  gains  nothing  by  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Vulgate  ;  as  either  passage  eslablislies  the  heavenly  origin 
of  our  Lord.  But  by  the  change  the  fullest  concession  was 
made  to  the  Marcionites ;  the  admission  of  the  disputed  clause 
being  not  merely  the  acknowledgment  of  a  text  calculated  to 
support  the  fundamental  error  of  those  heretics,  but  the  adop- 
tion of  an  authority,  fabricated,  as  our  oppo)ients  assert,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  sustaining  it.  While  on  this  supposition  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  variation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  from  the 
standard  of  the  Greek  ;  the  passage  being  probably  considered  a 
Marcioiiiie  corruption  of  the  text*,  and  as  such  corrected  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  translator  :  on  the  same  supposition,  the  general 
corruption  of  the  Greek,  and  the  primitive  translations,  is  utterly 
inexplicable  ;  the  Marcionite  heresy  having  particularly  prevailed 
when  those  versions  were  formed.  In  the  former  consideration, 
the  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian  is  completely  disposed  of,  whose 
single  authority  now  stands  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  the 
old  and  revised  Syriac.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Marcionite  con- 
troversy t,  and  like  the  generality  of  readers  who  have  appealed 
to  Teriuilian,  might  have  conceived  he  possessed  the  testimony 
of  that  father  in  support  of  the  reading  which  best  suited  his  pur- 
pose. For,  in  routirmation  of  tins  assertion,  ii  must  be  observed, 
tl:at  he  not  only  adopts  many  of  Tertuilian's  peculiar  readings, 
in  opposition  to  the  Italic  and  Greek  ;  but  quotes  the  passage 
before  us,  suitably  to  the  testimony  of  that  father,  as  it  is  gene- 


*  Such  was  obviously  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  "  Dia- 
logue,'  quoted  above;  v>ho,  having  lived  at  the  time,  and  written 
in  the  country,  in  which  the  Palestine  text  prevailed,  justifies  its 
reading  on  this  principle  against  the  reading  of  Marcion  ;  Dial,  ut 
supr.  p.  864'.  e.   tv!k  yu^  xxra.  acc(^y.-x  yiiiyiaiv  un'Kiiv  /SaXo^sK)*,   hixXct^ccv 

f  ViA.  S.  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  200.  Of  the 
various  places,  in  which  St.  Cyprian  quotes  the  disputed  text, 
the  MSS.  agree  only  in  two;  which  are,  of  course,  most  pro- 
bably correct.  We  read  in  the  tract,  De  Zel.  et  Liv.  p.  226, 
«  Primus  homo  de  terrae  limo,  secundus  homo  de  ccclo  :  qualis  ille  de 
limo,  talis  et  qui  de  limo :  et  qualis  ccelestis,  talis  et  ccelestes  :"  and 
the  disputed  clause  of  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  a  like  coincidence 
of  the  iVilL^S.  Do  Orat.  Doniin.  p.  146.  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
MSS.  in  the  other  places  where  the  text  occurs.  Yet  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  context,  and  other  places  in  his  works,  that  here  St. 
Cyprian  omits  '  ccelestis,',  not  less  than  '  Doniinus ;'  the  source  of 
the  one  omission  as  well  as  t'le  other,  may  be  easily  discovered  iii 
Tertullian  ;  vid.  supr^  p.  Syi.  n.  ^. 

rally 
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rally  misunderstood  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  deviates  from  the 
common  reading  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 
■    Whatever  difficulty  now  remains  in  the  external  testimony,  is 
easily  traced  to  an  inconstant  reading  in  Origen*;  the  difBculty 
^'hich  arises  from  the  variation  in  this  writer's  evidence,  receiv-* 
ing  an  adequate  solution  in  the  part  which  he  took  against  the 
Marcipnite  heresy  :   it  being  his  constant  practice  to  quote  the 
received  reading  in  one  place,  and  to  give  it  such  a  turn  in  ano- 
ther, as  wrests  it  from  the  side  of  his  opponents  f.  Having  passed 
through  this  process,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Origen,  it  is 
little  wonderful  that  it  should  have  made  its  way  into  the  Pales- 
tine text,  which  was  modelled  after  the  principles  of  Origen's 
criticism.     Jts  adoption  in    the  writings  of  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Cyril,  Isidore,  &c-    who   adopted  the   Palestine   text,   and   of 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Hilary,  who  used  the  Latin  Vulgate,  can 
be  therefore  no  secret,  as  they  followed  that  text  in  their  writings. 
While  the  testimony  of  those  fathers  thus  necessarily  resolves 
into    that  of  the   Palestine    text;    the  testimony  of    this   text 
can  have    little   weight   when  opposed  to  that  of   the  antient 
Syriac,  which  possesses  much  higher  antiquity.  Thus  subducting 
from   the   force  of  the  adverse   testimony,  quoted   against  the 
Greek  Vulgate,  it  can  have  little  weight  against  the  inexplicable 
difficulty  in  which  the  supposition   is  mvolved,   that  the  manu- 
scripts of  this  edition  have  been  generally  corrupted  from  the  pe*  - 
culiar  reading  of  Marcion. 

Having  advanced  these  observations  hi  confirmation  of  our 
author's  conclusion,  who  strongly  urges  the  impossibility  ou 
which  we  have  just  insisted ;  we  will  now  sum  up  the  result  of 
his  investigations  in  his  own  forcible  language,  adding  our  perfect 
concurrence  in  the  justice  of  his  assumptions. 

"  I  have  now,  I  trust,  made  good  the  charge,  which  in  a  former 
edition,  had  been  advanced  against  the  Unitarian  Editors,  respect- 
ing their  disingenuous  use  of  the  name  of  Archbishop  Ncvvcome— 
And  if,  whilst  I  have  been  employed  in  establishing  this  charge, 
evidence  has  arisen,  of  artifice,  and  dishonesty,  not  only  in  their 
application  of  the  Primate's  name,  but  in  their  treatment  of  other 
authorities,  bearing  on  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  vitally  affect 
the  Unitarian  question:  if  in  their  exposition  of  those  parts  of 
Scripture,  numerous  instances  have  appeared,  of  falsehoods  in  quo- 
tation, of  fallacies  and  blunders  in  reasoning,  of  rashness  and  igno- 
rance in  criticism,  of  confidence  in  assumption,  of  unblushing  hardi- 

*  Orig.  Horn.  xix.  Job  Tom.  IV  p.  302.  d.  It  is  observable, 
that  while  Origen  merely  quotes  o  hirifoi;  a.fBfU'Troc  l|  ifuve  his  subject 
merely  requires  the  citation  oi  this  part  of  the  disputed  passage. 

+  t>ee  Bnt,  Crit.  New  Ser.  Vol.  V.  p.  iU 
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hood  in  assertion ;  in  a  word,  of  all  the  various  means,  and  contri-' 
Tances,  by  which,  bad  faith,  unchecked  by  learning,  and  unabashed 
by  ihame,  is  used  to  mislead  the  uninformed,  and  delude  the  unsus- 
pecting :  I  trust,  also,  that  I  siiall  stand  acquitted  of  improper  seve- 
rity, in  the  terms  in  which  the  charge  was  originally  expressjed :  and 
that  what  the  Editors,  in  the  person  of  the  Calm  Ivquirer,  (who  i;s 
acknowledged  as  their  advocate),  have  complained  of  as  coarse  Ian. 
g'lage,  the  reader  will  admit  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  language  of 
plain  truth  ;  and  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  oifei''  for  me,  the  apology 
that  Philip  did,  for  those  who  are  described  as  being  in  the  habit  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade. '     P.  719- 

Having  thus  effectually  dispatched  the  subject  of  the  Improved 
Version,  and  its  apologists,  our  author  enters,  with  more  brevity, 
on  the  consideration  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke's  introductory 
chapters,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Ebionltes  and  Marcionites^ 
upon  which  their  autlienticity  is  arraigned.  The  reply  of  a  Calni 
Inquirer,"  to  the  objections  formerly  urged  by  him  against  the 
credibility  of  those  witnesses,  now  attracts  its  due  share  of  his 
legaid  :  and  as  fine  a  living  subject,  as  ivas  been  ever  submitted 
to  the  critical  anatomist,  now  exercises  the  operator's  skill.  Tiiat 
Mnnatural  induration  of  fiotii  and  feeces,  which,  in  the  Unitarian 
headpiece,  supplies  the  place  of  brains,  is  laid  open  by  the  dissec- 
tor's knife.  Crudity  of  apprehension,  confusion  of  intellect, 
tluhiess  and  flippancy,  confidence  and  incoherence,  the  vainest 
affectation  of  learning,  and  the  most  pitiable  exposuie  of  igno- 
rance, constitute  the  unnatural,  but  ludicrous  ingredients  vvliicli 
are  made  bare  to  our  ridicule  or  compassion.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  regret,  that  our  limits  will  not  adniit  of  our  presenting 
the  reader  with  a  full  exemplification  of  the  keen  and  exquisite 
art,  with  which  the  skilful  operator  has  acquitted  himself  on  this 
occasiun.  Keferring  him,  for  an  experimental  proof  of  our  asser- 
tion, to  the  part  of  the  work  before  us,  of  which  we  can  convey 
no  idea  by  descrifjtion,  and  which  we  should  but  mar  by  partial 
quotation,  we  shall  present  hitn  with  one  specimen,  as  well  of  the 
strain  in  which  our  author  is  opposed,  as  of  the  spirit  with  which 
it  is  rebutted ;  not  that  a  superior  pimgency  connnends  it  to  our 
notice,  but  that  a  convenient  brevity  tits  it  for  quotation.  In  au 
amusing  effort  of  the  Calm  Inquirer,  to  reply  to  the  charge  of 
unreasonableness  and  inconsistency,  urged  against  the  Editors 
for  '*  pronouncing  the  Ebionite  witnesses  jiut  credible  from  their 
acknozcledged  inutilation  of  the  sacred  text,  and  upon  the  other 
Side  of  the  same  leaf  mentioning  them  to  be  uitjiesses  of  such 
repute  as  ought  to  be  relied  upon,  in  opposition  to  all  the  AISS. 
and  all  the.  Versions  of  the  New  'I'estament  in  the  whole  world  j 
their  equally  severe  and  witty  apologist,  c|uoting  this  passage," — 

"—that 
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*^  — thai  is  quoting  It  after  theUnitarian  fashion,  cutting  out  the  part 
of  it  on  which  the  ixhrde  arp:;nmc)it  is  made  to  turn,  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, "  We  should  make  (ine  work  of  ancient  history,  if  this  Dutt/in 
Pro/es'-sar'5principk'is  to  be  admitted,  beh'ever;//  or  «o/^e  without  dis- 
crimination. Livy  relates  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  beat 
the  liouumsat  the  battle  of  Cannae;  and  1  believe  him.  'I  lie  sameLIvy 
teils  us  that  an  ox  spoke;  but  I  believe  him  not.''  He  asks  then, 
'•  is  I/ivy  to  be  pronounced  on  one  side  of  the  leaf,  to  be  credible, 
and  on  the  other  incredible,''  and  so  goes  on,  to  make  himself 
exceedingly  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  Dublin  Professor,"  &c. 


732. 


Our  author,  after  observing  by  the  way,  "  that  the  Dublin 
Professor  carries  his  principle  even  farther  than  *'  believe  all  or 
ijone."  He  is  so  whimsical  as  to  require  of  those,  viith  whom 
he  is  engaged  in  discussion,  to  (juote  all  or  none,  of  any  passage 
wliich  tiiey  profess  to  give  as  his,"  proceeds  in  that  strain  of 
caustic  asperity,  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  happiest  man- 
ner, of  tlie  great  literary  dictator  of  the  last  age. 

**  There  is  a  certain  merriment,  which  the  wise  writer  of  Eccle* 
isiasticus  has  compai-ed  to  '  the  crackling  of  thorns.'  It  is  for  the 
Calm  Inquire)-  to  consider,  whether  his  laughter  be  of  this  descrip- 
tion. •  Could  it  have  been  imagined,  that  the  Unitarians  would 
have  put  forward,  the  dullest  of  their  tribe,  in  their  vindication? 
Yet  so  it  is.  Thus  we  have,  not  only  an  utter  incapacity  to  un- 
(lerstand  a  plain  argument,  but  a  merry-making  in  the  display  of 
dulness,  which  though  ludricous  enough  to  lead  the  mind  from  the 
speaking  of  an  ox,  its  favourite  topic  in  this  place,  to  the  braying 
of  an  inferior  animal,  yet,  when  proper!)'-  considered,  can  only- 
move  our  compassion.  The  severities  of  this  writer,  also,  are  of 
the  same  family  with  his  jocularities.  The  author  of  the  Discour- 
ses on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice  must,  surely,  feel  himself  deeply- 
wounded,  by  being  reminded,  as  he  is  in  every  second  page  of 
this  performance,  tliat  he  is  a  '  Dub/in  Professor,'  an  '  Irish  Theo- 
logian,' and,  of  course,  debarred  from  breathing  that  purer  Intel-!- 
lectual  atmosphere,  which  has  been  the  happier  lot,  and  readily 
accounts  for  the  higher  endowments  of  the  Calm  Inquirer  and  his 
pssogiates,''  &c.    P.  734^ 

Our  author,  never  losing  sight  of  tlie  main  subject  which  he 
has  in  hand,  has  no  sooner  repelled  the  feeble  efforts  of  hi^ 
opponents  to  recover  their  lost  ground ;  but  he  seizes  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  by  the  renewal  of  the  attack,  and  pushes 
it  to  the  extremity.  To  the  observations  urged  by  him,  on  n, 
former  occasion,  against  the  testimony  of  the  Ebioniies  and 
M^ircionites,  as  affecting  the  authenticity  of  St.  Matthew  ancj 
fcjt.  i^uke's  introductory  chaplej-S;,  we  tiud  the  folio  rting  objec- 
tion 
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tion  now  added,  which  roots  up  the  foundation  of  the  argument, 
derived  from  their  evidence. 

"  But,  what  shall  we  say,  if  the  entire  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment, with  what  the  Editors  'and  their  Cahn  Inquirer,  have  been 
amusing  us,  be  itself  a  fiction  :  and  if  it  shall  appear,  not  only, 
that  the  Ebionite  Gospel  was  not  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat-r 
thew,  nor  the  Marcionite  Gospel,  a  copy  of  that  of  St.  Luke,  but 
that  neither  of  them  professed  to  be  such  ?  What  in  this  case  be- 
comes of  the  /«cf,  of  the  want  of  the  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  or  of  any  parts  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  books  of  Uiese  antient 
heretics  \  Now,  upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  testimonies  of 
the  Fathers,  from  whom  alone  we  can  derive  information,  as  to 
%vhat  the  books  of  these  heretics  actually  contained,  this  case 
seems  to  be  satisfactorily  established,"     P.  755. 

Admitting  the  assumption,  which  the  author  proceeds  to 
establish  by  an  appeal  to  those  authorities  on  which  his  oppo- 
nents rest  its  decision,  we  CMnnot  see,  by  what  subterfuge  the 
force  of  this  fundamental  objection  may  be  evaded.  It  must 
be  indeed  that  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  which  attends  the 
XJ"itarians  in  all  thpir  discussions,  that  will  lead  any  reasoner  tq 
conclude,  that  because  the  disputed  chapters  are  rejected  by  any 
description  of  heretics,  or  because  thej  are  discarded  from  the 
Gospels  of  the  Ebionites  or  Marcwintes,  that  they  therefore 
form  no  part  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
But  for  the  security  of  another  charge  urged  agamst  these  heretics, 
and  which  renders  their  immediate  testnnony  against  these 
chapters  wholly4nadmissible,  we  are  compelled  to  explain  our- 
selves more  fully  upon  this  head. 

When  it  is  therefore  asserted  tliat  the  Ebionites  and  Mar- 
cionites,  did  not  publish  copies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
we  understand,  and  ^dmit,  the  assertion  to  the  letter.  The 
ease  appears  to  be  clearly  made  out  by  our  author,  and  it  ren- 
ders his  argument  decisive.  But  we  by  no  means  understand 
by  the  assertion,  that  they  did  not  publish  editiojis  of  St.  Matr 
thew  and  St.  Luke,  though  corrupted  and  interpolated,  to  pro- 
mote their  particular  views.  This  point,  which  is  claimed  oy 
conceded  by  the  Unitarians,  is  not  denied  by  their  learned  op- 
ponent ;  and  indeed  its  establishment  appears  necessary  to  the 
validity  ol  his  previous  objections  to  the  teslimony  ot  the  here- 
tics, as  mutikitors  of  the  sacred  text  of  Scripture.  For  we 
proiess  ourselves  unable  to  see  how  this  charge  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, unless  they  made  Scripture  the  foundation  of  iheir 
sophisticated  text.  Whether  we  suppose  that  they  took,  as  their 
basis,  some  apocryphal  work,  which  possessed  much  coincident 
matter  with  the  canonical  Scriptures  ;  or  that  they  extracted 
Jjcui  the  inspired  text,  or  from  some  common  document,  as 

mucl^ 
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Tauch  as  they  possessed  in  common  with  the  genuine  Gospels, 
the  charge  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  untenable.  Granting  the 
point,  from  which  we  reason  as  a  postulate  ;  that  they  did  not 
publish  copies  of  the  evangelists,  nor  profess  to  publish  editions 
of  their  gospels ;  the  charge  of  nmtilating  their  text  cannot,  as 
far  as  we  perceive,  be  easily  made  good. 

On  taking  the  reverse  of  the  question,  and  supposmg  that 
they  incorporated  in  their  spurious  scriptures,  the  substance  of 
the  genuine  Gospels,  so  as  to  make  them  the  basis  of  their  apo- 
cryphal works,  the  verification  of  the  fact,  that  they  rejected  any 
part  of  the  authentic  Scripture,  is  then  a  substantiation  of  the 
charge,  that  they  mutilated  and  corrupted  the  inspired  word. 
This  view  of  the  subject  might  be  easily  shewn,  to  be  most  con- 
sonant to  the  accounts  which  the  ancients  have  transmitted  of 
the  Ebionite  and  Marcionite  Gospels  *,  and  the  history  of  their 
compilers,  did  our  limits  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 
Tlie  distinction  on  which  we  have  insisted,  being  adniitte.l,  the 
original  charge  urged  against  those  heretics  remains  unaffected, 
by  the  new  light  which  is  now  thrown  on  the  subject ;  and  their 
testimony  against  the  disputed  chapters,  is  still  wholly  inad- 
missible, "from  their  acknowledged  mutilation  of  the  sacred 
text:' 

Having  thus  exposed  the  futility  of  the  external  testimony  ad- 
duced against  the  introductory  chapters  of  the  Evangelists,  and 
very  briefly  considered  the  internal,  urged  againstSt,  Matthew,  our 
author  defers  the  consideration  of  that  urged  against  St.  Luke 
to  a  more  convenient  opportunity ;  announcing  it  to  be  his  in- 
tention "  to  present  his  animadversions  on  the  Unitarians,  and 
their  New  V^en'<ion,  in  one  collective  form,  and  in  a  separate 
tract,  when  he  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  subject." 

On  this  subject  we  have  but  one  sentiment  to  express,  which 
we  rather  venture  to  utter  as  a  hope,  than  presume  to  offer  aa 
counsel,  that  the  Dean  of  Cork  will  not  suffer  his  valuable  time 
to  be  engrossed  by  a  subject  beneath  his  powers  and  attainments. 
In  the  assurances  m  hich  we  have  received,  that  the  controversy 
on  the  Atonement  is  hiid  at  rest  beyond  tlie  chance  of  further 
agitation ;  that  there  exists  not  in  the  country  which  had  the  ho- 
nour to  give  him  birth,  a  single  Unitarian  congregation  ;  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  triumphant  success  of  a  cause,  in  which 
he  has  laboured  single-handed.     A  still  higher  field  lies  open  to 


*  Such  is  plainly  the  account  which  St.  Irseneus  and  'J  ertulliau 
jrive  of  Marcions  Gospel:  S.  iren.  uti  supr.  cap.  xxvii. ;  p.  106. — 
Id  quod  est  secundum  Liicam  Eva7?gelium  circumcidetis,  et  omnia 
quas  sunt  de  generatione  Domini  avferem — non  Evangelium  sed 
jyirticulam  Evangdii  tradens,  Sec.     Vid.  'i  ert,  Supr.  p,  SS*.  n.  §. 
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his  exertions.  Public  expectation  is  impatient  for  the  discus 
•ion  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  the  perilous  sitiialion  of 
that  Church,  of  which  he  is  so  siealous  and  powerful  a  defender, 
must,  ere  long,  call  him  to  dlscliarge  the  duties  of  a  more  ele- 
vated but  laborious  station ;  and  in  whatever  situation  he  is 
placed,  he  mu^t  be  an  effective  labourer.  It  is  idle,  indeed, 
to  talk  of  the  claitiis  of  any  person  to  preferment,  where  the 
right  of  patronasie  is  acknowledged.  But  we  rely  too  im- 
plicitly on  the  good  sense  and  discernment  of  those  who  hold  the^ 
distribution  of  those  lionours  in  their  hands,  to  doubt,  that  they 
will  long  suiTer  themselves  tO  be  reproached  by  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  the  individual  before   us. 

Yet,  shouid  these  sanguine  expectations  be  prolonged,  there 
are  olher  considerations,  in  which,  the  Dean  of  Cork  must  find, 
— has  found,  his  remuneration.  We  speak  not  of  any  exuhation 
Nvhich  may  arise  from  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  he  has 
engaged  ;  that  he  has  rooted  up  a  noxious  weed  from  his  native 
laud,  which  sheds  its  influence,  and  scatters  its  seeds,  in  a  soil 
■which  is  more  genial.  We  allude  not  merely  to  the  sensations 
which  must  kindle  in  his  heart,  when  he  reflects,  that  at  his  in- 
tercession, the  pestilence  has  passed  away,  which  menaced  a 
land  which  is  dear  to  him.  But  there  is  a  feeling  which  the 
world  and  its  interests  can  neither  give  nor  take  away ;  that  ex- 
quisite indesciibable  sensation,  which  can  even  lull  the  pang  that 
pierces  the  heart  of  disappointed  e.xertion  ; — the  inward  congra- 
tulation of  having  acquitted  oui selves  conscientiously  in  the  most 
sacred  of  trusts — and  in  this  feeling,  (we  speak  not  from  con- 
jecture) the  Dean  of  Cork  has  found  his  renjuueratiou. 


Akt.  VIII.    Sermon  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  preached 

at  St,  Paul's,  on  Thursday,  June  I,  1815,  be  jure  the  Society 

for  Promoting  Christian  Know/edge.   8vo.  Rivingions.  18 16. 

1  HE  benefits  which  have  now  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  been  residting  from  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  have  operated  in  vaiious  ways.  The 
grand  and  original  design  being  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  it  has  exerted  its  humble,  but  we 
trust  succes^^sful  endeavours,  in  tinning  manv  of  our  foreign 
brethren  from  darkness  to  light,  and  instr;icting  them  in  the 
knowledge  ot  the  oidy  true  God  ;  wliile  within  the  precincts  of 
its  ov.  n  jn>niediate  sphere  it  has  been  no  less  active  in  preserv- 
ing the  faith  pure  and  undefilcd;  by  being  a  prmcipal  instrument  . 

ia 
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in  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  together  with  them, 
issuing  by  way  of  interpreter,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  many  ortliodox  and  scriptural  Tracts.  We  are  aware  that 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  whom  we  should  fain  call 
our  fellozs 'helpers  in  the  rcork  of  the  Lord,  but  to  whom  we 
cannot  concede  this  title  in  the  extent,  we  would  wish  as  lonsr  as 
we  see  them  maintaining  opinions  which  to  us  appear  at  vari- 
ance with  the  G  ispel  of  Clirist,  will  retort  upon  us,  and  demand 
whether  the  Bible  be  not  sufHcient  to  find  its  own  way,  and  un- 
fettered with  creeds  or  dogmas  of  man's  device  ?  But  in  answer 
to  this,  we  would  produce  among  many  other  instances  that  of 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  though  he  had  the  Bible  in  his 
hands,  (such  part  of  it  at  least  as  God  then  thodght  proper  to 
commit  to  his  Church,)  would  not  it  is  probable  have  been  led 
to  embrace  the  Christian  failh  by  the  allusions  of  the  Piophet, 
without  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostle.  All  the  ditlerence 
in  this  point  about  which  our  adversaries  quarrel  with  us,  ap- 
pears then  to  be,  that  we  sometimes  interpret  Scripture  by  writ- 
ing, instead  of  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  we  really  do  not  see  why 
in  all  cases  it  may  not  be  interpreted  as  well  at  least  the  one 
way  as  the  other.  This,  perhaps,  may  not  be  conceded  so  rea- 
dily by  those  of  our  opponents,  who  lay  claim  to  the  benefit  of 
immediate  inspiration. 

**  For,"  as  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  justly  remarks  in  the 
discourse  before  us,  "  if  the  doctrine  of  immediate  inspiration  be 
true  ;  if  men  are  at  this  day  receiving  new  revelations  from  heaven, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  in  them  as  He  did  in  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  consult  either  the  Scrip- 
ture or  the  Church  ;  for  they  are  independent  of  both,  and  have  a 
higher  rule  in  themselves." 

But  it  is  conceded  to  us  by  their  own  example,  for  while  they 
profess  to  be  actively  engaged  in  circulating  the  Bible  without 
note  or  commeit,  they  are  full  as  equally  active  in  distributing" 
books  of  prayeis  and  tracts,  both  instructive  and  explanatory, 
not  indeed  from  one  and  the  same  Society,  but  from  innuiner- 
able  others;  and  really  the  mischief  (if  it  be  a  mischief)  appears 
to  us  to  be  equally  great,  whether  it  issues  as  with  us  from  the 
same  Society  as  the  Bible,  or  from  a  different  one,  as  with  them. 
The  truth  is,  God  has  in  his  wisdom  appointed  his  ministers  to 
preach  the  word  of  reconciliation,  to  expound  it  to  his  people, 
and  to  bfing  it  down  to  a  level  with  their  understandings,  and  if 
it  be  more  convenient  to  do  this  (as  it  frequently  will)  by  preach- 
ing in  writing,  if  wc  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  rather  than 
from  the  pulpit,  we  conceive  that  God's  glory  will  be  equally 
promoted. 

These 
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These  then  are  the  primary  benefits  resuhing  from  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  tfiat  through  its  means  the 
Scriptures  are  circulated,  and  out  of  the  Scriptures  the  people 
are  instructed.  In  prosecuting  this  object,  many  others  will  be 
found  to  present  themselves.  The  Christian  is  enabled  to  draw 
from  the  ample  stores  furnished  hirii  by  the  Society,  means 
whereby  his  faith  may  be  protected ;  his  pious  intentions  pro- 
moted, his  devotions  assisted,  his  knowledge  and  practice  of  the' 
Scriptures  will  be  enlarged  and  directed,  and  he  will  be  taught 
to  give  to  every  man  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  It 
circulates,  no  Tracts  but  such  as  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  minute 
and  particular  investigation,  thereby  testifying  its  readiness  to 
abide  by  the  Apostle's  command,  to  holdfast  the  form  of  sound 
doctrine ;  and  thus  does  it  furnish  the  poor  man  with  such  a 
body  of  divinity  as  is  calculated  to  his  wants. 

But  among  the  secondary  advantages  derived  from  this  So- 
ciety, we  must  not  pass  over  the  many  pious  and  enlightened 
discourses  produced  by  the  occasion  of  its  annual  meeting  at  St. 
Paul's.  Among  those  who  have  displayed  their  talents  on  this 
occasion,  we  find  the  memorable  names  of  Stanhope,  Gastrel, 
Sherlock,  Waterland,  Wilson,  Seeker,  Buller,  Glocester  Rid- 
ley, Porteus,  Home,  Horsley,  Tomline,  Howley,  Marsh  :  nei- 
ther must  we  withhold  this  fair  proportion  of  praise  to  the  very 
reverend  Author  of  the  Sermon  now  before  us.  His  text  is 
from  Proverbs  iv.  12.  Take  fast  hold  of  Instruction,  let  her 
not  go,  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life.  From  this  the  subject  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts;  the  1st,  considering  the  propriety  of 
educating  in  any  degree  the  children  of  the  lower  classes ;  the 
2d,  the  expediency  of  instructing  them  in  some  particular  system 
of  Religion.  In  confirmation  of  the  former  of  these  points,  the 
Dean  produces  his  text^  to  which  ma^  be  added  many  others  of 
the  Royal  Sage. 

**  We  require  not,  however,  his  high  authority  to  sanction  s» 
unquestionable  a  truth.  It  is  a  lesson  of  practical  wisdom  we  can 
all  understand.  But  more  than  this,  to  cultivate  the  understand- 
ing with  a  view  to  improve  the  moral  habits,  to  instruct  the  poor 
that  they  may  become  better  and  happier  men,  and  more  useful 
members  of  society,  is  not  merely  an  act  of  political  wisdom,  inas- 
much as  in  its  consequences  it  tends  to  maintain  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  community  at  large ;  but  is  also,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  religious  duty.  If  any  man  can  improve  the 
condition  of  his  fellow  creatures,  more  especially  their  moral  con- 
dition by  instruction,  by  advice,  or  by  assistance  of  any  kind,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  choice  whether  he  shall  grant  that  assistance  or 
not ;  it  is  the  positive  command  of  God,  that  he  should  grant  it  to 
th?  utmost  of  his  ability." 

2  This 
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This  extract  we  think  must  have  been  in  unison  with  tlie  sen- 
tinienta  of  all   wjio  heard  it.     "  Every  populous  village,"  as  the 
Bishop  of  London  h^s  excellently  observed  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, "  in  V.  hicii  a  school  is  not  established,  may  be  cou-sidered 
as  a  stror.g  hold  abandoned  to  the  enemy."     And  -o,  indeed,  it 
is.     The  mind  into  which  no  good  principles  of  sound  religion 
and  moral  virtue  have  been  introduced/  the  great  destroyer  of 
mankind  considers  as  peculiarly  his  own.     VVhen  our  blessed 
Lord  gave  commission  to  his  disci()les  to  go   and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations,  surely  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  children 
from  hearing  it  any  more  than  he  meant  that  they  should  be  de- 
nied the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.     Any  one   who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the   infant  mind   may  con- 
sider, that  he  is  rescuing  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  community 
from  probable  ruin.     Weeds  will  naturally  spring  up  in  the  soil 
where  good  seeds  have  not  been  sown  :  weeds  will  also  some- 
times aj)pear  among  good   seed,  but  the  husbandman  does   not 
consider  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the  soil  uncultivated. 
The  contrast  between  a  tield  entirely  ov(  rrua  with  weeds,  and 
one   covered  with  corn,  with   here  and   there  a   noxious  plant 
shewing  its  unseemly  head  among  the  ears,  will  not   be  greater 
than  between  an  instructed  and  an  uninstructed  boy.     We  speak 
generally — instances  may  occur,  nav,  and  do  often  occur,  where 
a  man,  whose  education  should  have  taught  him  better,  will  be 
a  worse  man  and  a  worse  citizen  than  one  who  has  received  no 
education  at  all,  but  «ho,  from  a  sort  of  mechanical  impulse,  or, 
from  mere  moral  feeling,  ha>  been  brought  into  regular  habits  of 
industry  and  sobriety.    iJut  what  does  this  prove  i  not  surely  that 
education  is  bad  because  we  have  met  with  an  instance  where  it 
has  been  thrown  away  ;  but  it   proves,  that  in  every  system  of 
education  pains  should   be  taken  to  instil  such  a  lirm  religions 
principle,  such  a  knowledge   ot   the  practical  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, such  a  habitual  fear  of  God,  as,  by  the  blessing,,x>f  Pro- 
vidence, may  be  productive  of  good,  and  leave  as  little  probabi- 
lity as  possible  of  their   failing  away.      But  as  well  might  v.e 
make  it  a  plea  of  withholding  our  support  to  an  intirniary,  or  a 
hospital,   because  a  patient  may  occasionally  die,  or  a  disease 
sometimes  resist  a  cure.     We  speak  of  religious  education* 

*/  True  it  is,"  says  the  Dean,  "  that  the  mere  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  discipline  of  regular  and  ht>bitual  leai'ning,  whatever  be 
the  subject,  to  vvhicli  the  eiForts  of  tlie  mind  are  directed,  may  even- 
tually lead  to  good ;  because,  whilst  it  invigorates  the  intellectual 
faculties,  it  may  imperceptibly  tend  to  form  virtuous  habits.  But 
remember,  it  is  not  morally  certain  that  it  will  do  so-;  and  if  it 
were,  habits  which,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  are  virtuous,  may, 
however,  be  combined  with   other  dispositions,  and  other  iuclin'- 
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1?ions  unfavourable  to  that  frame  and  constitution  of  society,  which 
it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  support ;  and  it  may  and  will  hap- 
pen, in  the  various  exigencies  of  human  life,  that  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  and  the  want  not  of  the  luxuries  or  comforts,  but  even 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  stimulate  an  improved  intellect  t» 
acts  fatal  to  itself,  and  dangerous  to  all  around  it. — Looking,  there- 
fore, to  our  welfare  as  a  nation,  it  is  our  duty,  in  any  system  of 
parochial  education,  to  provide  against  these  dangers  which  may 
eventually  threaten  our  national  security."    P.  6. 

From  this  the  author  enters  into  the  second  point  of  conside- 
ration, viz. 

«♦  The  very  false  and  dangerous  hypothesis,  that  the  young 
mind  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular  systenj 
of  religious  belief;  or,  in  other  words,  as  it  was  applied  to  them, 
i.e.  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knouiledge,  that  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  articles 
of  that  Church  the  basis  of  their  education.'*     P.  7. 

We  are  wearied  in  refuting  the  hacknied  objection,  that  this 
is  to  trap  the  mind  in  favour  of  a  particular  system  of  religion. 
True ;  but  that  system  we  believe  to  be  the  system  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  if  there  be  harm  in  this,  we  are  content  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge.     We  believe  that  we  are  consulting  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  rising  generation  in  so  doing,  with  the  hope,  that 
He  who  commanded  little  children  to  be  brought  unto  him,  will 
approve  and  assist  our  work.     But  let-  us  suppose  a  child  sent 
to  school  with  many  others,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hands,  a  strict 
charge  is  given  to  the  preceptor  to  teach  only  its  general  doc- 
trines, injunction  is  laid  upon  the  parents  to  keep  any  particular 
system  out  of  his  sight,  (for  unless  this  be  done,  why  send  him  to 
such  a  school,  and  not  to  one  whose  plan  accords  more  with  the 
parents  own  ideas  ?)  when  he  comes  out  into  the  world,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  they  who  are  stirring  heaven  and  earth  to  gain 
one  proselyte,  would  leave  this  child  to  follow  its  own  inclina- 
tions, and   not  set  before  it  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  their 
own  creed.     It  may  be,  the  person  who  first  gets  hold  of  him 
is  a  Churchman  ;  but   whoever  it  be,  it  comes  to  a  particular 
svstem  at  last,  and  it  may  come  to  one  which  we  do  not  think 
so  good  as  our  own.     Let  those  who  dissent  from  us  educate 
iheir  children  in  the  way  they  think  best.     We  blame  them  not 
for  it,  all  that  we  require  of  them  is  to  be  conscientious  and  con- 
sistent.     But  let  them  permit  us  to  do  the  same.     We  conclude 
these  remarks  with  the  following  extract^  in  which  w*  perfectly 
coincide. 

"  Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  tliat  our  primary  object  is  to  give 
th«m  (the  children  of  the  poor)  rcligiouij  ii::truttiou;  and  that  in- 
struction 
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■struction  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Church  of 
England  ;  for  our  own  sakes  let  this  never  be  forgotten.  Let  not 
either  the  threats  or  the  sarcasms  of  modern  theorists  intimtdate, 
or  seduce,  us.  We  know  our  duty,  and  let  us  perform  it.  We  have 
to  guard  from  corruption,  in  our  national  taith,  the  pure  word  of 
God;  to  uphold  our  ancient  institutions,  and  to  protect  a  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  whose  inseparable  union  has  secured  to 
this  country,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will,  1  trust,  conti- 
nue to  secure  it,  more  public  and  private  virtue,  and  more  real 
practical  happiness,  than  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
country  to  enjoy.  For  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  great  and 
important  objects^  what  better  method  can  be  devised  than  to  teach 
our  people  to  love  and  revere  our  National  Church,  to  respect  her 
ordinances,  and  regularly  to  frequent  her  decent  and  holy 
services."     P.  13. 


Art.  IX.  I'he  Ccunbrimi  Popular  Antiquities  \  or,  an  Ac- 
count of'Some  Traditions,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  ofWaley,, 
with  Observations  as  to  their  Origin,  SiC.  t^c.  Illustrated  nith 
Copper  Plates,  coloured  from  Mature.  By  Peter  lioberts^ 
A.  M.  Hector  qj  Llanurmon,  Ficar  of  Madeley,  and  Author 
of  Collectanea  Cambrica,  ^;c.  'dvo.  368  pp.  ISs.  Wil- 
liams.    1815. 

1  HE  peculiarity  of  the  Welch  customs  is  well  worthy  tlie 
notice  of  the  traveller,  the  antiquarian  and  the  Kcliolar.  We  are 
happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  dedicated  his  attention  to 
these  points,  and  produced  a  book  in  which  the  reader  cannot 
fail  to  lind  much  amusing  matter.  The  wakes,  the  festivals,  the 
marriages,  the  burials,  the  fairy  tales,  and  all  the  other  superstir 
tions  of  this  ancient  nation  are  separately  treated  of  in  a  manner 
that  shews  the  Autiior  well  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  his 
country.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  part  of  the  chapter  on  Marriage  Ceremonies. 

"  When  a  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated,  a  bidder,  that  io,  one 
whose  charge  was  to  bid  or  invite  the  guests,  was  appointed;  a 
person  of  respectable  character,  and  as  well  gifted  with  eloquence 
and  address  as  could  be  procured,  as  on  his  success  the  number 
of  the  gufets  chiefly  depended.  He  was  also  to  be  sufficiently 
skilled  in  pedigrees  and  anecdotes  of  families,  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce compliments  derived  from  these  sources  occasionally.  As 
ensigns  of  his  office,  his  bonnet  and  staff  were  adorned  with  wedding 
garlands ;  and,  thus  arrayed,  he  visited  the  hulls,  and  other  dwel- 
lings of  the  vicinity.  Ti>is  character  was  formerly  undertaken  by 
a  chieftain,  in  favour  of  his  vassal ;  and  his  person  was  respected 
by  hostile  clans,  as  that  of  an  herald.     The  purport  of  his  bidding 
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was,  both  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  friends  of  the  youRg 
couple,  and  their  benevolent  presents,  or  contributions,  in  order 
to  enable  the  new-uiarried  pair  to  begin  their  new  mode  of  life  with 
comfort,  and  the  means  of  prosperity.  These  contributions  were, 
and  yet  are,  in  some  article  of  lurniture,  outstock,  or  money;  and 
are  regularly  repaid  by  contributions  of  a  similar  kind,  on  like  oc- 
tasion ;  and,  by  this  most  excellent  custom,  worthy  of  general 
jMloption  in  every  parish,  a  provision  is  made  without  any  great 
inconvenience  to  any  individual ;  and  yet  such  collectively  sets  a 
deserving  young  couple  at  once  in  a  state  of  comparative  wealtJi 
and  independence. 

"  The  duty  of  the  bidder,  if  well  performed,  reflected  as  much 
honour  on  himself,  as  proHt  in  his  reward,  when  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  entering  a  hall,  or  dwelling,  which  he  took  care  to  do 
when  the  family  was  assembled,  and  guests,  if  any,  with  them,  and 
all  in  good  humour ;  then  striking  the  floor  with  his  staff  to  de- 
mand attention,  he,  with  a  graceful  bow,  began  his  address.  This 
was  sometimes  a  prescribed  form,  but  more  frequently  otherwise, 
and  diversified  according  to  the  genius  of  the  speaker,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  auditory,  so  as  to  compliment,  please,  and  induce 
them  to  comply  with  his  invitation.  At  present,  the  invitation  is 
sometimes  by  hand-bills,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

'*  Carmarthen,  March  20th,  1802. 

*'  '  As  I  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  on  Easter  Monday, 
the  19th  day  of  April  next,  I  am  encouraged  by  my  friends  to 
make  a  Bidding  on  the  occasion  the  same  day,  at  my  dwelling 
house,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Green  Dragon,  in  Lammas-street; 
where  the  favour  of  your  good  company  is  humbly  solicited ;  and 
whatever  donation  you  will  be  pleased  to  confer  on  me  then,  will 
be  gratefully  receiveil,  and  cheerfully  repaid,  whenever  demanded 
on  a  similar  occasion,  by  your  humble  servant, 

"  '  David  Thomas. 
n  «  ^  xhe  young  man's  mother,  brother,  and  sister  (Hajinahy 
Richard,  and  Phcche  Thomas),  desire  that  all  gifts  of  the 
above  nature  due  to  them,  may  be  returned  to  the  young 
man  op  the  said  day,  and  will  be  thankful  for  any  ad- 
ditional favours  bestowed  on  him.*'  ' 

"  The  names  of  the  visitors  were  registered  in  a  book,  that  the 
compliment  miglit  be  returned  whenever  it  might  be  proper  to  do 
so ;  and  the  regular  festival  of  national  games  and  pastimes  on  these 
occasions  increased  (lie  number  of  visitors. 

"  On  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  the  nuptial  presents  having  pre- 
viously been  made,  and  the  marriage  privately  celebrated  at  an 
•  early  hour,  the  signal  to  the  friends  of  the  bridegrw)m  was  giveu 
by  the  piper,  who  was  always  present  on  these  occasions,  and 
mounted  on  a  horse,  trained  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  cavalcade, 
being  all  mounted,  set  oti'full  speed,  with  the  piper  playing  in  the 
midst  of  them,  for  the  house  of  the  bride.  The  friends  of  the 
bride  in  the  mean  time  raised  various  obstructions,  to  prevent  their 
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access  to  t1ie  house  of  the  bride,  such  as  ropes  of  stra^v  across  the 
road,  blocking  up  the  regular  one,  &c.,  and  the  Gwyntyn,^  (Hterally 
the  Vane)^  corrupted  in  English  into  Quintain,  consisting  of  an 
upright  post,  on  the  top  oi'  which  a  spar  turned  freely.  At  one 
end  of  this  spar  hung  a  sand-bag,  t!io  other  presented  a  flat  side. 
The  rider  in  passing  struck  the  flat  side,  and  if  not  dexterous  in 
passing  was  overtaken,  and  perhaps  dismounted  by  the  sand-bag, 
and  became  a  fair  object  of  laughter.  The  Gtv//ntt/n  was  also 
guarded  by  the  champions  of  the  other  party;  who,  if  it  was 
passed  successfully,  challenged  the  adventurers  to  a  trial  of  skill  at 
:one  of  the  t^^enty-four  games;  a  challenge  wliich  could  not  be  de- 
clined ;  and  hence  to  guard  the  Gxvi/yityn  was  a  service  of  high  ad- 
venture. When  these  difficulties  were  over,  or  the  bridegroom's 
friends  had  anticipated  the  anrmgement,  they  hasted  to  the  bride's 
abede ;  and  if  the  door  was  shut  against  them,  assailed  it,  and  those 
within,  with  music  and  poetry,  particularly  the  latter,  in  strains  of 
raillery.  If  the  latter  could  not  be  retorted  from  within,  the  door 
was  opened  ;  and,  by  a  little  management,  the  bridegroom's  friends 
contrived  to  draw  the  bride  out  of  the  company,  and  bear  her  off 
as  in  triumph.  Her  friends  at  a  convenient  time,  discovered  her 
flight  and  pursued,  and,  if  they  overtook  the  other  party,  a  mock 
encounter  took  place  ;  in  which  the  pursuers  acknowledged  their 
own  inferiority,  and  the  bride  was  brought  safely  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  and  the  whole  party  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  welcome.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
festivity.  Trials  of  skill  on  the  national  games  first  took  place ; 
and,  after  these,  singing  to  the  harp  and  dancing,  prolonged  the 
entertainment  to  a  late  hour. 

"  Such  is  the  account  of  this  ceremony,  which  I  have  been 
permitted  to  extract  from  a  valuable  manuscript  of  a  gentleman 
well  informed  on  the  subject. 

"  This  curious  ceremony  is,  I  believe,  as  the  semblance  of 
parrying  off  the  bride  makes  a  part  of  it,  confined  to  some  districts 
pf  South  Wales ;  that  of  contributing  to  the  settlement  of  the 
pewly-wedded  pair,  by  presents  of  furniture,  &c.,  is  also  usual  in 
North  Wales ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  custom,  parr 
tially  known,  is  not  of  British  origin  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Romans,  who  certainly  had  such  a 
pustom  established,  as  it  is  said,  by  Romulus,  in  memory  of  the 
carrying  off  of  the  Sabine  virgins.  Rosini,  in  his  Roman  Anti- 
quities, gives  a  description  of  the  custom  on  the  authority  pf 
Apuleius,  which  exactly  resembles  the  one  in  South  Wales,  viz., 
that  when  the  bride  was  dressed,  a  multitude  of  armed  men, 
flourishing  their  swords,  as  if  raging  for  battle,  burst  into  her 
chamber  and  carried  her  off,  without  any  resistance  on  tlie  part  of 
her  friends.  The  pipers  were  also  the  musicians.  As  the  Romans 
were  so  long  in  Britain,  and  the  families  connected  with  them,  or 
such  as  could  not  returp  when  their  legions  were  withdrawn,  may 
have  settled  in  South  Wales,  it  is  bo  great  trtg|)ass  ou  probability 
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to  conclude,  that  such  was  the  real  origin  of  this  part  of  the  ce^ 
remony.  Whether  the,  Gxvi/nti/n,  or  Quintain,  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  I  am  not  certain,  though  I  rather  think  not.  The 
name  is,  I  think,  with  the  learned  author  of  the  manuscript  above 
mentioned,  decisively  of  Welsh  origin ;  and,  in  the  custom  of 
guarding  the  Quintain,  the  origin  of  the  stories  in  romance,  in 
which  a  knight  guards  a  shield  hung  on  a  tree  against  all  advene 
tures,  is  clearly  perceived. 

"  Another  part  of  the  custom,  and  perhaps  more  ancient,  is  still 
more  curious  ;  viz.,  that  when  the  door  is  shut  against  those  who 
corae  to  take  away  the  bride,  admission  is  to  be  obtained  only  by 
the  united  powers  of  music  and  poetry,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  in  it  an  illustration  of  the  well-known  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  as  a  simple  fact,  no  farther  varied  than,  that  Pluto 
is  made  the  representative  of  a  Thracian  chieftain,  who  had  carried 
off  the  wife  of  the  Bavd.  It  may  surprise,  that  such  an  illustration 
can  be  found  in  a  custom  of  tins  country,  not  yet  wholly,  I  believe, 
relinquished,  j^et  the  comparison  of  the  circumstances  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  is  applicable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but,  that  many 
more  of  the  supposed  fables  of  antiquity,  would  admit  of  as  simple 
an  explanation  as  this  of  Orpheus,  by  an  attention  to  popular  cus- 
toms and  traditions."     P.  159. 

On  the  cusiom  of  making  April-fools^  our  Author  makes  the 
following  observations. 

*'  The  custom  of  sending  persons  on  inquirips  or  errands,  which 
are  to  end  in  disappointment  and  ridicule,  well  knuvv'ii  under  the 
terms  of  making  April-fools,  though  it  may  be,  as  Polonius  would 
say,  a  Jbolish  custom,  is  nevertheless  interesting  as  to  its  history. 
That  it  was  a  general  custom  of  the  old  Britons  is  evident,  from  its 
being  still  a  general  custom  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  It  is,  or  has 
been  so,  likewise  in  France  and  German}',  as  it  is  called  in  French, 
donner  un  poisson  d^Avril,  that  is,  to  give  one  aw  April Jisk,  and  the 
Germans  call  it,  ei7ien  in  den  April  chicken,  that  is,  to  send  one  on 
an  April  errand.  What  is  still  more  singular  is,  that  it  is  also  the 
custom  in  India,  and  has  been  so  from  tinie  immemorial.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  Indian  custom,  is  given  by  Colonel  Pearcein 
■^)e  Asiatic  Researches.     Vol.  II.  p.  334'. 

*'  '  During  the  Huli,  when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among 
Hindus  of  every  class,  one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on 
errands  and  expeditions,  that  are  to  end  in  dlfappointiiient,  and 
vaife  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  person  seni.  'ihe  Huli  is  al- 
ways jn  March,  and  the  last  day  is  the  general  holiday.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  any  accpunt  of  the  origin  of  this  English  custom  ; 
but  it  is  unquestionably  very  ancient,  and  is  still  kept  up  even  in 
great  towns,  though  less  in  them  than  in  the  country :  with  us  it  is 
chiefly  con.Tned  to  the  lower  class  of  people;  but  in  India  high  and 
low  join  in  it,  and  the  late  Surajah  Dowlah,  I  am  told,  was  very 
fond  of  making  Huli  fools,  though  he  was  a  Mussulman  of  the 
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highest  rank.  They  carry  the  joke  here  so  far  as  to  send  letters, 
making  appointments  in  the  name  of  persons,  who,  it  is  known, 
must  be  absent  from  their  houses  at  the  time  fixed  upon  :  and  the 
laugh  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given."  '     P.  113. 

But  when  Mr.  Roberts  traces  the  origin  of  this  custom  beyond 
the  first  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the  earth,  we  must  indeed 
put  on  our  three  leagued  boots  to  follow  him. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  Welch  nation  is  remarkable,  that  in  nu- 
meration they  proceed  first  regularly  to  ten,  then  to  fifteen, 
then  to  fifteen  and  one  to  twenty,  and  reckon  by  twenties  not  by 
lens,  till  they  come  to  an  hundred. 


Art.    X.    The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art   to  Italy. 
A   Poem.     Bi/  Felicia  Hemans.     8vo.   pp.   46.     Murray. 
1816. 

This  is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary  merit.  The  authoress  is 
possessed  of  a  powerful  imagination  and  of  a  commanding  mind. 
Her  taste  appears  to  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  ancient 
days.  Her  periods  are  long,  and  generally  well  sustained ; 
occasionally  however  they  taper  off  towards  the  conclusion,  which 
considerably  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  preceding  beauties. 
We  will  give  her  exordium  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 

**  Land  of  departed  fame !  whose  classic  plains. 

Have  proudly  echoed  to  immortal  stx-ains  ; 

Whose  hallow'd  soil  hath  given  the  great  and  brave. 

Day-stars  of  life,  a  birth-place  and  a  grave  ; 

Home  of  the  Arts  !  where  glory's  faded  smile. 

Sheds  ling'ring  light  o'er  many  a  mould'ring  pile  ; 

Proud  wreck  of  vanish'd  power,  of  splendor  Hed, 

Majestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay,  : 

Gleams  thro'  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious  day ; 

Tho'  dimm'd  thy  brightness,  rivetted  thy  chain. 

Yet,  fallen  Italy !  rejoice  again  ! 

Lost,  lovely  Realm  !  once  more  'tis  thine  to  gaz« 

On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

"  Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades, 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades  ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  bowery  gloom. 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Virgil's  tomb  ; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Sorga's  lonely  wave, 
Swell'd  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain's  cave, 
Or  thrill'd  the  soul  in  Tasso's  numbers  high, 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry  ; 
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If  yet  by  classic  streams  ye  fondly  rove. 
Haunting  the  myrtle  vale,  the  laurel  grove ; 
Oh  !  rouse  once  more  the  daring  soul  of  song, 
Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  forgot  so  long. 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works  rever'd, 
Hallow'd  by  time,  by  absence  more  eridear'd."     P.  I. 

The  concluding  couplet,  though  it  contains  much  truth,  evinces 
very  Utile  poetry.  Our  authoress  must  learn  to  sustain  her  flight 
to  the  last.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  i^postrophe  to 
FloTence. 

"  Fair  Florence  !  Queen  of  Arho's  lovely  vale  ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale, 
And  sternly  smil'd  in  retribution's  hour, 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler's  power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Mourned  o'er  the  domes  they  rear'd  in  ages  fled. 
Those  classic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly  graced. 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  of  taste, 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien. 
Revealed  where  conquest's  lawless  tt-ack  had  been  ; 
Reft  of  each  form  with  brighter  life  iibbued. 
Lonely  they  frown'd,  a  desert  solitude. 
'     Florence  !  th'  Oppressor's  nooh  of  pride  is  o'er, 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  rio  more  !"     P.  9, 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  poem  were  we  to  omit  the 
spirited  invocatioii  of  the  Medicii. 

"  Ye,  at  whose  voice  fair  Art,  with  eagle  glahde, 
Burst  in  full  splendor  from  her  deathlike  trance  ; 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  slumb'ring  nations  wake> 
And  daring  Intellect  his  Bondage  break  ; 
Beneath  v.-hose  eye  the  Lords  of  song  arose. 
And  snatch'd  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long  repose, 
And  bade  its  pealing  energies  resound, 
With  power  electric,  through  the  realms  around ; 
Oh!  high  m  thought,  magnificent  in  soul! 
Born  to  inspire,  enlighten,  and  control; 
Cosmo,  Lorenzo  !  viuw  a  our  rrign  once  more, 
The  shrine  were  nations  mingle  to  adore  ; 
Again  th'  Enthusiast  there,  with  ardent  gaze. 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  d'ip"^.rted  days  : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding  mind, 
Seems  in  tlie  marble's  breathing  mould  enshrined ; 
Still,  with  ascendant  power,  tht^  world  to  awe, 
Still  the  deep  hmiiage  of  the  heart  to  draw ; 
To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground. 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought. 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought."     P.  IL 
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We  Mere  much  pleased  with  the  strain  of  piety  in  which  the 
poem  is  concluded.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  met 
with  any  composition  of  our  authoress.  She  has  certainly  great 
power  and  a  mind  truly  classical.  Her  fault  is  that  vvhich  a 
correct  taste  will  easily  remedy.  She  rises  too  often  into  the 
turgid,  which  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  if  the  bubble  bursts, 
the  bathos  most  assuredly  yawns  below  to  receive  the  unfortunate 
victim. 


Art.  XI.  Thanhgiritig  Ode,  January/  18,  18 16,  withvther 
Short  Pieces,  chiejiy  referring  to  recent  Public  Events.  By 
IVilHam  Wordsworth.  8vo.  pp.  64.  Longman  and  Co. 
IB  16. 

On  the  characteristic  features  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Poetry  we 
have  not  long  since  descanted  at  considerable  length.  \Ve  shall 
not  repeat  our  observations  in  this  place,  but  shall  content  our- 
selves with  remarking,  that  all  that  we  have  there  advanced  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  poems  before  us.  The  first  is  an  Ode 
for  the  Morning  of  the  Day  appointed  as  a  General  Thanksgiving, 
Jamiary,  18l6.  The  opening  invocation  to  the  sun  is  finely  con- 
ceived and  well  expressed. 

«  Hail,  universal  source  of  pure  delight ! 
*         Thou  that  canst  shed  the  bliss  of  gratitude      ' 
On  hearts  howe'er  insensible  or  rude. 
Whether  thy  orient  visitations  smite 
The  haughty  towers  where  monarchs  dwell; 
Or  thou,  impartial  sun,  with  presence  bright 
Cheer'st  the  low  threshold  of  the  peasant's  cell; 
■ — Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky 
In  naked  splendour,  clear  from  mist  or  haze. 
Or  cloud  approaching  to  divert  the  rays, 
Which  even  in  deepest  winter  testify 

'1  hy  power  and  majesty, 
Dazzling  the  visioh  that  presumes  to  gaze. 
—Well  does  thine  aspect  usher  in  the  day  ; 
As  aptly  suits  therewith  that  timid  pace. 
Framed  in  subjection  to  the  chains 
That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  God  ordains 

That  thou  shalt  trace. 
Till,  with  the  heavens  and  earth,  thou  pass  away ! 
Nor  less  the  stillness  of  these  frosty  plains, 
Their  utter  stillness,—  and  the  silent  grace 
Of  yon  etherial  summits  white  with  snow, 
Whose  tranquil  pomp,  and  spotless  purity, 
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Report  of  storms  gone  by 

To  us  who  tread  below. 
Do  with  the  service  of  this  day  accord. 
— Divinest  object,  which  the  uplifted  eye 
Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  behold  ; 
Thou,  who  upon  yon  snow-clad  heights  hast  poured 
Meek  splendour,  nor  forget'st  the  humble  vale. 
Thou  who  dost  warm  earth's  universal  mould,— 
And  for  thy  bounty  wcrt  not  unadored 

By  pious  men  of  old ; 
Once  more,  heart-cheering  sun,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 
Bright  be  thy  course  to-day,  let  not  this  promise  fail  T" 

P.  3. 

There  is  fire,  we  nould  almost  say  an  awful  strain  of  piety 
which  pervades  the  whole,  which  is  interrupted  by  fewer  of  those 
peculiarities  of  expression,  which  have  afforded^  and  with  some 
justice,  the  deriders  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  so  much  amusement. 
With  the  following  lines  we  were  much  pleased  : 

*•  Oh,  'tis  a  goodly  ordinance, — the  sight. 

Though  sprung  from  bleeding  war,  is  one  oC  pure  delight : 
Bless  thou  the  hour,  or  ere  the  hour  arrive, 
Wlien  a  whole  people  shall  kneel  down  in  prayer. 
And,  at  one  moment,  in  one  spirit,  strive 
"With  lip  and  heart  to  tell  their  gratitude 

For  thy  protecting  care, 
Their  solemn  joy — praising  the  Eternal  Lord 

For  tyranny  subdued, 
And  for  the  sway  of  equity  renewed, 
For  liberty  confirmed,  and  peace  restored  \*' 

P.  18. 

Amoncf  the  smaller  poems  we  have  some  good  lines  occa- 
sioned by  ihe  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Of  the  inscription  for  a  na- 
tional monument  we  approve ;  but  we  are  more  pleased  with  thfe 
following : 

"  The  bard,  whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawning  day, 
Yet  trained  to  judgments  righteously  severe; 
Fervid,  yet  conversant  with  holy  fear, 
As  recognizing  one  Almighty  sway: 
He  whose  experienced  eye  can  pierce  the  an*ay 
Of  past  events, — to  whom,  in  vision  clear, 
The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  appear. 
Like  nioantain  tops  whence  mists  have  rolled  away; 
Assoiled  from  all  incumbrance  of  our  time, 
Jle  only,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 
Shall  comprehend  this  victory  sublime; 
And  worthily  rehearse  the  hideous  rout. 
Which  the  blest  Angels,  from  their  penceful  clime 
Beholding,  welcomed  with  a  choral  shout."     P.  'i6> 

The 
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The  following  strain,  on  the  same  subject,  is  indeed  of  a 
higher  mood ;  we  shall  willingly  extract  it_,  as  it  does  ^li. 
Wordsworth  the  highcit  credit. 

*'  O,  for  a  kindling  touch  of  that  pure  flame 
Which  taught  the  offering  of  song  to  rise 
From  thy  lone  bower,  beneath  Italian  skies. 
Great  Filjcai/V  ! — With  celestial  aim 
It  rose,— thy  saintly  rapture  to  proclaim. 
Then,  when  the  imperial  city  stood  released 
From  bondage  threatened  by  the  embattled  east, 
And  Christendom  respired ;  from  guilt  and  shame 
Redeemed, — from  miserable  fear  set  free 
Br  one  day's  feat — one  mighty  victory. 
■ — Chaunt  the  deliverer's  praise  in  every  tongue! 
The  cross  sliall  spread, — the  crescent  hath  waxed  dim, — ■ 
He  conquering — as  in  earth  and  heaven  was  sung — 

He  CONQUEUING  THROUGH  GoD,  AND  GoD  BY  HIM. 

Ond'  e  ch'  lo  grido  e  gridero :  giugnesti, 

Guerregiasti,  e  vincesti ; 

Si,  si,  vincesti,  o  Campion  forte  e  pio^ 

Fer  Dio  vincesti,  c  ;je/'  te  vinse  Iddio. 
See  Filicaia's  Canzone,  addressed  to  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Po- 
land, upon  his  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna.  This,  and  his  other 
poems  on  the  same  occasion,  are  superior  perhaps  to  any  lyrical 
pieces  that  conteinporary  events  have  ever  given  birth  to,  those  on 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  only  excepted."    P.  37. 

From  the  specimens  of  this  collection  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  exhibit,  our  readers  will  be  decidedly  of  opiniou, 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  gained  character  by  the  poems  bony 
before  us. 


Art.  XII.  T//e  Vloxser  of  the  Wt^e.   A  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos. 
Bj/  lleur^  Ingram.     8vo.     ^iJjO  pp.     Longman.      1815. 

1  HAT  Mr.  Ingram  has  a  fair  portion  of  poetical  talent  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  deny.  His  principal  failing  is  the  want  of 
taste;  of  that  cultivated  taste  which  teaches  its  possessor 
where  to  add,  where  to  diminish  the  weight  of  poetical  or- 
nament ;  where  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  where  the  de- 
coration of  art  will  shed  the  happiest  bistre.  Li  this  we 
must  confess  jNlr.  I.  appears  to  be  deficient :  in  the  rhythm 
also  of  his  verse  he  l)etrays  an  ear  occasionally  very  incor- 
rect. Still  we  must  allow  to  our  author  his  due  proportion 
of  praise  ;  with  which  if  he  will   be  contented  for  the  present.. 

and 
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anfl   will  charitfii  his  style  and  correct  his  taste  for  the  future,  he 
nja;y  hope  for  a  due  proportion  of  poetical  honour. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  best  part  of  our  Author's  stjle,  we  shall 
give  the  following  extract ;  ratiier  a  long  one  perhapa,  but  we 
are  willing  that  Mr.  Ingram  should  have  every  fair  advantage. 

**  As  the  wide  world  its  norel  scenes  displays. 
In  gay  succession,  to  the  wond'ring  gaze. 
How  teems  youth's  vernal  season  with  delight ! 
Hope's  sweetest  visions  dance  before  the  sight. 
'1  is  rapture  all !  blue  laughs  the  summer  skjr. 
And  roseate  bow'rs,  where  lurking  Cupids  lie. 
Invite  our  feet — soft  music  floats  around ; 
In  breathless  trance,  we  drink  the  melting  sound. 
Heedless  we  run  each  tempting  bliss  to  share. 
And  Reascc's  warning  voice  is  lost  in  air. 
Where  Pleasure  leads,  we  deem  no  danger  nigh — . 
1  he  sudden  tempest  darkens  all  the  sky  ! 
The  sweeping  rains  descend,  red  lightnings  glare. 
Where  are  the  rosy  bow'rs,  that  bloom'd  so  fair  ? 
The  melting  notes,  that  won  the  captive  soul, 
And  zoneless  Pleasure,  with  her  magic  bowl  ? 
We  start,  in  terror,  from  our  fev'rish  dream  ; 
*Tis  darkness  all !  anon  the  lightning's  gleam 
Gives  to  our  view  each  fairy  bow'r  o'erthrown. 
And  faithless  Pleasure  from  our  side  is  flown. 
We  deem'd  the  sunshine  would  for  ever  last. 
And  naked,  shiv'ring,  stand,  with  fear  aghast! 
Emblem  of  life  !  whose  op'ning  blooms  so  fair. 
Till  sad  experience  proves  its  tinsel  glare  : 
As  years  increase,  coi*roding  cares  annoy, 
And,  far  between,  our  casual  gleams  of  joy ! 
Parental  lips  may  choicest  blessings  pour. 
And  friendship  wing  the  solitary  hour ; 
The  lamp  of  wedded  love  may  cheer  our  gloom. 
And  consecrate  the  gentle  joys  of  home ; 
And  childhood  innocence,  with  playful  smile. 
May  our  sad  hearts  of  many  a  pang  beguile  : 
Yet  even  these  sweet  sources  of  delight 
Charm  but  a  while,  then  sink  in  endless  night. 
Ah  !  wretched  man — scarce  has  he  dried  the  tear 
Of  fiUal  sorrow,  o'er  a  parent's  bier, 
When  Fate  prepares  a  keener  shaft  to  throw, 
A  wife's  fond  bosom  feels  the  mortal  blow ! 
As  o'er  her  coffin  rings  the  scatter'd  mould. 
His  eye  how  fix'd!  his  heart  how  deadly  cold ! 
*  Lost  wretch  !  he  cries — '  of  life's  best  solace  reft  ! 
Is  there  for  thee  one  gleam  of  comfort  left  ?' 
Hopeless,  he  lingers  round  the  closing  grave — 
Hark !  the  deep  groan  his  lab  ring  bosom  gave ! 

»Twas 
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•Twas  his  last  look  !  for  now  the  envious  dusfc 
Hides  that  Jov'd  form,  till  wake  the  sleeping  just. 
Homeward  he  turns,  with  slow,  unconscious  feet — • 
His  little  daughter  runs  her  sire  to  meet : 

*  Great  God  !'  he  sighs,  '  my  frantic  pray'r  forgive  ! 
I  pray'd  for  death — but  now  resign'd  to  live. 

This  lonely  blossom  claims  my  warmest  love, 

That  smile,  how  like  the  blessed  saint  above  I* 

E'en  while  he  folds  this  blossom  in  his  arms, 

A  secret  canker  preys  upon  its  charms : 

The  lustrous  eye,  that  mock'd  the  fading  form, 

I'he  sunken  cheek,  with  Hushing  crimson  waitR, 

He  saw,  and  shudder'd  at  the  fearful  sight ; 

In  speechless  anguish,  thro'  the  hours  of  night. 

He  watch'd  beside  the  little  sufF'Ter^'s  bed, 

TUi  this  last  solace  was  for  ever  fied  ! 

E*en  Reason's  empire  tottei-s  at  the  blow — 

Is  there  no  friend  to  sooth.e  a  father's  woe  ? 

Had  friends  appear'd  yet  friendship's  balm  were  vain. 

But  Death  had  snalch'd  them  from  this  scene  of  pain. 

Amidst  a  desert  world,  he  stalks  alone. 

And  to  the  gale,  unheeded,  pours  his  moan : 

But  Heav'n,  more  kind  than  man,  his  anguish  hears. 

And  sends  a  comforter  to  wipe  his  tears. 

Religion,  fairest  seraph  of  the  skies, 

On  wings  of  mercy  at  the  mandate  flies : 

Her  holy  whispers  hush  his  frenzied  grief. 

And  resignation  lends  its  mild  relief. 

*  'Tis  not  on  earth,'  these  holy  whispers  say. 
Where  perfect  bliss  is  found — man's  little  day 
Is  big  with  misery,  disease,  and  pain. 

And  all  his  search  for  happiness  is  vain : 
*Tis  there  1'  she  pointed  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

*  Whence  all  a  Christian's  hopes  and  fears  arise  I 
Thy  kindred,  friends,  have  pass'd  death's, gloomy  gate, 
And  there  thy  coming,  join'd  with  angels,  wait; 

And  there,  when  life's  sad  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
Thy  spirit,  freed  from  earth-born  stains,  shall  soar, 
Resume  its  former  loves,  nor  pine  in  absence  more/  ''     P.  97. 


Art.  XI n.     Ines,  and  other  Poems.     Svo.    pp.  208.     8s. 

^     Allmau.    181,6.;    .. 

This  is  a  volume  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit. 
The  verses  generaUy  flow  v.ith  ease,  occasionally  even  with  spi- 
rit. The  description  of  the  union  of  an  aged  patriot  and  a 
doaling  father  is  well  conceived. 

"  Beside 
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**  Beside  her  stood  a  noble  forrrt, 
BowHl  like  the  oak  beneath  the  storm ; 
Age,  that  had  Bcatter'd  o'er  his  brow 
Its  furrows  deep  and  wint'ry  snow. 
Had  spar'd  each  spark  of  feeling's  ray. 
Alive  to  fond  affection's  sway ; 
But  this  last  stroke  had  wounded  more 
Than  all  the  wrath  of  Fate  before  ; 
And,  worse  than  years,  or  change,  or  woe, 
Had  laid  that  lofty  spirit  low  : 
It  struck  on  every  choi'd  refin'd, 
"Which  woke  to  anguish  in  his  mind, 
"Whose  master-tone  in  union  wild. 
Blended  affection  for  his  child  ; 
With  fervour  for  his  country's  weal. 
Pure  as  her  guardian  spirits  feel  ; 
Yet  mournful  as  that  sacred  tear, 
"Which  heroes  shed  o'er  Honour's  bier  : 
But  Hope  had  turn'd  its  cheering  ray 
Far  from  his  country's  closing  day  ; 
And  shed  its  brightest,  sweetest  dawn 
Upon  his  daughter's  op'ning  morn  : 
She  was  the  day-star  o'er  his  head, 
Following  a  night  of  storms  and  dread 
Though  left  a  wreck  on  Fortune's  wave, 
That  beam  of  Hope  could  guide  and  save."   P.  108. 

The  minor  poenis  are  pretty,  and  the  thoughts  though  none 
of  them  new,  are  in  geneiai  fairly  expressed. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Days  of  Harold,  A  Metrical  Tale.  By 
Mcnjamin  Rogers.    8\o.     414  pp.     12s.     Newman.     l8lG. 

JVlR.  ROGERS  (not  as  we  should  suppose  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory)  informs  us  in  his  Preface,  that  "  despair- 
ing to  obtain  that  meed  of  applause  which  is  sometimes  bestow- 
ed by  the  frigid  commendation  of  fastidious  critics,  and  hopeless 
of  becoming  a  mental  eaterer  to  the  reader  of  erudition,  he  would 
address  himself  to  that  humble  class  who  are  pleased  they  know 
not  why,  and  care  not  wherefore." 

We  are  very  ready  to  own  ourselves  to  be  readers  of  this  class, 
and  so  that  we  are  but  pleased,  especially  in  poetry,  to  care  very 
little  for  the  cause  of  our  pleasure.  Mr.  Rogers  has  presented 
us  With  a  very  thick  octavo  vohunc,  containing,  as  we  should 
<:onceive,  some  thousands  of  verses,  wUich  if  they  have  little  in 
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diem  to  please  the  severer  critic,  have  certainly  very  little  to  dis- 
please hiui.  To  the  reader  of  erudition  Mr.  Rogers  refuses  to 
be  a  caterer,  his  Ordinary  is  open  to  more  voracious  appetites 
and  less  fastidious  stomachs.  They  therefore  who  are  inclined 
upon  these  terms  to  call  in  and  take  a  slice  of  poetry  a-Ia-mode^ 
will  not  be  displeased  with  their  fare  :  of  which  the  following  is, 
perhaps,  tlie  best  specimen,  we  shall  therefore  expose  it  ad  cap- 
tandam,  like  the  well  assorted  salad  at  the  eating-house  windowi:- 

**  The  chapel  bell  had  ceas'd  to  chime,, 
That  call'd  round,  at  vesper  time. 
In  Warwick  priory,  a  throng 
Of  canons  to  the  even-song; 
While,  on  the  sacred  altar  rais'd    ■ 
Tall  waxen  tapers  palely  blaz'd, 
The  swelling  organ,  heaa'd  to  sound, 
Breath'd  a  full,  solemn  strain  around,, 
That  sung  upon  the  chanter's  ear 
A  prelude  cadence  sweet  and  clear. 
Already,  too,  a  lovely  band 
Of  female  choristers,  their  stand 
Had  taken  in  the  choir,  to  sing 
Their  notes  harmonious — answering 
Hesponsive  to  the  fuller  strain 
Rais'd  by  the  priestly  choral  train ; 
■  And  as  the  prelude  tones  expir'd. 
While  in  the  distance  they  retir'd, 
_,    .  Their  dying  echoes  gently  stole 

Impressive  on  each  hearer's  soul ; 
Restraining  fancy,  prone  to  rove* 
And  lifting  thought  to  realms  above* 
While  music's  whisper  yet  remain'd, 
And  silence  and  attention  reign 'd. 
The  organ's  diapason  swell 
Again  was  heard  the  choir  to  fill. 
And  straight  with  one  accord  the  throng 
Eais'd  solemnly  this  vesper  .song, 

*'    FULL.   CHORUS, 

'*'■  Triune  Deitv,  we  bend 

Low  before  thy  throne  of  light  S 
■^ain  our  anthems  would  ascend 

To  reach  thy  courts  in  regions  bright. 

.     **    SEMICHORUS, 

**  Holy  Virffin !  saints  on  bieh. 

Lend  us  a  celestial  strain 
To  aid  the  humbler  minstrelsy 

Arising  from  this  lowly  train  ! 

i.,  "    RESPi)>f5£. 
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"    RESPONSE. 

"  How  shall  human  accents  speak 
Glories  passing  human  thought? 

How  vain  the  tribute,  cold  and  weak. 
By  mortals  to  his  footstool  brought ! 

"    SOLO. 

*'  Sun  be  veil'd  !  thy  piercing  rays, 
Shining  with  effulgent  beams, 

But  faint  and  coldly  speak  his  praise, 
With  whose  high  praise  creation  teems. 

*'    RESPONSE. 

*'  Gentle  ev'ning's  milder  face. 
Leading  forth  the  train  of  niglit. 

Shall  bid  the  wond'ring  gazer  trace 
His  powr  in  countless  orbs  of  light. 

"    PULL    CHO.vUS. 

"  Thus,  when  mighty  angels  roll 

Heav'ns  together  as  a  scroll, 

And  suns  and  worlds  are  pass'd  away, 

And  evening  never  dims  the  ray 

That  lights  an  everlasting  day, 

Great  First  Cause  !  thou  still  must  be, 

Th'  immortal  soul  of  immortality!" — P.  257. 


Art.  Xy.  Songs,  and  occasional  Poems,  on  various  Subjects, 
Ihj  Captain  Halt,  oj  the  Indian  Army,  12mo.  £30  pp. 
Gs.     Black  and  Co.      181 6. 

V  APTAIN  Hall  having  given  us,  in  bis  title  page,  the  words 
Quid  nos  nocebit  tcntare,  a  motto,  as  we  conceive,  equally  clas- 
sical in  its  origin  and  correct  in  its  Latinity,  proceeds  to  dedi- 
cate the  volume  to  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Captain  Ha!l  has  been 
in  India,  we  regret,  therefore,  that  he  did  noi  leave  his  poeti- 
cal effusions  to  console  his  distant  friends.  VW  are  of  0|.>inion 
thnt  they  would  have  succeeded  belter  in  India  than  in  Kngland. 
Tl))s  may  arise,  indeed,  from  our  depraved  taste ;  but  we  must 
fiiirly  own"  our  opinion  that,  however  flourishing  the  martial  lau- 
rels of  Captain  Hall  nmy  be,  he  has  been  un-ucresst'ul  in  his 
attempt  to  intertwine  them  with  the  poetic  bay.  The  best  spe- 
cimen, perhaps,  in  the  volume,  is  an  address  upon  the  opeuuig 
of  a  new  Subscription  Theatre  at  Calcutta. 

"  In  distant  climes,  you  can't  expect  our  boards, 
'  Can  offer  scenes,  which  Drury's  fame  affords ; 

But 
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But  though  we've  not  the  force  of  Kemblc's  art, 
Kor  Siddons*  tragic  powers,  to  charm  the  heart, 
Our  zeal  to  please  shall  ev'ry  fear  suppress. 
We  may  deserve,  though  not  cot7iinand  success. 
Then  let  this  stage  be  destined  to  impart 
iSuch  scenes  alone,  as  meliorate  the  heart, 
T'  exclude  all  bad  examples  from  our  play, 
Plots  which  corrupt !  and  maxims  which  betray  ! 
Licentious  manners  strictly  to  forbid. 
And  welcome  xicorth,  and  honour  in  their  stead ! 
To  live  in  error,  since  the  world  began, 
Has  been  th'  inevitable  lot  of  man  : 

If  then  that  none  unblemish'd  you  can  find, 

Be  to  our  failings,  generously  kind; 

By  your  applause  be  all  our  fears  allayed, 

At  your  command,  we  blossom  or  we  Jade  f 

But  hold !  a  star  upon  our  dawn  appears, 

To  chase  our  doubts,  and  dissipate  our  fears  ! 

Since  she  has  blest  these  shores,  each  drooping  flovv'r 

Revives  again,  to  bloom  with  double  power ; 

Long  may  she  live,  each  virtue  to  impart, 

And  prove  a  source  of  joy  to  every  heart ! 

Hail  to  the  day ;  which  welcbm'd  to  our  coast. 

The  statesman's  model,  and  the  soldier's  boast ; 

Propitious  hour,  when  Erin\s  friend  appear'd. 

By  Prince  and  People,  equally  revered ! 

They,  patriot  like,  each  selfiwh  aim  withstood. 

And  gave  their  Country's  pride,  for  India's  good  .' 

Since  he  has  deign'd  our  efforts  to  befriend, 

We  cannot  fail  to  conquer  in  the  end  : 

Then  let  it  be  our  object  to  beguile 

Each  drooping  moment,  by  the  Drama's  sraile. 

By  tales  of  woe,  to  win  th'  attentive  ear, 

Excite  to  joj/,  or  claim  the  pearly  tear; 
T'  expose  each  folly  clearly  to  our  eyes. 

And  by  such  lessons,  teach  us  to  be  wise ; 

The  charms  of  virtue  boldly  to  proclaim, 

And  point  to  all,  the  envied  road  to  fame  ! 

To  1/oii,  with  anxious  hope,  we  trust  our  cause. 

Cheer  us  v/ith  smiles,  and  greet  us  with  applause ; 

While  deep  engruited  in  our  breasts  shall  live. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  tlie  boon  you  give."     P.  82. 


Art.  XVI.  On  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Exfre/nitie.^,  re- 
quiring  the  different  Operations  uf  Amputation,  with  their 
After-treatment :  establishing;  the  Advantages  of  Amputation 
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on  the  Field  of  Battle  to  the  Delay  usually  recommended. 
Sec.  Sic.  ^S)<:.  Kit h  four  explanatory  Plates.  By  G.  J. 
Guthrie.     8vo.     384  pp.     12s.     Longman  and  Co.     J815. 

1  HE  treatise  before  us  is  evidently  the  result  of  thought  and 
experience,  the  style  is  clear  and  good,  and  die  knowledge  which 
It  will  impart  to  the  stndent  in  military  tmrgery  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. With  some  opinions  however  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  we 
may  not  wholly  coincide,  though  with  a  man  of  so  much  science 
and  experience  we  should  with  hesitation  differ.  In  his  chapter 
upon  the  amputation  of  the  limb  at  the  hip  joint  we  see  much 
to  admire  and  commend,  though  perhaps  he  may  call  our  cour- 
age into  question,  as  we  confess  ourselves  not  sufficiently  bold  to 
feel  a  desire  of  witnessing  its  performance.  We  could  add  a 
successful  case  which  has  happened  within  our  own  knowledge 
to  the  list  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  where  the  operation  was  performed 
by  a  very  skiiful  and  eminent  surgeon  at  Stafford.  The  man  re- 
covered, and  lived  six  months,  dying  at  last  of  a  fever,  apparently 
unconnected  with  the  wound.  We  need  not  however  hint  to  Mr. 
Guthrie  that  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  constitutional  powers  this 
very  fever,  a  typhus  as  we  believe,  might  justly  be  traced.  A 
case  indeed  could  very  rarely  occur  in  which  we  could  wish  to  see 
the  operation  performed,  and  in  no  case  should  we  ever  expect 
to  see  the  patient  survive  a  year,  even  though  the  wound  itself 
should  be  totally  healed. 

Mr.  Guthrie  strongly  recommends  immediate  amputation  in 
all  doubtful  cases  among  the  recently  wounded.  In  this  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  much  farther  than  his  cotemporaries 
would  allow.  We  consider  it  the  most  safe,  and  certainly  the 
most  merciful  mode  of  proceeding.  The  preservation  of  a  limb, 
could  we  be  sure  of  preserving  it,  which  wuuld  entail  suffering 
and  pain  upon  a  poor  soldier  through  the  remainder  of  his  days^ 
can  be  no  act  of  mercy;  especially  when  amputation  would  cer- 
tainly restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  easy  and  comfortable 
life,  at  the  expence  only  of  a  limb.  A  lunb  is'indted  most  pre- 
cious, but  we  doubt  whether  both  in  domestic  and  military  sur- 
gery, it  is  at  all  to  be  put  into  competition  with  ease  and  health. 
The  following  are  Mr.  G.'s  observations  on  the  case. 

«  After  other  buttles,  in  which  I  have  had  the  care  of  fractures 
of  the  femur,  the  success  bas  not  been  so  great,  but  they  were 
generally  under  less  advantageous  circmnstances ;  and  from  the 
sum  of  knowledge  thus  acquired  on  many  occasions,  I  am  induced 
to  believe,  that  in  this  injury,  amputation  oii-ht  to  be  a  more  fre- 
quent operation  tharTit  is  at  present;  and  I  think  I  am  borne  out 
in  this  supposition  by  the  above  statements,  and  by  the  '^eneral 
©pinion  of  my  brethren  farmed  durinj^^  the  peniniular  war. 

«  I  thiflk 
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^  I  think  it  will  also  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
allow  the  advantage  and  safety  of  primary  operations ;  that  if  the 
thirty-six  of  the  forty-three  who  died  and  have  only  partially  re- 
covered, had  been  amputated  on  the  first  day,  the  country  would 
have  had  at  least  twenty-five  stout  men,  able,  for  the  most  part, 
to  support  themselves  by  their  labour,  instead  of  five,  or,  at  most, 
ten,  who  will  not  be  entirely  dependent  upon  their  pensions  and 
parishes  for  their  subsistence. 

♦'  As  secondary  amputation  is  totally  inadequate  to  produce  this 
effect,  the  patient  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  amputation 
performed,  when  necessary,  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  the  heat  of 
the  weather  be  great,  as  in  the  summer  of  the  Peninsula,  Asia,  or 
America,  the  hospital  to  which  the  patient  must  be  removed,  at 
some  distance,  the  means  of  conveyance  bad,  or  the  wounded 
very  numerous,  it  is  better  to  amputate,  even  in  a  doubtful  case-; 
and  if  the  surgeon,  by  following  this  rule,  should  even  cut  off"  a 
limb  that  might  have  been  saved,  he  will  be  amply  compensated 
by  the  preservation  of  a  number  of  lives,  that  would  be  lost  by 
delay  under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 

"  In  regard  to  officers,  some  little  more  latitude  is  to  be  granted 
than  the  above  suggestions  allow ;  for  as  they  can  often  procure 
cool  apartments  in  summer,  good  conveyance,  plentiful  attendance, 
and  the  best  professional  advice,  all  of  which  are  occasionally 
wanting  to  soldiers  ;  cases  of  disease  and  injury  will  always  succeed 
jn  a  greater  proportion  with  them  than  with  private  soldiers  in  hos- 
pital ;  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  counteract  my  opinions  in 
cases  that  are  really  serious. 

'*  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  a  surgeon,  unaccustomed  to 
the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds,  or  the  patient  himself,  whei^ 
he  sees  but  a  small  wound,  that  amputation  is  necessary ;  and  as 
cases  of  success  have  been  heard  of  by  all,  whilst  the  fatal  ones 
are  buried  in  oblivion,  many  officers  will  not  chuse  to  submit  to  it, 
and  will  rather  hazard  their  future  health  and  happiness,  and  un- 
dergo the  most  dreadful  sufferings,  for  months,  to  save  a  limb, 
which,  when  cured,  and  their  wishes  are  obtained  as  far  as  cir- 
Gumstances  will  permit,  they  find  a  useless  burthen,  and  a  source 
of  inconvenience  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

•*  Wounds  from  musket-balls,  injuring  the  lower  part  of  the 
bone,  without  communicating  with  the  joint,  do  not  require  pri- 
mary amputation ;  they  are  proper  cases  for  delay,  except  there 
be  great  destruction  of  parts. 

*'  Wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  with  fracture  of  the  great  boneg 
composing  it,  from  musket-balls,  require  amputation,  as  I  do  not 
consider  excision,  of  the  knee-joint  likely  to  succeed  in  military 
practice ;  or,  if  k  succeed  in  art  individual  case,  ever  to  become 
general,  from  the  great  cai-e,  quietude,  and  attention  it  requires, 
independent  of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes  the  patient.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  relief  for  wounds  of  this  kind 
is  tq  be  obtained  by  amputating  the  limb  ;  and,  from  an  extensive 
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practice  in  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  with  fracture  of  the  articu- 
lating surface  of  tlie  femur  or  tibia,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing amputation  to  be  imperiously  demanded,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  performed  with  the  least  possible  delay  consistent  with  propriety ; 
and  on  no  account  should  the  surgeon  wait  to  give  the  wound  a 
trial ;  for  I  most  solemnly  protest  1  do  not  remember  a  case  do 
Tvell  in  which  I  knew  the  articulating  end  of  the  femur  or  tibia  to 
be  fractured  by  a  ball  that  passed  through  the  joint,  although  I 
have  tried  great  numbers,  even  to  the  last  battle  of  Toulouse.  I 
know  that  persons  wounded  in  this  way  have  lived,  for  a  recovery 
it  cannot  be  called,  where  the  limb  is  useless,  bent  backward,  and 
a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  distress,  after  several  months 
of  acute  suffering,  to  obtain  even  this  partial  security  from  impend- 
ing death ;  but  if  one  case  of  recovery  should  take  place  in  fifty, 
is  it  any  sort  of  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  ?  or,  is  the  preserving  of  a  limb  of  this  kind  an  equivalent 
for  the  loss  of  one  man  ?  The  ansv/er  is,  I  believe,  clear,  and  the 
practice  ought  to  be  as  decisive  ;  for  secondary  amputation  offer? 
not  half  the  chance  of  success,  and  many  will  not  outlive  the  in- 
ilammatory  symptoms  and  fever  that  ensue.  I  am  aware  that  this 
point  has  been  much  argued,  but  the  practice  of  the  peninsular 
war  has  been  so  great  and  so  decisive,  that  the  opinion  of  all  the 
surgeons  of  the  British  army  of  experience,  is  for  immediate  ara-« 
putation  in  cases  of  this  kind."     P.  193, 


Aylt.  XVII.  The  Pharmacopaids  of  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin  Colleges^  translated  into  English ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  sjjstcmatic  Arrangement  of  the 
Materia  Medico,  Tables  of  changed  Names,  and  a  Posolo- 
gical  Table.  Bij  John  Thomson,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  293. 
8s.  Anderso!!,  Edinburgh;  Lougniau  and  Co.  Jjondon.   1813. 

X  O  Medical  students  ond  to  all  those  who  dabble  a  little  in  tlig 
ars  rncdendi,  this  will  prove  a  very  tiscfid  publication,  as  it  pre- 
sents in  one  point  of  view  the  Phnpnacopoeias  of  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  ar.d  Dublin  Colleges,  with  several  useful  tables, 
exhibiting  the  natr.es  as  tlicy  formerly  stood  and  as  they  now 
stand.  The  work  is  in  English,  but  why  the  Posological  table 
(a  magnificent  word  this  for  a  table  of  doses)  should  be  in  J^atin 
\\p  cannot  divine. 
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Art.  XVIII.  J  Foi/age round  the  World, from  1805^0  1812; 
in  'which  Japan,  Kamschatka,the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  were  visited,  Jni/ndijig  a  Narrative  of 
the  Authors  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Sannack,  Sfc.  Bj 
Archibald  Campbell.  Illustrated  bij  a  Chart.  8vo.  288  pp. 
9s.  Constable^  Edinburgh  ;  Longman  and  Co.  London.  ]8lG. 

We  are  well  pleased  to  recall  our  attention  from  the  ordinary 
routes  of  modern  tourists,  to  those  parts  of  the  of  the  globe  which 
have  of  late  years  been  so  much  neglected.  The  narrator  of 
this  tale  is  a  conmion  sailor,  who  is  now  in  a  very  humble  situa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  but  falling  into  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
literary  gentleman,  was  enabled  by  his  assistance  to  present  the 
world  with  a  well  digested  account  of  bis  adventures.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  relation  is  that  which  describes  his  visit  to 
the  Sauduich  Island.  Of  his  reception  at  Wahoo,  we  shall  ex- 
tract the  following  account. 

"  We  weighed  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  passing  between 
the  islands  of  Morokai  and  Ranai,  reached  the  harbour  of  Hana- 
roora,  on  the  south  side  of  Wahoo,  the  same  evening. 

"  A  number  of  natives  came  off,  as  usual,  the  moment  the  ship 
hove  in  sight.  King  Tamaalnnaah  was  in  a  large  double  canoe  ;  on 
his  coming  alongside,  he  sent  his  interpreter  on  board  to  announce 
his  arrival. 

"  The  captain  immediately  went  to  the  gangway  to  receive  his 
jnajesty,  and  shook  hands  with  him  when  he  came  upon  deck. 

"  He  was  on  this  occasion  dressed  as  a  European,  in  a  blue  coat 
and  grey  pantaloons. 

•'  Immediately  on  his  coming  on  board,  the  king  entered  into 
earnest  conversation  with  the  captain.  Amongst  other  questions, 
he  asked,  whether  the  sliip  v/as  English  or  Ainerican  ?  being  in- 
formed that  she  was  Russian,  he  answered,  '  Meitei,  meitei,'  or 
Very  good.  A  handsome  scarlet  cloak,  edged  and  ornamented 
with  ermine,  was  presented  to  him  from  the  governor  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands.  After  trying  it  on,  he  gave  it  to  his  attendants  to  be 
taken  ashore.  I  never  saw  him  use  it  afterwards.  In  other  canoes 
came  Tamena,  one  of  his  queens,  Crymakoo,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  other  officers  of  inferior  rank. 

"  JMy  appearance  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  com- 
passion of  tiie  queen  ;  and  finding  it  was  my  intention  to  remain 
upon  the  islands,  she  invited  me  to  take  up  my  residence  in  her 
house.  I  gladly  avai.ed  mj^self  of  this  offer,  at  which  she  ex- 
pressed much  pleasure  ;  it  being  a  great  object  of  ambition  amongst 
the  higher  rankslo  have  white  people  to  reside  with  them.  Vv'^hcn 
^he  ship  was  brought  to  anchor,  she  sent  m?  ashore  in  one  of  her 
iparioes. 

"  Captoiii 
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*'  Captain  Hagemeister  recommended  me  at  the  same  time  to 
the  notice  of  the  king,  by  informing  him,  that  I  could  not  only 
make  and  repair  the  sails  of  his  vessels,  but  also  weave  the  cloth 
of  which  they  were  made. 

"  The  king  assured  him  that  I  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  how  well  he  performed  his 
promise. 

"  Upon  landing,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  country,  so  different  from  the  barrenness  of  the  Fox 
islands.  The  village  of  Hanaroora,  which  consisted  of  several 
hundred  houses,  is  well  shaded  with  large  cocoa  nut  trees.  The 
king's  residence,  built  close  upon  the  shore,  and  surrounded  by  a 
pallisade  upon  the  land  side,  was  distinguished  by  the  British 
colours  and  a  battery  of  sixteen  carriage-guns,  belong  to  his  ship, 
the  Lilly  Bird,  which  at  this  time  lay  unrigged  in  the  harbour. 
This  palace  consisted  merely  of  a  range  of  huts,  viz.  The  king's 
eating-house,  his  sleeping. house,  the  queens'  house,  a  store,  pow- 
der-magazine, and  guard-house,  with  a  few  huts  for  the  attendants, 
all  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

*'  At  a  short  distance  were  two  extensive  store-houses,  built  of 
stone,  which  contained  the  European  articles  belonging  to  the 

king. 

"  I  was  conducted  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  two  queens. 
It  consisted  of  one  large  apartment,  spread  v/ith  mats,  at  one  end 
of  which  the  attendants  of  both  sexes  slept,  and  at  the  other  the 
queens  occasionally  slept  when  the  king  was  in  the  morai. 

"  They  and  their  attendants  always  eat  here,  and  Tamena 
wished  me  to  join  them  ;  but  as  I  had  been  informed  by  Crymakoo, 
that  if  I  did  so,  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  with  men,  I  resolved 
to  decline  her  offex*. 

"  The  Neva  remained  in  the  harbour  three  months,  during 
■which  time  I  ate  my  victuals  on  board.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
having  completed  a  cargo  of  provisions,  consisting  of  salted  pork 
and  dried  taro  root,  she  sailed  for  Kodiac  and  Kamschatka.  1  was 
then  invited  by  the  king  to  take  my  meals  in  his  eating-house,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  desired  a  young  American,  of  the  name  of 
"William  Moxely,  who  understood  the  language,  to  eat  along  with 
me  to  act  as  my  interpreter.  The  king's  mode  of  life  was  very 
simple;  he  breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  noon,  and  supped  at 

sunset. 

"  His  principal  chiefs  being  always  about  his  person,  there  were 
generally  twenty  or  thirty  persons  present ;  after  being  seated  upon 
mats,  spread  on  the  floor,  at  dinner  a  dish  of  poe,  or  taro  pud- 
ding, was  set  before  each  of  them,  which  they  ate  with  their  fin- 
gers, instead  of  spoons.  This  fare,  with  salt  ttsh  and  consecrated 
pork  from  the  morai,  formed  the  whole  of  the  repast,  no  other 
food  being  permitted  in  the  king's  house.  A  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  with  boiling  potatoes,  were  however  alvvays  set  down  before 
Moxely  and  rae,  by  his  majesty's  orders.  lie  concluded  his  meal 
' "  bv 
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by  drinking  half  a  glass  of  rum,  but  the  bottle  was  immediately 
sent  away,  the  liquor  being  tabooed,  or  interdicted  to  his  guests. 
The  breakfast  and  supper  consisted  of  fish  and  sweet  potatoes. 

"  The  respect  paid  to  the  king's  person,  to  his  house,  and  even 
to  his  food,  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
mode  of  living. 

*'  Whenever  he  passed,  his  subjebts  were  obliged  to  uncover 
their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  same  ceremony  took  place  upon 
their  entering,  or  even  passing,  his  residence  ;  and  every  house 
which  he  entered  was  ever  after  honoured  with  the  same  marks 
of  respect.  Once,  when  employed  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Davis, 
making  a  loom  for  the  king,  I  observed  him  passing,  and  being 
ignorant  of  this  custom,  requested  him  to  enter  and  observe  my 
progress ;  but  he  declined  doing  so,  informing  me  of  the  conse- 
quence. He  therefore  seated  himself  at  the  door,  till  I  brought 
out  my  work  for  liis  inspection. 

"  When  his  food  was  carrying  from  the  cooking-house,  every 
person  within  hearing  of  the  call  Noho,  or  Sit  down,  given  by  the 
bearers,  was  obliged  to  uncover  himself,  and  squat  down  on  his 
hams*. 

"  This  ceremony  was  particularly  inconvenient  when  the  water 
used  in  the  king's  house  was  carried  past  ;  there  being  none  of  a 
good  quality  near  Hanaroora,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  from  the 
mountains,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  calabash  carriers  were 
obliged,  when  any  person  appeared  in  sight,  to  call  out,  Noho. 
They,  however,  ran  past  as  quick  as  they  could,  not  to  detain  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  so  unpleasant  an  attitude. 

**  White  people  were  not  required  to  pay  these  honours,  though 
scrupulously  exacted  from  the  natives. 

•'  Tamaahmaah  was  most  attentive  in  performing  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  constantly  attended  the  Moral  on  the  taboo  days, 
which  took  place  about  four  times  each  month.  The  ceremonies 
lasted  one  day  and  two  nights  ;  during  which  time  no  person  was 
permitted  to  pass  the  bounds  of  the  Moral. 

•'  When  the  king  was  absent  on  these  occasions,  I  did  not  ex- 
perience the  same  attention  as  at  other  times ;  the  attendants 
became  very  remiss  in  providing  my  dinner,  and  I  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  go  without  it  altogether. 

"  1  accompanied  the  king  once  to  the  Moral ;  but  not  relishing 


"  *  Scotice,  '  on  his  himkers.'  The  emphatic  word  used  by 
the  author  in  describing  this  particular  mode  of  genuflexion,  and 
which  has  no  English  synonym  into  which  it  can  be  translated  is 
thus  defined  by  Jamieson  :  '  To  sit  with  the  hips  hanging  down- 
wards, and  the  weight  af  the  body  depending  on  the  knees.'  "~- 
Scot.  Diet,  verb  Hunkers. 

«<  <  Wi'  ghastly  e'e,  poor  Tweedle-dee, 
Upon  his  hunkers  bended.'  " — Burns. 

she 
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the  confinement,  and  being  unwilling  to  make  complaints,  I  rc^ 
moved,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  house  of  Isaac  Davis, 
a  Welshman,  who  had  been  above  twenty  j-ears  upon  the  island, 
and  remained  with  him  till  the  king  gave  me  a  grant  of  land  about 
six  months  afterwards."     P,  126. 

The  manners  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  described  in  a 
manner  with  which  llie  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased. 

<«  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  have 
been  repeatedly  described  by  much  abler  observers  ;  but  my  long 
residence  has  given  me  opportunities  of  noticing  many  thing 
which  have  escaped  others  ;  and  to  these  I  shall,  as  much  as 
possible,  confine  my  remarks. 

"  The  natives,  although  not  tall,  are  stout  and  robust  in  their 
make,  particularly  those  of  the  higher  rank ;  their  complexion  is 
nut  brown,  and  they  are  extremely  cleanly  in  their  persons.  They 
are  distinguished  by  great  ingenuity  in  all  their  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  by  a  most  persevering  industry. 

"  They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  Erees,  or  chiefs, 
and  the  Cannakamowree,  or  people.  The  former  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land,  tlie  latter  are  all  under  the  dominion  of  some 
chief,  for  whom  they  work  or  cultivate  the  ground,  and  by  whorrt 
they  are  supported  in  old  age.  They  are  not,  however,  slaves,  or 
attached  to  the  soil,  but  at  liberty  to  change  masters  when  they 
think  proper. 

"  The  supreme  government  is  vested  in  the  king,  whose  power 
seems  to  be  completely  absolute.  He  is  assisted  by  the  principal 
chiefs,  whom  he  always  keeps  about  his  person ;  many  of  these 
have  particular  departments  to  attend  to  ;  one  chief  took  charge 
of  the  household,  and  appointed  the  different  surveys  to  be  per- 
formed by  every  individual  ;  another,  named  Covveeowranee,  acted 
as  paymaster  ;  his  province  was  to  distribute  wages  and  provisions 
amongst  the  people  in  the  king's  service 

"  An  elderly  chief,  of  the  name  of  Naai,  took  a  general  charge 
of  the  whole,  and  was,  in  fact,  prime  minister.  He  was  commonly 
called  Billy  Pitt  by  the  white  people,  and  was  by  no  means  pleased 
when  they  addressed  him  by  any  other  appellation. 

"  The  principal  duties  of  the  executive  were,  however,  entrust- 
ed to  the  priests ;  by  them  the  revenues  were  collected,  and  the 
laws  enforced.  Superstition  is  the  most  powerful  engine  by  which 
the  latter  purpose  is  effected  ;  actual  punishment  being  rare.  I 
knew  only  one  instance'  of  capital  punislunent ;  which  was  that  of. 
a  man  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  Moral.  Having  got 
drunk,  he  quitted  it  during  taboo  time,  and  entered  the  house  of 
a  woman.  He  was  immediatel}^  seized,  and  carried  back  to  the 
Morai,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out.  After  remaining  two  days 
in  this  state,  he  was  strangled,  and  his  body  exposed  before  the 
principal  idol. 

"  The  method  of  detecting  theft  or  robbery,  affords  a  singular 
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instance  of  the  power  of  superstition  over  their  minds.  The  party 
who  has  suffered  the  loss  applits  to  one  of  the  priests,  to  whom  he 
presents  a  pig,  and  relates  his  story, 

"  The  following  ceremony  is  then  performec! :  The  priest  begins 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  green  woi.d  upon  each  other,  till,  by  the 
friction,  a  kind  of  powder,  like  snufF,  is  produced,  which  is  so  hot, 
that,  on  being  placed  in  dry  grass,  and  blown  upon,  it  takes  fire  ; 
with  this  a  large  pile  of  wood  is  kindled,  and  allowed  to  burn  a 
certain  time.  He  then  takes  three  nuts,  of  an  oily  nature,  called 
tootooee ;  having  broken  the  shells,  one  of  the  kernels  -s  thrown 
into  the  fire,  at  which  time  he  says  an  anana,  or  prayer:  and  while 
the  nut  is  crackling  in  the  fire,  repeats  the  words,  Muckeero:o 
kanaka  ai  kooee,  that  is.  Kill,  or  shoot  the  fellow.  The  same  ce- 
remonies take  place  with  each  of  the  nuts,  provided  the  thief  does 
not  appear  before  they  are  consumed. 

"  This,  however,  but  seldom  happens  ;  the  culprit  generally 
makes  his  appearance  with  the  stolen  property,  which  is  restored 
to  the  owner,  and  the  offence  punished  by  a  fine  of  four  pigs. 
He  is  then  dismissed,  with  strict  injunctians  not  to  commit  the 
like  crime  in  future,  under  pain  of  a  more  severe  ponalty.  Tiie 
pigs  are  taken  to  the  Moral,  where  they  are  offered  up  as  sacrifi- 
ces, and  afterwards  eaten  by  the  priests. 

^  *'  Should  it  happen  that  the  unfortunate  criminal  does  not  make 
his  appearance  during  the  awful  ceremony,  his  Hite  is  inevitable ; 
had  he  the  whole  island  to  bestow,  not  one  word  of  the  prayer 
could  be  recalled,  nor  the  anger  of  the  Etooah  appeased.  The 
circumstance  is  reported  to  the  king,  and  proclamation  made 
throughout  the  island  that  a  certain  person  has  been  robbed,  and 
that  those  who  are  guilty  hare  been  prayed  to  death. 

"  So  firm  is  their  belief  in  the  power  of  these  prayers,  that  the 
culprit  pines  away,  refusing  to  take  any  sustenance,  and  at  last 
falls  a  sacrifice  to  his  credulity. 

"  The  priests  also  p.-rutice  medicine.  Bathing  is  their  great 
specific.  If  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  be  carried  to  the  sea,  he  is 
washed  with  salt  water.  The  oil,  extracted  from  a  nut,  called 
tootooe,  is  used  as  a  purgative;  and  a  black  mineral  substance,  re- 
duced to  a  powder,  as  an  emetic.  This  is  very  powerful  in  its 
effects  ;  half  the  quantity  that  can  be  laid  on  a  sixpence  forming 
a  sufficient  dose. 

"  I  have  but  few  particulars  to  give  of  their  religious  opinions. 
Their  principal  god,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  creation  of  the 
world,  is  called  Etooah  ;  and  they  have  seven  or  eight  subordinate 
deities,  whose  images  are  in  the  Moi*ai,  and  to  whom  offenngs 
are  made  as  well  as  to  the  Etooah.  Their  names  I  cannot  recollect. 
"  They  believe  in  a  future  state,  where  they  will  he  rewarded 
or  punished  for  their  conduct  in  this  life.  Their  belief  in  t!ie  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  has  already  been  remarked.  During  the  time  I 
lived  with  the  king,  it  was  reported  that  some  person  had  prayed 
him  to  death  ;  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this,  the  daugh- 
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tfcr  of  a  chief  prostrated  herself  before  the  house,  and  turning 
towards  the  setting  sun,  prayed  with  great  fervency.  I  did  not 
then  understand  the  language,  and  imagined  that  she  was  address- 
in*^  that  luminary ;  but  William  Moxely  explained  that  part  to  me. 
She  said.  How  could  the  sun  rise  and  set,  or  the  moon  perform 
her  revolutions,  if  there  were  not  some  Superior  Being  who  regu- 
lated their  motions. 

"  They  have  a  tradition  of  a  general  deluge.  According  to 
their  account,  the  sea  once  overtlowed  the  whole  world,  except 
Mouna  Kaa,  in  Owhyhee,  and  swept  away  all  the  inhabitants  but 
one  pair,  who  saved  themselves  on  that  mountain,  and  are  the 
parents  of  the  present  race  of  mankind.''     P.  168. 

The  natives  appear,  from  Campbell's  account,  to  be  making 
no  inconsiderable  progress  towards  civilization.  There  are  about 
sixty  whites  on  t!ie  island.  Fire-arms  are  in  constant  use,  and  no 
contemptible  navy  of  decked  vessels  rides  in  the  harbour. 

The  narrator  appears  to  have  been  a  very  intelligent  and  en- 
quiring man.  His  relation  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
one  who  had  so  little  advantages  of  education.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, on  this  account  less  valuable  or  less  amusing.  We  prefer 
truth  in  general  to  the  charms  of  style  or  to  the  powers  of  ima- 
gination, and  especially  in  a  traveller. 
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AiiT.  I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation,  and  on, 
the  moral  Attributes  of  the  Creator;  with  particular  Re- 
ference to  the  Jewish  Histori/,  and  to  the  Consistency  of  the 
Frinciple  of  Population  with  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of 
the  Deity.  By  J.  Bird  Sumner,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  352  and  393.      ll.  Is.     Hatchard.     1816. 

AliT.  11.  An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,, 
possessed  of  infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness;  and 
deducing  from  the  whole  Subject,  the  most  important  prac-> 
tical  Irferences.  By  Wm.  Laurence  Brown,  D.  D.  Priu' 
cipal  of  Marischal-College  and  Universitij  of  Aberdeen,  S^c. 
S^c.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  414  and  383.  ll.  Js.  J.Hamilton, 
London;  and  A.  Brown  and  Co.  Aberdeen.     1816. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1807,  an  advertisenient  was  inserted 
ill  several  public  papers,  announcing  to  the  literary  world,  that, 
"  A  gentleman  had  bequeathed  a  sum,  not  less  than  12001.  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  who  should  write,  and  lay  before  the 
judges,  to  be  appointed  as  after  mentioned,  a  Treatise,  which 
ehali,  by  them,  be  determined  to  have  the  most  merit,  upon 
the  followhig  subjects,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  viz. 

"  The  Evidence  that  there  is  a  Being,  all-powerful,  wise^ 
and  good,  by  whom  every  thing  exists;  and,  particularly,  to 
obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  zcisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity;  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  considerations  inde- 
pendent of  written  Revelation  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  from 
the  Revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  from  the  whole,  to 
point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary  for,  and  useful  to  man- 
kind." 
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To  the  second-best  Treatise,  the  testator  further  bequeathed 
"  a  sum,  not  less  than  4001.  after  deducting  therefrom  the  ex- 
pence  of  printing,  binding,  or  purchasing  300  copies  of  each 
of  the  said  Treatises." 

This  munificent  bequest  did  not  proceed  from  one  of  that 
class  of  persons,  who,  after  an  irregular  life,  attempt  to  pur- 
chase the  pardon  of  heaven  by  posthumous  charities ;  by  giv- 
ing away  \vhat  it  is  impossible  tor  them  any  longer  to  enjoy  ; 
what,  indeed,  before  the  donation  can  be  made,  has  ceased  to 
be  theirs,  except  by  a  fiction  of  the  law.  Of  such  legacies, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  testator's  selfishness  was 
less  mischievous  at  the  close,  than  it  had  usually  been  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Neither  was  Mr.  Burnett,  (for  his  n:ime  has 
been  made  public,  notwithstanding  his  express  injunction  to 
the  contrary),  induced  to  make  this  bequest  by  ostentatious  mo- 
tives. He  had  desired  that  his  name  should  be  kept  secret; 
but  the  curiosity,  and  the  acquaintance  with  each  othei's  affairs, 
so  characteristic  of  the  narrow  society  of  a  provincial  town, 
Hiade  comphance  with  this  part  of  his  will  impracticable;  and, 
to  avoid  the  evil  of  a  garbled  account  of  the  transaction,  the. 
principal  executor  authorized  Dr.  Brown  to  prefix  to  his  publi- 
cation, such  details  as  he  might  think  proper. 

From  this  narrative  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Burnett  was  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  and,  at  the  age  of  21,  commenced  business  in  his 
native  town,  under  the  unfavourable  circumstance  of  his  father's 
failing  at  the  same  time  for   a  very  large  sum  ;  that  by  patient 
industry,  and  with  the  help  of  a  good  character,  the  result  of 
that  industry,  he,  in  the  course  of  httle   more  than  20  years, 
had  cleared  such  a  sum  as  enabled  him,  jointly  with  a  prospe- 
rous brother,  to  pay  off  his  father's  creditors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  individuals,  whose  severe  conduct  to  the  father 
justified  his  sons,  as  they  seem  to  have  thought,  in   making  a 
distinction,  where   there   was   no    legal  claim.     Having    satis- 
fied this  duty,  and  left  to  his  nearest  relation  a  small  landed 
estate  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,    M  r.   Burnett 
felt^  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour,  for  such  useful  purposes  as  his  benevolent  disposition 
might  suggest.     To  the  poor  he  had  given  liberally  durmg  that 
part  of  his   life    which   found  him   possessed   of    the    means. 
Dr.  Brown  supposes  him  to  have  spent  3001.  annually  in  chari- 
table donations  ;  but  he  also  gave,  what  was  no  less  uselul  than 
money, "  he  appropriated  one  or  two  hours  every  day  to  the  hear- 
ing of  their  cases,  and  to  their  relief."     The  property  devoted 
by  his  will  to  permanent  charitable  establishments,  principally 
intended  to  benefit  the  Neighbouring  poor,  and  apparently  with 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  proper  objects  for  this  kind  of  re- 
lief 
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lief,  amounted  to  700I.  per  annum.  A  temporary  deduction  from 
t!ie  income  of  these  different  charities  was  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate, till  it  should  be  sufficient  for  his  two  prizes  ;  so  that 
though  Mr.  Binnett  ditd  in  1784,  it  was  not  till  1807,  that, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  subject  for  the  Prize-essays 
was  made  public;  and  a  period,  which  fell  but  little  short  of 
the  Horatian  rule,  was  very  properly  allowed  for  tiie  composi- 
tion of  the  Essays.  The  power  of  electing  three  judges,  who 
should  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  such  treatises  as 
might  be  laid  before  them,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Tes- 
tator's Trustees,  and  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  his  native  place.  Amongst  these  Dr.  Brown,  the  author 
of  the  Essay  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  was  naturally  placed 
as  principal  of  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Dr.  B.  was,  it  appears,  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attend- 
ing at  the  election  of  the  judges,  bat  recommended,  in  a  letter, 
*'  that  two  judges  should  be  selected  from  two  of  the  other 
ihree  Scottish  Universities,  and  one  from  England  ;"  at  the 
same  time  positively  declining  the  office  of  judge,  if  ofl'ered  to 
himself. 

The  electors  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  their  absent  colleague,  but  elected  the  three 
judges  from  their  own  body  ;  two  of  them  Professors  in  Ma- 
rischal College  ;  the  third.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Brown's  conduct  and  advice  was  both  prudent  and  deli- 
cate; and  he  appears,  farther,  to  have  behaved  liberally  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  declining  to  put  that  gentleman  to  the  expence  of 
paying  for  the  300  copies  of  Dr.  B.'s  treatise ;  an  expence 
which  the  will  fixed  on  the  person  obtaining  the  second  prize. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  for  us,  (and  becomes  the  more  so, 
as  w  hat  has  been  just  noticed  inclines  us  to  consider  Dr.  Brown 
as  a  vvoitliy  and  excellent  man,  filling  a  very  respectable  situa- 
tion in  a  very  creditable  manner),  that  the  public  will  require 
from  us  an  explicit  and  rather  detailed  statement  of  our  rea- 
sons for  placing  Dr.  Brown's  treatise  below  Mr.  Sumner's,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  a  unanimous  decision  on  the  part  of  these 
select  judges.  If  our  present  article  should  fall  under  Dr. 
Brown's  eye ;  and,  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  observes,  there  is  al- 
ways  some  good-natured  acquaintance  ready  to  prevent  one's 
overlooking  an  unfriendly  criticisni,  he  must  blame  the  partia- 
lity of  those  friends,  whose  decision  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  re- 
verse. We  would  not  be  understood  to  suppose  any  intentional 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  From  ditierent  portions  of 
Dr.  Brown's  treatise  we  can  easily  imagine  him  to  be  a  very  im- 
pressive preacher;  aod,  when  an   Essay  ou  Theological  ques- 
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lions,  from  the  pen  of  one  whom  these  judges  had  long  been  m 
the  habit  of  cinisidering  as  a  powerful  divine,  was  found  to  be 
in  the  list  of  those  on  whose  merits  they  were  authorized  to  de- 
cide, their  expectations  would  be  such,  as  to   make  them  mis- 
give ever}'  feeling  which  should  happen  to  arise  m   favour  of 
rival  candidates.     This  may  account  for  that  preference   which 
has   been  shewn  to   Dr.  Brown's  treatise  over  Mr.   Sumner's, 
which,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  no  common  variety  of  taste  or 
judgment  could  saiisfiictonly  explain.     Instead  ot"  an  argumen- 
tative work,    Dr.   Brown   has   produced   a  long   sermon ;   he  is 
constantly  running  off  from  the  point  which  his  plan  required  him 
to   d  scuss,  nito   connnon-place   declamation.      Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  holds  forth   an  expectation  of  deep  and  subtle  meta- 
physical disquisition;  he  prepares  for  the  contest  with  much  so- 
lemnity;   states   the  question   m   syllogistic  form;    clears   the 
ground,  by  a  series  of  digressions  ou  the  errors  which  his  fan- 
cied opponents  may  commit,  and  on  the  fallacies  v\  Inch  he,  the 
Doctor,  is  prepared  to  detect ;  and  enters  the  field  with  a  for- 
midable display  of  hard  words  and  crabbed  terms,  defined  anew 
for  the  purpose.     But,  when  the   reader  has  summoned  all  his 
powers  of  attention,  and  supporting  his  forehead  with  his  hands, 
is  prepared  toi   conviction   and  a  head-ache  ;  he  is  surprized  to 
see  the  Doctor,  after  a  little  preluding,  fling  away  his  armour; 
declare,  that  his  antagonist  cannot  seriously  intend  to  combat  his 
assertion ;  and,  in  the  next  chapter,  congratulating  himself  oa 
his  victoty. 

llie  commencement  of  his  Essay  affords  a  perfect  exampl* 
of  this  singular  mode  of  conducting  an  argument ;  or  of  esta- 
blishing, as  he  calls  it,  a  '^  metaphysical  j;roo/ of  the  existence 
of  God."  In  Chapter  I.  we  are  prepared  tor  the  discussion, 
by  elaborate  definitions  <if  necessary  and  coiifinge/it  existence  of 
ielf  and  derived  existence,  of  cause,  causalitj/f  and  causation. 
Cl  ap.  II.  is  entitled  "  Metaphysical  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God."  We  advance  to  the  assertion,  that  a  loorld  exists.  We 
are  then  summoned  "  to  apply  the  established  principles  to  the 
case  before  us,"  but  a  question  which  occurs  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, (and  for  the  solution  of  which  tliis  metaphysical  appara- 
tus shouhl  seem  to  have  been  expressly  prepared),  viz.  Whether 
the  world  can  be  self-produced,  is  only  replied  to  by  calling  it, 

"  A  proposition  so  absurd,  that  to  state  it  is  sufficient  for  its 
rejection.     A  child  would  not  admit  it.'' 

We,  then,  beat  about  the  main  point  for  some  time,  meeting 
indeed  with  some  very  sensible  remarks,  but  tracing  out  with  dif- 
ficulty a  disjointed  argument;  and  when  we  expect,  after  a  series 
•i"  neijatioiis,  that  the  proof  will  be  laid  before  us  in  regular  or- 
der. 
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<?er,  and  brought  to  a  methodical  conchision^  the  tram  of  reason- 
ing and  the  chapter  break  off  thus  : 

"  To  discover  the  original  cause  of  all,  we  must  leave  this  suc- 
cession, and  find  a  self-existent  Being,  wlio  has  given,  to  men,  to  «««'- 
mals,  and  to  every  fart  of  nature,  that  limited,  dependent,  and  con,' 
tingent  existence  which  they  possess.  We  must  find  God  !  I  shallj 
next,  consider  the  principal  schemes,  or  inventions  of  Atheism,  to 
account  lor  the  world."     VoL  I.  P.  6Q. 

Yet,  unfinished  as  the  argument  proper  to  the  second  chapter 
is  left  by  this  sudden  tern^ination,  the  third  begins  with  a  trium- 
phant declaration,  that  i!»pinosa,  Toland,  and  other  atheists 
*'  have  been  refuted  in  the  last  chapter,"  since  their  "  opinions 
will  be  found  to  involve  all  the  absurdities  there  supposed." 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  particular  wish  of  Mr.  Burnett,  to 
provide  future  generations  with  an  answer  to  those  difficulties  and 
otijections  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deiti/ ,  which 
had  probably  at  times  perplexed  himself.  He  had  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  reflected,  that 

*•  Though  objections  against  the  evidence  of  Christianity  are  m-ost 
seriously  to  be  considered,  yet  objections  against  Christianity  itself 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  frivolous  :  almost  all  objections  against  it, 
€xcepti7ig  those  which  are  alleged  against  the  pni-ticular  proofs  of  its 
eomingfrom  God,"     Butler's  Analogy,  Part  II.  Chapter  3. 

From  the  same  profound  reasoner  he  might  have  learnt,  that  to 
defend  the  wisdom  and  goodness  ot  God,  Irom  objections  founded 
on  particular  poi lions  of  his  moral  government  which  come  un- 
der our  view,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  immediate,  nor  even  of  the  ultimate  good 
tendency  of  those  parts  of  the  general  scheme.  For  upon  sup- 
posiiion  of  a  moral  constitution  of  nature,  and  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  it,  analogy  suggests  and  makes  it  credible,  that  tins  go- 
vernment must  be  a  system,  as  distinguished  from  a  number  of 
single  unconnected  acts  of  distributive  justice  and  goodness  ;  and 
likewise,  that  it  must  be  a  scheme,  so  imperfectly  cornprthenaedj 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  our  limited  insight  mto  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  system  is  conducted,  affords  a  direct  general 
answer  to  all  objections  against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  it. 

*'  If  a  man,  contemplating  any  one  providential  dispensation, 
njohich  had  no  relation  to  any  others,  should  object,  that  he  discerned 
in  it  a  disregard  to  justice,  or  a  deficiency  ot  goodness ;  nothing 
would  be  less  an  answer  to  such  objection,  than  our  ignorance  in 
other  parts  of  providence,  or  in  the  possibilities  of  things,  no  way 
related  to  what  he  was  contemplating.  But  when  we  know  not, 
but  the  parts  objected  against  may  De  relative  to  other  parts  un- 
known 
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known  to  us;  and  when  we  are  unacquainted  with  what  Is,  in  the 
nature  of  tiie  thing,  practicable  in  the  case  before  us  ;  then  our  ig- 
norance is  a  satisfactory  answer  ;  because  some  unknown  relation, 
or  some  unknown  possibility,  may  render  what  is  objected  against, 
just  audgood  ;  nay,  good  in  the  highest  practicable  degree." 

Butler's  Analogy,  Part  I.  Chapter  7. 

Satisfied  with  the  validity  of  this  reasoning,  modern  defenders 
of  Christianity  have  generally  linuted  their  labours  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  evidences  in  favour  of  revelation.  The  declared  object 
of  Mr.  Burnett's  bequest,  made  it  proper  that  candidates  for  his 
prizes  should  pay  more  attention  to  popular  objections  aud  appa- 
j-cnl  difficulties.  Of  the  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  a  revela- 
tion, Mr.  Sumner  has  selected  the  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished the  Mosaic  from  every  other  legislative  system  ;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  we  cannot  account,  with  any  lolera- 
ble  degree  of  plausibility,  for  the  existence  of  the  Jewibhlavv  and 
religion,  but  by  conceding  the  truth  of  the  history  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  choice  does  credit  to  Mr.  Sumner's  discernment,  since  it 
affords  several  topics  well  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of 
every  class  of  readers  ;  and  to  convince  those,  who  need  convic- 
tion, to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  already  be  ieve.  JBy  com- 
prising Bishop  VVarburton's  argument,  and  avoiding  tht-  extrava- 
gancies of  that  able  but  frequen'ly  fanciful  controversitdist,  he  has 
brought  it  within  the  reach,  and  made  it  palatable  to  numbers 
\\ho  would  shrink  from  the  peiusal  of  a  «oik  of  such  magnitude 
as  "  the  Divine  Legation,"  or  would  be  too  fastidious  to  follow 
M'it'j  (\i\e  attention  and  respect  a  writer,  whose  digressions  and  oc- 
casional errors  thev  could  not  overlook.  Mr,  S.  has  not,  how- 
ever,  confined  himself  to  the  Warburtonian  argnmei;t,  in  his  rea- 
sonings in  favour  of  the  Divine  commission  of  Bjoses.  His  pro- 
cess assumes  the  following  form. — I.  It  is  probabU,  on  the  sup- 
position t!;at  a  Creator  exists,  that  he  would  communicate  to 
n^ankind  some  account  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  purpose  for 
■which  they  were  created — We  have  a  history,  piofessing  to  have 
"been  written  by  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jcxvs;  which  re- 
lates, that  our  globe,  and  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  was 
created  by  an  Aimigiity  Agent  described  by  the  Author,  as  God. 
— All  necessity  for  argument  retpecting  the  cxislencc  of  a  su- 
i";reme  Creator  is  therefore,  precluded,  if  this  history  is  admitted 
to  be  true.  — 11.  T!io  trut!)  of  this  history  snu.l  be  conceded;  — 
for,  if  not  true,  it  is  the  production  cither  of  an  enthusiast  or  of  a 
crafty  impostor.  Now,  tiiat  an  eiitlius  ast  could  not  l)e  self  de- 
ceived itito  a  lielicf  of  many  of  the  wuiider^,  which  liic  writer  a( 
lh;s  history  declares  himself  to  have  witnessed,  is  too  obvious  to 
ijttd  arguii;g;  but  Mr.  Sumner  proves,  llral  a  politic  impostor 
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«rever  would  have  selected  for  enactment  such  a  singular  code  of 
Jaws:  and,  lastly,  thit  there  is  no  probability,  that  either  an  im- 
postor or  an  enthusiast  could  have  been  found,  capable  of  pro- 
mulgating so  pure  and  sublime  a  system  of  religion  and  morality. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  woi  k  will  serve  as  an  interesting  spe- 
cimen of  th.e  manner  in  which  Mr,  Sumner  has  maintained  the 
argument,  of  which  we  have  thus  given  the  outline. 

"  Suppose  it  granted,  for  the  present,  that  a  Creator  exists  ;  only 
two  suppositions  can  be  entertained  :  either  man  was  turned  naked 
and  ignorant  into  the  world,  with  less  power  to  provide  for  his 
comfort  and  subsistence  than  the  lowest  savage  whom  modern  dis- 
coveries have  brought  to  our  acquaintance ;  or  he  was  instructed, 
through  the  agency  of  his  <  'reator,  in  the  means  of  supplying  his 
immediate  wants,  and  of  performing  the  various  purposes  of  hiis 
being. 

**  If  we  embrace  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  we  must  believe 
that  tiiis  world,  and  all  it  contains,  .was  created  without  any  defi- 
nite or  assignable  object :  that  its  intelligent  inhabitants  were  sum- 
moned into  life,  aiid  then  immediately  abandoned  by  their  Maker, 
retaining  no  connexion  with  him,  either  during  the  short  period  of 
their  earthly  existence,  or  after  it.  If  we  reject  this  idea,  as  incon- 
sistent with  all  reasoning  as  to  the  probable  operations  of  Divine  in- 
telligence ;  then  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Creator  would 
leave  some  memorial  of  himself  in  a  world,  which,  as  forming  a 
part  in  the  comprehensivescheme  of  his  providence,  he  beholds  with 
regard  and  interest.  It  is  evident  however,  that  as  mankind  alone, 
of  ail  the  inhabitants  oi"  the  earth,  are  gifted  with  intelligence, 
mankind  alone  can  hold  any  connexion  with  an  intelligent  Creator. 
To  them  there^bre  we  must  look  as  the  chief  objects  of  creation, 
find  as  the  depositaries  with  whom  the  records  of  it,  supposing  such 
an  event  to  have  taken  place,  would  be  left,  to  be  handed  down  by 
them  from  age  to  age."     Vol.  I.  P.  29. 

"  The  Hebrew  nation,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  v/orld,  presents  a  spectacle,  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  pure  simplicity  of  its  theology,  than  for  the  singularity  of  its 
political  constitution,  'i  he  familiarity  with  their  history,  which  wa 
acquire  in  early  infancy,  weakens  the  force  of  the  impression  which 
the  annals  and  civil  government  of  the  Hebrews  must  infallibly  ex-? 
cite  in  a  philosophical  mind,  if  the  account  of  them  were  conveyed 
to  us  at  a  period  of  maturer  judgment,  and  viewed  in  sober  compa- 
rison with  the  other  records  of  antiquity.  From  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness, error,  and  dispute ;  from  a  scene  of  licentious  worship  and  de- 
grading superstitions,  we  turn  to  an  unhesitating  faith,  and  a  sub- 
lime devotion  :  all  around  is  a  desert,  a  wilderness  and  gloom  •  from 
the  centre  of  which,  the  Hebrew  polity  rises  before,  set  up  like  a 
pillar  to  record  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  God  who  de- 
mands the  homage  of  his  creatures.''  Vol.1.  P.  53. 
^'  Such  was  the  design  of  the  Hebrew  pohty.  Whatever  was  its 
ib  '  origiriy 
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origin,  its  professed  olject  was  undeniably  to  render  its  membera 
living  testimonies  of  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  The  only  inquiry  therefore  is  respecting  its  origin.  Had 
Moses,  its  founder,  any  other  light  upon  the  subject  than  the  light 
of  reason  ?  Did  he,  of  his  own  purpose,  appoint  a  polity,  and  insti- 
tute a  civil  government,  to  honour  the  Creator,  and  commemorate 
the  creation  :  or,  had  he  divine  commission  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
cords of  this  fact  among  the  Israelites  ;  and  had  they  themselves  such 
undoubted  evidence  of  this  commission,  as  induced  them  to  receive 
him  as  their  legislator,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  laws  ? 
That  they  had  this  evidence,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove.  For, 
though  the  miracles  in  question,  being  contrary  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, cannot,  we  are  told,  be  received  as  true,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Jews  alone ;  yet,  in  weighing  the  internal  evidence  of  the  law, 
we  are  subject  to  no  imposition.  That  a  commonwealth  really  ex- 
isted, of  which  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  was  acknowledged  as 
the  founder  and  protector ;  that  it  abounded  in  laws  providing  for 
his  worship,  and  guarding  against  the  idolatry  of  other  nations;  are 
facts,  upon  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Neither  do  I  despair  of  showing  that  the  existence  of  such  a  polity 
as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  is  in  itself  a  complete  proof  of  the  fact 
which  it  professes  to  record.''     Vol.  I.  P.  60, 

"  The  object  prevailing  through  the  Hebrew  polity,  is  entirely 
different  from  that  which  legislators  have  commonly  proposed  to 
themselves  ;  and  antiquity  furnishes  no  example  of  a  state,  the  prin- 
cipal scope  of  whose  laws  was  the  maintenance  of  the  belief  of  a 
Creator,  or  indeed  in  which  that  belief  was  at  all  inculcated  with  a 
confidence  any  way  comparable  to  that  expressed  by  Moses.  This 
circumstance  alone,  it  will  be  owned,  gives  reasonable  grounds  for  a 
presumption  of  its  having  a  different  origin  from  that  of  other  civil 
governments.  And  this  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  words  emr 
ployed  to  the  persons  who  were  to  observe  the  law :  words  address- 
ing them  as  actual  witnesses  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conveyed 
to  them,  and  by  which  its  divine  appointment  was  proved  to  their 
complete  conviction  :  a  confirmation,  strengthened  by  the  reflection, 
that  no  period  has  been,  or  can  be,  specifically  assigned,  when  a  fa- 
brication so  gross  as  a  forged  history  and  fabulous  ^rcl^ives  coul4 
be  imposed  upon  them."     Vol.  I.  P,  87, 

In  the  following  section  Mr.  S,  points  out,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  provisional  sanctions  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  and  the  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  coiirse  of  nature  on  which  they  conlideutly 
rely. 

"  Every  lawgiver,"  he  observes,  '*  consults  for  the  observance 
of  his  statutes,  by  such  penal  enactments  as  he  has  within  his 
power  ;  and  would  be  more  anxious  to  establish  a  belief  of  the  cer- 
tainty, than  even  of  the  severity,  of  his  punishments.  For  this  rea- 
son it  was  that  the  terrors  of  future  judgment  were  called  in, 
to  assist  the   inadequacy  of  human  justice,    by  some    of  the 
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ajielent  lawgivers;  and  to  assure  offenders  that  the  vengeance, 
which  must  necessarily  prove  often  tardy  and  uncertain  on  this  side 
the  grave,  will  be  sure  and  swift  on  the  other. 

*'  Moses,  however,  relies  on  this  vengeance  as  immediate ;  and 
employs  the  sanction  of  a  retributive  providence  as  securel}',  as  if 
he  held  the  lightning  in  his  own  hands,  and  wielded  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world.  All  his  enactments  iiinply  that  sort  of  depend- 
ence on  divine  interposition,  which  could  not  be  derived  from  auj 
experience  of  the  usual  course  of  events.''     Vol.  I.  P.  90. 

*'  The  duration  of  the  whole  civil  polity  is  made  dependent  oa 
the  adherence  of  the  people,  not  to  the  established  form  of  govern-  - 
ment  by  magistrates  and  elders,  but  to  the  established  worship  ;and 
its  dissolution  is  represented  as  consequent,  not  on  a  violation  of  the 
political  ordinances,  or  moral  code,  so  much  as  on  a  departure  from 
that  allegiance  which  was  due  to  God,  as  the  author  of  the  whole, 
and  on  a  dereliction  of  the  worship  which  he  had  appointed  as  suit- 
ed to  the  immateriality  of  his  essence,  and  as  calculated  at  the  same 
time  to  inspire  an  habitual  conviction  of  his  superintending  power." 
—Vol.  I.  P.  92. 

The  nature  of  the  laws  to  which  Moses  attaches  such  great 
importance,  is  also  very  remarkable. 

"  The  laws  which  common  experience  proves  to  be  the  safe- 
guards of  a  nation,  and  which  patriotic  legislators  have  desired  to 
sanction,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives,  relate  to  the  na- 
tional defence,  the  political  economy,  the  frugal  dispensation  of  the 
revenues,  or  the  social  duties  of  the  citizens.  But  in  the  Mosaic 
pode,  all  these  bulwarks  of  security  are  either  totally  unprovided 
for,  or  comparatively  neglected.  The  Hebrews  were  preparing  to 
take  possession  of  a  country  by  conquest,  and  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  surrounded  with  implacable  enemies;  yet  no  pains 
are  taken  to  secure  or  discipline  a  national  army."  Vol.  I. 
P.  94, 

Mr.  S.  farther  observes,  that  the  rewards  which  Moses  holds 
out  to  obedience,  are  such  temporal  blessings,  as  it  would  have 
been  absurd  in  any  ordinary  legislator  to  offer ;  and  that  he  not 
only  overlooks  human  means  of  securing  imtional  success  and 
stability,  but  superadds  enactments  which  must,  in  every  human 
view,  have  directly  tended  to  render  the  Israelites  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemi€s.  Such  are  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  command  that  all  the  men  of 
the  country  should  leave  the  frontier  exposed,  by  attending  the 
central  place  of  worship  in  a  body  three  times  a  year,  from 
which  our  author  draws  this  conclusion. 

"  That  as  nothing  could  account  for  the  ohject  of  the  polity,  ex- 
cept the  truth  of  the  accompanying  history,  so  the  peculiar  provisions 
can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  they  were  really  estabhsh- 
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ed  by  the  command  of  the  Creator,  and  supported  by  his  power." 
Vol.1.  P.  117. 

Mr.  S.  next  considers  the  consequences  produced  on  the  people 
themselves,  by  making  a  pure  behef  in  God  the  main  object  of 
legislation.  ^ 

"  From  the  opinions  respecting  the  Creator  prevalent  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  from  the  peculiar  relation  he  was  believed  to  bear 
toivards  them,  resulted  a  species  of  literature  almost  exclusively 
their  own  in  its  nature,  and  entirely  so  in  its  excellence.  The  same 
belief  accompanies  and  spiritualizes  their  national  worship,  and  in- 
spires their  personal  devotions  ;  the  same  belief  pervades  and  regu- 
lates their  morality.  If  no  account  existed  of  the  introduction  and 
reception  of  tliis  belief,  not  forming  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers, 
or  a  detached  sect  of  philosophers,  but  the  settled  faith  of  the  whole 
people ;  its  singularity  would  offer  a  reasonable  subject  of  wonder 
and  inquiry.  'Ihe  account,  however,  given  by  the  Kebrev/;s  them- 
selves, is  sufficient  to  explain,  not  only  the  existence  of  tiieir  pecu- 
liar beliei",  but  its  universality  and  eflect."     Vol.  I.  P.  173, 

He  proceeds  to  shew,  that  this  account  ii  tlie  only  one,  wliich 
can  give  a  probable  explanation  of  these  peculiarities — that  it  is 
incredible,  that  Moses  could  have  invented  so  rlausiUe  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  or  so  pure  a  system  of  belief ;  that  it  is 
equally  incredible,  tiiat  he  should  have  learnt  them  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  from  his  own  countrymen,  unless  the  Israelites  had 
been  already  favoured  by  a  Divine  revelation. 

The  result  of  these  examinations,  into  the  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  commission  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  shall 
form  our  last  quotation  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Sumner's  treatise. 

*'  After  this  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  object  professed 
by  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  of  the  peculiarities  attiending  his  po- 
lity ;  of  its  effect  upon  the  people,  displayed  in  their  religious  feel- 
ings, their  writings,  and  their  morals;  and  of  tlie  impossibility  of 
accounting  for  the  singular  excellence  of  the  doctrines  inculcated 
in  the  law,  indepcndenily  of  divine  assistance:  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert,  that  all  reasoning  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  human  man- 
ners in  similar  circumstances,  and  all  historical  experience  as  to  the 
course  of  the  human  mind,  is  directly  violated,  if  we  deny  that  the 
law  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Hebrews  was  established  by  divine 
interference,  to  keep  up  among  that  people  the  memory  of  the  crea- 
tion. 

**  On  a  general  view,  it  cannot  certainly  seem  an  improbable 
case,  that  the  Creator  ofthe  world  slivjuld  maintain  among  a  parti- 
cular people  the  history  of  the  original  creation  ;  that  he  should 
rescue  that  people  from  bondage  by  miraculous  interposition,  in 
order  to  furnish  them  with  indubitable  evidence  of  his  protection 
^and  power ;  that  he  should  assign  them  a  specific  residence,  and 
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prescribe  to  their  observance  peculiar  ceremonies,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  extraordinary  providence  by  which  he  had  proclaimed  them  the 
chosen  depositaries  of  the  truth  intrusted  to  them  ;  or  that  he  should 
forbid  them,  under  pain  of  grievous  national  misfortunes,  from 
apostatizing  to  the  senseless  idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
but  enjoin  them  to  worship  one  God,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  had  given  them  such  sensible  evidence  of  his  existence.  This 
is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Hebrew  story,  which  carries  with  it,  I 
must  think,  no  strong  offence  against  probability ;  even  if  no  phae- 
nomenon  were  solved  by  its  truth, and  no  difficulties  embarrassed  its 
rejection ;  even  if  the  historical  testimony  were  less  clear,  or  the 
internal  evidence  less  decisive. 

"  It  is  worth  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recapitulate  here  some 
of  the  articles  of  that  creed  we  must  abide  by,  if  we  reject  the  di- 
vine commission  of  Moses.  We  must  believe,  first,  that  this  law- 
giver struck  out  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  Morld  confessedly 
more  rational  and  consistent  than  any  other,  but  which  none  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  could  arrive  at,  even  with  all  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  collision  of  intellect  in  a  thinking  and  reasoning 
age  ;  which  none  of  them  either  taught  their  disciples,  or  gave  any- 
evident  proof  of  believing  themselves  :  that  Moses,  however,  was  so 
firmly  convinced  of  its  truth,  as  to  take  the  singular  resolution  of  in- 
stituting a  civil  polity  for  the  professed  purpose  of  maintaining  it ; 
and  that  he  enforced  his  belief  with  such  authority,  as  to  persuade 
the  nation  to  coincide  with  his  views,  and  to  ratify  a  system  of  laws, 
which  supposed,  throughout  their  whole  fabric,  a  deviation  from  the 
usual  course  of  events,  and  which  must  tead  to  national  destructioa 
if  events  did  not  deviate  from  their  usual  order:  that  they  received 
statutes,  for  example,  binding  them,  on  pain  of  capital  punishment,  to 
abstain  on  certain  appointed  seasons,  not  only  from  business  and 
amusement,  but  even  from  hostility  and  self-defence,  although  they 
were  surrounded  by  inveterate  enemies  ;  to  leave  their  land  unculti- 
vated every  seventh  year,  and  to  desert  their  abodes  and  go  up  to 
^heir  capital  annually,  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  which  they  knew  no  more  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
under  dread  of  the  Creator's  vengeance  and  power,  of  which  they 
had  no  other  proof  than  their  legislator's  word.  Still,  however,  that 
nothing  did  occur  to  contradict  the  assertions  of  the  law,  or  the  be- 
lief it  enjoined  ;  but  that  tlie  effect  of  this  anomalous  legislation  was 
to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  family  of  theists  among  a  world  of  idola- 
ters: to  exhibit  a  people  in  no  other  respects  superior  to  their 
neighbours,  except  in  their  religious  faith  and  v/orship,  but  in  these 
points  leaving  all  other  nations  in  comparative  darkness,  v/hile  they 
enjoyed  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun:  a  people  which  served  an  im- 
material Creator,  and  maintained  a  firm  reliance,  botli  national  and 
persona!,  upon  his  power;  and  who  displayed,  both  in  the  principle 
and  purity  of  their  morals,  their  individual  sense  of  the  existence  of 
£  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of  mankind."     Vol.  I.  P.  2^0. 
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One  peculiarity,  of  some  importance  in  the  point  of  view,  ia 
\nhich  Mr.  S.  has  considered  those  which  he  has  noticed,  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  overlooked  by  him.  It  is  this,  that  the 
Mosaic  Dis()ensation  declaredly  looks  forward  to  another  and  a 
better,  which  was  in  due  time  to  succeed  it.  Governments, 
merely  of  human  institutions,  terminate  in  themselves,  and  respect 
solely  the  particular  interests  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
founded.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy,  to  look  btyond 
itself;  to  refer  to  another  system;  and,  which  is  extraordinary, 
though  a  partial  institute,  intended  more  immediately  for  one 
liighly  favoured  people,  it  refers  us,  and  with  a  willing  muid,  to  a 
future  system,  whose  object  was  to  be  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind*.  The  Legislator  himself,  (Deut.  xviii. 
14 — 19)  announces  and  commands  ol>edience  to  a  future  Re« 
former  of  his  laws. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Art.  III.  An  Aecoitnt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul  and  its 
Dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartar)/,  and,  India,  comprising 
a  Viezv  of  the  Afghan  Nation,  and  a  History  of  the  Door- 
ai/nee  Monarchy.  By  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  Poona,  and  late  Envoy  to  the  King  of  Caubul.  4to. 
51.  los.  6d.     Longman  and  Co.     1815. 

As  soon  as  the  menace  of  Bonaparte,  with  respect  to  our 
oiiental  possessions,  became  a  matter  of  notoriety,  the  atten- 
tion and  vigilance  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  necessarily 
and  immediately  employed  to  counteract  his  designs,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  meditated  mischief.  To  this  attention,  and  this  vigi- 
lance, the  public  are  indebted  for  a  much  more  enlarged  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  and  people,  to  the  north-west  of  Hindos- 
tan,  than  they  before  enjoyed.  VVe  welcome,  of  course,  with  cor- 
diality, all  these  accessions  to  our  geogiaphical  stores,  and  hope 
that  the  progress  which  has  of  late  been  made,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Company,  may  be  extended  to  many  regions,  with 
which  our  acquaintance  is  still  very  limited  and  imperfect. 

Had  that  enterprizing  traveller,  Mr.  Brown,  survived  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  he  had  in  view,  the  countries  of  Turkistan, 
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*  Craven's  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensa- 
,  tions,  Chap.  8, 
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Boccara.and  Samarcand,&c.  wouldhave  been  explored,  and  made 
known  to  us.  Tliese  places,  which  seem  ahnost  inacc  ssible 
from  Europe,  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  penetrated  from  Hmdos- 
tan,  and  not  iinprobably,  perhaps,  through  the  kingdom  of  Cau- 
bul,  of  which,  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  given  us  in  this  voiume,  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  account.  Indeed,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  that  a  more  valual)le  performance,  has  not  often  been 
presented  to  the  pubhc,  wheihtr  we  consider  the  important  con- 
tributions which  it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  oriental  geogra- 
phy, the  great  variety  of  its  communications,  the  agreeableness 
of  its  narrative,  or  the  perspicuity  of  its  detail. 

It  shall  be  our  endeavour,  to  give  as  concise,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  satisfictory  ;in  analysis  of  this  work,  as  the  nature  of  its 
multiphed  contents  will  admit. 

To  many  English  readers,  the  very  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caubul,   is  not  only  not  at  all   familiar,  but  perhaps,  entirely 
unknown.     It  is  of  very  great  extent,    being  bomided  on  tha 
north  byTuikistan  and  Boccara,  on  the  south  by   Belochistart 
and  Sind,  on  ihe  east  by  Hindostaa,  and  on  the  west  by  Persia. 
But  here  it  ought  to  be  premised,  and  we  hope  to  be  forgiven 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  that  we  have  not  adopted  his   syiitem  of 
orthography,  as  to  proper  names,  but  to  prevent  our  readers 
from  being  perplexed,  have  followed  that  in   ordinary  use.     It 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  our  enlightened  countrymen,  who 
have  made  these  perilous  and  remote  excursions,  have  not  adopt- 
ed some  uniform  mode  of  writing  the  names  of  eminent  places 
and  personages.     But  of  the  more   distinguished  authors,  who 
have  obliged  the  world  with  the  result  of  their  travels  in  Asiatic 
regions,  no  two  are  entirely  agreed   in  the  orthography  of  tha 
names  above  introduced.     It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  author  of  this  publication,  writes  Khorassaun,  Toorkistaun, 
Bokhaura,  Deily,  &c.  2cc. 

Few  of  our  readers  at  all  versed  in  oriental  affairs,  but  must 
Generally  know  the  itinerary  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  It  was 
from  this  place,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  proceeded  in  his  long  and 
fatiguing  expedition. 

He  first  entered  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  by  the  tributary  pro- 
vince of  Bickaneer,  of  which  the  capital  has  the  same  name. 
Tins  the  traveller  visited.  It  is  altogether  a  miserable  country  ; 
nor  does  the  province  of  Buhauulpoor,  which  next  succeeds, 
much  excel  it ;  this  last  is  thus  described  : 

*'  The  common  inhabitants  are  Jauts.     The  upper  classes   are 
Rathore  Raujpoots.      ihe  former  are  little,  black,   and  ill-looking, 
and  bear  strong  appearances  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.     The 
latter  are  stout  and  handsome,  with  hooked  uoses,  and  Jewish  fea- 
ture*. 
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tures.     They  are  haughty  in  their  manners,  very  indolent,  and 
ahnost  continually  drunk  with  opium. 

"  The  stock  consists  of  bullocks  and  camels,  which  last  are  kept 
in  nuDjerous  herds,  and  are  used  to  carry  loads,  to  ride  on,  and 
even  to  plough  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  desart  rat  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  for  its  numbers,  though  not  for  its  size  ;  the  innu- 
merable iioles  made  by  these  animals,  where  the  ground  is  solid 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  are  indeed  a  serious   inconvenience  to 
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horseman,  whom  they  distress  even  more  than  the  heavy  sand.  It 
is  more  like  a  squirrel  than  a  rat,  has  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  tail, 
and  is  often  seen  sitting  upright,  with  its  fore  feet  crossed  like  a 
kangaroo.  It  is  not  unlike  the  jerboa,  but  is  much  less,  and  uses 
all  its  feet.  It  is  not  pecuhar  to  the  desart,  being  found  in  most 
sandy  places,  on  the  west  of  Jumna.  Antelopes  are  found  in 
some  parts,  as  is  the  goorkhur,  or  wild  ass,  so  well  depicted  m  the 
book  of  Job  *.  This  animal  is  sometimes  found  alone,  but  oftener 
in  herds.  It  resembles  a  mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is  of  the 
colour  of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  shyness,  and  still 
more  for  its  speed :  at  a  kind  of  shuffling  trot,  peculiar  to  itself, 
it  will  leave  the  fleetest  horses  behind.  The  foxes  may  also  be 
mentioned  ;  they  are  less  than  our  fox,  but  somewhat  larger  than 
the  common  one  of  India  ;  their  backs  are  of  the  same  brownish 
colour  with  the  latter,  but  in  one  part  of  the  desart,  their  legs  and 
belly  up  to  a  certain  height,  are  black,  and  in  another  white.  The 
line  between  those  colours  and  the  brown,  is  so  distinctly  marked, 
that  the  one  kind  seems  as  if  it  had  been  wading  up  to  the  belly 
in  ink,  and  the  other  in  white-wash.  1  he  rest  of  the  desart,  for 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Poojgul,  to  Bahawulpore,  was  a 
flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under  our  horses  feet  like  a  board. 
In  some  places,  small  hills  were  formed  by  sand,  apparently  blown 
over  the  clay;  on  these  were  some  bushes  ofphoke,  and  some  little 
plants  of  wild  rue,  and  of  a  kind  called  laura,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  everlasting,  and  which  is  said  to  yield  abundance 
of  alkali  when  burned,  The  clay  was  destitute  of  all  vegetation, 
and  in  this  tract,  excepting  the  fort  and  pool  of  Moujgur,  and  two 
wells  about  sixteen  miles  from  Bahawulpore,  there  is  neither  water 
nor  iniiabitants  to  be  found  ;  yet,  as  we  travelled  from  the  first,  on 
the  road  adopted  by  all  the  caravans,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  we 
saw  the  most  habitable  portion  of  the  whole." 

1  he  whole,  indeed,  of  the  region  which  was  traversed  from 
Chooroo,  the  frontier  town,  to  the  capital,  and  thence  from 
Bikaneer,  to  the  termination  of  the  Rajas  doniini!  us,  with  the 
district  of  LJuhawulpoor,  was  one  desolate  and  miserable  desart. 
"^['he  first  consolatory  relief  to  the  party,  seems  to  have  been 
the  meeting  with  a  convoy,  sent  for  their  accommodation,  by 
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Baliawul  Kaun,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  king  of  Caubul's  eastern 
provinces.  Of  this,  the  n50St  acceptable  portion  was,  four 
brazen  jars  of  water  from  the  Hyphtisis,  for  the  private  use  of 
the  Europeans^  and  sealed  \vi:hthe  Khann's  own  signet. 

On  the  bank  of  the  llyphasis,  stands  the  town  of  Buhawn!- 
poor,  at  which  the  travellers  next  arrived,  not  without  feeling  a 
portion  of  classical  enthusiasm,  from  remembering  that  here 
once  floated  the  fleet  of  Alexander. 

Bahawulpocr  is  a  considerable  place.  It  is  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  a  manufactory  of  turbans  and  silk  girdles. 
The  next  place  of  consideration,  at  which  they  halted,  was  Moul- 
taun,  which  is  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  has  a 
wall  almost  fifty  feet  high,  with  towers  at  regular  distances. 
It  is  famous  for  its  silks.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  very  beautiful.  The  party  was  here  received  with 
distrust  and  suspicion.  From  Moultaun,  they  proceeded  to 
Leia  :  after  crossing  the  Indus  at  Keheeree,  and  passing  Calla- 
Baugh,  of  which  the  following  interesting  account  is  given  at 
p.  37,  they  arrived  at  Deva  Isniael  Khaun. 

"  Calla-Baugh,  when  we  left  the  plain,  well  deserves  a  minute 
description.  The  Indus  is  here  compressed  by  mountains,  into  a 
deep  channel,  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river, 
and  a  road  is  cut  along  their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  It 
had  been  widened  for  us,  but  was  Still  so  narrow,  and  the  rock 
over  it  so  steep,  that  no  camel  with  a  bulky  load  could  pass :  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  twenty-eight  boats  had  been  prepared 
to  convey  our  largest  packages  up  the  river.  1  he  first  part  of  tliis 
pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  town  of  Calla-Baugh,  which  i?  bailt 
in  asingular  manner  upon  the  face  of  the  hill,  every  street  rising  above 
its  neighbour,  and,  I  imagine,  only  accessible  by  means  of  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses  belov/  it.  As  we  passed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows 
and  balconies  at  a  great  height,  crowded  with  women  and  children. 
The  road  beyond,  was  cut  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of 
that  mineral,  in  some  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high 
above  the  river.  The  salt  is  hard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.  It 
would  be  like  chrystal,  were  it  not  in  some  parts  streaked  and 
tinged  with  red,  In  some  places,  salt  springs  issue  from  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground  covered  with  a  crust  of  tlie 
most  brilliant  whiteness,  all  the  earth,  particularly  near  the  town, 
is  almost  blood  red,  and  this,  with  the  strange  and  beautiful  spec- 
tacle of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flowing  in  a  deep  and  clear 
stream  through  lofty  mountains,  past  this  extraordinary  town  ; 
presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders,  as  is  seldom  to  be  witnessed. 
Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  the  pass,  in  the  mouth  of  a  narrow 
valley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent.  Near  it  were  piles  of 
Mlt  in  large  blocks,  (like  stgnes  at  a  quarry),  lying  ready  for  ex- 
portation, 
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portalioPj  either  to  India,  or  Khorassaun.  It  would  have  takerf  ^ 
week  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-baugh  ;  but  it  threatened 
rain,  and  had  the  torrent  filled  while  we  were  there^  our  whole 
camp  must  have  been  stvept  into  the  Indus." 

At  this  place,  the  party  was  compelltd  to  remain  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  waiting  for  a  mehmaundaur,  or  protector  and 
guide  to  the  royal  residence,  after  leaving  the  above  place,  they 
met  a  party  sent  by  the  king,  of  a  hundred  horsC;,  bearing  tO 
Mr.  EiphiustoHe,  a  dress  of  honour. 

«  In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  tent,  pitched  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  my  camp,  to  receive  a  dress  of  honour,  sent  me  by  the 
ting.  I  found  the  tent  filled  with  the  principal  people  from  the 
king,  standing  with  the  same  respect  as  if  his  majesty  had  been 
present  I  was  instructed  to  bov/  to  the  dress,  and  was  afterwards 
invested  with  a  large  flowing  robe  of  gold  cloth,  lined  with  satin, 
^hich  I  was  told,  the  king  himself  had  worn  :  a  shawl  was  wound 
round  my  liat,  and  the  king's  letter  was  stuck  in  it  ;  another  shawl 
wtxs  given  to  me  for  a  girdle,  and  all  present  said  a  short  prayer. 
The  dress  was  rich,  and  the  shawls  costly." 

The  next  place  of  eminence  at  which  the  party  halted,  was 
Cohaut,  p.  40,  41  ;  after  passing  through  the  interesting  valley 
of  Langee,  which  is  for  a  considerable  space,  parallel  to  the 
Indus.  The  next  station  was  Peshawer,  beyond  which  place  the' 
i\njbassador  did  not  proceed.  Their  mode  of  entrance  is  thus 
described  : 

"On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  after  some  confusion  about  the 
mode  of  our  reception,  we  made  our  entry  into  Peshawer,  There 
%vas  a  great  crovvd  all  the  way.  The  banks  on  each  side  of  the 
road  were  covered  with  people,  and  many  climbed  up  trees  to  see 
us  pass.  The  crowd  increased  as  we  approached  the  city,  but  we 
were  put  to  no  inconvenience  by  it,  as  the  king's  horse,  that  had 
come  out  to  meet  us,  charged  the  mob  vigorously,  and  used 
their  whips  without  the  least  compunction.  One  man  attracted 
particular  notice :  he  wore  a  high  red  cap,  of  a  conical  shape, 
with  some  folds  of  cloth  round  the  bottom,  and  a  white  plume  ;  he 
had  a  short  jacket  of  skin,  black  pantaloons,  and  brown  boots:  he 
was  an  uncommonly  fine  figure,  tall,  and  thjn,  with  swelling  mus- 
cles, a  high  nose,  and  an  animated  countenance :  he  was  mounted 
on  a  very  fine  grey  horse,  and  rode  with  long  stirrups,  and  very 
well.  He  carried  a  long  spear,  without  a  head,  with  which  he 
ciiarged  the  mob  at  speed,  shouting  without  a  loud  and  deep  voice* 
He  not  only  dispersed  the  mob,  but  rode  at  grave  people,  sitting 
on  terraces,  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  kept  all  clear  wherever  he 
went.  His  name  was  Russool  Dewauneh,  or  llussool  the  Mad. 
He  was  well  known  for  a  good  and  brave  soldier  ;  but  an  irregular 
»ud  unsettled  person.    He  afterwards  was  in  great  favour  with 
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Kost  of  the  mission,  and  was  equipped  in  an  English  helmet,  and 
cavalry  uniform,  which  well  became  him  By  the  time  we  had 
entered  the  town,  the  roads  were  so  narrow  ihat  our  progress  be- 
came very  slow,  and  we  had  time  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  specta- 
tors, which  were  expressive  of  wonder  at  the  procession,  and  of 
good  will  towards  us ;  but  the  crowd  and  bustle  was  too  great  to 
admit  of  any  distinct  observations.  At  length  we  reached  the 
house  prepared  for  us,  and  were  ushered  into  an  apartment,  spread 
with  carpets  and  felts  for  sitting  on.  Here  we  were  seated  on  the 
ground  in  the  Persian  manner,  and  trays  of  sweetmeats  were  placed 
before  us.  They  consisted  of  sugared  almonds,  and  there  was  a  loaf 
of  sugar  for  making  sherbet  in  the  midst  of  each  tray.  Soon  after 
our  c'onductprs  observed  that  we  required  rest,  and  withdrew.'* 

The  principal  thing  which  surprized  our  countrymen  in  the 
lodgnigs  prepared  for  them,  was  the  cellars  intended  for  a  retreat 
from  the  heats  of  iummer.  These  cellars  are  panned  and  fur- 
nished in  (he  same  manner  as  the  rooms  above,  and  liave  gene- 
rally a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The  hospitality  they 
received  was  beyond  all  bounds,  consistnig  of  provisions  for  two 
thou.sand  persons  daily,  with  two  hundred  horses,  beside  s  elephants 
for  their  accommodation.  The  mode  of  receiving  ambassadors  at 
Caubul  is  whimsical  enough.  The  poor  ambassador  is  brought 
into  a  court  by  two  officers,  who  hold  him  firmly  by  the  arm» 
On  coming  in  sight  of  the  knig,  who  appears  at  a  high  window, 
he  is  made  to  run  forward  for  a  certain  distance,  when  he  stops 
for  a  moment  and  prays  for  the  king.  He  is  then  made  t>  rua 
forward  again,  and  prays,  once  more,  and  after  another  run,  the 
king  calls  out  "  Khellut,"  a  dress ;  after  which  one  of  the  officers 
of  state  says  "  Getsheen,"  begone.  The  ambassador  is  then 
made  to  run  out  of  the  court,  and  sees  the  king  no  more  till  sent 
for  to  a  private  audience. 

Our  countrymen  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  this  degradation, 
and  on  being  introduced  only  pulled  off  their  hats  and  made  a 
low  obeisance  ;  they  afterwards  held  up  their  hands  as  if  to  pray 
for  the  king.  The  description  of  the  ceremony  is  very  curious, 
but  too  long  for  insertion,  see  page  49,  et  seq.  The  forms  and 
the  modes  of  expression  very  much  resemble  those  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  and  the  king  wore  the  famous  jewel,  of 
which  an  engraving  may  be  found  in  Tavernier's  Travels,  and 
which  is  still  called  "  Cohi  Noor."  Among  what  most  attracted 
the  king's  curiosity  in  the  various  presents,  were  a  magnificent 
pair  of  pistols,  and  an  organ  ;  he  also  admired  the  silk  stockings 
worn  by  the  gentlemen,  and  desired  to  have  some.  The  king's 
officers  pretended  to  consider  two  English  servants,  sent  to  put 
up  the  lustres,  as  part  of  the  present. 

The  description  of  Pcshauer  is  continued  for  some  pages,  and 
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will  excite  much  interest ;  as  will  also  the  civility  of  the  native? 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  singularity  af  manners.     The 
following  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  entertain naents  they  received 
at  some  little  distance  from  Peshawer. 

"  We  went  to  the  village,  and  was  received^  most  kindly  by  the 
cliief  man  and  his  people  in  a  delightfiil  grove  of  mulberry  trees, 
skirted  on  one  side  by  a  running  stream.  Couches  spread  with 
cool  mats  were  laid  out  for  us  in  such  numbei-s,  that  they  formed  a 
large  circle,  within  v/hich  the  greatest  part  of  the  village  were- assem- 
bled. We  sat  and  conversed  for  about  an  hour,  respecting  the  king, 
the  country,  crops,  &c.  They  invited  us  to  go  out  and  hawk  witli, 
them,  but  k  was  then  too  hot  for  such  an  amusement.  When  con- 
versation began  to  flag,  the  schoolmaster  and  priest  of  the  village 
alternately  ehaunted  the  verees  and  odes  of  Hafiz.  The  scene  was 
altogether  most  interesting,  novel,  and  amusing.  The  schoolmaster 
was  a  wit  and  a  punster,  and  the  priest  not  disdaining  a  jest,  they 
cut  continually  at  each  other.  When  breakfast  was  ready  we  went 
into  the  house  to  eat  it.  It  consisted  of  excellent  pillew  and  deli- 
cious milk ;  and  we  made  a  most  hearty  meal.  We  returned  to 
town  very  much  pleased  with  our  entertainment,  the  place,  and  the 
people,  having  left  them  with  a  promise  to  return  aome  morning 
early,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  their  hawks  and  to  teach  them  t» 
shoot  birds  flying." 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  residence  at  Peshawer 
arie  agreeably  detailed  from  page  60 — 64.  Whilst  Mr.  Elphin* 
stoi>e  remained  at  this  place,  having  been  successful  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  negotiations,  one  of  those  events  happened 
•which  frequently  occur  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  namely  a  for- 
midable rebellion  against  the  reigning  monarch.  A  great  defeat 
•was  sustained  by  the  king's  party,  ami  Peshawer  became  an  unsafe 
residence  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  and  they  accordingly 
agreed  to  retire  to  the  eastern  frontier. 

Leaving  Peshawer,  the  party  proceeded  to  Attock,  which  was 
once  a  considerable  place.  Their  next  halt  was  at  Hussun 
Abdaul,  and  here  it  was  intended  that  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  mission  should  remain  till  the  fate  of  Caubul  should  be  de- 
cided. But  Mr.  Elphinstone  had,  before  he  reached  this  place,, 
received  his  letters  of  recall.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed, till  the  king's  answer  to  this  communication  should  be 
received,  and  till  the  permission  should  be  obtained  from  the 
"Siks  to  pass  through  their  country.  In  this  interval,  intelligence 
%vas  received  that  ;ill  the  efforts  of  the  king  to  regain  his  power  had 
jbf  en  inelTcctual,  and  that  he  was  driven  into  exile. 

Their  tirst  place  of  halt  in  the  countiy  of  the  Siks  was  Rawil 
Pindee,  a  large  and  populous  place.  Whilst  advancing  on  their 
:^iiarch  they  wcie  molested  by  sowe  raountaiueers_,  who  tired  upon 
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them,  killed  a  man,  and  wounded  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
embassy.  They  passed  the  Hydaspes  at  Jcilalpoor,  and  conti- 
nued their  march  across  the  Peiijaub,  and  again  entered  the 
British  territories  at  Lodeeana,  after  passing  the  Siitledge. 

As  Sir  .John  Malcolm  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  Siks, 
Mr.  Elplimstone  has  not  conceived  it  necessary  to  give  any  par- 
ficujaj-  description  of  the  region  occupied  by  this  singular 
l^eople.- 

Such  is  a  concise  account  of  the  line  of  country  traversed  by 
!Mr.  Elphinstone.  The  large  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied by  a  geographical  description  of  Afghanistaun,  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, their  government,  and  peculiar  manners ;  indeed  of  every 
thing  which  can  possibly  be  comprehended  in  a  statistical  survey. 
To  tliis  the  diiftrent  individuals  composing  the  mission  severally 
contributed.  These  collected  remarks  occupy  the  two  first  books 
into  which  the  volume  is  divided.  The  third  book  exhi'bits  a  pre- 
cise account  of  the  Afghaun  tribes,  and  among  these  the  portion 
'of  the  fourth  chapter  which  describes  the  Dooraunees  is  most 
peculiarly  full  of  interest.  The  fourth  book  is  entirely  geogra- 
phical, and  is  dedicated  to  the  provinces  into  which  this  region  is 
divided.  Tlie  last  book  is  wholly  employed  in  delineating  tha 
royal  government  of  Caubul,  its  military  and  ieliu,iuus  establish- 
in  en  ts. 

The  general  execution  of  this  elaborate  work  Is  what  migjit; 
i:easonably  be  expected  from  the  united  talents  of  so  many  acconi- 
iplished  individuals,  and  certainly  merits  the  highest  commenda- 
•tion.  To  those  more  particularly,  and  there  are  many  such,  who 
indulge  a  zealous  curiosity  upon  oriental  subjects,  this  volume  will 
communicate  a  great  extension  of  their  knowledge,  and  point  out 
many  new  sources  for  their  future  investigation.  The  variety  and 
the  singularity  of  national  manners  f»<id  customs,  present  to  every 
reader  an  abundant  fund  of  information;  among  these  peculiari- 
ties, so  widely  opposite  to  European  manners,  the  following  is 
not  the  least  striking ;  it  is  however  taken  without  any  particular 
selection,  from  a  number  of  similar  characteristic  descriptions 
with  which  the  work  abounds. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Afghauns 
is  their  hospitality.  The  practice  of  this  virtue  is  so  much  a  natio- 
nal point  of  honour,  that  their  reproach  to  an  inhospitable  man  is, 
that  he  has  no  Pooshtoomvullee,  nothing  of  the  customs  of  the 
Afghauns.  All  persons  indiscriminately  are  entitled  to  profit  by  it, 
and  a  man  who  travelled  over  the  whole  country  without  monej'-, 
would  never  be  in  want  of  a  meal,  unless  perhaps  in  towns.  It  is 
-the  greatest  of  affronts  to  an  Afghaun  to  carry  off  his  guest;  but  his 
indignation  is  never  directed  against  the  guest  who  quits  him,  bat 
Jthe  person  who  inviteis  him  away.     All  the  details  of  the  practice 
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ofhospitality  will  appear  in  the  particular  account  of  the  tribes,  but 
1  shall  here  mention  some  customs  connected  with  that  principle. 

*<  The  most  remarkable  is  a  custom  pecuhar  to  this  people  and 
called  "  Nannawantee,"  from  two  Pushtoo  words,  meaning  "  I 
have  come  in."  A  person  who  has  a  favour  to  ask  goes  to  the 
house  or  tent  of  the  man  on  whom  it  depends,  and  refuses  to  sit  on 
his  carpet  or  partake  of  his  hospitality,  till  he  shall  grant  the  boon 
required.  The  honour  of  the  party  thus  solicited  will  incur  a  stain 
if  he  does  not  grant  the  flavour  asked  of  him,  and  so  far  is  the  prac- 
tice carried,  that  a  man  overmatched  by  his  enemies  will  sometimes 
go  nannawantee,  to  the  house  of  another  man,  and  ask  him  to  take 
up  his  quarrel,  which  the  other  is  obliged  to  do,  unless  he  is  utterly 
unable  to  interfere  with  effect,  or  unless  some  circumstance  render 
his  interference  obviously  improper. 

"  A  still  stronger  appeal  is  made,  when  a  woman  sends  her  veil 
to  an  Afghaun,  and  implores  his  assistance  for  herself  and  her  family* 
It  was  by  this  expedient  that  Timour  Shah's  queen,  prevailed  on 
Sinafrawz  Khaun,  the  father  of  the  present  grand  vizier,  to  afford 
his  assistance  in  the  elevation  of  Shauh  Zemaun  to  the  throne,  an 
event  chiefly  brought  about  by  his  influence. 

"  This  last  custom  is  not  connected  with  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
but  it  is  those  laws  alone  which  protect  every  individual  who  has 
entered  the  house  of  an  Afghaun.  A  man's  bitterest  enemy  is  safe 
while  he  is  under  his  roof,  and  a  stranger  who  has  come  into  an 
Afghaun 's  house  or  tent,  is  under  the  protection  of  the  master  as 
long  as  he  stays  in  the  village.  From  this  principle  arises  the  obli- 
gation of  protecting  and  defending  a  fugitive  whatever  may  be  his 
crime,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  elopements  with  women  from  one 
Oolooss  to  another,  and  of  the  refuge  found  by  murderers  in  a  simi- 
lar flight. 

"  The  protection  which  the  rights  of  hospitahty  confer,  does  not 
however  extend  beyond  the  lands  of  the  village,  or  at  most  of  the 
tribe ;  and  there  are  undoubted  testimonies  of  Afghauns  of  preda- 
tory tribes  entertaining  a  traveller,  and  dismissing  him  with  presents, 
and  yet  robbing  him  when  they  met  him  again,  after  he  was  out  of 
their  protection." 

An  example  of  this  strange  inconsistency  occurred  with  respect 
to  two  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  who,  after  having  been  received 
with  much  kindness  by  some  Afghauns,  were  attacked  by  these 
same  people  on  their  return  to  the  ambassador's  camp,  and  one 
of  them  was  wounded. 

The  peculiarities  of  manners  and  customs  incidental  to  the 
several  tribes  into  which  this  vast  region  is  divided,  are  noticed 
in  their  respective  places,  and  afford  ample  materials  for  the 
speculations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist. 

There  is  a  large  and  copious  Appendix,  or  rather  number  of 
appendices,  to  th«  extent  of  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

The 
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The  first  of  these,  marked  A.,  gives  the  history  of  the  ksng- 
dom  of  Caubul,  from  its  earliest  foundation  to  the  time  of  the 
Dooraunee  monarchy. 

The  second  article  of  the  Appendix  forms  a  very  curious  pqr- 
tion  of  the  volume.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  Mr.  Dmie,  the  sou 
of  an  Englishman  by  an  Indian  mother.  He  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  travelling,  and  without  a 
farthing  in  his  pocket,  crossed  the  Indus,  travelled  through  the 
Afghaim  country,  and  intended  to  penetrate  to  Bagdad.  He 
got  as  far  as  Candahar,  and  then  retraced  his  steps  to  Hindostan. 
He  communicated  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  the  circumstances  of  his 
travels,  which,  in  every  more  essential  particular,  were  found  by 
Mr.  E.  to  correspond  with  his  own.  Mr.  E.  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  retain  him  with  him,  but  his  anxiety  to  reach  Bagdad 
was  so  great,  that  he  proceeded  from  Poonah  to  Bombay  with 
the  determination  of  embarking  on  board  the  first  Arab  ship 
which  n)ight  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  Appendix  C.  communicates  a  concise  account  of  some 
countries  contiguous  to  Caubul.  In  this,  the  description  of  a 
sacrifice,  as  performed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Caufiristaun,  is 
pecuharly  interesting,  p.  621,  2. 

In  Appendix  D.  will  be  found  a  scientific,  and  nt  the  same 
time  perspicuous  description,  of  the  very  excellent  map  of 
Caubul  which  accompanies  this  work,  by  Lieuttnant  Macartney, 
the  gentleman  who  constructed  it.  This  is  a  very  valuable  geo- 
graphical memoir. 

Appendix  E.  exhibits  at  considerable  length  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Pushtoo  language  contrasted  with  the  English. 

There  are  many  portions  of  this  volume  upon  which  we  would 
willingly  have  lingered  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  there  are 
many  others  which  perhaps  have  been  passed  over  without  any 
partictilar  attention.  Among  the  first  perhaps  is  the  curious,  and 
indeed  elegant.  Dissertation  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghauns,  in 
■which  some  entertaining  specimens  are  introduced  in  an  English 
translation.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  account  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Penjaub,  the  Indus,  Oxus,  and  others.  But 
enough  probably  has  been  said  to  mark  our  general  approbation 
of  the  work,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  to  become 
more  familiarly  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Besides  the  larger  map  prefixed  to  the  volume,  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  on  a  reduced  scale,  which  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  the  reader  in  his  progress  through  the  volume.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  engravuigs,  denoting  the  costume  of  the  various 
districts  of  Caubul  and  the  neighbouriug  provincesj  and  of  these 
the  greater  part  are  portraits. 

Aet. 
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Art.  III.  The  Life  of  Michael  Jngeh  Buonarroti.  %  i?. 
Duppa,  L.L.B.  8vo.  pp.402,  ll.  Is.  Longman  and 
Co.     1816. 

IT  would  indeed  have  been  a  difficult  task  to  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,,  durira  the 
time  that  the  first  rate  productions  of  that  migliiy  genius  uhich 
formed  the  pride  of  Italy  no  longer  decorated  their  native  soil; 
Torn  by  the  hands  of  rapine  from  the  place  which  gave  them 
birth,  their  removal  into  a  foreign  country  extracted  a  cry  of 
indignation  from  every  nation  of  Europe,  whose  sense  of  public 
morality  had  not  been  entirely  extinguished  by  the  pressure  of 
unprincipled  despotisai. 

In  anal', sing  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  which  ever 
illustrated  Italy,  how  could  we  have  avoided  deploring  the  luiii 
of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  monuments  of  every  species,  to  the 
raising  of  which,  he  had  so  much  contributed?  These  monu- 
ments were  sacred  not  only  by  the  religion  of  the  people,  but 
they  were  precious  for  the  arts  and  antiquity,  and  for  the  glory 
of  their  empire. 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  unjustly,"  says  a  learned  traveller 
now  no  n)ore*,  ''  by  the  antiquary  and  die  Christian,  of  the  ruins 
which  the  Reformation  spread  over  the  surface  of  England ;  and 
the  fall  of  so  many  stately  abbies,  the  monuments  both  of  the  piety 
and  skill  of  our  ancestors,  has  been  lamented  as  an  irreparable  mis- 
fortune by  the  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  Yet  how  confined 
is  the  scene  of  devastation  which  England  has  to  deplore,  when 
compared  to  that  vast  range  of  havoc,  to  that  work  of  destruction, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Italy,  and  which,  like  an  immense  whirl- 
pool, swallowed  up  in  its  boiling  every  thing  that  came  within  itis 
tage!" 

Perhaps  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  we  have  admitted  a 
very  difterent  principle  in  a  former  number,  and  that  we  have 
asserted  that  the  French  have  conferred  much  political  benefit 
upon  Italy.  But  we  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  thitt  the  question 
here  does  not  concern  the  nature  and  merit  of  the  present  or 
past  government  of  Italy,  but  merely  the  loss  of  literature  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  best  monuments  of 
arts,  and  the  removal  of  ot'iers  by  the  irruplion  ami  conquest 
which  the  Fiench  made ;  for  this  reason,  ai.d  on  this  account 
ve  may  jus'ly  exclaim,  conquerors  have  a  foot  of  iron,  they 
crush  e\ery  ijjing  which  ihey  meet  with  in  their  march,  and  the 


*  The  Rev.  Chetwo4e  Eustace,  in  his  Letter  from  Paris. 
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^ust  wliich  tbey  raise  on  their  passage  covers  the  few  remains 
that  they  may  leave  behind  them. 

But  now  that  the  restitution  of  the  monuments  of  arts  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  consequences  of  the  14th  March, 
3814  ;  now  that  Italy  possesses  anew  the  productions  of  her  own 
children,  which  ought  properly  to  belong  to  her  alone ;  now 
that  the  works  of  the  Italian  artists  have  once  more  been  restored 
where  they  were  originally  intended  to  remain  ;  now  we  have  no 
earthly  reason  which  may  lead  us  astray  from  our  criticism,  and 
%ve  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  result  of  our  reflections 
on  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  Mr.  Duppa. 

We  do  not  wish  to  find  any  unnecessary  fault  with  the  book 
before  us,  as  whatever  publication  shall  have  called  the  attentiwi 
<jf  the  English  nation  to  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo  deserves  respect.  Mr.  Dnppa  is  a  man  of 
4aste  and  literature ;  if,  however,  in  some  points  we  differ  from 
our  author,  he  must  consider  our  <-riticism  as  directtd  rather 
against  the  guide  he  has  chosen,  than  against  himself.  Some-f 
times,  however,  Mr.  Duppa  must  allow  us  to  furnish  hmi  with  a 
hint  as  to  his  own  portion  of  the  work ;  when  for  instance,  b« 
informs  us  in  the  note  p.  6l,  that 

"  Vasari  calls  this  dignitary  a  Bishop,  (il  Vescovo)  but  I  have 
preferred  the  appellation  of  Moiisignorey  on  the  authority  of  Con- 
di vi." 

We  must  be  allowed  to  hint  to  Mr.  Duppa,  that  in  Italia^ 
there  is  no  more  ditference  between  il  Vescovo  and  Monsig- 
nore,  than  there  is  in  English  between  the  bishop  and  his  lord-<- 
ship ;  and  that  a  bishop  is  addressed  in  Italy  by  the  title  of 
Monsignore,  just  @s  in  blngland  he  is  by  that  of  mi/  Lord. 

Our  author  appears  to  have  espoused  the  opinion  that  Condivi 
and  Vasari  are  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best  biographers  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  he  has  closely  followed  the  production  of  the 
latter,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  paid  to  the  Italian  biographer  a 
greater  deference  than  he  seems  to  deserve,  like  Monsignore 
fioltari,  Mr.  Duppa  has  taken  up  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of  hi$ 
guide,  and  has  overlooked  or  neglected  all  the  criticism  which 
the  learned  have  passed  on  "  Le  vite  dk  piu  eccellenti  Architetti 
Pitton  e  Scultoi-i  Itahani  descritte  da  Giorgio  Vasari  Pittore 
Aretino,"  whom  *'  molti  han  tacciato  di  parziale  e  molti  altri 
d'invidioso  per  la  negligenza,  per  i'infedeliu  e  per  I'inesattezza  *.' 


*  " 


*  Ved.  Opere  di  Mengs.  Bassano,  1783,  8vo.  Annota-z.  sulle 
Memorie  convernent.  la  vita  e  le  Oper.  di  Anton.  AUegri  deno- 
Siunat.  il  Correggio,  vol,  ii.  p.  200—1,  et  se^. 
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We  shall  give  an  instance. 

The  justly  celebrated  Count  Mazzucchelli,  who  in  the  "  Vite 
degli  Scrittori  Italian!,"  has  left  an  excellent  and  sufficiently  de- 
tailed account  of  the  hfe  of  Michael  Angelo,  nsserts  him  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1564,  at  the  age  of  90*.  This  opinion  is  fol- 
lo\\'e<i  by  Tiraboschi,  in  his  classical  work  of  the  "  Sturia  della 
Letteratura  Itiiliana '{-."  The  famous  Mihzia,  v»'ho  has  written 
a  very  learned  bdok  on  the  lives  of  the  architect;,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  has  asserted  the  same  in  the  '^  Meniorie  di  Michel 
>\ngelo  Bonarroti  J."  in  short,  all  the  biographers  of  any  note, 
without  excepting  even  the  Biographical  Dictionaries,  iix  the 
death  of  Michel  Angelo  ni  the  year  1564,  at  the  age  of  QO. 

Now  Mr.  Duppa,  p.  308,  fixes  on  the  17th  Feb.  15(53  for  the 
day  of  his  death  ;  and  that  the  reader  should  liot  mistake  his 
age,  ai  the  bottom  of  the  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  which 
faces  the  title  page,  he  puts  the  following  inscription  ;  born 
March  6,  1474,  died  Feb.  17,  1563,  aged  88  years,  1 1  months, 
and  15  days. 

We  know  not  on  what  authority  Mr.  Duppa  has  grounded 
his  assertion.  But  even  if  he  had  seen  the  certificate  of  his 
death  in  the  Church  of  the  S.  Apostoli  in  Rome,  we  should 
have  imagined  that  a  note  on  this  difference  of  date  would  have 
been  raiher  more  necessary  than  the  note  we  have  just  alluded  to 
en  the  appellation  of  il  Vescovo  and  Monaignore.  However 
not  to  tire  the  patience  of  our  reader  we  will  no  longer  delay  to 
present  him  with  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Tcserving  to  ourselves,  in  its  proper  place,  to  point  out  any  mis- 
conception we  may  find  in  Mr.  Duppa. 

Descended  from  the  noble  family  of  the  counts  of  Canossa, 
this  ceiebrated  painter,  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  on  the 
6th  March,  1474,  in  the  castle  Caprese  in  Tuscany,  where  his 
father  was  Potesta,  or  governor.  Although  intended  for  a  learned 
profession,  from  his  most  tender  years,  drawing  was  his  amuse- 
ment and  his  study.  On  this  account  he  was  often  treated 
harshly  by  his  father  and  his  uncles,  v^ho  making  no  distinction 
between  an  artist  and  a  mason,  imagined  that  the  arts  would  de- 
grade the  dignity  of  the  family,  if  followed  as  a  profession. 
Yet  such  was  his  success  and  his  partiality  for  that  mode  of  em- 
ploying his  time,  that  his  father  at  length  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  to  place  him  three  years  under  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  or 
C'riliandaio,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated 


*  Mazzucchelli  vit.  degli  Scrlt.  Ital.  torn.  il.  part  4.  p.  2343,  &'C. 

+  niraboschi   Stor.  della   Letter.    Italian.    4to.    Koma.  1785. 
torn.  vii.  part  3.  p.  437. 

%   MiJi/^ia  Mcmor.  degli  Archit.  antic,  e  mod.  quarta  ediz.  8vg. 
Bngrano,  1789.  torn.  i.  p.  189—156. 
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painters  of  Italy.  Here  be  soon  snipassed  all  his  fellow  sin- 
dents,  and  it  seems  that  he  felt  himself  superior  even  to  his  mas- 
ter. Oiic  of  the  pupils  copying  a  female  portrait  fj-om  a  draw- 
ing by  Ghirlandaio,  Michael  Angelo,  with  a  stronger  pen, 
described  round  it  an  outline  to  shesv  him  its  defects;  and 
though  ihe  act  was  thought  confident  and  presiunptuons,  yet  the 
superior  style  of  the  contour  struck  dumb  both  the  pupil  and 
the  master. 

At  this  period  Lorenzo  de  Medici  havini  established  a  school 
for  the  advancement  of  sculpture,  some  ot  G'.irlandiio's  pupils, 
who  were  desirous  of  drawing  from  the  antique  were  allowed 
to  study  there.  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  of  the  number,  being 
particularly  interested  with  a  mutilated  head  representing  an  old 
laughiijg  faun,  wished  to  try  his  skill  in  marble,  and  though  this 
■yvas  his  first  essay  in  sculpture,  in  a  few  days  he  brouglit  his 
task  to  a  conclusion,  having  from  his  own  invention  supplied 
what  was  nnperfect  in  the  original.  At  seeing  the  head  Lorenzo 
was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  work  of  the  young  artist,  but 
as  Michael  Angelo  had  restored  to  the  faun  not  only  his  tongue., 
but  also  ail  his  teeth,  he  observed  that  in  old  people  some  teeth 
are  generally  wanting.  Our  young  sculptor  saw  the  justice  of 
the  observalion,  broke  a  tooth  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  drilled  a 
hole  in  the  gum  to  give  the  appearance  of  its  liaviiig  fallen  out. 
This  seems  to  have  been  ihe  first  stone  which  Michael  Angelo 
laid  to  his  future  fame,  for  as  soon  as  Lorenzo  saw  the  alteration, 
he  was  so  delighted  with  the  aptness  and  simplicity  of  the  scho- 
lar, that  he  took  him  under  his  own  immediate  patronage,  as- 
signed him  a  room  in  his  own  palace,  made  him  sit  at  his  table 
as  his  own  son,  and  extended  even  to  his  father  the  protection 
which  he  had  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Michael  Angelo. 

The  superiority  of  the  young  artist  could  not  fail  to  excite 
that  envy  which  his  sarcastic  and  over-bearing  disposition  too 
often  called  into  action.  Of  this  Michael  Angelo  too  often 
experienced  tlie,  sad  truth,  on  one  of  these  occasions  espe- 
cially, when  he  received  from  a  contemporary  student  the  brutal 
Pietro  Torrigiano  such  a  blow  on  his  nose  that  broke  the  carti- 
lage, and  marked  him  for  life. 

By  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  arts  and  Michael 
Angelo  lost  a  real  patron  and  a  generous  protector.  Fiero  his 
iion.,  with  the  possessions,  had  not  inherited  the  merit  of  his 
father.  Corrupt  and  over-bearing  he  ap|)lied  his  wealth  toiu- . 
dulge  his  senseless  and  degrading  follies,  and  considered  the  arts 
as  ministers  to  his  idle  pleasures.  Under  his  patronage  Michael 
Angelo  was  called  upon  to  make  statues  of  snow  to  ornament  the 
cortile  of  the  Medici's  palace.  He  continued  Jn  his  apartments, 
aqd  dined  at  the  same  table,  but  the  estimation  in  which  bis 

new 
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new  patron  held  his  talents  may  be  ascertained  by  the  boast 
Mhich  Piero  often  made  of  having  in  his  house  two  extraordi- 
nary persons,  Michael  Angelo  and  a  Spanish  running  tuoinian, 
M'huni  he  could  not  overtake  on  horseback  even  uhen  riding  fuli 
speed. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Medici,  M.  Angelo  retired 
to  Bolugna,  and  on  his  return  home  after  the  affairs  of  Flo-* 
rence  had  been  tranquillized  he  made  tlie  famous  statue  of  the 
sleeping  Cupid,  of  which  so  many  tales  have  been  told.  Mr. 
Duppa  has  adopted  a  very  general,  but  a  very  gratuitous  opinion. 
He  asserts  that  Michael  Angelo  was  persuaded  to  bury  this 
statue,  and  pass  it  as  a  specimen  of  an  antient  artist.  Tlie 
deception  succeeded  .)  Cardinal  St.  Giorgio  bought  it  for  three 
Imndred  duca's  as  a  first  rate  work  of  very  rtuiote  antiquity, 
but  afterwards  suspectnig  the  imposition  he  sent  a  coniidentiai 
person  to  Florence  to  ascertain  the  trwth.  This  person  iinding 
Michael  Angelo  to  be  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  persuaded  him 
to  go  to  Rome,  v^  here  the  Cardinal  would  receive  him  in  his 
service.     According  to  another  tale  less  general,  but  not  lesi 

fratuitous,  this  statue  was  presented  to  the  Marchioness  of 
_Ianlua  by  the  Duke  Valentino ;  and  if  we  remember  aright, 
somethmg  more  is  told  by  Caylus  on  the  engraving  he  published, 
of  a  wonderful  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  representing  a  hand 
which  was  in  the  library  Corsini,  and  which  is  asserted  to  liave 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  the  person  sent  by  Cardinal  St. 
Giorgio. 

Be  It  as  it  will,  Michael  Angelo  went  to  Rome,  and  though 
during  his  slay  he  received  no  commission  from  his  patron,  yet 
his  abilities  were  too  much  valued  not  to  meet  with  encourage- 
ment. The  Cardinal  of  Roan,  the  family  of  Strozzi,  same 
Flemish  merchants,  and  even  some  Roman  noblemen,  all  em- 
ployed his  talents,  and  the  works  which  be  made  for  them,  ail 
increased  his  reputation,  and  are  still  regarded  as  first  rate  spe- 
cimens of  sculpture.  For  Giacomo  Galii  above  others,  be  made 
a  statue  of  Cupid,  and  anoiher  of  a  drunken  bacchus  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship  ;  and  as  there  appears  a  joining  in 
the  hand  which  holds  the  cup,  many  have  imagined  that  the 
fable  of  the  Cupid  buried  under  ground  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
latter  statue. 

On  his  return  to  Florence,  Michael  Angelo  was  directed  to 
form  some  figure  out  of  a  neglected,  and  almost  spoiled  piece  of 
niaibie,  which  had  been  embossed  by  Simon  da  Fiesole  nearly 
one  hundred  }ears  before  for  a  gigantic  iigure.  From  this  mis- 
shupen  block  he  composed  a  colossal  statue  of  David  so  very 
gigantic,  that  the  tallest  man  can  hardly  reach  lo  its  knees.  In 
this  resptct  he  seems  to  have  surpassed  even  tlie  Grecian  sculp- 
....;  tors. 
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tob,  ^^lio  in  their  colossal  statues  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
he  same  succefis  which  they  obtained  in  figures  as  large  as  life. 
Indeed  many  professional  men  have  not  had  the  least  hesitatioa 
to  assert,,  that  there  is  no  statue,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  not 
even  exceptins^  that  on  Monte  Cavallo  which  can  be  compared  to 
this  David  of  •Michael  Angelo.  Respecting  this  statv.e  an  anec- 
dote is  told  of  the  aifected  criticism  of  the  Confaloniere  Sode- 
rini,  \^  hich  must  remind  the  English  reader  of  the  story  which 
Pope  has  recorded  of  my  Lord  Halifax  when  he  read  him  the 
iirst  book  of  his  Iliad  The  Confaloniere  who  liad  employed 
!^Iichael  AngelO,  adn:ired  the  statue  exceedingly,  but  pretended 
to  discover  that  the  nose  was  too  large.  In  vain  Michael  Angelo 
explained  the  appearance  by  the  low  situation  from  which  it  was 
seen.  This  scientific  reasoning  was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  and: 
he  had  no  other  Alternative  left  but  either  to  deceive  Sodcriui,  or^ 
spoil  the  statue.  Jfe  chose  the  tirst,  mounted  the  scaffold  in  an- 
instaist,  taking  a  chisel  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  marble  dust  in- 
the  other;  and  while  he  pretended  to  be  reducing  the  surface  of 
thf  nose,  he  let  fail  a  little  sand  as  he  appeared  to  be  working. 
The  Confaloniere  was  flattered  by  the  deference,  and  immediately 
€xclaimed,  "  Oh  adesso  gli  avete  data  la  vita." 

That  he  ir-ight  not  entirely  neglect  the  practice  of  painting,  he 
painted  a  Holy  Family  for  Angelo  Doni,  a  Florentine  gentleman. 
it  is  a  first  rate  work,  painted  a  tempera^  with  colours  so  bold 
and  so  trtve,  that  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  Florence. 
When  he  sent  it  home  he  accompanied  it  with  a  note  requestu)g 
the  payment  of  seventy  ducats.  Doni,  to  whom  the  charge 
appeared  rather  too  high,  sent  him  only  forty.  These  Michael 
Angelo  returned,  and  demanded  his  picture  back  or  one  hundred 
ducats.  Doni  wishing  to  keep  the  picture  agreed  to  pay  the 
iirst  demand.  On  this  Michael  Angelo  became  indignant,  dou- 
bled the  original  sum,  and  demajided  one  hundred  and  forty 
ducats,  which  were  finally  paid  by  Doni.  For  the  sake  of 
Michael  Angelo  we  should  w'ish  that  this  fact  might  be  a  story. 

Another  production  no  less  celebrated  was  the  painting  in- 
tended for  the  Ducal  palace.  To  ornament  its  hail  Soderini 
wished  to  employ  the  greatest  talents  of  his  time,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo  were  chosen  to  execute  two  cor- 
responding pictures  to  occupy  ihe  two  opposite  sides.  An  event 
in  the  war  between  the  Tlorentines  and  the  Pisans  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Michael  A  .gelo,  that  of  da  Vinci  was  a  battle  of  Ca- 
valry. Unfortunately  this  picture  was  never  begun,  and  of  the 
cartoon  itself  perhaps  no  part  remains  at  this  day ;  but  as  it  was 
the  most  extraordinary  work  which  had  appeared  since  the  re- 
vival of  the  arts  in  Italy,  our  readers  will  perhaps  like  to  read 

the 
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the  account  given  by  Vasari^  and  very  faithfully  translatcdby 
Mr.  Duppa. 

"  *  The  Florentine  soldiers,  batliing  in  tTie  river  Amo  in  the  beat 
of  the  weather,  were  alarmed  by  an  unexpected  assault  from  the 
cnemv.     The  hurry  and  confusion  in  getting  out  of  the  water,  dres- 
sing themselves,  and  preparing  for  action,  was  the  point  of  time 
chosen,  and  the  principal  group  in  the  cartoon  was  descriptive  of 
that  scene.     Some  of  the  figures  were  employed  in  putting  on  their 
armour,  buckling  on  the  cuirass,  and  getting  ready  with  precipita- 
tion to  give  assistance  to  their  companions:  whilst  a  numerous  body 
of  cavalry  commenced  the  action.     Among  other  figures  was  an 
old  man  seated  on  the  ground,  whose  head  was  bound  with  a  gar- 
land of  ivy  to  shade  his  brows.    In  the  tumult  and  confusion  which 
surrounded  him,  he  was  represented  drawing  on  a  hose  with  diffi- 
cult^',  from  the  leg  being  wet ;  and  with  great  muscular  exertion 
and"^  expression  of  counteaance  he  shewed  both  energy  and  impa- 
tience.    The  contrast  in  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  was 
such  as  the  circumstances  might  be  supposed  to  create,^  and  diffi- 
cult fore-shortenings  characterized  the  deep  knowledge  of  the  artist, 
and  his  powers  of  execution.     The  figures  were  variously  sketched ; 
some  in  charcoal,  others  in  lines  drawn  with  a  pen,  and  some  stamped 
w  ith  black  chalk,  and  the  lights  heightened  with  white,  exhibiting 
great  diversity  of  professional  skill.     Such  was  the  excellence  of 
this  work,  that  seme  thought  it  absolute  perfection ;  not  to  be  ri- 
valled, and  hopeless  to  be  approached.     And  certainly  credit  is  due 
to  this  opinion,  as  from  the  time  it  was  placed  in  the  Papal  Hall,  to 
the  honour  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  glory  of  the  art,  it  was  for 
many  years  constantly  visited  by  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  who, 
by  studying  and  drawing  from  it,  became  eminent  masters  *.'  '* — 
P.  39. 

About  this  time  Julius  II.  was  raised  to  the  Papal  chair. 
Tills  pontift',  who  has  been  so  justly  condemned  for  his  ambi- 
tion and  his  violence,  was  notwithstanding  a  great  and  real  pro- 
tector of  learning.  He  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than 
be  was  surrounded  by  men  of  genius,  and  Michael  Angelo  was 
among  the  first  he  invited  to  the  Vatican.  After  his  arrival  some 
time  elapsed  before  any  subject  could  be  determined  upon  for 
the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  At  length  the  Pope  gave  him  an 
unlimited  connnission  to  make  a  mausoleum  in  St.  Peter,  i-n 
which  their  mutual  fame  might  be  combined.     In  stating  this 


*  "  The  names  of  those  who  studied  this  cartoon,  enumerated 
by  Vasari,  are  Aristotile  da  Sangallo,  Ridolpho  Ghirlandaio,  Kaffa- 
ello  Sanzio  d  Urbino,  Francesco  Granacci,  Baccio  BandinelH, 
Alonzo  Berugetta  Spagnuolo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Francia  Bigio, 
Jacopo  Sansovino,  il  Rosso,  Maturino,  Lorenzetto,  Triholo  when  a 
child,  Jacopo  da  Puntorrao,  and  Pierin  del  Vaga.", 
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circumstance  both  our  author  and  Vasari  furnish  us  with  a  proof 
of  that  negJigence  and  want  of  accuracy  which  we  have  had 
already  occasion  to  mention.  In  fact  Vasari  pretends  that  the 
design  which  Michael  iVngelo  made  of  the  mausoleum  proving 
to  be  too  magniScent  for  the  old  church,  inspired  the  pope  with, 
the  resolution  of  buildittg  the  church  itself;  and  thus  he  consi- 
ders our  sculptor  as  the  first  occasion,  and  almost  the  only  cause, 
of  that  prodigious  building. 

**  *  Ne!  ritorno  di  Giuliano  in  Roraa  si  praticava,  se  '1  divino 
Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti  dovesse  fai'c  la  sepoltura  di  Giulio  ; 
perche  Giuliano  conforto  il  Papa  all'  impresa,  aggiugnendo,  che  gli 
parera,  che  per  quello  edifizio  si  dovesse  fabbricare  una  cappella  a 
posta ;  senza  porre  quella  nel  vecchio  San  Pietro,  non  vi  essendo 
luogo,  perciocche  quella  cappella  jrenderebbe  quell'  opera  piu  per- 
fetta.  Avendo  dunque  molti  architetti  fatti  disegni,  si  venne  ia 
fcanta  consideraaione  apoco  a  poco,  die  in  cambio  di  fare  una  cap- 
pella, si  mise  mano  alia  gran  fabbrica  del  nuovo  San  Pietro.* — 
Vasari,  idta  di  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  torn.  ii.  p.  83."     P.  4:6. 

So  far  Vasari ;  but  let  us  hear  an  architect  who  has  given  the 
most  detailed  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ne\r 
church  of  St.  Peter^  together  with  a  most  admirable  criticism 
on  its  faults.  Now  this  architect  positively  asserts,  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  general  report  that  Pope  Julius  took  the  resolu- 
tioa  of  building  St.  l-*eter  because  the  monument  which  he 
meant  to  erect  to  himself  was  too  magniticent  for  the  old 
church.     Here  are  his  words. 

**  E  una  tradizione  volgare,  e  deslituta  d*ogni  vera — dmigUanzat 
die  per  coUocare  degnamente  questo  suo  strepitoso  sepolcro  Paps, 
Giuuojbrmasse  U  peusiero  della  nuova  Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro.  E  vero 
che  souvente  le  cose  piu  grandi  derivano  da  princlpi  plu  piccolu 
Ma  in  questo  affare  la  com  ando  altrimentiJ*  Milizia.  vita  di  Mi- 
chelan.     P.  193-- 6. 

Now  what  says  Mr.  Duppa  to  all  this  ?  He  not  only  con- 
siders Michael  Angelo  as  the  first  occasion  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  but  even  he  regards  him  as  the  man  who  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  Reformation. 

"  Having  received  the  commission,  Michael  Angelo  commenced 
a  design  worthy  of  himself  and  his  patron.  The  plan  was  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  superstructure  was  to  consist  of  forty  statues, 
many  of  which  were  to  be  colossal,  and  interspei'sed  with  ornamental 
figures  and  bronze  basso-relievos,  besides  the  necessary  architec- 
ture with  appropriate  decorations,  to  unite  the  composition  into 
one  stupendous  whole. 

"  When  this  magnificent  design  was  completed,  it  met  with  the 
Pope's  entii-e  approbation,  and  Michael  Angelo  was  desired  to  go 
i^tQ  St.  Peter's  to§ee  where  it  could  be  cgnveuienlly  placed.    At 
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the  west  end  of  the  church,  Nicolas  V.  half  a  centiuy  before,  i^egaa 
to  erect  a  new  tribune,  but  the  plan  had  not  be«>n  continued  bv  his 
Kuccessors :  this  situation  Michael  Angelo  thoi:ght  the  most  approf 
priate,  and  recommended  it  to  the  consideration  of  his  HaJmess. 
The  Pope  inquired  what  expense  would  be  necessary  to  conjjjjet.e 
it ;  to  which  Michael  AKgelo  answered,  *  A  hundred  thousand 
prowns.'  To  wliich  he  replied,  '  It  may  be  twice  that  sum;'  an^ 
immediately  gave  orders  to  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  to  consider  of  tlip 
best  means  to  execute  the  work. 

"  Sangallo,  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo's 
(design,  suggested  to  the  Pope  that  such  a  monument  ought  to  have 
a  chapel  built  on  purpose  for  it,  to  correspond  to  its  impoitance,  and 
that  every  part  of  the  composition  might  be  exhibited  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  at  the  same  time  he  remarked,  that  St.  Peter's  was  an 
old  church,  not  at  all  adapted  for  so  superb  a  mau'<r.!eum,  and  any 
alteration  would  only  serve  to  destroy  the  character  of  the  building. 
1  he  Pope  listened  to  these  observations,  and  ordered  sevei-al  archi- 
tects to  make  designs,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  that  could  be 
done  under  the  existing  circumstances ;  but  in  considering  and  recon- 
sidering the  subject,  he  passed  from  one  improvement  to  another, 
till  at  length  he  determined  to  rebuild  St.  Peter's  itself;  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  that  edifice  which  took  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
complete,  and  is  now  the  grandest  display  of  architectural  splendour 
that  ornaments  the  Christian  world. 

"  By  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  remote  causes  of  gre^t 
€Tents,  Michael  Angelo,  perhaps,  may  be  found,  though  unexpect- 
edly, thus  to  have  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  lleformation.  His  mo- 
nument demanded  a  building  of  corresponding  magnificence ;  to 
prosecute  the  undertaking,  money  was  wanted;  and  indulgencies 
were  sold  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  treasury :  a  monk  of  Sax- 
ony opposed  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  raise  the  most  splendid  edifice  to 
the  Catholic  Faith  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  should  at  the  same 
time  have  shaken  that  religion  to  its  foundation."     P.  44. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Duppa  is  not  provided  with  the  Ippocrifo 
of  Riiggiero  that  carried  Astolfo  to  the  moon,  as  really  his 
imagination  perfectly  cpialiiics  him  for  the  use  of  such  a  con- 
veyance. Indeed  upon  the  same  reasoning  we  might  refer  to 
'  Ptolomeus,  or  to  Artemisia,  to  any  body,  as  well  as  to  Michael 
^ngelo  the  ojigiu  of  the  Reformation,  for  llie  example  they  set 
of  building  such  expen,ive  monuments.  Bj  so  doing  they  ex- 
t;ited  the  vanity  of  Giulio  11.  and  they  produced  the  want  of 
.money,  the  sale  of  indulgencies,  the  opposition  of  a  monk  of 
baxony,  and  the  fall  of  the  Papal  authority  in  England. 

We  now  return  to  the  monunient  of  Julius,  Though  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  by  the  order  of  this  pope,  went  to  Canaia  la 
•t;li.oosc  the  ujuibjciij  and  actually  brg;!U  to   work,  yet  through 
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jftveral  accidents  the  orrginal  design  was  never  put  into  execu- 
tion. Immediately  after  the  death  of  Juliu^^  the  cardinal's 
nephew  calculated  the  expense,  and  ordered  Michael  Angelo  to 
make  another  monument  on  a  limited  sciile,  and  at  a  stipulated 
price.  For  many  years  however  the  work  was  altogether  laid 
aside,  and  it  was  but  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  the 
fourth  successor  of  Julius,  that  Michael  Angelo  entered  into 
iiie  last  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  on  a  still 
smaller  scale,  the  work  was  completed  without  interruption. 
In  this  monument,  howev<rr,  there  are  of  Michael  Angelo  only 
two  female  figures  representing  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  the  fa- 
mous statue  of  Moses.  Of  this  exquisite  statue  an  anecdote  is 
told  of  Cardinal  di  Mantova,  which  shews  how  deservedly  it  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  nations.  Pope  Paul  III.  one 
day  acconspanied  by  ten  cardinals,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Cardinal  di  Mantova  seeing  the  Moses,  exclaimedi 
**  this  statue  aloue  is  sufficient  to  honour  the  tomb  of  Julius." 
Of  the  original  design  no  part  exists  but  this,  for  of  the  two 
statues  which  had  been  completed,  and  the  four  which  had  heexi, 
begun  ander  the  pontificate  of  Julius,  none  was  used.  Indeed 
the  %vhole  monument,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  but  a  very  indifferent 
production;  it  consibts  of  seven  statues,  including  that  of  the 
Pope,  lying  on  a  sarcophagus,  nor  has  it  been  placed  as  it  was 
originally  intended  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  but  in  that  of 
St.  Pietro  in  Vincola. 

But  whatever  may  lie  said  of  the  causes  which  occasioned  so 
great  a  change  in  the  execution  of  this  monument,  certain  it  i^ 
that  the  ongmal  cause  which  at  first  put  a  stop  to  the  work  carne 
from  Julius  himself.  Michael  Angelo  was  ftill  working  at  some 
of  the  statues,  when  he  received  orders  to  decoiate  with  picture* 
the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  which  had  been  built 
by  Sixtus  IV.  He  felt  his  disappointment,  and  made  every 
possible  objection  to  engage  in  an  undertaknig  where  his  want 
of  practice  and  experience  diminished  his  hope  of  success. 
But  the  Pope  was  determined.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
raachiuations  of  those  who  wished  to  injure  the  sculptor  in  the 
esteem  of  his  patron  were  the  causes  of  this  change  ;  but  thi& 
assertion,  thougli  plausible,  has  not  been  suthciently  proved. 

To  proceed  with  the  work  a  scaffold  was  necessary,  and  the 
-architect  of  St.  Peter  received  the  order  to  erect  it.  Michael 
Angelo,  however,  found  the  whole  of  the  machinery  very  ob- 
jectionable, and  especially  from  certain  holes  pierced  in  the 
ceiling  for  cords  to  pass  through  to  suspend  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chiiiery.  For  this  reason,  havings  had  permission  to  construct 
one  as  he  thought  best,  he  invented  a  machine  so  simple  and 
*o  admirable;  thut  it  was  afterwards  adopted  ia  the  building  of 
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St.  Peter^s.  Here  Mr.  Duppa,  supposing  himself  to  translate 
Coiidivi,  says  "  this  invention  Michael  Angelo  gave  to  the 
poor  man  whom  he  employed  as  his  carpewter,  and/ro/w  the 
cornmisnons  he  received  for  making  othen  on  the  same  construe- 
tion,  he  realized  a  small  fortune." 

So  far  Mr.  Duppa;  but  miluckily  for  him  to  prove  his  asser- 
tion he  has  put  into  a  note  the  very  text  of  Condivi.  Now  the 
Italion  biographer  does  not  say  either  that  the  |)oor  man  realized 
a  smallfoknne,  or  that  Michael  Angelo  gave  him  thi$  invention^ 
but  he  'merely  and  simply  says,  that  on  taking  down  the  scaffold 
whicli  had  been  raised  by  the  architect,  the  canapi,  that  is  the 
ropes,  were  so  many,  that  being  given  to  a  poor  man,  he  was 
enabled  to  marry  two  of  his  daughters. 

"  T^y  his  s[ams,  Condivi  says,  he  was  enabled  to  give  marriage 
portions  with  his  daughters.  '  Disfece  Michel  Angelo  il  ponte  e 
re  cavo  tanti  canapi,  che  avendogli  donati  a  un  pover  uonio,  che 
I'aiutu,  fu  cagionc,  ch'  egli  ne  maritasse  due  sue  figliuole.  Cost 
fece  senza  corde  ii  suo,  cosi  ben  tessuto  e  composto,  che  sempre 
era  piu  fermo  quonto  maggior  peso  aveva.*  '*     P.  70. 

Michael  Angelo  had  never  painted  in  fresco,  and  when  tlie 
cartoons  were  finished,  he  sent  to  Florence,  and  engaged  the 
most  experienced  persons  in  this  branch  of  the  art  J3ut  their 
eftorts  proved  so  little  satisfactory  that  he  dismissed  them  all, 
and  locking  himself  in  the  chai)el  he  destroyed  their  work,  and 
conmrenced  painting. 

*'  From  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  this  stupendous 
inonument  of  human  genius,  twenty  months  only  were  employed. 
So  short  a  time  for  the  completion  of  so  vast  a  work  could  hardly  be 
credited,  if  it  were  not  more  difficult  to  refuse  the  testimony  on 
■which  it  stands,  than  to  believe  the  fact.  Nevertheless  the  Pope 
harassed  its  progress  with  impatience  ;  for  he  was  an  old  man  ;  and 
as  his  designs,  of  every  kind,  were  always  planned  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  so  they  were  hastened  by  a  consciousness  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose.  To  comply,  therefore,  with  this  impatience, 
Michael  Angelo  removed  the  scaffolding  before  he  had  put  the  last 
finish  to  his  work;  and  on  All  Saints' day,  in  the  year  1512,  the 
chapel  was  opened ;  and  the  Pope  officiated  at  high  mass  to  a 
crowded  and  admiring  audience.'*     P.  78. 

We  are  sorry  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  tills  stupendous  performance ;  and  indeed  we  must 
reuiet  the  want  of  room  vvhicli  hinders  us  from  continuins;  our 
tleiails  of  the  h)iig  life  of  this  great  man.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  confine  oursehes  to  only  two  more  of  his  most  celebrated 
productions,  and  they  are  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  tlie  building  of  the  CluucU  of  bt.  Feter.     However  before 
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We  proceed  we  must  express  our  astonishment  at  the  censure 
\vhich  Mr.  Duppa  has  lavished  on  Pope  Leo  X.  and  at  die 
criticism  which  he  has  passed  on  Mr.  Roscoe's  life  of  this  pon- 
tiff. Why  our  audior  should  have  espoused  such  an  opinion, 
and  why  he  should  have  selected  Mr.  Roscoe  individually,  is 
to  us  a  matter  of  some  surprise.  Now  Mr.  Roscoe  is  not  the 
only  writer  who  has  passed  an  euiogium  on  Leo  X. ;  all  the  most 
learned  and  inquiring  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  history 
of  Italian  liteiature,  have  been  inexhaustible  in  their  praises  of 
JLeo.  The  names  alone  of  Quadrio,  Mazzucchelli,  and  above 
all  of  Tiraboschi  should  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  deter 
any  man  from  controverting  an  opinion  so  well  and  so  strongly 
established,  without  the  greatest  cause  and  the  strongest  argu- 
ments. And  though  Mr.  Duppa  has  employed  five  and  twenty 
pages  on  this  subject,  yet  we  must  confess  that  his  reasonings  are 
tar  from  being  conclusive.  We  now  return  to  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment. 

This  wonderful  production,  in  which  Michael  xAngelo  has 
surpassed  himself,  was  begun  and  completed  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Paul  II [.  and  the  chapel  opened  on  Christmas  day, 
1. 341.  Persons  are  described  to  have  come  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  to  see  it,  and  the  public  and  the  court  w  ere  rivals  in 
admiration. 

"  The  composition  of  this  picture,  in  its  general  design,  is  con- 
formable to  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith.  Angels 
are  represented  as  sounding  trumpets,  the  dead  as  rising  from  the 
grave,  and  ascending  to  be  judged  by  their  Redeemer,  who,  accom- 
panied by  the  Virgin  Mary,  stands  surrounded  by  martyred  saints. 
On  his  right  and  left  are  groups  of  both  sexes,  who,  having  passed 
their  trial,  are  supposed  to  bj  admitted  into  eternal  happiness.  On 
the  opposite  side  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  are  the  con- 
demned prettjpitated  down  to  the  regions  of  torment;  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  fiend  in  a  boat  conducting  them  to  the  coniines  of  per- 
dition, where  other  fiends  are  reiidy  to  receive  them,  in  two  com- 
partments at  the  top  of  the  picture,  made  by  the  form  of  the  vaulted 
ceiling,  are  groups  of  figures  bearing  the  different  insignia  of  the 
Passion."     P.  i(jO. 

The  naked  state  of  the  personages  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  a  reproach  to  Michael  Ang'lo,  and  as  an  offence 
against  morals.  But  it  was  not  easy  with  any  degree  of  con- 
sistency  to  feign  a  dress  to  the  chosen  and  the  condemned  spi- 
rits. Jt  is  true  that  Pope  Paul  IV.  was  so  much  displeased  that 
more  than  once  he  was  near  giving  orders  to  have  the  wall  white 
Mashed.  To  quiet  him  at  last  it  was  necessary  for  Daniello  da 
Volterra  to  paint  a  drapery  ou  some  of  the  spirits.  Hut  from 
an  anecdote  of  Paul  111.  it  appears  that   this  pontiff  b^   no 
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■ftieans  thought  as  his  successor  did  afterwards.  ISIonsignore 
having  very  violently  expressed  iiiinself  against  Michael  i\ngeIo 
on  this  account,  our  painter  took  his  revenge  by  drawing  his 
likeness,  and  placing  him  in  hell,  where  he  gave  him  the  same 
office  he  held  at  the  Valican.  The  Monsignore,  who  recognised 
liimscU'  amongst  the  devils,  and  with  a  long  tail  that  twisted 
round  his  breast,  made  violent  representations  to  the  Pope  to 
oblige  Midiael  Angelo  to  detace,  or  at  least  to  alter  his  likeness, 
but  Paul  answered  "  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  did  "Ot  ex- 
tend beyond  purgatory  ;  that  ///  iifenio  nulla  est  redemptio." 

The  other  and  last   work   of  Michael  Angelo,  of  which  we 
ihall  speak,  is  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 

"  The  history  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  has  been  treated 
at  large  by  Boiianni,  and  his  work  makes  it  the  less  necessary  for 
nie  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  that  subject*.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Julius  II.  on  the  18th  of  April,  1506,  and  Bramante 
was  appointed  sole  architect.  Upon  his  death,  1514,  the  appoint- 
ment was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Giuliano  da  San  Galio,  Raifaello 
dUrbino,  and  Giocondo  da  Verona.  Giuliano  being  oppressed 
with  age  and  infirmity,  intrented  that  he  might  decline  the  employ- 
ment, and  he  received  permission  to  retire  to  Florence.  Giocondo 
da  Verona  also  quitted  Home  soon  after,  and  the  whole  charge  de- 
volved upon  Raftaello.  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  the  nephew  of  Giu- 
liano, solicited  the  place  of  his  uncle,  not  as  chief  architect,  which 
.seems  originally  to  have  been  his  appointment,  but  as  an  assistant 
to  Raffaello :  in  this  application  he  succeeded,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Raffaello  in  1520,  'the  whole  direction  of  the  building  was  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  He  laid  aside  the  designs  of  his  predecessors, 
and  substituted  one  more  complicated  ;  and  although  the  work  ad- 
vanced slowly  for  want  of  money,  he  made  a  model  which  of  itself 
cost  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  f . 

"  This  model,  in  the  multiplicity  and  division  of  its  parts,  being 
more  conformable  to  the  principles  of  Saracenic  than  jf  Grecian  or 
Roman  architecture,  IMichael  Angelo  applied  himself  to  make  aa 
o.'iginal  design,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  on  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross  |:. 
This  met  with  the  Pope's  approbation  ;  for,  although  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  were  less,  the  form  was  more  grand  than  that  of 

,  *  *'  Those  who  wish  for  more  extensive  information,  will  find 
t'le  works  of  Ferrabosco  and  Fontana  very  interesting,  and  the 
x\Iemo)ie  isloriche  del/a  gran  Cupula,  by  Sig.  Marchese  Gio. 
Poleni." 

+  '*  '  This  model  was  executed  by  one  Antonio  Labacco,  of 
which  the  carpenters'  work  cost  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ci<»hty-four  crowns.'  Vasari  I'ita  di  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  vol.  iii. 
p.°i-t5." 

X  «  Illustrations,  Architecture,  No.  I,'* 
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SanGallo's  model.  It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Michael  Angelo's 
still  extant,  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  Bramante's  general  plan, 
and  would  most  probably  have  adopted  it,  with  little  variation,  if 
the  difficulty  of  raising  money  had  not  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract the  original  size  of  the  building  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the 
times.  Clement  VII.  left  some  jewels  in  the  treasury,  but  no  money. 
The  disaffection  of  Germany  had  considerably  diminished  the  Papal 
revenue;  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  had  also  withdrawn  his 
allegiance  from  the  Catholic  church.  In  consequence  of  these  de- 
falcations, Paul  III.  was  desirous  that  such  a  plan  might  be  adopted, 
as  to  leave  a  reasonable  hope  of  its  completion  ;  with  this  view, 
though  not  from  the  failure  of  resources,  but  from  the  extravagance 
of  their  application,  Leo  X.  in  his  reign,  commissioned  Peruzzi  to 
make  a  design  to  be  executed  at  a  less  expense  than  that  which  was 
originally  made  by  Bramante  *. 

"  Daring  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  Michael  Angelo  was  wholly  em- 
ployed in  works  of  painting  and  architecture,  except  the  time  he 
was  occupied  in  executing  the  two  statues  for  the  monument  of 
Julius  II  f.  From  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  the  superintendence  of 
St.  Peter's  was  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time  ;  besides  the  direct 
advancement  of  that  stupendous  fabric,  he  had  much  to  undo,  which 
was  done  by  his  predecessor,  and  to  contend  with  a  host  of  adverse 
interests.  Agreeably  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  patent,  he 
chose  his  own  workmen,  and  dismissed  those  who  had  been  formerly 
employed  ;  for  which  he  s'lared  the  fate  of  all  reformers,  to  be  ma- 
liciously spoken  of,  and  constantly  opposed."     P.  165. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  lamentable  fact,  that  this  building  imbit- 
tered  the  remaining  years  of  Michael  Angelo,  through  the  intrigues 
and  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  uho  chequered  his  last  days  with 
vexation  and  trouble. 

"  After  this  last  discussion,  the  time  left  to  him  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  uncontrolled  authority  was  short,  for  in  the  month  of 
February^  1563,  he  was  seized  by  a  slow  fever,  wliich  gave  symp- 
toms of  his  approaching  death,  and  he  desired  Daniello  da  Volterra 
to  write  to  his  nephew  Leon;u"do  Buonarroti  to  come  to  Home:  Iiis 
fever  however  increased,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  physician  and 
others  who  were  in  his  house,  whom  he  ordered  into  his  bed-room, 
he  made  this  short  nuncupative  will — '  My  soul  I  resign  to  God, 
my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my  worldly  possessions  to  my  nearest  of 
kin  X\    then  he  admonished  his  attendants,  '  In  your  passage  through 

*  "  Vide  Vasari  Vita  di  Bnldassare  Veruzzi,  torn,  iii.  p.  197,  et 
JBonanni  Tempfi  Vaticani  llistona,  tab.  13." 

t  "  According  to  Vasari,  these  two  statues  did  not  take  up 
twelve  montiis  of  his  time,  '  Le  quali  statue  condusoe  di  sua  mano 
Michelagnolo  in  meno  di  un  anno.'  " 

4:   "   Vasaii,  torn.  ii.  p.  304." 
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this  life  remember  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  soon  after 
deUveriiig  this  charge,  he  died,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1563  *." 
P.  207. 

He  was  buried  three  days  after  in  the  church  of  S.  Apostoli, 
attended  by  iiis  friends,  his  countrviiien,  and  a  crowded  popu- 
lace. Rut  at  the  petiiion  of  the  Florentine  academy,  the  grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  interposed  his  influence  with  the  J-*ope  for  the 
body  to  be  removed  to  Florence,  that  they  might  pay  him  due 
honours,  and  agreeably  to  his  own  desire^  lay  his  bones  by  thosft 
of  his  father. 

"  The  remains  of  Michael  Angelo  being  now  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  ancestors,  three  persons  were  deputed  by  the  Academy 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  obsequies.  In  (.'atholic 
countries,  to  honour  kings  and  heroes,  it  is  usual  to  raise  a  tempo- 
rary mausoleum  decorated  with  trophies  or  ensigns  of  royalty  and 
power  ;  but  as  the  celebrity  of  Michael  Angelo  was  (ierived  from  a 
different  source,  the  genius  of  Painting,  of  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, characterising  his  intellectual  pre-erahicnce,  were  the  fit  ob- 
jects to  compose  and  ornament  his  cenotaph,  and  with  this  view  the 
painters  and  sculptors  employed  themselves  in  designing  and  exe- 
cuting appropriate  works. 

"  Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  Academy,  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  was  appointed  for  this  funeral  celebration,  to  offer  up  the 
last  devotional  rites  for  his  soul,  and  to  proclaim  to  mankind  the 
extent  of  his  virtue  and  his  talents.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  nave 
was  raised  upon  a  rectangular  platform,  three  feet  from  the  pave- 
ment, a  monument  son)ewhat  in  the  ibrm  of  a  triple  cube,  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  mausoleum  of  Septimius  Severus  ;  the  division*, 
each  above  the  other,  were  contracted  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room 
for  statues  to  surround  their  respective  bases,  and  at  the  top  was  a 
pyramid  surmounted  with  a  figure  of  Fame  in  the  attitude  of  flying. 
On  the  npaces  left  for  sculpture,  statues  were  arranged  emblematical 
ol'the  various  branches  ol  knowledge  connected  with  his  professional 
attainments.  On  the  facade  of  eacli  division  was  an  historical  pic- 
ture, in  chiar'-oscuro,  recording  some  circumstance  or  event  in 
his  life,  with  ornaments  and  appropriate  inscriptions,  to  combine 
and  connect  the  whole  together.  '1  his  cenotaph,  which  by  the 
Italians  is  called  a  Catafalco,  was  twenty  feet  by  seventeen  at  the 
base,  and  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height.  Such  is  the  outline  of 
the  general  composition,  of  which  I  have  purposely  avoided  the  de- 


*  "  The  age  of  Michael  Angelo  was  eighty-eight  years,  eleven 
months,  and  hfteen  days.  Hie  lather  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two." 

tail, 
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tail,  lest  it  might  be  tedious  *.  The  preparations  being  finished  f , 
and  the  church  hung  with  black  cloth  and  completely  illuminated, 
persons  of  ever}'  rank  assembled  and  assisted  at  the  awful  mass  for  the 
dead,  where  grandeur  and  sublimity  were  combined,  and  appropri- 
ate music  gave  a  pathos  to  the  solemnity.  When  the  mass  was  con- 
cluded, Varchi  ascended  a  tribunal  erected  on  the  occasion,  and  de- 
livered a  funeral  oration  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  to 
excite  a  just  adr\iirat:on  for  his  elevated  genius,  and  a  due  sense  of 
sorrow  for  his  loss  '^."     P.  2 ;  6. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  of  Uie  most  extraordinary  men  tjjat 
ever  lived.  The  building  of  St.  Peter,  '\\nch  he  directed  for 
seventeen  years,  the  famous  statue  of  Moses  ou  the  nrausoleuni 
of  Julius  il.  and  the  celebrated  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment 
will  for  ever  point  to  posterity  the  wonderful  success  which  ije 
had  in  each  of  the  three  sister  aits.  Indeed,  exclaims  Tirabos- 
chi.,  it  will  be  difhcu't  to  find  another  instance  of  a  ni;u),  who 
like  Michael  Angelo  has  been  so  eminent  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  decide  in  which  of 
these  three  arts  he  excelled  the  most.  We  fear,  however,  that 
the  love  of  so  great  a  man  lias  caused  Tiraboschi  to  fall  into 
the  same  error  with  Mr.  Duppa,  and  his  guides  Vasari  and 
Condivi.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  dispute  that  architecture 
was  not  the  principal  profession  of  Michael  Angelo.  Had  he 
studied  its  principles^  and  analysed  its  nature,  he  would  have 
avoided  those  errors  in  distributing  his  ornaments,  into  which  he 
was  led  by  some  odd  notions  he  had  of  the  art,  but  which  af- 
terwards produced  the  licentiousness  of  the  Boroniinis'  school. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  take  from  Michael  Angelo  the  credit 
of  being  one  of  the  Greatest  architects  that  e\er  lived.  We 
only  mean  to  say^  that  his  merit  in  architecture,  though  very 
great,  cannot  be  compared  to  that  which  he  acquired  in  sculpture 
or  in  painting. 

What  is  more  astonishing  is  that  these  three  arts  were  not  the 
only  ones  in  which  he  gave  such  great  proofs  of  his  genius.  He 
excelled  in  military  fortification,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was 
often  employed  by  the  Popes  and  the' Florentines.  He  culti- 
vated poetry  also ;  and  it  is  rather   surprising,  that  of  the  two 


*  "  Those  who  wish  for  a  more  minute  detail  are  referred  to 
Vasari,  Vile  t/e'  Pittore,  S^x.  torn.  ii.  p.  322." 
+  "  The  day  on  which  this  solemnity  took  place  was  the  14th  of 

July,  1564." 

X  "  This  oration  was  published  immediately  afterwards  consisting 
of  63  quarto  pages,  with  this  title,  '  Orazione  Funerale  di  M.  Bene- 
detto Varchi  fatta,  e  recitata  da  Lui  publicamente  nell'  esecuie  di 
Michelagnolo  Buonarroti  in  Firenze,  nella  Chiesa  di  San  Lcrenzo. '" 

greatest 
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greatest  poets  of  his  country'  Dante  juid  Petiarca,  he  imita'ed 
the  latter  in  his  verses,  but  throughout  his  woiks  in  j)ainting 
Dante  iuHuencLd  his  feelings.  His  poems  were  tirst  collected 
by  his  nephew  L'onaido  Buonarroti,  published  by  Michael 
Angelo  the  younger,  in  the  year  l623,  but  they  are  nor  reckoned 
among  the  best. 

With  so  nuich  talent,  and  during  an  age  in   which  literature 
and  arts  were  so  much  encouraged,   it  is   easy  to  suppose  that 
Michael  Angelo  did  not  want  protectors.     The  eight  Popes  un- 
der whom  he  lived,  Julius  11.  Leo  X.  Clement  VII.  Faul  III. 
Julius  111.  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  wiih  the  exception  of  Adrian 
ly.  who  very  little  cared   for  the  success  of  literature,  all  la- 
vislied  on  Michael  Angelo  protection  and  honours.     Cosimus  I. 
often  endeavoured  by  large  promises  to  have   him   at   his  coiut, 
that  he  might  dedicate  his  leisure  to  the  embellishment  of  Flo- 
rence, where  even  from  his  most  tender  years  he  had  given  great 
prods  of  his  abilities.     Alphonsus   I.   offered    twelve   thousand 
ductits  to  persuade  him  to  remain  at  Ferrara.     The  republic  of 
Venice  would  have  assigned  hira  six  hundred  ducats  per  annum 
if  he  would   have  merely  resided  in   their   city,  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  be   paid   besides,  according  to  his  own 
terms,  (or  any  woik  in  which  he  should  be  employed.     Francis 
I.  in  inviting  him  into  France,  ordered  that  he  should  receive 
three   thousand   ducats   for  his   travelling   expences.     And  the 
grand  'Furk  solicited  him   to  build  a  bridge  to  unite  Pera  to 
Constantinople,  and  sent  him  a  letter  of  credit  on  a  banker  in 
Florence  lo  receive  as  much  money  as  he  should  want,  and  on 
the  fiontiers  of  'Furkey,  on  whatever  road  he  chose  to  take,  an 
escort  of  Janissaries  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him  to 
Constantinople. 

Here  ends  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Mr.  Duppa ;  but 
not  the  volume.  A  full  half  is  dedicated  to  an  Index,  to  an 
Appendix,  and  lo  some  general  remarks.  The  Appendix  con- 
sists of  an  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
sculpture  and  painting  ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  the  details  which 
Mr.  Duppa  has  presented  to  the  public,  there  are  omissions  at 
winch  we  are  a  little  surprised.  For  instance,  the  legs  of  the 
Ercule  Farne>e  by  Gughehno  della  Porta,  worked  on  the  model 
made  by  Michael  Angelo,  are  intirely  overlooked.  YeJ;  these 
legs  were  considered  so  very  good,  that  when  the  real  ones  were 
found  Michael  Asi^elo  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  Porta,  and  now,  though  perhaps  they  may 
be  considered  as  superior,  they  are  still  in  a  Ilonian  villa  un- 
known to  the  public. 

7'he  g<neral  remarks  of  Mr.  Duppa  are  certainly  interesting, 
as  they  contain   an  original  manuscript^  and   u  fac  simile   of 
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Micliael  Angelo's  hand  writing  with  some  of  his  letters,  and 
some  of  his  Itahan  verses.  The  letters  Wr.  Duppa  has  ihoight 
proper  to  piiblisii  in  English  only,  and  to  the  Italian  verses  he 
has  added  an  English  poetical  translation  by  Southey  and  VVords- 
Avorth.  At  the  head  of  these  remarks  our  author  has  given  an 
historical  account  of  the  arts_,  of  sculpture  and  painting,  of  the 
different  schools  into  which  this  latter  is  divided  amongst  the 
moderns,  of  tlie  several  methods  employed  of  fresco,  tempera, 
and  oil,  and  above  all,  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's works.  But  as  these  remarks  open  a  very  wide  field  for 
criticism,  we  shall  in  our  next  number,  lay  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  all  these  interesting  subjects,  stating  at  the 
same  time,  that  four  prints  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel_, 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  of  a  part  of  the  Cartoon  of  the  Battle  of 
Pisa,  and  of  the  Momunent  of  Julius  U.  close  the  volume  on 
the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  Mr.  Duppa. 

(T@  be  coniinued  in  our  next.) 


Art.  V.     Quinze  Jours  a  Londres,  a  la  Fin  de  18 15.     pp. 

214.   Gand.  18l6. 

\Ve  take  this  little  work  to  be  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  both  intellectual  and  moral  of  our  French  neigh- 
bours. It  displays  very  nearly  that  degree  and  that  sort  of  talent 
which  we  meet  with  in  nine  tenths  of  the  literature  of  modern 
France,  accompanied  with  a  full  proportion  of  French  prejudices 
and  French  ignorance,  and  just  so  much  pretension  to  good 
principle  as  v.ould  constitute  a  respectable  writer  amongst  the 
countrymen  of  Barrere  and  Fillet,  and  a  very  exceptionable  one 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  And  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for 
certain  others  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  we  intend  to 
bestow  upon  its  author  a  degree  of  attention,  which  probably 
our  readers  may  think  he  is  very  far  from  deserving. 

"  Fifteen  days   in  London"  are  certainly  a  period  sufficiently 
scanty  for  enabling  a  foreigner  to  comprehend  the  extraord  uary 

constitution  of  English  society;  and  accordingly  Monsieur . 

pretends  only  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  he  has  hnnstlt  seen 
and  heard.  Yet  even  in  doing  this  he  betrays  a  degree  of  igno 
ranee  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
literature  to  which  he  lays  claim,  and  which  very  ill  qualities  him 
for  giving  even  the  faint  outline  of  English  manners  which  he  has 
ventured  to  attempt.  At  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  that 
bis  book  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  entertainment^  and  that 
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there  is  a  liveliness  in  his  style  which  amused  us  in  spite  of  his 
numerous  blnnders  and  absurdities.  An  Englishman  who  should 
coninose  a  sketch  of  Paris  with  no  more  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject ihan  is  possessed  by  ihe  author  of''  Quinze  Jours  a  Londres," 
would  in  al  probability  torment  in  an  insupportable  degree  the 
pa  ience  of  his  reviewers ;  whereas  in  the  present  instance  we 
cannot  con^ plain  of  having  been  forced  to  exercise  any  larger 
portion  of  that  laudable  virtue,  than  what  is  daily  exacted  at  the 
hands  ot  every  nietnber  of  our  fiacernity. 

In  the  two  tirst  chapters  of  the  little  work  before  us  the  author 
does  not  get  beyond  Dover.      We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  cast 
up  the  amount  ol  praise  and  censure  \\hich  he  bestows  on  the 
different  objects  here  hrst   presented   to  his  notice,  and  must 
entirely  acquit  him  of  tluit  foolish  enthusiasm  and  childish  exhila- 
ration of  spirits,   Mhich  disposes  some  travellers,  on  their  first 
entrance  into  a  strange  country,  to  be  in  good  humour  w  ith  every 
thing  iibout  them,  and  to  err  a  little  on  the  side  of  flattery  in 
describing  tlungs   so  full  of  strangeness   and  novelty.     On  the 
contrary,  his   praise  and  blame  aie  bestowed  in  the  following 
proportions,  uhich  are  observed   pretty  nearly  throughout  the 
bo(.k  :  he  complains  of,   1st.  the  Custom  House  ;  2d.  the  Alien 
Office;  3d,  of  the  extravagant  demands  of  all  persons  in  England  ; 
4th.  of   the  Inns,  their  cookery,   furniture,  and  arrangements, 
specially  of  the  Paris  Hotel  at  Dover ;  5th,  of  the  ingratitude 
and  ignorance  of  English  travellers  in  France,  and  especially  of 
Mr.  John  Scott's  visit  to  Paris:   he   praises  the  fidehty  with 
which  the  English  execute  their  engagements,  and  seems  half 
inclined  to  speak  favourably  of  the  environs  of  Dover,  but  on 
the  last  point  he  expresses  himself  somewhat  doubtfully  ;  and 
for  the  fir!-t  he  tiies  to  qualify  the  commendation  which  he  cannot 
altogether  refuse.     Thus,  considering  how  many  minute  articles 
are  included  under  the  five  heads  of  censure,  and  that  (he  praise 
is  confined  to  two  individual  things  only,  we  have  a  balance  of 
good  and  evil  in  England,   which  is  quite  startling,   and  which 
must  be  very  consolatory  to  those  persons  who  have  practically 
expressed   the   same   opijiion,   in  exchanging   this   unfortunate 
country,  for  the  comforts,  beauties,  and  amiabilities  of  France. 

The  same  strain  is  kept  up  nearly  tliroughout  the  book  :  so 
that  to  reply  to  every  accusation  brought  against  our  manners, 
buildings,  &c  would  lead  us  into  far  too  wide  a  field.  We  shall 
ctjntent  our-elves  therefore  with  noticing  only  some  of  the  most 
prominent  attacks  which  struck  ns  in  turning  over  the  volume, 
and  shall  beg  to  be  indulged  in  our  turn,  in  a  few  observations 
upon  tht  parallel  customs  of  France,  in  those  points  where  the 
author  before  us  has  most  bitterly  inveighed  against  England. 
Two  whole  chapters,  and  sundry  incidental  remarks  in  other 

parts 
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parts  of  tlie  book,  nre  devoted  to  ridiculing  the  taverns  and 
coifee  hous'^s  of  London.      We    are  not  going  to  follow  our 
author   through  all  his  culinary  details,  nor  to  discuss  with  him 
the  couiparaiive  merits  of  EuglisU  and  French  soups,  ragouts,  &.c. 
But  first  oi  all,  it  is  iudicvous  to  hear  a  traveller  who  dines  at  a 
chop-houe,  and  who  visits  such  a  coifee  house  as  is  described 
in  chapter  7,  aitenipting  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  compara- 
tive excellei.ce  of  lining  in  Lonilon  and  Paris.     What  would  he 
say  of  an  Engiisbuiaa  who  should  despise  the  Parisian  Restora- 
teurs,  on  the  strength  of  having  frequented  some  obscure  Cafe  in 
the  Quartier  du  Temple,  or  some  nnserable  Auberge  amidst  the 
filth  of  the  Qnarlier  de  t'Univeisite.     We  should  not  much  fear 
the  temptations  of  French  luxury,  if  we   could   persuade  our 
countryujen-  in   Paris  to  content  themselves  with  the  fare  they 
would  find  iu  those  two  delightful  regions.      But  a  Frenchman, 
through  ignoranct^,  or  through  poverty,  omits  to  visit  the  City  of 
London  I  avern,  the  Piazza,  or  the   Bedford,  where  he  might 
complain   in  eed  of  higher  charges,   but  scarcely  we  think  of 
worse    accommodation    than    that   even    of  M.  M.    Very   and 
Beauvilhers.     Nor  does  our  present  traveller  appear  to  compre- 
hend the  effect  which  the  difference  of  national  habits  must  pro- 
duce on  the  comparative  goodness  of  hotels  and  coffee  houses. 
With  us  they  are  far  from  being  considered  so  highly,  or  fre- 
quented by  the  same  class  of  people  as  in  France  :  an  English- 
man looks  for  his  comforts  at  home  rather  than  abroad;  and 
wouki  never  dream  of  taking  the  females  of  his  family  to  dine 
constanily  at  the  table  of  a  Restorateur.     It  is  only  surprizino- 
that  there  should  not  exist  a  much  greater  disproportion  than 
there   actually   does,    between   establishments,    which   in    one 
country  are  calculated  to  supply  only  the  occasional  wants  of 
that  same  class,  by  which  in  the  other  they  are  regarded  as  the 
geni^ra!  and  natural  resource. 

There  is  a  most  characteristic  chapter  upon  the  observation 
of  the  Sunday  in  England.  The  silence  of  London  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  manner  in  which  the  Churches  are  crowded,  the  closin«- 
of  the  shops  and  theatres,  and  the  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  evenmg  parties,  are  incomprehensible  to  our  French 
author.  We  have  heard  of  a  man,  who  affer  having  argued  for  some 
time  with  sufficient  extravagance  upon  the  proper  occupations  of 
the  Sabbath,  at  last  candidly  confessed  his  ignorance  of  the 
origin  of  the  institution :  something  of  the  same  sort  of  io^norance 
seems  to  hang  about  our  author  :  he  has  heard  of  "  le  Jour  de 
Recreation  du  Peuple,  qui  n'a  que  ce  moment  pour  se  delasser 
des  travaux  auxquels  la  semaine  est  consacree :"  he  has  some 
conception  of  a  certain  day  when  the  French  ''  s'enivrent  dans 
une  guinguette,"  or  on  which  they  have  the  advantage  of  two 
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lessons  in  declamntion,  one  in  the  Churcli,  and  another  at  the 
theatre.  But  that  people  should  pause  on  Sunday  from  theift 
daily  toils^  that  they  should  remain  at  home  that  day  amongst 
their  families,  that  they  should  frequent  a  Church,  and  actually 
show  symptoms  of  being  in  earnest  in  their  devotions,  more  than 
all,  that  they  should  read  the  Bible  to  themselves  when  not  at 
Church,  all  this  appears  to  our  author  amongst  the  strangest  of 
all  strange  sights  which  he  has  witnessed  in  England.  He  comes 
totally  unprepared  for  things  of  this  sort,  aiid  amongst  otlier  new 
and  valuable  information  which  he  may  have  acquired  by  his 
travels,  we  are  sure  he  may  class  the  knowledge  that  there 
exiirts  in  the  world,  and  not  a  hundred  miles  off  from  his  own 
country,  something  like  a  sense  of  religion. 

We  extract  the  whole  of  the  following  passage  ;  partly  for  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  the  good  feel- 
ings of  an  English  congregation,  and  partly  to  justify  t'le  severity 
of  our  preceding  remarks,  ft  is  evident  that  the  author  was  not 
familiar  with  pious  dispositions ;  and  we  fear  from  the  tone 
which  he  holds  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  that  the  "  religious 
respect"  with  v\hich  he  confesses  that  he  was  affected,,  maintained 
over  him  a  very  short  lived  influence. 

"  Nous  nous  presentames  successivement  a  deux  Egllses  san» 
pouvoir  y  entrer.  Elles  etaient  tellement  pleines,  qu  il  y  avait  du 
monde  jusques  dans  la  rue,  sur  les  escaliers  qui  y  conduisaient : 
Enfin  nous  pumes  nous  placer  dans  la  troisieme  :  j'avoice,  que  je 
/iis  ctoniie,  saisi  nieme  d'une  Espece  de  respect  religieux,  en  voyant 
I'ordre,  le  silence,  le  recueillement  qui  y  regnaient.  L'effice  etait 
commence  quand  nous  entrames,  et  nous  occasionames  un  Jeger 
mouvement  pour  nous  placer.  Personne  cependant  ne  parut  faire 
attention  a  nous :  L'flgprit  et  les  yeux  d'aucun  assistant  ne  se 
derangerent  de  leur  occupation  pour  nous.  On  ne  voyait  point 
]a,  comme  dans  certains  autres  pays,  des  jeunes  gens  se  promenant 
en  long  et  en  large  pour  y  decouvrir  quelqu'un  de  leur  connaissance ; 
des  femmes  faisant  avec  les  yeux  des  signes  qu'elles  tiichent  de  ne 
rendre  intelligibles  que  pour  celui  a  qui  ils  sont  addresses;  dei 
gens  causant  de  la  par  tie  de  plaisir  qu'ils  ont  le  projet  de  faire  en 
sortant  de  I'eglise.  ***  Nul  objet  etranger  ne  vient  vous  troubler, 
et  chacun  parait  exclusivement  occupe  du  Dieu  dans  le  temple 
duquel  il  se  trouve. '     P.  61. 

We  will  suppress  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  us  in  view- 
ing the  contrast  so  livelily  drawn  in  this  picture.  The  author 
finishes  the  passage,  and  apparently  forgets  it:  it  leaves  on  his 
mind  no  impression,  it  suggests  to  him  no  reflections.  But  it 
is  not  for  nothing  that  France  has  for  more  than  a  century  given 
herself  up  to  the  grossest  irreligion  :  the  national  cliaracter  has 
borne  ample  witness  that  a  nation  cannot  mock  with  impunity  at 
the  knowltd;;,e  of  saving  Truth.     In  the  author  now  before  us  we 
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see  the  proofs  of  that  lax  morality  v\hich  has  resulted  from  th* 
(absence  of  sound  principles.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  prosti- 
tutes of  London,  and  speaks  with  becoming  disgust  of  the 
grossness  of  their  manners  and  the  effrontery  of  their  seductions; 
but  whether  this  lan;j,uage  be  dictated  by  abhorrence  of  the  vice, 
or  only  of  the  naked  deformity  in  which  in  those  insances  it 
exposes  itself,  there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  his  work  \Uiich 
in  our  judgment  go  far  to  decide.  We  refer  to  pages  14  and 
27.  And  of  a  coarseness  of  feeling,  most  eminently  French, 
the  scandalous  suspicion  implied  id  page  83  against  a  most 
amiable  and  irreproachable  actress,  may  serve  as  a  notable  ex- 
ample. 

i'lie  old  quarrel  against  our  English  theatre  is  not  forgotten ; 
and  the  old  cry  of  the  violation  of  the  unities,  the  old  ignorance 
and  injustice  of  making  Aristotle  the  patron  of  French  criticism, 
and  tlie  old  eulogies  of  Addison's  Cato,  which  Voltaire  has  made 
fashionable  in  France,  may  all  be  found  in  page  85,  where  our 
author  passes  judgment  upon  the  play  of  the  Gamester.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  enter  into  this  eternal  controversy  :  but  some 
remarks  which  follow  upon  English  acting  are  far  more  deserving 
of  our  attention. 

"  lis,  (i.  e.  the  English  actors,)  s'eloignent  de  la  Nature  pour 
vouloir  trop  s'en  rapprocher,  on  ils  la  rendent  de  maniere  que 
rimitation  en  devient  desagreable  et  hideuse.  Pout  on  aimer  a 
voir  Beverley  se  vouler  par  terre  dans  les  convulsions  que  lui 
occasionne  ie  poison  qu'il  a  pris  ?  Le  cii  epouvantable  que  pousse 
ga  femme,  quand  elle  voit  son  mari  mort :  I'espece  ae  hoquet 
convulsif  qu'elle  fait  entendre,  ne  sont-ils  pas  du  plus  niauvais 
gout?" 

Connecting  this  with  v\'liat  he  says  again  on  another  occasion, 
where  he  sneers  at  the  English  for  preterring  "  les  sorcieres  de 
Macbeth,  ou  les  fossoyeurs  du  lloi  Lear,"  (such  being  his  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  Shakespeare,)  ".  a  la  douleur  hiteressante 
d'Iphigenie,  aux  douces  brmes  que  fait  couler  I'amour  maternel 
d'Ai'idromaque,"  and  we  arrive  at  the  favourite  notion  of  the 
French,  that  our  gross  and  cold  feelings  can  only  be  excited  by 
something  exaggerated  or  monstrous,  and  thai  the  tood  which 
pleases  a  healthy  palate  is  vapid  and  tasteless  to  our  corrupted 
organs,  a  charge  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  stoppnig  awhile 
to  examine. 

The  author  before  us  must  not  be  examined  too  strictly  as  to 
fcis  assertion  of  our  preferring  the  witches  of  jVJacbeth  to  the 
interesting  sorrow  of  Iphigenia  .  English  readers  need  not  be  told 
that  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  a  comjjarison  between  the  two,  but 
that  tlie  people  take  delight  in  boih  iu  their  respective  places  : 

and 
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and  we  may  refer  the  French  to  tlieir  favourite  Oracle  Aristotle^ 
who  will  tell  them  tLat  terror,  equally  with  pity,  is  a  passion  which 
it  is  the  business  of  tragedy  to  excite.     For  tlie  other  charge,  that 
English  actmg  is  more  vehement,  and  relies  too  much  on  the 
efficacy  of  groans,  convulsions,  and  other  such  appeals  to  the 
outward  senses,  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  we  think  that  it  may 
natunilly  be  accounted  for.     The  English  are  not  a  theatrical 
people  :  they  go  to  the  theatre  as  an  amusement  and  a  recreatiorx, 
and  cany  ihilliKr  lor  the  most  part  minds  hardly  abstracted  from 
the  business  v.hich  they  have  jii-it  quitted,  or  from  the  company 
wliich  they  see  around  them  :  besides  Englishmen  in  general  have 
a  most  lively  perception  of  the  actual  realities  of  their  situation, 
and  with  the  slamming  of  box  doors  in  their  ears,  the  odour  of 
lamp  smoke  in  their  nostrils,  and  the  apparition  of  lustres,  and 
curtains,  and  boards,  and  gayly  dressed  company  before  llieir 
eyes,  it  requires  a  very  powerful  application  to  make  them  sur- 
render themselves  up  to   the  illusions  of  the  stage.     That  they 
tolerate  the  violation  of  all  the  dramatic  unities  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  statement,  for  no  attention  at  all  is  directed  to  this 
point,  and  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  is  not,  for  any  one  to 
fancy  the  action  represented  to  be  real,  the  diopping  of  the  cur- 
tain between  the  acts  would  dissipate  this  dream  quite  as  eft'ect- 
ually  as  the  change  of  scene  several  times  in  the  course  of  one 
act.      The  truth  of  the    matter  as  to  ordinary  spectators   we 
imagine  to  be,  that  they  never  think  for  a  moment  seriously  as 
to  the  reality  or  fiction  of  the  scene  before  them,  they  are  pleased 
with  what  is  going  forward  without  any  definite  notions  about  its 
nature,  and  they  have  no  ideas  of  its  truth  and  actual  existence 
which  are  interfered  with  by  the  change  of  scene,  and  imagined 
lapse  of  time  in  the  story  of  the  drama.     The  strong  sensations 
ot  pity  and  terror  which  the  drama  excites  in  its  deepest  catas- 
trophes, are  to  a  certain  degree  mechanical,  and  dii^er  rather  in 
degree  than  in  kind,  from  the  tears  drawn  forth  by  applying  an 
onion  to  the  eyes  ;  and  we  think  that  it  is  the  wish  to  give  them 
a  more  elevated  character  than  they  deserve,  which  has  puzzled 
so  many  writers  in  attempting  to  analyse  and  to  account  for  them  : 
it  is  clear  tliat  the  reason  is  utterly  in  abeyance  when  we  weep 
at  a  theatre,  or  we  should  perceive  the  absurdity  of  weeping  at  a 
fiction,  and  the  weeping  of  which  reason  is  conscious,  and  of  which 
it  sanctions  the  propriety,  becomes  real  sorrow,  and  never  did  nor 
ever  can  give  pleasure  to  any  one.     Again,  when  Alexander  of 
Pherai  wept  at  the  representation  of  the  sorrows  of  Andromache, 
he  was  aware  that  the  feeling  was  mechanical,  and  expressed  his 
consciousness  of  the  difference  of  his  own  real  feelings  when  his 
reason  united  with  them,  by  saying  that  it  was  shameful  that  iie 
who  never  wept  elsewhere  should  weep  at  a  theatre.     There  are 
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other  passions  or  sensations  of  our  nature,  the  key  of  which  is  not 
so  much  in  the  power  of  others,  and  which  do  not  exist  so  ea- 
sjily  without  the  concurrence  of  reason  ;  high  admiration,  and  the 
dehaht  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  excellence,  are  of 
this   as  we  deem  it,  superior  class;  and  no  recitation  or  theatrical 
aid  could  give  that  effect  to  the  delicious  poetry  of  Comus,  which 
it  derives  from  being  perused  in  calmness  and  solitude,  because 
the    reason   which  mixes   with  our    admiration    and   deligiit  in 
beauty,  would  impress  on  us  too   strongly  the  proHicacy  which 
pollutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  audience  around  us,  and  would  con- 
trast too  vividly  the  corruption  of  a  city  play-house  and  its  occu- 
pants with  the  glorious  purity,  and  the  more  than  earthly  splen- 
dour of  the  divine  philosophy  to  which  we  were  listening — hold- 
inw  therefore  the  tears  of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre  scarcely  to  dif- 
fer from  a  mechanical  effect,  and  that  they  must  flow  more  or  less 
freely,  according  to  our  habits  of  acting  upon  impressions  or  upon 
realities,  or  to  express  it  more  gently,  according  to  our  greater  or 
less  consciousness  of  the  exiitence  of  realities,  we  think  it  no  way 
wonderful  that  the  feelings  of  an  English  audience  should  require 
a  stronger  mechanical  power  to  raise  them,  nor  are  we  disposed 
to  regret  that  national  character,  to  which,  according  to  ourno- 
tions,  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  traced. 

But  as  for  the  question  of  sympathy  with  distress,  were  we  to 
ar"ue  from   the    French  drama  we  should   maintain  that   the 
Fiench  of  all  nations  possessed  the  least  share  of  it.     They  can- 
not feel  us  men,  but  only  as  Frenchmen  ;  grief  however  deep,  pas- 
sions however  agonizing,  must  be  clothed  in  French  costume,  oi* 
a  Frenchman's  heart  is  barred  against  their  influence.     Hence  an 
their  stage  all  sorts  of  characters  ancient  or  modern,  heathen  or 
Christian,  have  one  surcoat  of  French  fashion  which  effectually 
covers  all  peculiarities  of  their  own   attire.     Hence  the  very 
phraseology  of  French  conversation  is  introduced  into  a  Grecian 
fable,  and  ''  Seigneur"  and  "  Madame"  are  bandied  about  as 
politely  between  JSIanlius  and  Valeria  on  the  stage,  as  between 
anv  the  most  fashionable  of  the  company  in  the  boxes.     Hence 
the  lone  of  passion  must  be  lowered  to  the  standard  of  Parisian 
society;  no  gesture,  no  exclamation,  no  language,  above  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  drawing-room  audience  to  understand,  must  be  heard 
or  seen  in  any  of  their  actors.  Hence  the  practice  of  their  abomi- 
nable rhymes ;    because  such  a  style,  thanks  to  the  example  of  the 
worst  pretenders  to  poetry  in  Europe,  is  eminently  French,  it  is 
Avorth  m  French  ears  every  thing  that  is  natural,  original,  and 
sublime.     Other  nations  are  proud — perhaps  none  more  so  than 
ourselves  ;  but  in  Hone,   save  only  in  France,  shall  we  And  this 
utter  insensibility  to  foreign  feelings ;  this  blind,  doting,  engrossed 
~  attention  bestowed  upon  themselves*  The  pride  of  a  Frenchman 
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is  a  species  of  Chinese  pride;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
ignorance  of  foreign  nations  which  is  difficult  to  be  overcome  in 
China^  is  in  France  persisted  in  from  obstinacy  of  choice.  It  is  as 
if  Miranda  had  fixed  her  affections  upon  Cahban,  and  had  refused 
to  see  the  "  gallant  company"  of  noble  Neapolitans,  iest  she 
should  find  a  beauty  which  must  perforce  have  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  deformity  of  h«r  cherished  idol. 

We  shall  now,  in  order  to  avoid  such  long  comments  upon 
every  single  text  of  our  author^  as  we  have  been  just  induced  to 
make,  throw  together  all  that  he  and  we  respectively  have  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  forms  of  society  in  London,  on  the  town  itself,  its 
streets,  promenades,  and  curiosities.  And  in  that  part  of  the 
work  before  us  which  relates  to  these  subjects,  we  shall  find  an 
ample  retaliation  for  all  the  satire  and  invective  which  English 
travellers  have  lavished  upon  France  ;  combined  with  an  ingenuity 
\vhich  is  often  extremely  amusing.  For  a  Parisian  to  complain 
of  the  inconveniences  of  walking  in  London,  to  reproach  the 
English  with  want  of  cleanliness,  and  to  talk  about  the  brown 
turf,  and  the  scanty  number  of  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  cannot  fail  of  awakening  our  curiosity.  We  will 
therefore  gratify  oin-  readers  with  an  extract  from  our  author's 
bill  of  indictment  against  our  foot  pavements. 

"  Ne  croyez  pburtant  pas  que  sur  ces  fameux  trottrois,  dent  on 
parletant,  vouspuissiez marcher  paisiblement,  sans  craindreles  suites 
facheuses  dune  distraction.  A  la  verite  vous  etes'a  Tabri  des  che- 
vaux  et  des  voiturcs,  mais  vous  n'en  avez  pas  moins  be'soin  de  toute 
TOtre  attention  pour  vous  garantir  des  dangers  dont  vous  menacent 
a.  cliaque  pas  les  brouettes  des  marchands  ;  les  seaux  des  marchands 
de  lait,  qui  sont  exacteraent  comrae  ceux  de  nos  pnrteurs  d'eau,  et 
qui  consent  les  mes  depuis  la  pointe  dejour  jusqu'asept  heures  du 
soir ;  les  fardeux  de  toute  espece  dont  sont  charges  les  porte-ftiix ; 
— les  pelles  et  les  pioches  des  balayeurs  de  rue ;  les  paniers  de« 
boulangers  et  des  marchands  des  gateaux ;  les  outils,  utensiles  et 
niateriaux  transportes  par  des  ouvriers  de  toute  profession,  et  no- 
tamment  par  les  magons  ;  mais  surtout  les  echelles  des  allumeurs 
de  lanterues,  qui,  des  que  le  jour  commence  a  tomber,  courent 
conime  des  fons,  leur  eehelle  sur  I'cpaule,  de  lanterne  en  lanterne, 
au  risque  de  renverser  tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  devant  aux."  Tliis 
however  is  not  all,  for  "  11  ne  suffit,  pas  que  vous  regardiez  de- 
vant vous,  derriere  vous,  et  des  deux  cotes ;  prenez  bleu  garde 
aussi  ou  vous  placez  le  pied  : — Deux  especes  de  precipices  peuvent 
etre  ouverts  devant  chaque  maison." 

Unhappy  Londoners !  In  vain  do  you  congratulate  yourselves 
on  beingexemptfrom earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  volcanoes ;  the 
condition  of  a  citizen  of  Luna  or  Catania  is  perfect  security  in 
compai  ison  of  yours  I  Two  precipices  liable  to  gape  upon  you  in 
fi out  of  every  house,  the  one  ilueateuing  your  limbs,  the  other 
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vour  lives !  How  lon;^  might  you  have  gone  on  ignorant  of  your 
dancers,  but  for  the  warnings  of  this  kind  and  considerate  stran- 
g.r.  The  tree  which  had  nearly  crushed  Horace,  should  no 
longer  stand  alone  as  llie  object  of  poetical  invective  :  Delinquents 
as  formidable  as  that  '^  triste  lignum"  are  to  be  found  in  every 
street  in  London  ;  since  we  are  told  by  the  autlior  of  "  Quiuze 
Jours  a  Londres,"  that  we  are  hourly  in  peiil  of  breaking  our  legs 
by  slipping  into  our  coal  holes,  or  our  necks  by  descending  too 
rapidly  into  our  wine  cellars.  But  we  are  not  yet  come  to  the 
worst ;  the  evils  of  our  foot  pavements  hitheito  mentioned  are  in- 
deed dreadful  to  the  men — but  the  softer  sex,  whose  lot  is  more 
frequently  fixed  by  their  own  iire-sides,  may  be  thought  to  suffer 
less  seriously  from  them — yet  they  do  not  escape,  for  "  quelque 
teraps  quit  fasse,  ii  faut  que  la  dame  bien  paree,  qui  descend  de 
sa  voitiire,  traverse  le  trottoir  qui  separe  la  rue  de  sa  maison."— 
Au  awful  journey  of  about  six  feet  at  the  farthest ! 

And  here  we  must  not  forget  another  grievance  by  which  our 
la<lies  are  oppressed,  and  the  mention  of  which  excites  the  most 
patriotic  exultation  in  the  heart  of  our  author,  when  he  consider* 
the  fairer  fortune  of  his  own  fair  countrywomen. 

"  Point  de  portes  cocheres :''  a  lady's  carriage,  when  she  has 
quitted  St,  must  go  "  dans  quelque  Faubourg  oii  il  se  trouve  dcs  rues 
entieres  qui  ne  sont  composees  que  de  remises  et  d'ecuries;  aussi 
faut  il  qu'une  Dams  Anglaise  prevoie  long-temps  d'avance  I'instant 
ou  elle  voudra  sortir,  afin  que  Ton  ait  le  temps  d'aller  chercher  sa 
voiture.  Aimables  Frangaises,  vous  dont  on  connait  d'autant  mieux 
le  prix  qu'on  vous  a  perdues  de  vue  quelques  instans  ;— vous  dont 
la  charraante  vivacite  ne  veut  pas  d'intervalle  entre  le  moment  qui 
vous  fait  concevoir  un  desir,  et  celui  qui  le  voit  satisfait : — que  de» 
viendriez-vous  si,  ii  I'instant  de  votre  lever,  vous  etiez  obligees  de 
reflechir  graveraent,  pour  fixer  les  instans  de  la  journce  ou  vous 
pourvez  avoir  la  fantaisie  de  sortir  r  "     P.  92. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  making  a  large  demand  upon  the 
confidence  of  our  readers,  when  we  ask  them  to  believe,  that  a 
Frenchnjan  in  telling  his  countrywomen  that  they  do  not  know 
their  own  minds  for  half  an  liour  together,  does  not  intend  anj 
satirical  reflection  upon  them,  hut  rather  considers  it  as  a  com- 
pliment. We  can  assure  them  however,  that  our  extract  is  faith- 
fully copied,  both  m  the  letter  and  the  spirit. 

After  all  however,  our  author  confesses,  that  people  are  not 
shouldered,  jostled,  and  pushed  about  every  moment  in  London, 
39  they  are  when  walking  in  Paris  ; — J3ut  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  ? — why,  partly,  that  the  streets  of  tlse  former  city  are  not  so 
constantly  crowded  as  those  of  the  latter !  for  except  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  is  near  the  Exchange,  London  is  as  quiet  and 
still  an  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ! — where  then  are  all  thot^ 
-^^  Dangers  of  the  puvemeut/'  of  which  we  have  just  extracted  so 
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alarming  a  catalogue  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  that  host  of  6af- 
jow-men,  milk-men,  bakers,  cake-sellers,  and  lamplighters,  witfe 
this  new  churge  of  quietness  and  stillness  ?  The  human  reasoa 
lias  been  likened  to  a  drunken  man  on  horseback,  for  when  you 
t>et  him  upon  one  side,  he  tumbles  off  on  the  other;  the  mind 
of  our  author  we  should  rather  compare  to  a  pendulum,  which 
swings  about  from  one  extravagant  extreme  to  another,  and  con- 
tinually overleaps  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  centre. 

In  the  course  of  his  fifteen  days'  residence  in  London,  our  tra- 
veller is  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  geutleman,  whom  he 
calls  Sir  Robert  D.  And  here  we  must  confess  that  after  trying 
all  possible  ways  to  save  his  character,  we  are  obliged  at  last  to 
rest  with  very  uncomfortable  doubts  respecting  his  veracity.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  set  down  all  his  blunders  to  the  score  of 
ignorance ;  but  he  could  not  easily  be  mistaken  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  dinner  before  his  own  eyes  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  the  statement  which  he  gives  of  it.  Is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine, that,  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  some  rank  in  London, 
in  the  year  1815,  "  le  milieu  de  la  table  etait  occupe  par  une 
enorme  piece  de  boeuf  sale,  bouilli;"  that,  "  aux  deux  bonts 
<'taient  deux  r6tis,  I'un  deveau,  I'autre  de  mouton  ;"  that  "  deux 
})lats  tie  poisson  garnissaient  les  Hancs,"  and  that  "^  le  vin  de 
porto,  quelques  heures  apres  le  diner,  fiit  remplace  par  du  vin  de 
madere  ?"  Added  to  all  this  we  find  the  remark  once  or  twice 
repeated,  that  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  ladies  during 
any  part  of  the  day,  and  that  the  conversation  at  dinner  was  cou- 
fiiiedto  "  les  sujets  interessans  d'un  roti  fortteudre,  d'unevjande 
cuite  a  propos  ;"  and  connected  with  this  subject,  is  the  asser- 
tion, which  we  find  in  another  part  of  the  book,  that  in  the  best 
houses,  "  chez  les  personnes  de  la  pins  haute  condition,"  the 
practice  prevails  of  rincing  ail  the  tea-cups,  one  after  another,  in 
the  same  slop  bason.  To  quote  these  things  as  fair  specimens  of 
vtliat  is  done  in  good  English  society,  is  sufficiently  absurd  ^  but 
here  our  general  excuse  of  ignorance  may  be  admitted  in  the  au- 
ii:or's  beliaif.  He  who  thought  himself  living  in  good  style  when 
dining  every  day  at  a  chop-house,  and  who,  almost,  one  would 
think,  in  despite  of  his  eyes,  gravely  assures,  us,  putting  the  assur- 
ance loo  somewhat  impudently  into  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman, 
t[i:it  tiicre  is  no  ''  classe  mitoyenne  a  Londresj"  but,  "  otez-en 
lis  glands  seigneurs,  tout  le  reste  est  a  votre  service,  ou  pour 
inicux  dire,  au  service  de  votre  argent."  P.  113.  Such  a  man's 
dreams  about  the  manners  of  fashionable  society  may  be  forgiven, 
however  extravagant.  Yet  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  escape 
from  an  accusation  which  he  himself  has  levelled  at  an  offence  far 
Jess  flagrant  than  his  own.  "  Quelques  uiis,"  he  is  speaking  of 
Enj^lish  travel iers,  *'  de  retour  chez  eux,  font  des  pamphlets  qu'ils 
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appellent  un  Tour  a  Paris,  uu  Voyage  en  France,  et  clierchent  k 
repandre  le  ridicule  aux  defens  do  la  verite,  sur  un  peuple  qui 
n'a  d'autre  tort  que  de  les  avoir  trop  bieu  accueillis."  P.  18. 
that  is,  being  rendered  into  English,  "  that  a  Frenchman,  as  soon 
as  he  gets  home,  writes  a  pamphlet,  which  he  calls '  Fifteen  Days 
in  London/  and  tries  to  throw  ridicule,  at  the  expence  of  truth, 
on  the  dinner  and  establishment  of  a  man  who  had  been  weak 
enough  to  invite  him  to  his  house."  We  are  afraid  that  our  au- 
thor, when  he  wrote  his  seventeenth  chapter,  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  appropriate  passage  which  we  have  just  now  extracted 
from  his  second. 

As  for  the  chapter  in  which  English  cleanliness  is  called  in 
question,  and  from  which  we  have  taken  the  assertion  "  that  it  is 
our  practice  to  rince  our  tea-cups  in  our  slop-bason,"  we  fear  that 
we  must  leave  it  without  reply.  Not  but  that  we  might  retaliate 
one  hundred  fold  upon  the  French,  as  far  as  their  pretensions  to 
cleanliness  are  concerned  ;  but  we  never  felt  so  deeply  the  truth  of 
the  adage  which  tells  us  that  "  Comparisons  are  odious,"  as  on 
the  present  occasion.  And  in  truth  our  author  has  on  this  topic 
a  manifest  advantage,  for  the  most  obvious  cases  of  want  of 
cleanliness  in  France,  which  suggest  themselves  to  every  travels 
ler's  recollection,  are  of  a  nature  which  obliges  us  to  leave  them 
without  a  name.  We  would  only  advise  a  Frenchman  to  recol- 
lect, that  there  are,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  the  present  volume, 
"  Pour  un  Frangais  qui  vient  en  Angleterre,  vingt  Anglais  qui 
vont  en  France."  And  that  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  Paria, 
though  by  us  "  unutterable,"  is  too  well  known  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  existing  population  in  England. 

The  following  description  of  Hyde  Park  is  curious — it  was 
written  by  a  Frenchman  who  prides  himself  on  the  beauty  of  the 
Ciiamps  Elysees,  and  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 

*♦  Un  immense  terrain  de  forme  irreguiiere,  couvert  d'un  gazon 
maigre  et  desseche,  sur  lequel  quelques  arbres  semes  de  loin  en  loin, 
eemblentles  oasis  que  I'on  rencontre  dans  les  sables  de  laLybie;au 
milieu,  un  magazin  a  poudre,  voisinage  fort  agreable :  tout  cela 
coupe  par  des  especes  des  routes  dont  ia  boue  epaisse  qui  les  couvre, 
est  heureusement  gelee  aujourd'hui ;  et  ce  beau  paysage  anime  par 
une  centaine  d'individus  qui  y  promenent  comme  nous,  leur  triste 
oisivete,  et  qui  semblent  '  rari  names  in  gurgite  vasto.' — '  Ce  sent 
les  frequentes  revues  quo  Ton  fait  ici  qui  gatent  le  gazon.'-^'  Que 
m'importe  la  cause?  jejuge  del'eifet.'  " 

This  is  admirable  ;  we  fear  however  that  the  Parisians  cannot 
plead  the  same  cause  for  the  mise'^Hole  appearance  of  their 
Champs  Elysees — for  though  the  victorious  occupiers  of  their 
city,  Kussians,  Germans,  and  English,  have  been  quartered  and 
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reviewed  more  than  once  within  the  last  two  years  in  that  famous 
promenade,  yet  they  could  have  found  there  no  verdure  or  turf  for 
their  utmost  malice  to  injure. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  work  the  author  brings  upon  the 
stage  two  new  characters,  one  an  Italian  painler,  ihe  other  a 
French  one,  who  having  come  over  to  England  on  a  speculation, 
and  not  having  reaped  so  great  a  harvest  from  English  credulity, 
as  they  had  anticipated,  resolve  to  revenge  themselves  for  their 
disappointment  by  invectives  on  this  coui.try,  and  every  thing  in 
it.  We  suspect  that  our  author  has  availed  himself  of  these  re- 
spectable adventurers,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  in  their  per- 
sons attacks  so  monstrous  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  guilty  of 
them  in  his  o^^n.  These  gentlemen  indeed  are  no  way  scrupu- 
lous ;  the  Italian  abuses  our  churches,  quays,  store-houses,  even 
the  river,  its  bridges,  and  finally,  the  squares— whilst  the  French- 
man, after  triumphantly  comparing  the  different  *'  Spectacles," 
&c.  in  Paris,  with  the  parallel  objects  of  attention  in  London, 
concludes  w  ith  saying  to  our  author, 

«  Vous  avez  passe  trente  ans  a  Paris,— donnezvous  la  peine  d*y 
voir  tout  ce  que  vous  n'y  connaissez  pas  encore,  vous  y  trouverez 
plusd'objets  dignes  d'attention,  que  dans  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  ou 
€t  ce  que  vous  navez  pas  ou  a  Londrcs."     P.  209. 

We  look  with  impatience  for  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Con- 
ducteur  de  I'Etranger  ^  Paris,"  which  will  we  hope  disclose  to  us 
the  names  of  these  hitherto  undiscovered  multitude  of  Parisian 
curiosities  ;  and  we  hope  M.  Cioquis  will  there  prove  the  trutli  of 
Ms  assertion,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  returning  to 
London  to  see  what  he  may  have  passed  over  unnoticed  here. 

Our  author  frequently  complains,  as  well  in  his  ov\n  pcison,  as 
in  the  persons  of  others,  of  the  practice  so  universal  in  England, 
of  demanding  money  for  admission,  at  all  our  palaces,  churches, 
?md  public  buildings.  There  are  few  people  probably  who  have 
not  had  occasion  to  execrate  this  custom,  at  one  time  or  other  qf 
their  lives ;  yet  it  is  more  easily  condemned  tiian  remedied,  and 
most  assuredly  prevails  in  France  quite  as  nmch  as  in  England. 
For  although  the  churches  arc  open  at  many  hours  in  the  day, 
and  you  may  enter  and  walk  about  freely,  as  in  the  cathedrals  in 
England,  yet  if  by  accident  you  find  the  doors  shut,  and  are 
forced  consequently  to  send- for  some  one  to  open  them,  a  thing.  : 
which  frequently  occurs  ;  or  if  you  apply  to  any  one  to  shew  you 
the  church,  in  technical  language,  that  is,  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion about  it,  a  fee  is  expected  and  paid  quite  as  regularly  as  on 
this  side  of  the  channel;  and  in  the  palaces  and  public  buildings, 
|he  practice  of  giving  money  to  the  porters  or  servants,  prevails 
vast  the  siime  as  wilh  us.     A  much  better  founded  complaint  is 
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that  which  our  author  makes  against  the  regulations  observed  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  which  we  fear  are  not  pecuUar  to  tkl 
institution.  He  enquired,  he  saysj  if  there  were  any  ma- 
nuscripts of  Aristophanes  in  the  collection,  and  on  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  examine  one  of 
them.     The  answer  of  the  librarian  he  gives  in  these  words : 

*•  Je  voudrais  de  tout  men  cceur  pouvoir  vous  satisfaire ;  mais 
pour  avoir  communication  d'un  livre  imprime  ou  manu^icrit,  il  faut 
addresser  une  demande  par  6crit  au  bibhothecaire  en  chef,  et  se 
faire  recommander  a  lui  par  un  des  administrateurs  du  Museum ; 
alors,  si  on  n'y  trouve  pas  d'inconvenient,  le  bibliothecaire  vous 
communique  le  livrc  ou  les  Jivres  que  vous  desirez  consulter.'* 

We  fully  forgive  the  sarcasm  of  our  author's  reply. 

"  Le  Museum  Britannique,  pense-je,  ressemble  beaucoup  au 
tresor  d'un  avare,  ou  aux  vere  de  Lefranc  de  Pompignan  dont  Vol- 
taire disait, 

"  Sacres  ils  sont,  car  personne  n'y  touche.'* — 

Toutes  ces  formalites  doivent  faire  perdre  I'envic  de  oonsulter  lyi 
livre,  avant  qu'elles  soient  accomplies.'* 

When  we  reflect  on  the  very  different  reception  which  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  in  France  would  experience  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale  at  Paris,  and  when  we  remember  the  readiness  to  assist 
enquiry,  and  the  liberality  in  submitting  every  thiog  to  the  in- 
ipection  of  a  stranger,  books,  manuscripts,  and  engravings  alike, 
which  is  contained  in  that  rnaguiticent  establishment,  we  cannot 
but  blush  for  the  contrast  offered  by  the  statement  of  our  au- 
thor ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  know  not  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  difficulty  of  access  to  our  public  libraries,  without 
drawing  conclusions  not  very  favourable  either  to  the  liberahty 
or  the  honesty  of  the  national  character. 

But  with  the  exception  of  this  single  censure  of  the  British 
Museum,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  accusations  against  us?  We 
have  already  quoted  several  of  them,  and  nuist  add  to  the  list  a 
strange  complauit  of  the  incivility  of  London  tradesmen,  and 
the  whimsical  solution  afforded  by  a  friend  of  the  author's,  who 
tells  him  that  he. owes  the  rudeness  and  neglect  of  which  he 
complaius,  to  his  having  been  so  ignorant  as  to  take  off  his  hat 
as  he  entered  the  shop  ;  an  offence  of  which  no  Englishman  will 
ever  be  guilty.  "  La  femme  la  plus  jolie  et  sa  plus  elegante  f{it- 
elle  dans  le  comptoir."  And  in  another  place  the  various  ma- 
nceuvres  practised  by  London  shopkeepers  to  puff"  (tjf  their 
goods,  are  loudly  condemned.  Now  as  to  the  first  charge,  the 
difference  in  France  is,  that  very  often  a  shopkeeper  will  remain 
covered  as  well  as  yourself,  and  will  aever  think  of  taking  off 
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his  hat  to  you  as  you  enter;  a  conduct  which  surely  is  not 
more  polite  in  him  than  in  his  customers.  And  as  for  the 
tricks  of  Enghsh  tradesmen,  we  think  we  could  remind  our 
author  of  a  city,  not  in  England,  where  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things  which  a  stranger  can  learn,  is  how  to  make  a  good 
bargain ;  and  where  Englishmen,  carrying  with  them  the  plain 
dealing  habits  of  their  own  country,  are  ill  prepared  to  find 
tradesmen,  apparently  of  a  respectable  class,  demanding  for  their 
commodities  a  price  two  or  three  times  more  than  what  they 
-will  at  last  be  content  to  take,  in  the  hope  of  imposing  on  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  their  stratagems. 

Three  inconveniences,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  may 
befal  the  writer  of  contempf)rary  history : — If  he  follow  truth 
too  near  at  the  heels,  she  may  chance  strike  out  his  teeth  ;  if  he 
follow  her  too  far  off,  he  may  lose  both  her  and  himself;  and 
he  who  endeavours  to  steer  between  both,   "  I  know  not  whether 
to  call  such  a  course,  temper  or  baseness."     But  amongst  the 
various  new  inventions  which  the  genius  of  modern   times  has 
discovered,  we   may  rank  a  fourth  mode   of  proceeding  in  his- 
tory, by  which  all  the  three  above-mentioned  evils  may  happily 
be  avoided;  and  this  is,  neither  to  follow  truth    too  closely,  or 
too  distantly ;  but  to  go  directly  against  her,  and   to  pursue  a 
triumphant  course,  like  the  daughter  of  Tarquin,  by  trampling 
over  her  fallen  majesty.     For  in  addition  to  the  other   advan- 
tages of  this  system,  there  is  a  daring  grandeur,  an  originality,  in 
such  an  attempt,  which   must  endear  it  to    every  enterprising 
mind  ;  and  as  truth,  according  to  Milton,  is  the  strongest  of  all 
things,  the  victory  over  such  an  antagonist  cannot  but  confer 
immortal  glory  on  the  conqueror.     i\nd  the  well  known  love  of 
fame  which  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  French  Nation,  has  ac- 
cordingly drawn  forth  from  thence  many  adventurous  knights  of 
all  degrees,  from  imperial  downwards,  to   strive   for  this  high 
&nd  rare  honour ;  nor  can  we  deny  that  the  intrepidity  of  thes 
assailants  has  equalled  every  thing  which  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation could  have  imagined.     Yet  we  fear  that   they  have 
found  their  enemy  too  mighty  for  all  their  efforts  to  overcome. 
Truth  will  not  be  ridden  down,  and  :is  such  a  contest  admits  of 
Xio  mean  between  victory  and  destruction,  the  recoil  of  these 
unsuccessful  heroes  has  been   attended   with   circumstances  of 
most  disgraceful  ignominy  and  rout.     Why  then  will  our  author 
now  come  forward,  muletcrred  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
to  assail  a  power  wliich  twenty  ytars  of  war  and  so    tnany  mil- 
lions of  enemies  have  already  assailed  in  vain.     Why  will  he 
desperately   assert,    that  our  cleanliness,  the   comforts  of  our 
living,  the  very  conveniences  of  our  streets,  and  the  beauty  of 
our  paiks;  have  all  been  unjustly  praised.^  why  will  he  say,  that 
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tliere  is  no  middle  class  of  society  in  London,  that  every  one, 
except  the  great  nobility,  is  at  the  beclc  of  your  money,  that 
ladies  attend  boxing  matches,  and  that  the  docks  and  ports  of 
Antwerp  are  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  those  of  London  ? 
Ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  a 
succession  of  offences  :  they  proceed  to  judge  them  most  favor- 
ably, from  that  habitual  carelessness,  that  indisposition  or  inca- 
pacity to  investigate  soberly,  which  has  ruined  so  large  a  portion 
of  French  literature,  and  which,  joined  to  that  hatred  of  Eng- 
land which  is  so  universal  in  France,  will  lead  the  French  to 
assert  and  believe  any  thing  injurious  to  this  country,  whether  it 
be  a  libel  on  the  cleanliness  of  our  habits,  or  a  tale  about  the 
losses  of  Lord  Exmouth's  fleet,  and  the  heroism  of  the  Day 
of  Algiers. 

Of  this  inveterate  propensity  the  work  now  before  us  teems 
with  examples.  The  more  we  quote,  the  more  remains  to  be 
quoted  :  our  fondness  for  travelling  is  represented  as  inconsistent 
with  our  high  opinion  of  our  own  country ;  and  even  the  Latiu 
play  acted  by  the  Westminster  Scholars  is  charged  with  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  boys  too  fond  of  acting,  and  our  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  is  sneered  at  as  barbarous.  Nay,  the  old  reproach 
of  the  *'  Nation  boutiquiere"  is  once  more  launched  against  us, 
and  we  are  told  that,  "  la  premiere  pensee  d'un  Anglais,  quand 
il  s'eveille :  sa  deniere  quand  il  s'  endort,  son  seul  reve  quand  il 
sommeille,  c'est  un  projet  de  speculation."     P.   114. 

"  Semper  ego  auditor  taiitum,  nunquamne  reponam  r"  Are 
we  to  hear  all  these  charges,  brought  forward  with  equal  igno- 
rance and  ill-will  throughout  the  whole  volume  now  before  us, 
and  content  ourselves  with  taking  our  leave  of  it  without  reply? 
We  will  not  assuredly  imitate  a  conduct  which  we  condemn,by  in- 
dulging in  loose  accusations,  the  joint  product  of  our  wishes  and 
our  imagination;  and  indeed,  when  we  reflect  calmly,  a  train  of 
thoughts  suggest  themselves  to  our  minds,  too  solemn  and  too 
deep  to  allow  of  irony  or  railing.  To  pau)e  and  turn  an  im- 
partial eye  upon  the  different  condition  of  England  and  France 
at  this  present  moipent,  must  produce  sensations  of  gratitude, 
of  astonialinient,  and  of  curiosity : — of  gratitude  and  astonish- 
ment, from  the  contrast  which  such  a  comparison  will  offer  :^ 
of  curiosity,  to  learn  how  the  fates  and  characters  of  two  na- 
tions so  near  to  each  other,  and  which  for  so  many  ages  held  a 
course  so  similar,  should  have  become  so  far  divided ;  like  th» 
fabled  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  from  one  mountain  poured 
forth  two  mighty  rivers,  the  one  destined  to  enrich  the  plains  of 
Egypt,  and  perpetually  to  cherish  the  happiness  of  man :  the 
ijther  wasted  amidst  uukuown  and  horrible  deserts^  its  waters 
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only  serving  to  waft  the  canoe  of  the  savage,  or  to  slake  the 
thJr«!t  of  the  lion  and  the  panther. 

The  histories  of  France  and    England  bear  a  sufficient  re- 
semblance to  each    other  till  about   the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     The  States  General  of  France  did  not  certainly  as- 
semble so  frequently  as  the  Parliaments  of  England^  and   could 
not   therefore   be  so  powerful ;  yet  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
coi'.i^tries  were  probably  but  little  different  from  each  other,  and 
at  the  peace  of  Est:<plesj  in  149-,  it  «\as  stipulated  that  the 
treaty  should  be  ratititd  equally  by  the  States  General  of  both. 
The  military  cb.aracter  of  the  English  was  certainly  superior  to 
that  of  their  rivals ;  and  though  modern  French  Historians  are 
glad  to  impute  all  our  successes  to  the  ill  conduct  of  their  Gene- 
rals^ and  to  oppose  the  victories  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Dunois, 
to   those  of  Henry  V.   Bedford,  and  Talbot ; — yet  it  is  plain 
from  the  behaviour  of  Louis  XL  and  his  two  successors,  in 
their  intercourse  M'ith  England,    and   from  the   confession  of 
Philip  de  Comines,  that  the  French  were  extremely  afraid  of  our 
prowess,  and  that  the  impression  of  our  victories  had  been  in 
no  degree  weakened  by  the  disasters  which  our  arms  experienced 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VL     In  literature,  although  France 
had  produced  no  Poet  equal  to  Chaucer,  yet  in  History  she  ex- 
celled us,  and  in  the  Divinity  and  Pli'ilosophy  of  the  day  was  at 
least  our  equal.     The  reputation  of  the  University  of  Paris  was 
so  great  in  these  last  sciences,  that  even  the  Italians  flocked  in 
crowds  to  pursue  their  studies  within  its  preciucts,  and  Tira- 
boschi  allo'As  that  none  were  accounted  good  theologians,  who 
had  !iot  procured  their  degrees   at  Paris :  and  the  colleges  of 
Kavarre  and  of  the  Sorbonne  prove  that  charitable  founders  had 
not  been  wautinr;,  any  more,  than  in  England,  to  provide  for  the 
ii-terf'sts    of   religion  and   learning.     But    commerce    did   not 
tiourihh  with,  the  French  so  much  as  in  England,  where  it  had 
already  received  great  encouragement  from  the  legislature,  and 
had  raised  the  coi  porations  of  several  great  towns  to  considerable 
importance  ■,  ami  the  invasions  of  the  Ei!gli?h,  added  to  the  oc- 
casional  squabbling  with  other  Powers,  and  the  existence  of  so 
many  mdeptndcnt  sovereignties  in    the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
were  more  fatal  obstacles  to  national  improvement  than  our  civil 
wars,  inai-inuch  as  one  or  other  of  them  was  continually  operat- 
ing,   whilst  the    English   enjoyed   long  intervals    of   breathing 
time.      However  in  the  reign    of    Charles   VIII.,    as  in    the 
contenipoiarv    reign    of    Henry  ViL  an   opportunity    was    af- 
forded  to    France  to  begin  on  fair  terms  the  i ace  of  progressive 
amendment.     Civil   wars    had   ceased   in  both  countries ;    the 
claims  of  the  two  roses  were  united  in  Heiu'y  ;  and   Charles  by 
the  acqiiisi'.ioii  of  Bretagne,  was  become  the  Sovereign  of  united 
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Prance.  And  here  the  contrast  bes^his ;  from  the  accession  of 
the  Tudors,  England  retired,  if  we  may  so  speak,  from  the 
general  politics  of  Europe,  to  attend  almost  exclusively,  to  her 
domestic  oeconomy  :  her  arms  were  rarely  employed,  and  their 
fame  was  so  gone  by,  that  Machiavel  in  his  Ritratti  di  Francia, 
confidently  pronounces  that  France  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  them.  The  interference  of  Henry  VIJI.  m  the  wars  of 
Charles  and  Francis,  even  the  resistance  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
power  of  Spain,  hardly  form  exceptions  to  this  statement:  for 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  in  neither  case  dis- 
turbed, and  the  affairs  of  the  war  did  not  supersede,  or  nearly 
equal,  the  attention  paid  throughout  all  that  period  to  religion, 
commerce,  and  other  matters  of  a  domestic  nature.  Nor  was 
it  till  after  the  Revolution  of  iGSB,  that  England,  having  gone 
through  all  the  struggles  necessary  to  perfect  her  Constitution 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  having  perfected,  in  the  course 
of  those  events,  a  national  character,  which  though  partly 
tarnished  in  the  years  that  followed  the  Restoration,  still  pre- 
served much  of  its  vigour,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  after  years,— that  England  once 
more  came  forth  to  become  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  Like 
Achilles,  when  roused  after  his  long  retirement,  her  voice  was 
heard  amidst  the  battle,  and  she  presented  herself,  clad  in  her 
celestial  panoply,  to  overwhelm  and  confound  her  enemies:— 
The  power  of  France,  which  had  triumphed  during  her  absence, 
was  by  her  energies  presently  restrained,  and  after  some  struggle 
dashed  to  the  ground;  and  her  name  blazed  forth,  with  all  the 
glories  of  her  arms,  her  arts,  and  her  wealth,  on  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  world: — From  that  time,  she  has  maintained  her 
commanding  situation  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  in 
our  days,  has  by  exertions  hitherto  unparalleled,  and  by  a  cor- 
responding spirit  of  internal  improvement,  raised  herself  to  an 
elevation  beyond  that  of  Babylon  or  of  Rome,  an  elevation 
which,  we  devoutly  hope,  she  may  long  retain,  but  which  she 
will  inevitably  lose.if  ever  she  forgets  the  hand  to  whom  she 
owes  it.  . 

The  reader  who  has  studied  the  history  of  his  country  will 
easily  supply  the  omissions  of  this  sketch ;  we  have  not  time 
to  dwell  on  it  more  minutely,  and  for  the  same  reason  we 
have  been  obliged  to  take  no  notice  of  some  objections, 
which,  as  we  are  aware,  may  be  urged  against  it,  but  which  we 
should  not  despair  of  obviating.  It  remains  that  we  attempt  to 
draw  a  similar  picture  of  the  fortunes  and  revolutions  of  France. 
At  the  very  time  when  tlie  discovery  of  the  new  woild  was  on 
the  point  of  being  made,  and  w hen  England,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  began  to  devote  her  whole  attention  to  pacific  pursuits, 
France  madly  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  the  Italiav*  wars.     The 
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defeats  and  disgraces  which  she  there  suffered,  the  triumphs  of 
the  Great  Captain,  and  the  ruin  of  her  army  at  Pavia,  these 
were  only  temporary  disasters ;  but  the  evil  of  involving  her  at 
such  a  time  in  such  a  contest,  no  victories,  no  conquests,  could 
possibly  compensate.  For  three  whole  reigns  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  nation  were  wasted  in  wars  of  ambition  ;  a  fatal 
military  spirit  was  engendered  in  the  nobility ;  the  sovereigns* 
fully  employed  in  combating  the  Spaniards,  Imperialists,  and 
Italians,  had  no  leisure  to  bestow  upon  the  unostentatious  duties 
of  a  good  king  ;  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  always  hazarded 
by  long  continued  warfare:  and  commerce,  religion,  literature, 
and  sound  morals,  had  none  to  watch  over  their  interests,  or  to 
listen  to  their  still  voice  amidst  the  shouts  of  arms.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  modern  Europe  ;  great  and  wonderful  changes  were 
abroad,  and  France  instead  of  preparing  to  avail  herself  of  their 
influence,  was  employed  heart  and  soul  elsewhere:  the  Re- 
formation therefore,  and  the  discovery  of  America  found 
her  in  no  state  to  receive  them;  the  shock  which  if  pro- 
perly taken  might  have  renovated  her  whole  frame,  by 
affecting  her  only  partially  produced  nothing  but  paralysis 
and  distortion.  Whilst  Luther  was  preaching  in  Germany, 
Francis  I.  was  allying  himself  with  the  Turk;  and  this  circum- 
stance, considering  the  feelings  with  which  Mahomedanism  was 
then  regarded  throughout  Christendom,  w  as  of  evil  omen  for  the 
religious  disposition  of  the  French  government.  Francis  cared 
little  for  the  Reformation,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  merits ;  as 
lie  boasted  to  be  the  patron  of  literature,  he  invited  Melancthon 
to  his  court,  but  as  he  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  changing  the 
national  religion^  he  thought  proper  to  burn  the  heretics  who 
affronted  it.  Repelled  by  the  sorereign,  the  truth  notwith- 
standing spread  itself  amongst  the  people:  and  in  John  Calvin, 
France  may  boast  of  having  produced  one  of  the  most  zealous 
at  least  of  all  the  reformers.  But  Protestanism,  and  still  more 
perhaps,  if  we  may  say  it  without  ofi'ence,  Calvinism,  w hen  in- 
troduced in  opposition  to  the  ruling  pow  ers,  and  to  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  the  Catholics,  would  naturally  assume  a  character 
of  rigidity  and  sternness,  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans, 
Covenanters,  and  Methodists; — a  burning  and  a  fiery  zeal,  a 
fierce  devotion,  a  scorn  of  the  world,  and  a  temper  which  almost 
courted  martyrdom.  Woe  then  to  a  nation,  where  piety  assumes 
so  discouraging  a  garb: — the  vulgar,  little  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  wtieat  «nd  the  chaff;  hating  that  strictness  of  life 
which  condemns  their  own  profligacy,  dreading  the  fierceness 
and  ridiculing  the  gloom  of  the  new  sectaries,  immediately  be- 
come their  peisecuti'iS,  and  with  a  natural  perverseness  uphold 
the  foulest  principles,  and  practice  the  worst  vices,  by  way  of 
»howiDg  thtif  antipathy  to  their  opponents.     Hence  the  people 
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©f  France  leaguiug  with  the  sovei  eigri;,  and  the  great  military  chiefs> 
proved  in  the  horrible  struggle  that  ensued,  too  strong  for  the  re- 
formed party ;  and  the  issue  of  the  religious  wars  was  the  triumph- 
ant and  finai  establishment  of  the  corriiptions  of  popery.  And  here 
how  much  of  this  tremendous  evil  and  it  consequences  may  not 
be  attributed  to  the  apostacy  of  Hemy  iV.  who  by  relinquishing 
his  faith  so  lightly,  not  only  gave   (he  victory  to  the  Catholics, 
but  lent  all  the  splendour  of  his  name  and  popularity  to  gild  over 
laxity  of  principle,  and  to  make  the  people  believe  that  treason 
to  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  man  or  a  king. 
From  this  tinje  the  ruin  of  the  national  character  was  sure.     A 
profligate  military  spirit  prevailed  about  the  court;  the  Huge, 
nots,  whose  austerity  alone  might  have  had  power  to  stem  the 
torrent,  were  humbled  and  impotent ;  the  ravages  of  the  civil 
wars  had  weakened  all  parties  ;  and  none  were  inclined  to  take 
up  arms  again  for   the  sake  of  establishing  a  free  government. 
The  liberties  of  the  people  thus  lost,  the  Court  from  henceforth 
gave  the  tone,  and  the  Court  was  full  of  its  schemes  for  reduc- 
ing the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  had  little  attention 
to  bestow    on  other  subjects.     The  wars  which  followed,  in 
which  France  was  engaged  in  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
served  to  nourish  a  military  spirit;  the  example  of  Henry  IV. 
and    the  triumph   of  a  party  resembling  the  English  cavaliers 
after  the  Restoration,  ensured  the  growth  of  licentiousness.  Some 
few  great  spirits  of  the    better  class  of  honest  Catholics  still 
remained,  and  in  this  class  we  shall  tind  the   most  honourable 
names  of  French  history;  amongst  others  their  admirable  histo- 
rian, Mezeray.     But  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  the  quarrels  of 
such  men  as  Retz  and  Mazarin,  completed  the  ruin  of  French 
morality,  and  by  almost  throwdng  a  ridicule  upon  civil  war  in- 
clined men  to   submit  gladly  to  the  despotism  of  Louis   XIV. 
The    rem;  inder  of  this   sketch   may  be   soon  dispatched ;  the 
slavery  of  all  ranks  of  people,  the  pre-eminent  influence  of  the 
court.     Literature  torctd    by   patronage,   poetry,    history,    nay 
even  religion  itself,  lowering  the  dignity  of  their  language  to  the 
false  soothing  of  flattery,  and  the  affected  delicacy  of  drawing- 
rooms,  and   military   glory  considered  as  all  in  all — such  is  the 
picture  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  whilst  with  a  connnon  in- 
consistency,   the  same  prince   v^ho  contracted   the  deep  guilt 
of  the  twice  repeated  ravage  of  the  Palatinate: — the   vain  op- 
pressor of  his  own  subjects,  the  unprincipled  invader  of  other 
nations,  pretended  to  glow  with  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
church,  and  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  did    all 
that  in  hiiu  lay  to  injure  the  welfare,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
of  France.     The  bigotry  and  sternness  of  his  last  years,  made 
wa^  for  the  regency  of  JPhilip  of  Orleans;  when  the  old  abomi- 
nations 
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nations  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  revived  in  a  court  pre- 
tending to  the  name  of  Christian.  The  growth  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, the  disgraces  of  Louis  the  XVth's  reign,  and  the  utter 
depravity  of  his  amours,  are  subjects  which  are  well  known,  and 
which,  as  being  supposed  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  revolution, 
have  been  often  fully  discussed.  Our  purpose  has  rather  been, 
to  trace  that  revolution  far  higher,  and  to  show  how  the  tendency 
of  every  civil  war,  and  of  the  whole  policy  of  tlie  government 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  has  been  to  lower  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  to  cut  off  every  chance  of  its  amendment.  Weil  has 
it  been  said,  that, 

"  till  the  sons  the  fathers'  fault  repent. 
The  old  error  brings  its  direful  punishment ;" 

and  he  who  had  compared  the  history  of  France  with  that  of 
England,  would  have  augured  no  good  even  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  French  revolutions ; — since  the  very  principles  of  all 
sound  reform,  and  the  wisdom  that  should  conduct  it  aright 
were  there  utterly  wanting.  Meantime  the  existing  population 
of  France  is  tainted  to  the  very  core;  and  where  shall  that 
supply  of  hellebore  be  found,  which  may  overcome  the  inveterate 
madness  of  three  centuries  ? 

The  observations  which  such  a  people  make  upon  England, 
cannot  then  but  be  utterly  extravagant.  They  have  no  notion  of 
the  wonderful  frame  of  our  society,  they  have  no  conception  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  better  part  of  that  society  is  actuated. 
The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  judging  of  us  by  themselves, 
they  ascribe  to  policy ;  our  missions  and  religious  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  unenlightened  heathen,  they  would  probably, 
if  they  ever  thought  about  it,  refer  to  a  similar  motive.  We 
have  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  therefore  against  the 
author  of  tlie  present  volume ;  he  writes  merely  as  a  French- 
man, and  the  censure  which  we  have  so  often  directed  against 
his  book,  mui*t  fall  rather  on  his  countrymen  in  general,  than 
on  him  as  an  individual.  To  feel  any  thing  like  respect  for  the 
religion,  morals,  or  literature  of  France,  is  certainly  with  us 
impossible:  the  most  charitable,  if  not  the  truest,  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  fact  of  tlieir  low  condition,  is  to  refer  it  to  a 
chain  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  which  have  co-operated  to 
bring  about  one  unfortunate  end.  As  we  have  stated  the  ques- 
tion, any  other  nation,  placed  in  similar  situations,  might  pei  haps 
have  sullered  effects  equally  fatal.  Whether  this  supposition  be 
not  more  complimentary  (o  France  than  the  trutii  tan  warrant_, 
we  will  not  here  attempt  todeteimine. 
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Akt.  V.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  hy  a 
Comparative  View  of  their  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Nares.A.M.  F.R.S.S^c.  8vo.  308  pp.  8s.  Rivingtons. 
1816. 

The  chief  object  which  the  author  of  this  little  book  seems  to 
have  proposed  to  himself  is,  to  prove  that  the  Evangelists  have 
told  the  truth,  from  the  simple  circumstance  that,  if  they  had 
set  themselves  to  invent  a  character,  and  to  frame  speeches  and 
actions  suitable  for  that  character,  they  would  necessarily  have 
been  led  by  their  prejudices,  as  Jews,  to  invent  something  very 
different  from  what  we  actually  find  in  their  writings.  They  have, 
however,  agreed  in  drawing,  and  in  ascribing  to  our  Saviour,  a 
character,  which,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  neither  one 
nor  all  of  them  could  have  made  up,  from  the  fictions  of  their 
imaginations ;  they  have,  moreover,  all  taught  things  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  which  of  themselves,  they  never  could  have  taught ; 
they  have  all  published,  as  his,  discourses  which  themselves  never 
could  have  composed ;  they  have  all  recorded  prophecies,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  they  could  not,  by  any  human  means,  have 
anticipated;  wherefore  it  is  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  Nares,  that 
the  authors  of  the  Gospels  are  historians,  and  not  novellists ; 
that  they  record  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and  not  what  theii* 
fancies  created. 

But  not  only  have  the  Evangelists  described  a  character  whicli 
they  were  incapable  of  inventing;   but,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
considering  the  interest  which  they  must  have  felt,  both  in  the 
original,  and  in  the  copy,  they  have  nowhere   permitted  their 
imaginations  to  interfere  with  ihe  accuracy  of  their  delineations, 
or  mixed  the  smallest  degree  of  personal  feeling  or  responsibility 
with  their  details  of*  the  fiicts  and  incidents  which  make  up  the 
history  of  our  Lord.     They  appear  not  even  to  have  been  con- 
scious that  they  were  desci  ibing  a  character,  or  that  their  own 
reputation  was  at  all  concerned,  either  in  the  subject  or  in  the 
manner   of  their  narratives.     They  enter  into  no  expLmations; 
they  make  no  apologies,  and  seem  never  to  have  anticipated  an 
objection.     They  have  avoided  every  thing  whicli  could  lead  the 
world  to  suspect  that  they  were  the  adherents  of  the  person 
whose  life  they  write ;  they  never  plead  his  cause ;  they  never 
defend   his   actions,   or   condemn   those   of  his  enemies;  they 
merely  tell  what  he  did,  and  said  on  certain  occasions,  leaving 
it  entirely  to  their  readers  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character 
from  the  facts  which  they  relate.     It  is  not  so  with  any   other 
biographer.     We  can  instantly  see  that  Xenophon  was  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  moreover  that  he  wished  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
racter. 
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racier.  We  can  instantly  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  disliked  the  po=< 
litical  principles  of  Milton ;  while  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
unfortunate  Savage  had  a  powerful  hold  upon  his  heart.  Every 
other  writer  in  short,  introduces  himself,  less  or  more,  into  his 
works;  shews  what  he  would  have  done,  by  which  he  approves; 
exhibits  the  bias  of  his  mind  by  the  ardour  of  his  sympathies } 
and  frequently,  even  in  spite  of  his  firmest  resolutions,  destroys 
his  claim  to  impartiality,  by  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  partizan. 

The  position  maintained  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Essay,  and 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  that  *'  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  not  have  been  invented;"  assuming  for  the  ground 
upon  which  it  rests,  the  well-known  fact  '  that  the  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  character  is  formed,  did  not  then  exist 
in  ihe  world.'  As  applied  to  the  case  under  consideration,  this 
argument,  we  grant,  is  completely  unanswerable,  and  every  one 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  who  at  that  time  inhabited  Judea,  will  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  character  which  our  Saviour  actually  exhibited,  was 
the  very  last  that  an  author,  and  particularly  an  illiterate  author 
would  have  imagined  to  himself,  as  that  of  a  great  man.  Still 
we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  as  connected  with  the  general 
principle  in  logic,  it  would  by  no  means  shut  the  mouth  of  a 
sceptic,  to  urge  with  him  that  a  character  could  not  be  invented, 
merely  because  the  ideas  or  notions  upon  which  it  was  formed^ 
were  not  commonly  received  in  the  world.  The  unbeliever 
would  be  apt  to  retort  that  a  character  was  otily  so  much  the 
more  likely  to  be  invented,  that  it  could  not  be  copied  from  ob- 
seivatiou,  and  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  ideas  not  being 
common,  (for  it  cannot  be  strictly  affirmed  that  those  of  humility, 
meekness,  and  benevolence,  did  not  exist)  would  be  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  they  should  be  wrought  up  into  the  description 
of  a  being  meant  to  be  different  from  all  others.  The  creations 
of  Shakespeare  for  example,  have  no  prototype  in  nature ;  Ca- 
liban and  Titania,  even  Prospero,  have  nothing  in  them  which 
their  author  could  have  derived  from  intercourse  with  mankind  ; 
the  ideas  and  principles  upon  which  they  are  formed,  do  not 
exist  in  this  world;  and  yet  none  will  be  found  to  deny  that  they 
are  complete,  and  highly  fiiiished  characters ;  their  faculties 
neither  incompatible  nor  mcongruous,  and  all  their  actions  suited 
to  their  imaginary  conditions.  We  repeat,  however,  our  decided 
conviction,  that  if  the  disciples  who  wrote  the  life  of  their 
Master,  had  bethought  themselves  of  inveution,  and  had,  at  the 
same  time,  been  capable  of  drawing  a  character  to  impose  upon 
the  world,  the  character  which  is  actually  delmeated  in  their  writ- 
ings is  the  very  one  which  was  least  likely  to  present  itself  to 
their  nuuds.     It  is  impossible  tg  illustrate  this  statement  more 
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satisfactorily,  than  by  giving  the  following  quotation  from  our 
author : 

*'  Humility,  meekness,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  universal  bene- 
volence were  not,  at  that  time,  any  where  esteemed  virtues  or  ex- 
alted features  of  character.  No  man  who  ever  lived  in  any  country 
of  the  world,  would  have  proposed  patience  under  insults,  as  a  part 
of  an  illustrious  character;  or  would  have  thought  of  uniting  mild 
forbearance  with  powers  superior  to  human  nature,  and  an,  ori- 
gin derived  from  heaven.  Dignity  of  character  indeed  we  see  in 
the  evangelical  picture  of  our  Saviour,  the  simplest,  yet  sublimest 
dignity ;  but  it  is  a  dignity  totally  unmixed  with  pride ;  conse- 
quently it  was  a  species  of  dignity  never  before  seen  on  earth.  It 
was  a  species  of  dignity  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
ceived, since  it  arose  from  circumstances  in  which  a  mere  man 
could  not  possibly  have  stood,  from  an  inherent  and  intrinsic  ele- 
vation, depending  neither  upon  the  accidents  of  life,  nor  the  opi- 
nions of  men ;  but  upon  something  extraneous  even  to  human 
nature  itself.  Such  a  character  could  not,  I  sa}'',  have  been  ima- 
gined, for  the  circumstances  which  produced  it  were  wholly  incon- 
ceivable. The  people  of  Israel,  though  they  expecteil  their 
Messiah  at  that  time,  expected  only  a  mortal,  a  descendant  of 
David;  or  if  some  among  them,  from  those  various  prophecies,  which 
certainly  intimate  a  higher  character,  had  expected  *  God  Incar- 
nate,' how  was  the  imagination  of  man  to  form  such  an  union  for 
itself?  Few  persons,  I  will  venture  to  deny  that  if  they  had  ima- 
gined such  a  personage,  they  would  have  figured  to  themselves  a 
very  different  being,  from  the  mild  and  humble  Jesus ;  born  in  a 
low  situation  of  life,  though  of  the  predicted  royal  origin ;  living 
obscui'ely  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  ;  and  even  in  the  period 
of  his  public  celebrity,  without  a  regular  home,  or  any  ostensible 
means  of  dail}'  support.  The  Jews,  more  especiall}',  could  not  have 
had  such  a  conception  ;  since  it  is  demonstrable  that  their  ideas  run 
wholly  upon  power,  aftd  splendour,  and  conquest;  deliverance  from 
the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  indeed  no  less  than  universal  dominion  over 
other  nations.  'A  Messiah,  formed  by  Jewish  imaginations,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  mighty  general,  a  conqueror,  and  a  king. 
One  whose  arms,  if  not  sufficiently  potent  by  human  strength, 
would  have  been  seconded  by  miraculous  agency.  Their  ideas 
would  infeUiably  have  run  upon  the  sword  of  God  and  of  Gideon, 
or  the  Irresistible  progress  of  Joshua  ;  except  that  they  would  have 
extended  his  victories  upon  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and  made  the 
whole  world  their  theatre,  instead  of  the  confined  and  inconside- 
rable territory  of  Canaan.  The  indications  of  this  disposition  may 
be  traced  even  in  the  chosen  twelve ;  but  most  remarkabl)'  when, 
after  his  resurrection,  they  presumed  to  ask  him,  '  Lord,  wilt  thou 
at  this  time,  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel.'  "    P,  8. 

In  the  second  and  third  chapters,  wherein  the  author  brings 
under  review  the  character  of  the  Evangelists  as  historians, 
'  and 
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and  the  peculiarity  of  their  style,  there  are  several  good  rehiarks 
which,  although  not  new,  bear  with  considerable  force  on  thtf 
main  argument.  Their  principal  object  is  to  prove  that  of 
every  thing  which  the  Evangelists  record,  they  were,  if  we  except 
St.  Luke,  e>e-witnesses,  and,  in  many  cases,  actually  partici- 
pants. They  did  not,  like  other  historians,  collect  >keir  materials 
from  various  sources,  and  upon  different  authorities :  on  the 
contrary,  they  wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  and  apparently 
without  any  reference  to  what  had  been  written  by  others.  On 
this  account  the  testimony  of  the  Evangel'rsts  carries  with  it  a 
species  of  evidence  of  the  most  convincing  nature,  for  each  is  a 
separate  witness  of  every  thing  that  is  told  concerning  Christ ;  and 
the  support  which  they  derive  from  each  other  arises  from  a  co- 
incidence too  close  to  leave  room  for  ddubt  that  they  are  not 
speaking  of  the  same  person,  while  it  is  not  sufficiently  close  to 
excite  suspicion  of  compact  or  collusion.  Mr.  Nares  very  pro- 
perly rejects  the  opinion  entertained  by  one  set  of  divines,  that 
the  Evangelists  copied  from  one  another,  a  sirpposition  whidi 
necessarily  reduces  the  testimony  of  the  whole  four  to  that  of  the 
individual  Evangelist,  who  wrote  the  first  Gospel:  and  he  seems 
as  little  inclined  to  embrace  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Dr.  Marsh,  who  maintains  that  there  must  have  been 
a  common  document,  or  previous  Gospel,  from  which  those, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  were  copied  by  their  respective 
authors.  It  is  indeed  well  observed  in  the  Archdeacon's  tract 
row  before  us,  that  the  utter  improbability  of  a  prior  document, 
never  named,  nor  ever  suspected  to  exist  by  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians ;  a  document  entirely  anonymous,  yet  of  such  authority  as 
to  be  respected ;  and  in  |jart  transcribed  by  all  the  Evangeiistfi, 
is  too  stubborn  an  obstacle  for  any  ingtiiuity  to  soften,  or  any 
powers  of  reasoning  to  subdue.  He  joins  in  opinion  with  the 
late  able  Bishop  of  London,  th.at  the  words  and  actions  of  our 
Lord  were  the  only  common  document ;  and  that  the  singular 
care  taken  to  remember  them  with  minute  accuracy,  under  cir- 
cumstances perfectly  peculiar,  was  the  principal  cause  of  such 
coincidences  in  the  Gospels  as  are  unknown  in  other  narratives. 
The  accounts,  he  fartiier  remarks,  are  never  inconsistent  with 
each  other;  but  some  words  or  some  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned by  one,  which  another  has  passed  over;  a  reason  or  ex- 
plariatiou  is  given  by  one,  which  others  have  omitted  ;  and,  in 
general,  the  variations  are  so  trilling,  that  even  the  same  per- 
son telling  the  same  things,  with  the  strictest  desire  to  be  accu- 
rate, would  almost  inevitably  fall  into,  in  repeating  liis  o\mi 
narrative  at  different  times. 

As  to  the  style  of  the   Evangelists,  Mr.  Nares^  particularly 
points  out  their  characteristic  .simplicity,  with  the  total  absence 
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of  all  remark  or  suggestion  on  their  part^  calculated  to  influence 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Not  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  ad- 
miration escapes  from  one  of  them,  even  when  they  are  relating 
the  most  astonishing  facts.  When  our  Lord  stilled  the  storm  at 
sea,  they  were  in  the  ship  and  witnessed  the  miraculous  interpo- 
sition of  his  power,  yet  not  one  of  them  gives  utterance  to  the 
emotions  which  must  have  been  excited  in  their  minds  on  that 
occasion  ;  but  it  is  simply  observed  by  them  that  the  mariners 
exclaimed,  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and 
the  sea  obey  him."  Nor  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  ap- 
parent apathy  by  imagining  that  the  Evangelists  were  not  con- 
.scious  they  were  telling  things  of  an  extraordinary  naturfi.  They 
must  have  been  aware  that  they  were  recording  miraculous  oc- 
currences, for  they  were,  at  least,  men  of  common  sense,  and 
could  not  fail  to  know  when  the  established  laws  of  the  material 
world  were  violated  or  suspended  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
stnick  them  that  any  person  would  doubt  what  they  said  and 
consequently  they  never  have  recourse  to  vehement  asseverations 
or  to  loud  professions  of  veracity. 

On  the  literary  qualification  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  clas- 
sical or  rhetorical  properties  of  their  writings;  our  author  pur- 
posely abstains  from   entering  into  much  detail.     He  contents 
himself  with   observing  that,   almost  all   the  phrases  and  ex- 
pressions which  have  been  objected  to,  as  not  being  pure  Greek, 
are  found  in  writers  of  considerable  reputation,  and  moreover 
that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  bears  a  striking  simila- 
rity  to  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  translation   of  the  Jewish 
scriptures.     We  cannot  however  attach  so  much  importance  as 
Mr.  Nares  attaches  to   the   circumstance  that  Kr^^i®-,  which  is 
used  by  the   Seventy  .to  translate  the    Hebrew    word   signifying 
Jehovah,  is  applied  in  the  Gospels  to  our  Saviour;  for  Ky§i©- 
amc-ng  the  Greeks,  like  lord  among  ourselves,  was,  as  every  body 
knows,  frequently  given  as  a  title  of  rank  or  office,  and  was  even 
employed  as  a  term  of  civility.     Thus  we  find  that,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection,  one  of  the  won^en  who  were  early  at  the 
sepulchre,  seeing  our  Lord  indistinctly  by  reason  of  the  darkness, 
and  mistaking  him  for  the  gardener  addressed  him  Kvqis,  which,, 
in   the  common   version,  is  rendered   *'  Sir."     There  is    more 
weight  we  think,  in  the     following    observation    on    the  term 
Aov©^  as  employed  in   the   introduction  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
*'  It  has  long  appeared  to  me,"  says  Mr.  N.  "  that  St.  John  is 
not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  only  Evangelist  who  speaks  of 
the  Logos,  or  Word,  as  a  person."     St.  Luke  surely  personifies 
liim   quite   as  much  when  he  says,  that  the  facts  which  he  col- 
lected were  related  to  him  by  those  "  who  from  the  beginning 
were  e)'e-witnesses  and  jniuistersj  or  attendant^  of  the  Word"-?— 
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that  is  of  the  Logos — for  how  could  they  behold  or  attend  upon 
that  which  was  not  visible,  or  had  no  personal  existence  ?  Ob* 
serve  particularly  that  the  word  in  the  original  ('virnpirvis)  de- 
notes a  personal  attendant,  even  more  properly  than  the  word 
ministers  employed  by  the  translators.  The  expression  *'  minis- 
ters of  the  word"  conveys,  to  the  English  reader  at  least,  the 
idea  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  but  eye-witnesses,  and  atten^" 
dants  upon,  or  servants  of,  the  word,  cannot  fail  to  imply  that 
the  woUD  was  a  person,  capable  of  being  seen,  and  of  receiv- 
ing attendance.  In  any  language,  eye-witnesses  of  a  thing  not 
visible  must  be  a  very  harsh  and  unintelligible  expression.  Whea 
St.  John  also  says,  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,"  he  comes  very  near  indeed 
to  St.  Luke's  "  eye-uitnesses  of  the  Word."  We  are  well  aware 
that  this  idea  is  not  new.  (see  Wolfii  Curae  Philol.  in  Luc.  i.  2.) 
How  indeed  should  it  be  new,  being  so  very  obvious  upon  the 
inspection  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  more  extraordinary  that  it 
should  have  been  overlooked  than  remarked  j  but,  in  this  coun-? 
trv,  it  has  been  little  noticed. 

Raving  followed  the  sacred  historians  in  their  account  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Christ,   Mr. 
Nares  enters  upon  their  narrative  as  it  respects  the  public  mimS' 
try  of  our  Saviour,  his  baptism  at  Jordan  and  his  temptation  ia 
the  wilderness.     No  small  share  of  difficulty  attends  every  me- 
thod «hich   has   been  devised  for  explaining  the  nature  of  tho 
fast  to  which  our  Lord  submitted  before  he  began  his  public 
labour,  and,  more  particularly,  those  singular  machinations  of 
the  devil  which  v.  ere  directed  against  him,  during  that  season  of 
abstinence.     Our  author  takes   up    the  narrative  in   its  literal 
meaning,  after  having  addressed  this  very  sensible  query  to  his 
reader,  "  of  a  transaction   wholly  preternatural  what  can  we 
say  by  way  of  explanation  ?"     We  are  at  a  loss,  however,  to 
form  clear  notions  of  the  doctrine  which  he  states,  as  an  infe- 
rence from  this  mysterious  event  in  our  Lord's  history,  namely, 
that  he  was  then  in  a  state  of  trial.     *'  We  see  also,"  he  subjoins, 
for  we  give  his  own  words,  "  that  the  trial  was  difficult,  that 
the  angels  of  heaven  were  attentive  to  it,  and  delighted  with  the 
successful  issue  of  it."     Though  Christ  "  was  tempted  even  as 
we  are,"  yet  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  temptation;  for  considering  that  our  Saviour  knew  very  well 
the  devil  could  not  perform  any  one  of  all  the  promises  he  made 
to  him,  there  could  be  little  inducement  to  come  into  his  terms  i 
and  besides,  as  it  was  only  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  that 
the  tempter  could  address  his  bribes,    the  proposal  to  throw 
himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  was  not  likely  to, 
make  any  other  impression  upon  his  feelings  thaii  that  of  horror 
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anfl  aversion.  We  agree  with  our  pious  author  in  thinking  that, 
Mith  regard  to  the  mysterious  mode  in  which  the  divine  natur?  io 
Cluist  was  uniied  with  tlie  human,  as  it  is  not  any  where 
revealed,  so  would  :i  be  vain  to  conjecture;  but  we  hesitate  in 
assenting  to  the  conrUision  which  follows:  "■  that  as  man  he  was 
truly  man,  and  llible  to  fail  through  hitman  in/lrmiti/."  [tmay 
be  suspected  from  an  allusion  to  the  Paradise  Regained  of 
Milton,  that  Mr.  N.  has  allowed  his  imugiuation  to  be  seduced  by 
the  representation  of  the  part  relative  to  the  state  of  our  Saviour's 
mind,  during  the  forty  days  which  he  passed  in  the  desert;  and 
that  he  has  thus  permifted  himself  to  view,  as  liable  to  failure, 
a  plan  formed  by  iniinite  Wisdom,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  fultiiment  had  been  promised  to  every  suc- 
cessive generation  of  human  beings,  which  was  finally  entrusted 
to  him  who  is  the  express  image  of  the  divine  Majesty.  W^e 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  salvation  of  the  world 
dcptiided  upon  any  thing  contingent,  or  that  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature  so  far  prevailed  in  the  Son  of  God  as  to  render  doubtful 
for  one  moment  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  plan  for 
tiie  restoration  of  mankind. 

The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  form  the  subject  of  the  tenth  chap- 
ter ;  his  Parables  are  considered  in  the  eleventh;  his  Discourses 
in  the  twelfth;  then  follow  his  Prophecies,  his  Representations 
ofHiriiaelf,  and  hx'i  Appearance  after  his  Resurrection,  h  has  been 
frequently  observed,  and  Mr.  Nares  repeats  the  observation,  that 
all  the  wonderful  works  w  hich  our  Saviour  performed,  proceeded 
from  the  most  benevolent  intention;  and  that  he  never  displayed  an 
act  of  power  which  was  not  at  the  sanje  time  an  act  of  goodness. 
His  miracles  were  calcislated  too,  not  only  to  relieve  the  present 
sufterings  of  those  who  laboured  under  disease,  but  for  the  still  more 
merciful  purpose  ofpreparing  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  divine 
truth,  and  ior  tiie  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  hereafter.  The  case 
of  the  barren  fig  tree,  however,  seems  to  our  author  to  carry  with 
it  some  reseukblance  of  severity  ;  but  recollecting  that  a  tree  is  at 
best  nothing  more  than  an  inanimate  being,  the  difficulty  is  in- 
slant.y  got  rid  of,  and  the  miracle  is  found  to  have  had  a  strictly 
moral  tendency. 

"  When  the  barren  tree,*'  says  lie,  "  withered  at  hjs  word,  there 
was  given  at  once  an  implied  lesson  against  unproductive  useless- 
ness  ;  and  probably  an  intimation,  necessary  to  his  disciples  at  the 
moment,  of  the  power  which  he  could  exert,  were  he  so  disposed. 
The  life  of  a  barren  fig  tree  could  not  surely  stand  in  competition 
with  such  objects.*' — ^'  Some  futile  difficulties,"  he  adds  in  a  note 
<«  have  been  raised  about  its  being  said  to  be  not  yet  the  time  of 
fi<Ts.  His  command  might  easily  have  anticipated  the  time,  had  he 
not  chosen  rather  to  give  a  lesson  to  his  apostlea^,  than  to  work  a  mi- 
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racle  for  Ids  ovsn  relief,  which  was  a  step  very  contrary  to  his  prac- 
tice." 

The  expulsion  of  the  cattle-dealers  and  money-lenders  from 
the  courts  of  the  temple,  has  likewise  appeared  to  our  learned 
author  to  require  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Tlie  overturning 
of  the  tables, and  the  chiding  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  ma- 
nifests, Mr.  Nares  thinks,  more  severity  than  usually  belonged  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  ;  but  it  is  well  accounted  for  by  his  bring- 
ing to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  that  it  was  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  God's  house  that  he  so  exerted  himself,  and  that,  agree- 
ably to  this  notion,  an  ancient  prophet  had  said  of  him,  "  the 
zeal  of  tliine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  We  do  not  think  he  is 
quite  so  successful  in  the  matter  of  llie  devils  entering  into  the 
swine.  He  imagines  that  the  miracie  operated  collaterally  as  a, 
punishment  to  the  possessors  of  tliose  forbidden  animals  -,  but  he 
should  have  adverted  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  removing 
from  the  demoniacs  into  the  swine,  originated  entirely  with 
the  devils  themselves,  and  Mr.  Nares  himself  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  "  devils  must  have  hoped  to  rensain  in  the 
swine.'  On  this  account  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  our  Saviour 
wrought  the  niiiacle  for  mercy  and  not  for  punishment. 

The  rciiiarks  on  the  Parables  are  all  very  judicious  and  edifj- 
ing,  and  shew  in  a  striking  manner  the  attention  with  which  Mr. 
Nares  has  studied  the  style  and  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  mode  of 
leaching.  He  justly  observes,  that  all  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  a  degree  of  allegorical  contrivance,  invention,  and  various 
knowledge,  not  at  all  within  the  reach  of  such  men  as  St.  Mat- 
thew and  his  brother  Evangelists;  and  that  many  of  them  denote 
a  knowledge  which  at  the  time  of  writing  they  could  not  possibly 
have  possessed,  except  by  inspiration. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  observations  of  Mr.  Nares  on 
our  Lord's  Discourses,  as  they  are  highly  deserving  of  the  reader's 
attention.  We  shall  select  the  Hrst  part  of  the  chapter  upon  this 
subject,  as  it  contains  much  that  to  the  young  and  enquiring  mind 
must  be  highly  satisfactory. 

"  Besides  the  parables  of  Christ,  there  are  also  many  of  hi^ 
Other  discourses  related  in  the  Gospels,  which  lead  us  to  very 
fsimilar  conclusions.  They  well  deserve  a  separate  consideration. 
If  these  divine  discourses  at  all  resembled  any  that  ever  were 
delivered  by  man,  there  might  be  some  pretence  for  consi- 
dering them  as  the  invention  of  men ;  but  since  they  have  a, 
style  and  character  entirely  peculiar  to  tliemselves,  suited  to  the 
mysterious  nature  of  Christ,  and  to  no  other,  I  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  infallibly  certain,  that  they  were  actually  delivered  by  him, 
tnd  are  faithfully  reported  by  his  Evangelists, 
"j:         ff  These  discourses,  very  various  in  length,  amci^nt  tg  no  less 
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thuii  titty;  after  excluding  all  those  which  consist  of  parables.  I 
must  therefore,  as  in  that  case,  confine  my  observations  to  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable.  Let  us  begin  with  that  which  first  oc- 
curs, his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  at  Jacob's 
well.  Wq  see  here  at  once  the  characteristic  style  of  our 
Lord's  discourses.  Taking  occasion  from  the  water  of  the  well, 
of  which  they  were  speaking,  he  begins  a  figurative  allusion 
to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *,  which  he  was  to  bestow- 
on  those  who  should  believe.  This,  hyv*^evcr,  rwas  no  new  ligure, 
invented  by  himself,  but  the  accustomed  language  <»f  the  ancient 
prophets.  Isaiah,  in  particular,  exclaims  f ,  "  IIu,  every  one  that 
thirsteth  come  ye  to  the  waters  J."  The  same  figure  was  resumed 
by  Jesus  himself  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  v^iien  he  afterwards 
attended,  it.  For  St.  John  tells  us  tnat,  '  in  the  last  day,  that 
great  day  of  the  feast  §,  Jt^sus  stood,  and  cried,  *  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drfnk.  He  that  believcth  on  me, 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said  ||,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water  f  :'  and  here  the  Evangelist  explicitly  interprets  the 
allusion,  addi.n^,  *  but  this  he  spake  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that 
believe  on  him  should  receive  **.'  Exactly  in  this  style  then,  Jesus 
said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  '  Whosoever  drinkelh  of  this  water 
shall  thirst  again  :  but  whosoever  shall  drink  of  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  hira,  shall  never  thirst :  but  the  water  th;tt  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting 
lifeff.' 

"  St.  John  alone  records  both  these  accounts :  evidently  be., 
cause,  as  in  other  instances,  he  was  desirous  to  supply  the  omissions 
of  the  former  Evangelists,  in  matters,  which  he  justly  considered 
as  important.  In  the  remainder  of  the  discourse,  there  are  many 
things  which  could  orfly  have  come  from  the  authoritative  teaching 
of  Jesus.  '  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  v/orship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ^4;.'  Could  St.  John  have  presumed 
to  say  what  God  is  ? — he  who  also  recorded  the  true  declaration  of 
Christ,  that  '  no  man  kuoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son  >'  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  must  have  been  the  declaration  of  the  Son  himselil 
With  equal  authority  does  Jesus  inform  the  woman,  first,  that '  Sal- 
vation isof  tlie  Jews^^,'  and  yet  that  the  hour  v/as  coming,  when 
Jerusalem  itself  should  no  longer  be  the  appropriated  place  for  the 
worship  of  the  Father  \\\\.  This  intimation  belongs  indeed  to  the 
prophetic  declarations  of  the  Lord,  of  wliich  I  mean  separately  to 
treat.  But  liere  it  cannot  be  omitted.  The  worship  at  Jerusalem 
was  not  yet  abolished,  when  St.  John  v/rote  this  account.     Hov/ 
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could  he  then,  except  by  inspiration,  know  that  it  would  so  soon 
happen  ? — But  men  inspired  are  not  exactly  those  whom  we  should 
suspect  of  writing  fictitious  narratives.  Inspired  or  not,  however, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  right,  if  he  faithfully  recorded  the  words  of 
his  diyine  Master  :  and  this,  I  contend,  he  certainly  did,  in  the 
present,  and  all  other  instances. 

*'  I  pass  on  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  most  remarkable, 
in  some  respects,  of  all  our  Lord's  discourses.  This  admirable 
collection  of  divine  precepts,  always  original,  often  sublime,  wliat 
Christian  does  not  I<now  and  revere  ?  If  we  nay  that  no  man  ever 
lived,  who  could  have  framed  or  invented  this  discourse,  we  shall 
speak  not  only  what  must  be  felt  by  every  considerate  reader,  but 
ivhat  may  admit  almost  of  positive  proof.  Most  assuredly,  no 
precepts  or  system  of  morality  existed,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
from  which  these  doctrines  could  have  been  extracted,  or  by  which 
they  could  have  been  suggested.  Thst  which  would  have  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  them  might  have  been  found  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  But  even  thence  they  could  not  have  been  drawn  by 
any  conscientious  Jews,  since,  though  they  agree  in  fundamental 
points,  there  are  many  instances  in  wliich  the  ancient  law  is  either 
improved  or  superseded  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  following  passages.',. 
*  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not 
cornniif  adultery — but  I  say  unto  you*'  &c.  '  It  hath  been  said, 
whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  shall  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, but  I  say  unto  youf,'  &c.  *  It  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt 
notjorstvear  thyself,  but  I  say  unto  )'ou,  swear  not  at  all  '\ .'  It  hath 
been  said  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  /  say  unto 
you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil  5.'  '  It  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neigh.bour  and  hate  thine  enemy,  but  I  say  unto  you  love  y cur 
enemie'i  jj.'  In  all  these  cases,  already  referred  to  for  another  pur- 
pose, there  is  elearJy  an  addition  or  improyemont  made,  by  autho- 
rity, to  the  commands  of  the  first  covenant. 

"  Whatever  the  Evangelists  might  have  learned  of  the  sublime 
morality  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  these  things  they  could  not 
have  learned,  for  they  are  not  there :  and  the  greater  was  their 
veneration  for  those  inspired  hooks,  the  less  would  t\\Qj  have  ven- 
tured thvis  to  deviate  from  them.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
should;  since  ty  improve  upon  them  was  beyond  the  powers  of 
mau ;  and  to  contradict  them  no  pious  person  could  have  dared, 
who  had  not  the  authority  of  God,  to  deliver  a  more  perfect  law. 
If  God  permitted  some  things  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  who  could  presume  that  he  would  ever  cease  to 
pernut  them  ?  Who  could  foresee  that  lie  wiuild  at  length  abrQ- 
gate  hio  own  indulgence,  in  contenii>lation  of  a  purer  system  ?  It 
required  the  autiiority,  as  -.veil  as  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Jesus, 
to  do  tiiis ;  nor  could  it  havt;  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  inferior 


"  '  Watt.  V.  'J7.  i  Ibid,  .'51.  :  Ibid.  33. 

^}  Ibid.  38.  ii  Ibid.  13.'? 


person^ 
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Jierson,  born  in  Judea,  and  educated  under  the  law  o?  Moses. 
These  parts  of  the  sermon,  therefore,  speak  decisively  their  own 
origin. 

"  But  to  be  more  particular.  This  divine  discourse  is  noticed  by 
two  only  of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  *".  The 
reports  of  these  are  very  different  in  extent.  That  of  St.  Mat- 
thew occupies  three  entire  chapters;  it  gives  the  sermon  in  full 
detail,  and  probably  contains  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
what  our  Lord  delivered.  St.  Luke  only  touches  upon  some  prin- 
cipal heads,  but  in  the  same  order ;  and  so  as  to  give,  most  evi- 
dently, fragments  of  the  same  discourse.  It  seems  as  if  one  had 
been  an  actual  hearer  of  the  whole,  which,  from  the  manner  and 
circumstances,  of  its  delivery,  had  sunk  so  deep  into  his  mind,  that 
every  word  of  it  was  retained  ;  while  the  other  had  only  caught  up 
separate  parts,  as  reported  to  him  by  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
present,  but  had  no  means  of  preserving  or  obtaining  the  connec- 
tion of  the  whole.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  would  arise,  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  from  the  circumstances  of  these  two  Evan- 
gelists. St.  Matthew  being  a  constant  attendant  and  follower  of 
Jesus,  from  the  time  of  his  calling  to  be  an  Apostle,  which  was 
only  a  very  short  time  before  the  delivery  of  his  sermon ;  St.  LvJce, 
only  a  disciple,  and  though  generally  a  companion  of  the  Apostles, 
after  his  conversion,  probably  not  so  early  attached  as  to  have  been 
present  on  this  occasion.  St.  Matthew,  recently  called,  would 
naturally  listen  with  the  more  eager  attention  to  the  first  extended 
discourse  of  his  Master.  St.  Luke  who  collected  it  long  after  the 
time,  would  obtain  only  broken  parts,  deprived  of  some  of  their 
energy,  and  much  of  their  original  connection."     P.  192. 

It  cannot  be  supp<ised  that  in  passing  our  judgment  upon  any 
publication  of  Mr.  Nares,  even  if  it  had  less  merit  than  the 
volume  before  us^  we  could  wholly  divest  ourselves  of  partiality. 
There  is  a  pietas  due  to  the  first  author,  and  founder  of  the 
British  Critic,  there  is  a  tribute  of  respect  and  regard, 
which  if  we  paid  not  to  our  venerable  precursor  in  these  our  lite- 
rary labours,  we  should  sink  in  the  estimation  not  less  of  ourselves 
than  of  the  public.  In  times,  politically  speaking,  far  more 
troublous  than  our  own,  Mr.  Nares  stood  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  literary  phalanx,  with  no  less  power  than  intrepidity  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  atheistical  and  republican  principles,  and  to  guard 
the  palladium  of  our  constitution  in  church  and  state,  from  the 
deadly  blows  which  were  aimed  against  it  by  the  philosophic 
disciples  of  sentimental  blasphemy,  and  the  frantic  associates  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion.  The  literary  exertions  of  Mr.  Nares  at 
a  period  so  momentous,  cannot  be  too  gratefully  remembereo^ 
especially  by  those  who  in  times  no  less  perilous  to  the  doctrines 

«  *  Matt.  V.  6,  7.  Luke  vi.  20    49. 
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and  discpHne  of  our  primitive  and  Apostolic  Church,  have  snc« 
ceeded  to  a  duty  so  laborious,  and  a  station  so  responsible. 

*' ■ —  Postquam  non  a;qua  merenti 

Posse  I'eferre  datur,  nee  dona  rependere  factis, 
Sit  memorasse  satis,  repetitaque  inunera  grato 
Percensere  aniino,  nda^que  reponere  meuti. 


Art.  Vir.     'H  KAINH    AIAGHKH.     Novum   Tt&tamen- 

tum;    cum    ^clwiiis   Theologicis  ct   P/ti/glogicis.    Ill   f'ol. 

8\o.     1816. 
'H    KAINH    AIA0HKH.    Novum  Testamentum :     Jnxta 

Exemplar  PnEcipuc  Grie.shachiainini.     In  Usiim  Scho/arum, 

12nio.     Law  and  Whittaker.     1810. 

IN  undertaking  the  removal  of  very  deep  or  inveterate  preju- 
dice, success  has  been  rarely  attained  by  him,  who  rather  seeks 
to   bear  d'>\in  opposition  by  a  j^udden  attack,  tlian  studies  to 
gain  upon  it  by  insensible  approaches.     With  how  deep  a  sense 
of  the  policy  of  this    measure    the  last  able   and   popular  re- 
viser of  the  New  Testament  was   impressed,    must  be  appa- 
rent in  the   progress   of  the  care  with  which  he  matured  his 
jirowins:  work,  to  the  stasidard,  which  he  had  formed  of  ima- 
ginary  perfection.     Jn  his  first  edition,    those    nnportant   pas- 
sages, which  he  had  proscrificd,  were   merely  marked  for  ex- 
punction.      When    his    second   edition    appeared,    it  exhibited 
the  sentence   by  which  those  passages  were  denounced,  carried 
fully  into  execution.     And  while  it  acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  further  dt  falcaliou,  under  the  soft  appellation  of  improve- 
ment, it  uiarked  several  passages,  which  were  still  retained  in 
the  text,  as  maintai-iing  tl'.eir  place  by  a  very  precarious  tei.-ure  ; 
the  author  avowing  !iis  inlerilion  to  expunge  them  also,  when  an 
accession  of  further  evidence  would  justiiy  their  removal*.     If 
similar  policy  be  at  any  lime  defenssble,  it  must  be  surely  allow- 
able when  it  is  opposed  to  an  enemy  who  becomes  thus  danger-' 
ous,  by  his  insitlious  acvances     Nur  will  we  longer  dissemble,  that 
in  co'.mtervuiiing  his  designs,  we  too  kept    back   our  reserve; 
feeling  the  pohcy  of  commencing  our  first  operations,  with' a 
cautious  moderaiion.     We  are  now  prepared   to  engage  in  a 
different  mode  of  hosliiitv,  which  musl  either  ensure  our  sue- 
cess,    from   the  want  of  opposition,  or  occasion  our  discom- 
fiture. 

The  system  of  the  German  critic  is  indeed  exposed  to  objec- 
tions, to  which  we  expected  some  answer  would,  ere  this,  have 


"*  Gricsb.  r'rolegomm,  Nov.  Test.  Sect.  II.  pp.  lii.  liii. 
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teen  made  by  his  advocates.  AVithout  embarrassing  this  view  of 
the  subject,  with  the  estraneous  consideration,  whether  there  be 
any  sysieni  of  classification  which  is  not  exposed  to  equal  ex- 
ceptions; or  'vhether  an  adequate  defence  may  be  oflfered  for 
that,  on  which  Dr.  Griesbach  has  formed  his  corrected  edition ; 
we  are  decided  in  our  opinion,  that  in  the  defence  which  he  has 
himself  offered  of  his  own  theory  he  has  totally  failed  in  enforc- 
ing conviction. 

None  of  his  admirers  or  followers  remain  to  be  informed  by 
us  that  the  entire  strength  of  his  system  lies  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  editions,  which  he  opposes  to 
the  Byzantine,  are  antient  and  separate  witnesses  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  sacred  text*.  The  history  of  the  mavmscripts  which 
contain  the  Western  text  is  a  complete  refutation  of  this  un- 
founded assumption.  It  is  a  fact  which  admits  not  of  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  that  those  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  in  monas- 
teries ;  such  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  the  Cambridge,  Cler- 
mont, St.  Germain,  and  Augean  MSS.  which  are  the  principal 
vouchers  for  the  Western  recension  +.  On  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  churches  are  so  far 
from  being  separate  witnesses,  that  the  connection  between 
them  is  immediate  and  direct,  through  those  who  imported  into 
the  West,  the  monastic  institutions,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language. 

To  Eusebius  Vercellcnsis  and  Gregory  of  Tours  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  European  n)onasteiies  is  ascribed^:  the  former 
is  numbered  among  the  first  of  the  Western  lathers  who  pos- 
sessed any  knowledge  of  Greek ;  he  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  a  reviser  of  the  Western  version  §,  and  returned,  from  exile  ^ 
in  the  Thebais,  to  the  Italic  Diocese^.  As  the  low  state  of  li-' 
terature  in  Europe,  at  a  period  when  Riiffinus  and  Jerome  were 
the  only  persons  reputed  to  understand  Greek,  renders  it  utterly 
improbable  that  MSS*  in  that  language  should  have  been  at  all 
preserved  from  the  apostolic  age  in  the  Western  regions ;  more 
especially  as  the  copies  of  Scripture  were  sought  by  the  early  perse- 


*  Id.  ibid*  Sect.  III.  p.  Ixxxii.  Symboll.  Critt.  Tom.  Ih 
p.  ccxxii. 

+  Wetst.  Proleg.  Nov.  Test.  Tom.  I.  p.  1—9. 

%  S.  Ambros,  Ep.  Ixiii.  §  66.  Tom.  II.  col.  1038.  Conf.  S.  Hier. 
Utiinfr.  p.  405.  n.  *.  Sulp.  Sever,  de  Vit.  B.  Pvlart.  cap.  v.  p.  4<68^ 
ed.  Var. 

§  Rugger.  Descr.  Cod.  Verc.  ap.  Blanch.  Evang.  Quadr.  Proleg. 
p.  .57. 

II  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib,  III.  cap.  v.  p.  176.  1.  2.  Conf.  S,  Hiey. 
adv.  Lucift'.  cap.  vi.  Tgrn.  JI.  p.  20). 
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cutors  of  the  Christian  church  witii  care,  and  unrelentingly  de* 
sti  oyed  in  the  entire  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  Byzantium 
to  Britain  *:  the  bare  possibility  that  these  manuscripts  were  at  a 
subsequent  period   directly  imported   from  Egypt  into  Europe, 
deprives  the  assumption  on  which   Dr.  Griesbach's  theory  rests, 
of  its  entire  force  and  efticacy-     But  this  possibility  as^sumes  the 
appearance  of  fact,  when  it  turns  out  tliat  those  manuscripts 
betray  their  affinity  to  the  Egyptian   text,  by   the  remarkable 
form  of  their  characters  f  and  the  peculiar  readings  in  wh.chthey- 
abound,  which    coincide  with    the    old    Thebaic    translation];. 
In  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  to  us  the  fundamental  as- 
sumption of  the  German   critic  and  the  entire  system  which  is 
raised  upon  it,  that  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  texts  are  sepa- 
rate vouchers,  collapse  to  the  foundation. 

But  as  a  more  striking  form  of  putting  the  objection  we  shall 
proceed  to  illustrate  it  in  an  example,  which  seems  to  us  to 
carry  with  it  indisputable  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Egyptian 
text  has  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  Western.  The  most  act- 
thentic  source  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  acquire  a  just  know-  . 
ledge  of  the  Egyptian  text,  is  the  margin  of  the  later  Syriac ; 
which  contains  a  collation  of  the  Egyptian  manuscripts,  made  by 
Thomas  Heracleensis,  in  the  year  6l5  §.  In  Actsxxv,  24.  it  con- 
tains the  following  extraordinary  passage,  which  we  shall  con- 
front with  another  extract ;  trauscribing  both  from  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Griesbach's  corrected  edition. 

Act.  XXV.  24. 
— 'it^txToT^vy.oit;']  +  "vx  7rupoi.Su  av-  — lerosolymis]  -{-  petentcs  Uf 
rov  auTCK  fU  Saia-a,najjil)i  .  . .  K%  iv-  eum  in  mortem  traderem.  Sed 
5>)xa  li  (lian  Trx^uSSvai  avtlv  ha.  Ta?  in  accusatione  non  potui  eum 
tvToXaf,  «j  £'%»|!*E»  wap  TB  'Li^a,<fl5.  tradere,  propter  prasceptum  quod 
i»  ^f  TK  uvri  xaT-z/ye^tT,  ^tyw  iyu  ua  habemus  a  Caesare.  Si  quis  au- 
»?rtirr§5(p>)  si;  Kajcrapia^,  oTrw;  t'/i^d-  tem  velit  cum  eo  judicio  con- 
Sr,'  Jtoi  5A$o>te;  i^ouii  X.  T.  s.  Si/r.  tenderc  (sequatur  eum)  Caesa- 
j)ost.  in  inarg,  ream.      Et   acclamaverunt,  &c. 

Vers.  Bohenu 

As  we  may  safely  collect  from,  the  notes  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  the 
only  authority  which  has  been  discovered  at  all  coincident  to  this  ex- 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  ii.  p.  377.  1.  35.  Usser. 
Primordd.  cap.  vii.  p.  90. 

+  Wetst.  Woid.  Spohn.  &c.  ap.  Kipling.  Praef.  Ccd.  Bez.  p.  xv. 

+  Miinter,  de  Indoi.  Vers.  Salid.  p.  6.  ed.  17^M — "  Colligefie 
licet  Versionem  Hahidicam  ad  eanu  m  Codicum  clause m  referendam 
esse,  ad  quam  Cod.  D .  pnthiet ;  etmque  necessario  ex  Codicibus 
Grsecis  confectam  fuisse  Occidentahtn  reccnsionem  exhilenti'ms." 

J  Adler  de  Versionn.  Syrr.  N.  T.  Lib.  II.  p.  46.  ed.  Hafn.  1789. 
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traordlnary  passage  of  the  Egsptian  text,  occurs  in  the  Bohemian 
version.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  are  we  to  account  for  a  coinci- 
dence so  extraordinary,  between  versions  which  have  been  made  ill 
the  most  remote  regions, in  a  passage  which  is  utterly  unknown  to  " 
the  intermediate  body  of  text  which  is  dispersed  in  manuscripts 
versions  and  fathers:?  The  supposition,  that  the  Bohesnian  version 
has  been  in  this  place  interpolated  from  the  margin  of  the  Syriac, 
is  so  utterly  improbable  as  not  to  deserve  a  moment's  considera- 
tion.     Nor  does  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  which  sup- 
poses the  Egyptian  and  Western  texts  antient  and  separate  wit- 
nesses, afford  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.     But 
if  we  follow  the  history  of  monasteries  and  nionachism,    this 
reading  may  be  regularly  traced  from  Egypt  to  Hungary.     The 
Thebais  sent  out  the  tirst  colony  of  western  monks  to  the  Italic 
Diocese*,  and  to  the  Italic  Diocese  the  Bohemian  Church  refers 
its  origin  f .     As  this  church  has  resisted  the  oppressions  of  the 
Romish  See,  and  preserved  its  sacred  books   free   from   those 
changes  which  have  affected  the  Latin  version ;  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  peculiar  text,  having  first  passed  from  Upper  Egypt  to' 
Italy,  and  thence  migrated  to  Hungary,  has  preserved  its  place 
in  the  Bohemian  version.     As  this  single   passage  evinces  the 
connexion  existing  between  the   Egyptian    and  Western  texts ; 
the  eviction   of  this  point  saps,  at   least,  in   our  opinion,  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Gernjan  critic  has  erected  his  theory. 

But  objections  do  not  merely  lie  to  the  general  or  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  recast  the  text 
of  the  sacred  canon.  In  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  has, 
among  otlier  defects,  to  answer  for  a  degree  of  easy  acquies- 
cence in  the  accuracy  of  the  different  collators  and  critics  who 
supplied  the  materials  embodied  in  his  svork,  which,  though  it 
does  not  impeach  his  own  accuracy,  which  was  unquestionably 
great,  should  deprive  his  corrections  of  that  implicit  respect 
which  has  been  too  incautiously  reposed  in  those  critical  deci- 
sions, which  he  has  founded  on  the  accuracy  of  others.  As 
this  is  a  charge  which  vitally  affects  the  authority  of  his  work, 
and  is  of  that  nature  that  it  ought  not  to  be  believed,  but  on 
valid  proof;  we  shall  proceed  to  bring  it  home  by  an  exemplifi- 
cation, in  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  fully  established.  And 
that  we  may  not  incur  the  imputation  of  partiality,  in  selecting 
these  examples  which  more  particularly  favour  our  undertaking, 
ve  shall  take  the  tzoojirst  passages  of  any  length,  or  importance. 


*  S.  Hier.  ad  Princip.  Ep.  XVI.  cap.  vi.  Tom.  I.  p.  48.     Conf. 
Ambros.  uti  supr.  p.  403.  n.  ^. 

+  Regenvolsc.  Hist.  Eccl.  Slav.  Lib,  II,  cap.  iii,  p.  157.  ed. 
Traj,  ad  Ren,  1652. 
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which  have  been  rejected  from  his  corrected  edition,  and  fiom 
which  we  have  imbibed  our  conviction  that  great  caution  should 
be  used  in  adopting  any  of  his  emendations. 

In  running  our  eye  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Corrected 
Edition,  in  which  Dr.  Griesbach  has  disposed  the  readings  re- 
jected fro'n  the  Received  Text,  the  first  passages  which  arrest 
our  attention,  on  account  of  their  length,  occur  in  Matt.  vi.  13. 
Nv.  8.  From  the  one  place  is  discarded  tlie  doxology  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  "  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  plorv,  for  ever  and  ever,  amen  :"  and  from  the  other  the 
following  clause  of  a  quotation  from  Isaiah,  "  this  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and — ."  The  reason 
weuerally  assigned  for  this  defalcation  of  the  sacred  text  is,  that 
the  one  passage  is  interpolated  from  the  antient  Liturgies,  and 
the  other  from  the  context  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Such  is  the 
decision  of  Mills  and  Sabatier;  who  give,  as  their  authority, 
Erasmus,  and  P.  Morin  *.  And  on  the  same  grounds  and  autho- 
rity Dr.  Griesbach  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  conclude  he  formed 
hifi  decision. 

But  that  this  decision  has  been  v£ry  inconsiderately  formed  is 
surelv  not  very  difficult  to  establish.  Had  the  matter  been  such 
as  is  here  represented,  one  should  imagine  just  as  convenient  a 
place  occurred  in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  for  admitting  both 
interpolations  ;  the  one  Evangelist  having  inserted  the  Lord's 
Prayer  zcithout  the  doxology,  the  other  the  quotation  from 
Isaiah,  rnt/wut  the  addition.  Indeed  consistency  of  purpose 
would  have  required  from  any  corrector,  that  having  made  his 
emendation  in  one  place,  he  should  directly  proceed  to  make  it 
in  the  others,  that  he  might  not  create  an  objection  to  his  own 
emendation,  by  setting  the  Evangelists  apparently  at  variance 
w  ith  each  other.  The  total  absence  of  those  clauses  from  the 
text  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  we  therefore  consider  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  assumption,  that  they  have  been  inserted 
in  St.  Matthew,  through  any  imaginary  defect  in  the  text  of 
this  evant^elist.  And  this  consideration  will  probably  lead  us 
to  a  just  view  of  the  sultject ;  and  enable  us  to  see  that  there 
is  a  little  more  in  the  matter  before  us  than  is  comprehended  in 
the  views  of  those  who  pronounce  both  passages  spuiious.  The 
dilTicaltv  thus  arisiug  from  the  vaiidtion,  in  the  testimony  of  the 
different  Evangelists,  not  less  than  in  the  copies  of  the  .Evan- 
•delist  who  has  been  altered,  may  receive  one  easy  and  common 
Kolulion;  by  reversing  the  charge,  and  assuming,  that  the  latter 
have  been  accommodated  to  the  former,  by  lejecting  iJie  dis- 
puted clauses,  to  do  away  a  very  obvious  thougd  a  pcjfectly  fii- 


*  Vid,  Mill.  &  Sabat.  Nov.  Test.  nn.  in  ISlsAt.  \Ll3.  xv.S. 

volous 
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voloiis  objection.  It  is  thus  easily  seen  how  a  few  copies, 
merely  of  St.  Matthew,  have  been  altered  ;  while  no  manuscript 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  has  been  discovered,  which  has  un- 
deigone  any  alteration.  And  what  adds  the  strongest  confirrua- 
lion  to  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  correction  has 
been  made  in  St.  Matthew's-  text,  conformably  to  the  peculiar 
notions  of  Origen*;  the  canons  of  whose  criticism  were  super- 
stitiously  followed  by  the  revisers  of  thos^  editions,  under  which 
the  few  manuscripts  must  be  classed,  which  have  suffered  mu- 
tilation. 

Having  expressed  ourselves  thus  fully  on  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  disputed  passages,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  en- 
large as  fully  as  we  could  desire  on  the  external ;  more  especially 
as  our  observations  on  Matt.  xv.  8.  require  a  specific  induction 
of  authorities,  as  Mr.  Valpy  has  blotted  out  a  clause  of  this 
verse  in  his  edition.  The  authorities  adduced  from  MSS.  and 
Fathers,  on  which  the  suspected  clause  of  this  verse  is  discarded, 
«re  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Griesbach. 

**   Efyi^n  [jLoi  0  >««;  »to?  tw  arouxri  oivruv  h^]]     =  BDL.  32.  IJi.— • 

Ptol.  Clem.  Orig.  Bas.  Cy'r.  Chrys.  etiam  in  Mt.  6.  codd.  Tert. 
Cypr.  Hilar.  Ambr.  Ambrosiast.  Hier.  Gaud.  Juvenc."  Griesb. 
ii.  in  1. 

The  deficiency  of  Manuscript  authority  is  here  amply  made 
up  by  the  superabundance  uf  Fathers.  We  have  already  dis- 
posed of  the  former,  as  good  an  account  may,  we  conceive,  be 
given  of  the  latter.  After  a  painful  attempt  to  verify  these  refe- 
rences, which  was  prosecuted  as  low  as  St.  Basil  among  the 
<jireeks,  and  St.  Jerome  among  the  Latins,  the  result  of  the. 
experiment  was,  that  in  this  imposing  catalogue  of  names,  we 
could  not  find  one  father  who  delivered  any  thing  to  the  purpose 
to  which  he  was  cited.  For  two  very  adequate  reasons  we 
deemed  it  superfluous  to  prosecute  our  researches  after  Origen; 
the  very  little  success  with  which  they,wcre,  in  the  ii)  st  instance, 
attended,  afforded  us  no.  inducement  to  proceed  ;  apd  the  evi- 
dence of  the  later  fethers,  if  accounted  different  from  his  testi- 
mony, is  easih;  resolved  into  that  of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine 
texts,  which  have  furnished  the  manuscript  authority,  on  which 
the  disputed  clause  has  been  exploded. 

The  first  authority  to  which  we  turned  was  that  of  Ptolemy. 
Wc  soon  discovered  that  Dr.  Griesbach  was  indebted  for  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  heretic's  name  to  M.  B.engel ; 
though  we  could  not  directly  ascertain,  in  what  part   of  bis 

*  Vid.  Orig.  Comm.  in  Joan.  Tom.  L  p.  127.  e.  Conf.  infr. 
p»  412.  n.  ♦. 

works 
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works  the  dispated  passage  might  be  discovered.  Fortunately 
our  enquiries  were  not  distracted  by  a  wide  and  interminable 
Search.  The  remains  of  Ptolemy  are  collected  in  the  fragments 
of  the  Gnostics,  published  by  Massuet  and  Grabe  *;  but  neither 
index  nor  marginal  reference,  in  their  collections,  makes  the  least 
allusion  to  the  disputed  clause  of  St.  Matthew.  In  the  Epistle  to 
Flora,  p.  319-  ed.  Bened,  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  has 
been  quoted  by  the  Evangelist  is  indeed  cited ;  and  herein  lies 
the  pretext  on  which  the  critic  deemed  himself  authorised  to 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy.  But  the  express  reference 
of  that  writer  to  the  propliet,  and  total  silence  respecting  the 
evangelist  very  fully  evince  of  how  little  value  his  evidence  is  to 
those  who  depend  on  his  testimony.  The  Benedictine  editors 
accordingly  insert  in  their  margin,  Esai.  xxix.  13.  but  make  no 
allusion  to  Matt.  xv.  8.;  the  only  passage  in  question. 

The  next  authority  quoted  is  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ;  and  from 
Wetstein's  note,  as  well  as  the  Symbolae  Critical,  Vol.  II.  p.  285. 
we  cannot  err  in  deciding,  that  the  reference  of  Dr.  G  riesbach 
is  made  to  Strom.  Lib.  If.  Vol.1,  p.  4()1.  ed.  Potter.  Here 
again  the  context  of  the  disputed  passage  is  quoted  ;  but  no 
reference  made  to  prophet  or  evangelist,  from  which  we 
can  determine  whether  the  quotation  was  drawn  from  Isaiah, 
St.  ^lark,  or  St.  Matthew.  In  the  lower  margin  of  Arch- 
bishop Potter's  edition  we  accordingly  find  a  triple  reference  to 
Es.  xxix.  IS.  Matt.  xv.  8.  Mark  vii.  6.  in  which  Dr.  Griesbach 
probably  felt  himself  authorized  to  make  choice  of  that  which 
best  answered  bis  purpose.  We,  however,  find  in  his  collection 
of  texts  from  Clement  and  Origen,  the  passage  before  us  re- 
ferred to  St.  Mark  as  well  as  St.  Matthew  -f:  this  reference  will 
sufficiently  reveal  what  dependence  he  really  placed  on  Clement'* 
authority. 

The  next  witness  cited  in  evidence,  is  the  disciple  of  Clement, 
the  indefatigable  Origen ;  and  here  we  were  again  directed  to 
the  particular  part  of  his  works,  by  the  unerring  authority  of  the 
Symbolae  Criticze,  Vol.  II.  p.  285.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  pas- 
sage, we  will  not  deny,  seemed  to  furnish  a  testimony  more  to  the 
purpose,  than  we  hitherto  tliscovered;  as  an  allusion  is  made  to 
the  text  of  St.  Matthew.  But  on  a  nearer  inspection,  our  first 
opinion  was  quickly  abandoned :  on  a  cross  examination  we 
found,  to  our  no  small  satisfaction  and  surprize,  that  Origen 
transformed  himself  into  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  passage  dis- 
carded on  his  authority.  He  unquestionably  ascribes  the  dis- 
puted clause  to  oar  Lord,  for  which  he  could  have  no  possible 

.,*  Append.  S.  Iren.  p.  34'9.  ed.  Bened.  Grab.  Spic.  Patr.  Tom, 
I,  p.  T't.  ed.  Oxon. 
t  Conf.  Symbb.  Critt.  Tora.  II.  pp.  285.  SH> 

authority 
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authority  hut  St.  Matthczv  * ;  his  testimony  consequently  proves 
uothing,  if  it  does  not  evince,  that  the  contested  passage  was 

found 


*  Orig.  Comm.  in  Matt.   §  11.   Tom.  III.  p.  422.  c.     Msr«  ^ 


Tit 


STo?  sr  TO)  alajji-cili  ccvTUHy'  1^  t»  e|5j?.  »tj  ■crpostTro/AEi'  ye  oVk  «;£  asyTaT?  ?^s|i3-»» 

iviyf^-^'if  0  MctT^ccTo;  TO  Trpo^JrjTixov-  The  tenor  of  the  sense,  nqt 
less  than  the  train  of  Origen's  reasoning  (eomp,  §  10.  p.  ^Ql.  b. 
sqq.)  requires  that  o  Swfijp  should  be  taken  to  govern  /3tf;\o,:x£>o?;  in 
this  view,  the  phrase  o  Zwrvip  ica-^i^in  gr)T«»  awo  ra  Ho-aly,  is  opposed 
to  avsyf»']>tv  o  Mcci^uTo^  To  7rpo|)7)Tt!co'y.  We  now  ask,  toherc  Orij^en 
could  have  learned,  that  "  the  words  of  the  prophet,"  vvhidi  he 
quotes,  ifyl^si  f^ci  Iv  tZ  tIojakti.  a-vjuv,  were  "  opposed"  by  our  Lord 
"  to  the  Jewish  traditions"  unless  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew? 
On  the  first  view  of  this  passage  we  were  inclined  to  beheve, 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  had  fallen  from  the  text  of 
Origen,  absorbed  by  the  phrase  jtj  roc.  l^r,<; :  as  it  more  fully  jus- 
tifies the  critic's  remark,  that  St.  Matthew  had  not  quoted  the  pro- 
phet ijms  verbis.  Bist,  on  more  maturt:  deliberation,  we  abandon 
this  opinion ;  as  tliere  is  not  only  some  dinerence,  even  in  the 
clause  wljich  Origen  quotes,  between  the  Prophet  and  Evangelist, 
but  that  diiFerence  ^which  justifies  his  declaration,  that  he  had  re- 
marked it.     Not  to  insist  on  the  omission  of  x^  t'l-m  Ki^io:,  analo- 

fOUS  to  >jnx  noi^'l,    the  phrase  tui  o-lo/^a-i   ccv-ruv  iC,  Tor,-  ;^£^^^(7^    of  St. 
latthew  does  not  express,  aincti^  ^eIso-j,  the  phrase  vnsa^ai  vsa 
of  the  Prophet ;  the  force  of  tlie  prepositive  a,  as  Origen  has  re- 
marked, and  that  also  of  the  subjunctive  l,   which  is  analogous 
to   uini,   not  being  rendered   by    the   Evangelist.      Accordingly 
'Origen  quotes  the  phrase  with  the  proposition  Iv ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly rendered  in  the  Greek  Version  of  the  LXX.  h  rZ  aloiJ.ari  ecvra 
}^  £v  TOK  ^ilxsa-i.     This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  Origen's 
context,  vid.  infr.  p.  400.  n.  *.    And  in  this  view  it  was  regarded  by 
the  Palestine  reviser,  who  has  rejected  this  phrase  from  the  SeptuU' 
^int,  obviously  on  Origen's  authority:  vid.  infr.  p.  412.  n.  *.  We  will 
how  put  one  or  two  questions  to  those  who  regard  Origen's  testi- 
mony in  a  different  view  from  that  which  we  have  given  of  it,  and 
follow  Erasmus,  Mills,  and  Griesbach,  in  supposing  the  disputed 
claus'e  an  interpolation  In  the  Evangelist.     If  this  passage  lias  been 
thus  inserted  in  St.  Matthew, j^-o?«  whence  has  it  been  adopted? 
if  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  whom  has  it  been  inserted.     If  from 
tlie  Greek  version,  how  comes  the  phrase  to  be  altered  ?     If  at  all 
from  Isaiah,  how  comes  it  to  be  adopted  against  the  authority  of 
prigen,  as  they   understand  it  ?     If  the   objector,  on   the  other 
hand,  feel   disposed  to  put  his  interrogatory ;  how  then  has  the 
'preposition  been  omitted  by  the  Evangelist,  and  tho  disputed  dame 
■suppressed  by  his  transcribers? — Hovr  obvious  is  the  reply!     Thg 

Evangelist, 
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found  in  the  evangelist.  And  this  conclusion  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  his  context;  he,  there  represents  the  contested  passage 
as  opposed  to  the  Jercs,  who  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  * ;  but  this 
is  certainly  no  wliere  done,  unless  in  those  copies  of  St.  Mat- 
thew which  conform  to  the  Vulgate  edition.  In  Origen's  testi- 
mony we  consequently  tind  an  authority,  so  little  in  favour  of  the 
Corrected  Text,  that  it  may  be  fairly  cited  against  it. 

From  the  Greek  Fathers  we  now  pass  to  the  Latin  ;  in  es- 
timating whose  authority  we  shall  follow  the  references  of  Saba- 
tier,  from  whom  they  have  been  obviously  cited  in  a  string  by 
his  epitomiser.  The  tirst  evidence  quoted  is  that  of  Tertullian  ; 
a  reference  being  made,  by  Sabatier  to  Lib.  IV.  adv.  Marc. 
p.  712.  a.  On  an  inspection  of  several  editions,  we  could  tind 
nothing  to  answer  this  reference.  After  an  examination  of 
Pamelius's  edition,  who  has  distinguished  the  scripture  refer- 
ences by  a  different  type,  we  could  discover  nothing  to  justify 
the  allegation  of  the  fourth  book  against  Marciou,  but  two  pas- 
sages f,  which  appeared  wholly  beside  the  purpose  of  those  who 
wished  to  wrest  TertuUian's  auUiority  agaiiist  the  received  text. 
In  both  he  is  not  only  silent  respecting  St.  Matif^ew  ;  but  ex- 
pressly refers  to  "  the  pjophet"  Isaiah.  We  accordingly  find, 
that  the  index  of  scripture  authorities,  made  by  Ingehnontius, 
possesses  no  reference  to  the  evangelist ;  and  tliat  not  only  it, 
tut  the  margin  of  every  edition  which  we  consulted,  ascribes  the 
alleged  passages  to  Isaiah  instead  of  St.  iSIattljew. 

The  testimony  of  Cyprian,  which  is  next  cited,  was  easily 


Evangelist,  having  plenary  authority  to  render  the  sense,  rather 
than  exhibit  the  tvords,  of  the  Prophet,  altered  the  phrase,  in 
changing  the  Hebrew  into  a  Greek  idiom.  And  the  reviser  of  the 
Palestine  text  suppressed  the  clause  from  the  same  superficial  view 
of  Origen's  authority,  which  probably  induced  St.  Jerome,  and 
certainly  induced  Dr.  Griesbach  to  expunge  it:  for  that  he  did 
suppress  it  may  be  absolutely    demonstrate.! ;    vid.  infr.  p.  412. 

*  Orig.  ubi  supr.  p.  493.  d.— a  (jlowj  tok  /xji  uoocnv,  a.'KT^a,  >C.  ror,- 
fW«^7£^o/-t£^»l;  i'>hivu.i  y^a.y.yt.xrce,,  tote  eIttev  o  Kj/^ios'  *  /^tw  TW  aroixxri 
gJvi'^Eiv  Tov  Xaov'   Tw»   IhSxicoj   Tto   &iZ,  *  ;c^  toTs"   "y^iO^-Zci  TJ^av,  uuro  v 

'  Tfofljjw  lUT.v  KTco  Kv-giu,*  Here  we  have  not  only  abundant  proof 
that  Origen  considered  the  disputed  clause,  tJVi^et  u-oi  tu  o-To^aTt  xj 
Tor^  xe»A£ri  opposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  Jews;  but  the  adoption 
of  this  phrase  by  him,  in  place  of  £v  w  crTouan  yS,  ev  ro7<;  x/^^^-^'t 
puts  it  out  of  dispute,  that  ha  quotes  the  passage,  not  from  Isaiah, 
but  in.  the  very  voords  of  St.  Matthew. 

+  Vid.  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xii*  xvii.  p^.  507.  h. 
6U.  h.  ed.  Para.  1617« 

•  , .    ,  found 
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found  by  Sabatier's  reference  to  Ep.  Ixviii.  p.  118.  which  our 
first  attempt  discovered  in  the  Benedictine  edition.  But  though 
we  found  the  text  of  Isaiah  quoted,  and  the  authority  of  some 
"  Gospel"  alleged,  we  have  still  to  complain,  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  St.  Matthew.  And  that  we  are  not  singular  iu 
pronouncing,  that  the  alleged  testimony  contains  nothing  at  all  to 
the  puipose,  we  may  appeal  to  very  adequate  authority.  In  the 
margin  of  the  Oxford  and  Benedictine  editions,  we  find  a  refer- 
ence merely  to  Marc.  vii.  6  :  the  learned  editors  of  those  works 
were  therefore  as  dull  as  ourselves  in  apprehending,  how  the 
quotation  should  be  necessarily  referred  to  St.  Matthew. 

The  reference  of  Sabalier  to  St.  Hilary  directed  us  to  Tract. 
in  Ps.  cxlviii.  col.  590  a  :  the  testimony  of  the  prophet  was 
thus  easily  found  in  the  Benedictine  edition.  The  margin  now, 
for  the  first  time,  presented  us  with  a  reference  to  Matt.  xv.  8. 
but  at  this  we  were  not  startled,  as  we  were  perfectly  aware, 
that  the  reference  was  made  to  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome.  On 
casting  our  eye  from  the  margin  to  the  text,  we  accordingly 
found,  that  no  better  authority  existed  for  the  preference  thus 
^iven  to  Matt.  xv.  8.  above  Mar.  vii.  6.  Is.  xxix.  13.  than  may 
be  extracted  from  the  words,  "  dictum  est."  After  making  this 
discovery,  we  gave  ourselves  little  further  trouble  about  the  evi- 
dence of  the  good  bishop  of  Poictou. 

The  conclusion  was  not  very  different  to  which  we  were  led, 
on  an  inspection  of  the  testimony  of  Ambrose ;  to  which  we 
may  add  that  of  his  companion  Ambrosia^ter.  in  the  variety  of 
passages  to  which  we  were  directed  in  Ps.  cxviii.  Tom.  I.  col. 
1212.  d.  Lib.  de  Virg.  Tom  II.  co!.  244.  a.  Ep.  xli.  9^0.  d. 
and  which  were  easily  found  in  the  Benedictine  edition,  we  could 
discover  no  graver  reason  for  the  reverend  editors'  caprice,  in 
giving  the  alleged  passage  to  Is.  xxix.  IS.  in  one  place,  and  to 
Matt.  XV.  8.  in  another,  than  exists  in  the  phrases,  "  Dixit  Do- 
minus," — "  Dominus  ait," — "  dictum  est."  Our  search  in  Am- 
brosiaster  was  even  more  fruitless.  In  p.  Gl.of  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  his  works,  to  which  we  were  referred  by  Saba- 
tier,  an  opposition  marked  between  the  words  of  God  iu  the 
Prophet,  and  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gosoel,  clearly  took  away  tlie 
disputed  clause  from  St.  Matthew,  and  appropriated  it  to  Isaiah  ; 
and  conformably  to  this  representation  we  found  the  testimony 
of  the  former  wholly  disregarded  in  the  editors'  margin,  while  a 
reterence  was  expressly  made  to  the  latter. 

It  must  be  needless  to  prosecute  investigation  beyond  tills 
point.  VVhether  as  nmch  accuracy  has  been  used  in  adtlucing 
the  testimony  (jf  St  Jerome,  as  in  quoting  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, we  are  not  much  concerned  \n  enquiriug.  The  pecadiar 
reading  of  Ijis  <;»\yn  versjon  readers  it  probable  that  in  one  at 

least 
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least  of  the  two  places  referred  to  in  his  works,  he  may  support 
tlie  correction  wliich  Dr.  Griesbach  has  made  in  his  edition. 
But  how  unwarrantably  this  correction  has  been  made,  must 
he  apparent  from  the  meagre  list  of  manuscripts,  which  has 
been  cited  in  its  justification  ;  one  only  of  the  Egyptian  and  four 
of  the  Palestine  text  justifying  the  critic's  temerity.  And  let  it 
be  observed,  in  the  lust  place,  that  tlie  tefjtimony  of  the  Ver^ 
sions  cited  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  that  of  those  editioSiS  of 
the  original ;  as  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
made  from  the  text  of  Egypt,  or  Palestine :  the  Synac  only 
excepted,  which  has  obviously  suffered  in  the  present  instance, 
as  m  many  others,  by  the  iullueuce  of  the  Palesiine  edition  ^'^'. 

We 


*  The  farther  we  prosecute  our  enquiries  into  this  curious  and 
interesting  subject  the  more  we  are  con%'inced,  that  when  the  ob- 
vious  errors  of  transcribers  are  excepted,  there  is  no  various  read- 
ing of  any  importance,  of  which  in  process  of  time  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count may  not  be  rendered.    A  genuine  copy  of  the  Palestine  edition 
of  Isaiah  oicted  in  the  Codex  Marchalianus ;  but  with  rei-ipect  to 
the  passage  before  us,  vv^e  ai-e  informed  by  the  collator  of  that  MS. 
ap.  Walt.  Bibll.  Polyglott.  Tom.  VI.  tr.  xii.  p.  12S.  "  Es.  xxix.  13. 
p.v  tZ  (f[o[xa.7i  avTH  Kctl  evj    desiderantur  hcsc  cnnna  in  Cocuce  M.'* 
On  the  subject  of  that  Codex  we  are  again   informed,  Ibid.  p. 
123.    "  M.  notat  Marchali  vitustissimum,  ex   Abbatis  Apollinarii 
exemplar!    descriptuni,    quod  Jpolli>'a;ius  cum  Origenis    liexaplis 
in  Bibliolheca  Casariensi,  et  cum    TetrapUs  et   aliis   exemplaribus 
contulerat."     Whatever  contest  may   be  raised  ahcut  the  phrase 
£y  Tu  cic.y.x-i,  aini  xai  Iv,  forming  part  of  St.  Matiheio's  text,  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  forms  part  of  Isaiah's.     Here, 
therefore,  the  corrupter  of  the  sacred  text  is  detected  in  the  very 
act.     For,  here  we  have  not  only  an  evidence  that  the  revisers  of 
the  Palestine  text  expunged  passages  in  that  edition ;  but  an  irre- 
sistible proof,  that  they  expunged  the  very  clatt.se  in  question.    Will 
it  be  any  longer  doubted,  that  the}^,  who  would   thus  blot  out  In 
the  text  of  Isaifih,  would  also  blot  out  in  the  text  of  St.  Matthe-'jo; 
more  especially  as  they  apparently  possessed  Orlp-cn  s  sancunn  for 
making  tlie  latter  emendation?     Let  us  now  sucpos.%    that  the 
(Syriac  translator,  whom  we  conceive  to  have  bcei!  a  Christinv,  and 
who  must  have  knoivn  Greek,  as  it  is  the  language  th  t  he  turr.jd 
into  Syriac,  did   not  happen    to  knoxo  iiebrexv,  as  this  was  a  lan- 
guage which  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  ^/i.-Jeios; — let  us 
even  suppose,  tiiat  one  of  his  earliest  transcribers,  .Ooing  no  better 
linguist,  and  having  met  Origen's  observation  on  the  passage  of  St. 
Matthew  before  us,  wished  to  verify  it  by  the  text  of  Isaiaii,  but 
ou  turning  to  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  current  in  Far 
Icstine,  as  the  only  copies  within  his  reach,  found  Luis  clause  ab- 
t»cnt  from  the  text  of  the  piopliet ;  we  put  the  question  to  the 

objector^ 
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'  We  have  stated  these  objections  thus  fully  to  the  plan  and  exe- 
cutioh  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  popular  work,  with  a  view  to  shake 
the  false  confidence  of  those  who  repose  so  securely  on  his  au- 
thority, as  if  no  appeal  lay  to  another  tribunal  from  the  justice 
of  his  decisions.  In  a  word,  the  farther  we  prosecute  our  en- 
quiries into  this  subject,  the  farther  we  perceive  ourselves  from 
ascer>aining  any  solid  ground  on  which  his  extraordinary  popu- 
larity can  sustain  itself.  We  find  indeed  a  fond  notion  prevail 
with  many  who  profess  to  appreciate  his  labours,  respecting  his 
indefatigable  diligence;  not  a  few  adopting  the  vulgar  error,  that 
he  collated  every  authority  which  he  has  cited  :  till  blinded  by 
admiration  of  his  industry,  they  bestow  on  him  unlimited  credit 
for  accuracy.  The  sad  reality  however  appears  from  his  own 
confession,  that  he  never  collated  more  than  one  Father,  hs 
favourite  Origen  "*  ;  nor  more  than  O'le  manuscript,  Stephens's 
eighth,  and  tliis  even  partially  f.  Of  the  t/iree  hundred  and Jifty- 
Jive  nuniuscripts  of  the  Gospels  which  he  has  disposed  in  a  cata- 
logue, he  merely  impeded  four  ^  written  in  the  uncial  and  thirtij- 
foiir  in  the  smaller  character ;  his  practice  having  been  merely 
to  examine  in  remarkable  places,  those  which  were  likely  to 
afford  some  illustration  or  support  to  his  favourite  system  of 
classilicaii-'U. 

The  great  body  of  his  notes  is  professedly  a  breviary  of  the 
invaluable  collections  of  Wetstein,  Bengel,  MatthUi,  and  Saba-f 
tier  §.  The  substance  of  their  elaborate  works  is  indeed  extracted 
with  singular  fidelity,  and  arianged  with  that  clear  and  compre- 
lien^iive  brevity,  for  .which  nature  seems  to  have  endowed  him 
with  a  peculiar  talent ;  but  he  employed  no  diligence  in  sepa- 
rating the  dross  from  the  ore,  in  givmg  a  new  form  and  cur- 
rency to  their  bullion.  He  has  thus  adopted  the  collections  of - 
Dr.  Mills,  at  second  hand  from  VVetstem  ;  and  thoie  of  Bishop 
Walton  at  third  hand,  from  the  same  critic;  subject  to  every 
error  which  they  acquired  in  this  transfusion  from  the  pareut 
isource  through  secondary  authorities.     His  testimonies  of  the 

objector;  is  it  probable  he  would  insert,  nay  would  the  objector 
himself  insert,  a  phrase  which  was  thus  of  doubtful  authority,  and 
which  is  omitted  hj  St.  Mark,  in  his  translation  ? 

*  Griesb.  Prolegg.  Nov.  Test.  Sect.  II.  p.  lix. 

-|-  Id.  ibid.  n*.  The  reader  having  perused  this  note,  which  is 
offered  as  a  vindication,  will  be  doubtless  as  much  at  a  loss  as  our- 
selves, to  discover  how  a  charge  may  be  repelled,  by  admitting  it 
to  the  letter. 

:j:  We  do  not  reckon  the  Codex  Bezce,  as  lie  consulted  the 
printed  edition. 

§  Griesb.  ibid.  p.  lix. 

Ff  Fathe-s 

VOL.  VI.  OCTOBER,  1816. 
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Fathers  have  been  as  indiscriminately  adopted  ;  being  taken  in 
a  lump  from  the  same  critics,  with  a  plenary  admission  of  their 
imperfection  *.     Though  his  observation  enabled  him  to  detect 
niany   of  their  inaccuracies  -f,   he  has  left  them  as  they  were 
found;  without  any  correction  by  reference  to  the  originals. 
j\mple  collections  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mills  and  Dr.  Mangey 
exist  in  our  libraries,  by  which  he  might  have  corrected  the 
errors   and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Wetstein ;  those  of  the 
former  he  never  saw-j-,  and  those  of  the  latter  he  saw  to  little 
purpose  §.    To  these  imperfections  chargeable  against  his  work, 
we  have  to  add  an  attachment  to  system,  which  has  given  him  a 
peculiar  bias  in  selecting  his  materials,  which  renders  his  work  of 
little  comparative  utility,  to  those  who  cannot  consult  the  originals 
from  which  it  is  extracted.     Thus  wjiile  very  minute  care   is 
employed  in  adducing  the  testimony  of  a  few  favourite  manu- 
scripts, 1.   IS.  33.  69.  :    the  testimony  of  many,  which  are  of 
much  higher  importance,  is  wholly  neglected :  his  negligence  in 
omitting  the  testimony  of  those  Fathers  who  support  the  re- 
ceived text  is  too  notorious  to  need  our  observation  or  animad- 
version. 

But  as  these  are  charges,  which,  though  amply  supported  by 
his  own  concessions,  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  standing  in  vague 
assertion  ;  we  shall  proceed  to  substantiate  them  by  an  exempli- 
fication, which  will   not  be   readily  excepted  against,  as  par- 
tially chosen.    Of  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which 
bave  been  affected  by  ])r.  Griesbach's  mode  of  correction,  the 
most  remarkable  is  John  viii.  1 — 11.  containing  the  paragraph 
relative  to  the  woman   taken  in  adultery.     Yet  although  in  the 
partial  collation  of  Greek  MSS.  this  passage  has  excited  a  degree 
of  extraordinary  attention,  proportionable  to  its  importance,  the 
following   is  Dr.  Griesbach's  concluding  remark,  on  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  the  manuscripts ;  of  which  though   it  must   be 
confessed,  that  many  are  imperfect,  yet  many  have  been  never 
examined. 

**  Hiant,  aut  h.  I.  exannnati  nondum  sunt  :  FINOPQRTX 
SO.  31.  32.  41.  50.  67.  75.  81.  8t.  85.  92.  (laudatar  tamen  a 
Wetst.  ad  vs.  4.)  93.  94.  98.  99.  101.  103.  104.  107.  114.  132. 
136.  140.  146.  154.  155.  156.  176.  180.  197.  216.  221.222.  223. 
224.  233.     Ev.  37.  42.  43.  44.  veron."     Gricsb.  n.  in  1. 


*  Id.  ibid.    He  indeed  states,  rather  gratuitously,  "  baud  pauca 
abhis  [Mill.  Bengel.  Wetsten.  Matth.  Sabat,]  praetermissa  ipse  ad-: 

jdidi." 

i  Id.  ibid.  p.  llv. 

+  Id.  Symbb.  Critt.  Tom.  II.  p.  30. 

fi  Id.  Prole^omm.  p.  Ivii.  n*» 
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And  were  it  not  for  the  very  cursory  examination  which  the 
Ilarleian  manuscripts  received  from  Dr.  Griesbach,  and  the 
Vatican  and  other  manuscripts  received  from  Prof.  Birch,  who 
baiely  inspected  them  in  remarkable  passages ;  this  formidable 
catalogue  must  have  been  swelled  by  the  following  list  of  ma- 
nuscripts that  have  not  been  examined ;  1 13. 1 16.  117-  118.  11 9v 
120.  121.  126.  127.  130.  133.  138.  142.  144.  145.  150. 
152.  153.  158.  159.  160.  162.  163.  l65.  170.  171.  172. 
173.  174.  175.  177.  182.  183.  184.  185.  187.  188.  IQO. 
191.  192.  193.  199.  200.  203.  204.  205.  206.  208.  209- 
211?  214.  217.  218.  219.  220.  227.  229.  232.  234.  235. 
Ev.  36. 37. 41 .  Comp.  Griesb.  n.  in  1.  et  Prolegom.  Sect.  VII. 
p.  cviii.  In  verifying  this  reference  the  reader  should  likewise 
turn  to  p.  xcviii.,  where  he  will  find,  that  an  asterism  prefixed 
to  the  MSS.  cited  indicates  that  they  have  been  examined  by  the 
last  editor,  and  the  letter  c.  subjoined  denotes  that  they  have 
merely  been  '*  cursim  inspecti."  He  will  be  thus  enabled  to 
discover  that  of  the  list  which  we  have  here  subjoined,  but  seven 
MSS.  possess  the  note  of  examination,  and  but  seven  want  that 
of  cursory  inspection  ;  and  that  of  the  seven  manuscripts  which 
have  been  bona  fide  collated,  not  one  has  the  asterism  prefixed  :— 
of  consequence,  that  of  the  authorities  quoted  in  this  catalogue 
alone,  but  seven  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  and  were 
dismissed  from  them  again,  having  merely  received  a  cursory  in- 
spection ! 

It  must  be,  however,  admitted  that  those  worthy  professors 
having  aimed  at  a  peculiar  object,  exerted  all  that  ardour  and 
diligence  which  were  necessary  to  its  perfect  attainment.  Having 
their  head  turned  with  a  favourite  system  of  classification,  their 
sole  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  it  admitted  of  support  from 
the  manuscripts  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  Europe ;  and  as 
this  object  was  attainable,  to  their  perfect  satisfaction,  by  a  very 
**  cursory  inspection"  of  these  manuscripts,  they  made  sure  of 
this  point,  and  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  those  manu- 
scripts which  were  at  variance  with  their  systems*.  And  from 
their  inquiries,  however  disappointed  in  an  illusory  hope,  we  too 
derive  our  satisfaction.  Their  researches,  though  frustrated  in  their 
proper  object,  have  succeeded,  to  a  miracle,  in  putting  us  in 
possession  of  that  information  which  we  principally  require  j 
for,  from  the  result  of  their  experiment,  we  may  infallibly  col- 
lect, tliat  the  great  variety  of  manuscripts  which  they  examined 


*  Griesb.  Prolegomm.  Sect.  II.  p.  lix.  n*.  Conf.  Praef.  pp.  iif. 
iv.  Prolegomm.  Sect.  VII.  p.  c.  ad  cod.  L.  p.  cii*  ad  cod,  33.  p.  cix. 
ad  cod.  127*  8qq. 

f  f  2  contain 
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contain  nothing  wliicli   invalidates  the  authority  of  the  received 
text,  nothing  which  countenances  their  visionary  systems. 

Let  the  reader  now  treasure  up  ihe  various  circumstances  in 
his  miii  ',  which  we  have  laid  before  him  in  detail.  Let  hin^ 
remember  how  very  few  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  have  been 
examined,  however  carelessly,  bv  the  last  editor,  and  how  large 
his  obligations  are  to  the  industry,  and  to  the  accuiacy,  of  his 
predecessOiS.  Let  him  bear  in  mind  tiie  success  of  our  endea- 
vours to  verify  the  different  authorities  on  which  he  has  made 
lire  very  earliest  of  his  most  important  corrections.  And  let 
him  consider  the  objections  which  we  have  urged  to  tlie  funda- 
mental principle,  on  wh.ich  his  whole  system  is  rested;  that 
magic  principle,  which,  by  distributing  a  few  manuscripts,  of 
very  equivocal  origin,  into  i\M!  heaps,  to  be  accounted  Eastern 
and  Western,  at  the  will  of  the  disposer,  is  to  impart  to  them 
a  degree  of  weight  paramount  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  ma- 
nu!^cripts.  He  will  be  then  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
sion ; — but  let  us  have  no  more  foolish  and  fulsome  panegyrics 
on  the  infallible  authority  of  "  the  tir^t  of  biblical  scholars." 

The  work  which  has  led  us  into  this  train  of  reflection  we 
shall  now  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers, 
by  the  same  fornj  of  introduction,  which  first  cotumended  it  to 
our  attention.  Subjoined  to  a  tract  which  appeared  from  Mr. 
Valpy's  press,  in  J  811,  the  following  notice  announced  its  ap- 
pearance: "  In  the  press,  A  New  Edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, with  Gricshadis  text.  It  will  contam  copious  notes 
from  Hardy,  Raphel  Kypke,  Schleusner,  Rosemiiller,  &c.  in 
fan)iliar  Latin  :  together  with  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics, 
and  with  references  to  Vigerus  for  idioms,  and  Boss  for  ellipses. 
@  vols.  8vo." 

Oa  taking  up  a  work,  for  the  appearance  of  which  we  con- 
fess we  waited  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  anxiety,  we  were  not 
much  surprized  to  lind,  that  it  swelled  under  the  plastic  hand 
of  the  editor  i.o  three  volumes,  by  a  process  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  to  thuse  who  are  embarked,  like  ourselves,  in 
literary  adventure,  lint  we  acknowledge  that  we  felt  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  surprise,  mingled  indeed  with  some  share  of 
gralitication,  on  discovering,  as  we  did,  after  a  brief  examina- 
lion,  that  the  editor,  instead  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Griesbach's 
corrected  text,  had  piesented  us  with  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  lliis  disagreement  between  Mr.  Valpy's  intention  and- 
«*xecution,  in  carrying  his  designs  into  effect,  we  feel  not  a  little 
pride  in  recounting ;  as  we  interpret  it  as  a  concession  to  the 
claims  which  we  have  urged,  in  the  interim,  in  behalf  of  that, 
good  old  text  w iiieh  we  inherit  fiom  our  forefathers^  uncontami- 
jiated  by  foreicn  or  novel  adiuj^ilures. 
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That  we  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  arrogating  too  nnich  to 
^ourselves,  in  claiiiiing  thus  much,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain 
the  process  by  which  we  arrived  at  the  present  concluiicn.  We 
engage  in  the  task,  with  the  more  willingness,  as  it  enables  us 
to  possess  our  readers  of  means  to  form  their  own  judgment  of 
the  work  before  us,  upon  the  same  ground,  on  which  we  have 
formed  our  opinion. 

Our  first  examination  was  directed  to  the  three  celebrated 
texts,  1  Joh.  V.  7-  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Act.  xx.  28.  in  vindication  of 
which  we  have  laboured  through  so  many  pages.  But  here  we 
found  the  integiity  of  the  sacred  text  unmolested  ;  and  even  in 
the  most  hopeless  and  desperate  case,  1  Joh.  v.  ?•  the  author's 
testimony  given  in  favour  of  the  received  reading. 

From  the  examination  of  these  celebrated  texts,  we  directed 
our  attention  to  the  more  important  clauses  or  terms,  which 
Dr.  Griesbach  has  dismissed  from  his  edition.  We  here  again 
found,  to  our  very  great  satisfaction,  the  n Jected  readhigs  of 
the  following  passages  restored  to  their  proper  places  in  the  in- 
spired text  of  Scripture;  Matt.  vi.  13.  xix.  17.  Luc.  ix.  55. 
Joh.  i.  27.  Act.  viii.  37.  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  Col.  i.  14.  ii.  2.  I 
Joh.  IV.  3.:  together  with  the  following,  of  rather  inferior  im- 
portance. Matt,  xxvii.  So.  Mur.  iv.  24.  vi,  11.  Luc  iv.  18. 
X.  22.  xi.  'Z.  4.  Joh.  v.  l6.  In  this  catalogue,  it  is  true,  we 
missed  about  ten  or  a  dozen  passages,  which  cannot  be  aban- 
doned as  spurious,  with  any  show  of  consistency,  while  these 
are  retained  as  authentic.  But  here,  on  balancing  our  protit 
against  our  loss,  we  willingly  admit'ed  those  which  were  very 
gratuitously  given  up,  as  a  more  than  equitable  compensation, 
for  those  which  were  rather  capriciously  withheld  ;  and  conse- 
quently were  not  inclined  to  exact  rigorous  justice  from  our 
author. 

In  examining  the  general  texture  of  the  text  which  Mr.  Valpy 
has  adopted  in  his  edition,  to  which  we  next  proceeded,  con- 
fining our  scrutiny  to  the  first  ten  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
decision  to  which  we  were  led,  agreed  in  substance  with  that 
which  we  had  formed  on  the  preceding  investigation.  We  thus 
found,  that  while  he  rejected  but  fen)  good  readings,  he  retained 
many,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  not  merely  defensible  but 
genisine.  Of  the  latter  description  we  reckon  Matt.  i.  6^  ii.  1  F. 
iii.  8».  iv.  10=.  18°.  v.  27".  44\  vi.  18".  vii.  2''.  viii.  b^.  ix.  18*". 
So"".  35^.  SQ"".  X.  25"".  28M  *.     As  these  reading.-,  though  not 


*  These  references  are  to  the  text  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  edition  ; 

and  intimate,  that  the  correction  which  he  has  made,  is  adopted 

by  Mr.  Valpy.     They  may  be  easily  discovered,  by  collating  Dr, 

Griesbach's  text  and  inner  margin,  or  Mr.  Valpy 's  text  with  any 

,  common,  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 

found 
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found  in  the  Received  Text,  are  genuine  readings  of  the  Greek 
Vulo'ate;  while  we  urge  the  plea  of  consistency  in  favour  of  their 
companions,  which  have  been  rejected  against  pretty  nearly 
equal  evidence,  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  own  professions, 
deny  them  our  suifrage. 

To  sum  up  in  few  words  the  decision  to  \A4)ich  we  were  ulti- 
mately led  by  our  investigation :  We  consider  the  text  publislied 
by  Mr.  Valpy,  as  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Vuloate;  corrected  in  many  places,  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  common  testimony  of  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
but  corrupted  in  some  others,  against  the  concurrent  weight  of 
the  same  evidence. 

Having  passed  this  decision  upon  a  work,  to  which  we  feel 
some  tenderness  to  be  due,  as  it  was  wholly  designed  and  in  part 
executed  before  the  agitation  of  the  important  questions  which 
its  subject  involves,  and  in  which  we  have  taken  so  prominent 
a  part ;  in  this  decision  we  would  have  rested,  but  for  an  im- 
prudent attempt  to  give  currency  to  a  text, — which  to  pass  on  it 
a  sufficient  condemnation,  is  new,  and  has  no  other  authority 
than  what  it  derives  from  the  will  of  tire  editor, — by  publishing  it 
in  a  form  more  compendious,  arid  professedly  intended — in  ttswn 
scholarum.  However  painful  the  task,  it  is  therefore  a  duty  which 
we  owe  to  the  public  and  ourselves,  to  inquire  with  more  jea- 
lous care  into  the  grounds  of  the  pretensions  which  it  makes,  in 
this  portable  shape,  to  a  more  extensive  popularity,  than  it  has 
any  right  to  demand,  or  than  we  feel  justitied  in  allowing  it. 

On  investigating  the  grounds  on  which  many  passages  are  re- 
jected, to  which  (we  are  weak  or  vulgar  enough,  to  confess  our 
attachments,)  we  pertinaciously  adhere,  if  on  no  other  account^ 
on  that  of  hereditary  prejudice  j  we  were  surprized  to  find  the 
editor  influenced  by  principles  purely  arbitrary.  It  was  natu- 
ral, that  in  this  uncertainty  of  opinion,  we  should  expect  ta 
find  him  shelter  himself  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Griesbach  ; 
but  however  sanguine  our  hopes,  in  this  expectation,  we  were 
wholly  disappointed.  On  inquiry  we  perceived,  that  as  he 
*'as  wrong  in  deserting  his  guide  when  he  adhered  to  the  beaten 
track,  and  adopted  the  genuine  text ;  by  an  unaccountable  way* 
wardness  or  fatality,  he  was  not  less  wrong,  in  following  him 
when  he  wandered  out  of  the  same  track,  and  rejected  the  au- 
thorised reading :  in  some  instances,  though  rare,  we  perceived 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  desert  him,  when  he  was  wrong,  in 
striking  out  of  the  direct  path,  and  correcting  the  common  edi- 
tion. Again  limiting  our  attention  to  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew,  we  refer  the  reader  for  an  cxempUtication  of  the 
first  count  in  this  charge  to  Mat.  i.  V.  vi.  24"^.  vii.  14''.  viii. 
13". ;  of  the  eecund,  to  Mat,  v.  47*^  vi.  IK  viii.  15%  25^  32'. 

X.  8. 
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X.  8".  10**.  33°. :  and  of  the  third  to  Mat.  iv.  4^  viii.  29".  31°. 
ix.  13'  *. 

Our  curiosity  having  led  us  still  further  to  investigate,  on  what 
ground  or  canon,  proceedings  so  apparently  arbitrary  could  be 
justified ;  we  need  nut  declare,  that  our  surprize  rather  rose 
than  abated  to  tind,  that  the  disciple  was  again  discovered  at 
variance  with  his  master.  It  was  indeed  amusing  to  perceive 
the  retributive  justice  which  our  author  now  drew  down  on  him-' 
self;  when  it  was  observed,  that  as  Mr.  Valpy  had  deserted  Dr. 
Griesbach  when  he  advanced  towards  the  same  common  end;  Dr. 
Griesbach  now  abandoned  Mr.  Valpy,  even  while  he  profe^^sed 
to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  As  this  is  an  assertion  to  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  gam  credit  until  it  be  satisfactorily  proved ;  wo 
shall  proceed  to  establish  it  by  one  or  two  apposite  instances ; 
and  that  we  may  again  avoid  the  imputation  of  partiality,  ia 
making  a  selection,  confining  our  attention  to  the  Gospels,  we 
shall  take  one  of  the  first  and  last  of  Mr.  Valpy 's  corrections. 

"  Matt.  vi.  1.  Liberalitatem  exerceatis.]  Plurimi  Codices 
habent  ^ix-Moavvfiv  pro  I'htrni.oalrnt.  Istam  igitiir  lectionem  Griesbu' 
chins  plane  pro  genuina  habet."     Valp.  n.  in  I. 

Had  the  state  of  the  case  been  such  as  is  here  represented, 
we  should  have  very  little  room  to  quarrel  with  either  of  the 
revisers  before  us.  But  on  referring  the  difference  between  us, 
from  Mr.  Valpy  to  Dr.  Griesbach,  it  appears  that  these  "  plu- 
rimi codices,"  amount  precisely  to  four,  DB.  1.  209.  So  much 
for  Di:  Griesbach's  testimony  to  the  fact  on  which  this  couclu^- 
sion  is  formed,  and  if  we  know  any  thing  of  his  critical  bias,  he 
would  have  utterly  disclaimed  the  princip/e  on  which  this  con- 
clusion is  formed. 

The  emendation  of  the  second  place,  which  we  examined,  is 
ushered  in  with  a  little  more  parade  of  criticism. 

**  Joh.  viii.  59. — Verba  ^kT^Buiv  ^»a  f/Ja-n  cuiridii  >^  va^^ftv  aL;  quae 
▼ulg.  lect.  reperiuntur  omnino  sunt  delenda:  ^tt>.^u]i  ^^ci  ^iaa  o-vt'^ 
videntur  addita  ex  Luc.  iv.  30.  ut  et  quod  sequitur  tC,  itoL^U* 
KTw?  ex  initio  capitis  sequentis :  nam  et  vetustissimi  codices  Grceci 
jion  habent,  et  in  Latinis  desunt."     Valp.  n.  in  1.    • 

We  dwell  not  on  the  improbability  which  sends  the  imaginary 
interpolator  of  this  text  as  far  as  St.  Luke  fur  so  simple  a 
phrase  as  "  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  them :"  and  which 


+  These  references  are  made  to  the  text  of  Dr.  Griesbach.  In 
the  second  list  of  examples,  Mr.  Valpy  adopts  the  reading  of  Dr. 
Griesbach's  t^«^ ;  ia  tft©  first  and  third  he  adopts  the  reading  of 
^U  margin, 

inicaediatelj 
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innnediately  represents  him  as  snatching  at  a  piece  of  the  7iext 
verse  to  complete  the  remainder  of  a  sentence,  which  no  scribe, 
liovvever  wretclied  a  bungler,  could  be  at  a  loss  to  express,  and 
which  theie  could  be  no  possible  object  in  inventing.  Had  the 
corrector,  in  examining  the  context,  but  given  himself  as  much 
trouble  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  left  as  the  right,  he  would  have 
probably  seen,  that  the  source  of  this  defalcation,  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  Sahidic  Version  appro- 
priates to  the  Egi/ptiau  text,  existed  in  the  phrase  Irjons  Sg 
Ex§r'/3«.  It  having  been  a  favourite  notion  of  the  Egyptian  monks, 
(who  were  infected  with  the  errors  of  Origen  *,  and  who  formed 
the  text  and  version  before  us,)  that  our  Lord  '  concealed 
himself,'  not  by  '  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  crowd,'  but  by 
inetamorphosing  his  bodily  appearance  -f,  they  well  knew  how  to 
dispose  of  a  passage,  which  made  against  their  favourite 
dogma.  But  tliis  by  the  way.  We  are  at  present  engaged  iu 
pointing  out  the  coincidence  betweeen  the  disciple  and  his  pre- 
ceptor. i\s  far  as  we  understand  the  latter,  our  author  is  not 
more  fortunate  iu  his  calculation  respecting  those  "  codices," 
which  he  deems  '*  vetuslissimi,"  than  those  which  he  pronounced 
"  plurirni."  The  whole  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  all  ages 
and  descriptions  which  support  his  correction,  amount  precisely 
to  tiOOy  D.  Barb.  1.;  the  Cambridge  MS.  which  is  ascribed, 
by  the  very  highest  authority,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Landaff,  to 
the  fifth  century,  and  a  Barberini  MS.  which  is  referred  by  M. 
Oriesbach  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  :  while  the  passage  occurs  in 
St.  a.  Wetst.  A  BC,  Mt.  v.; — the  Complutensian  Codex,  the  Alex- 
andrine, Vatican,  Ephrem,  and  Moscow  MSS.  which  possess  the 
very  highest  antiquity.  And  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of 
Latin  manuscripts,  which  are  siltnl  respecting  this  passage,  it  is 
not  only  found  in  the  Codex  Brixianus,  the  oldest  MS.  of  the 
antient  Italic,  but  partly  acknowledged  by  the  Codex  Toletanus, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  INISS.  of  the  modern  Vulgate.  For 
so  much  information  we  are  indebted  merely  to  Dr.  Griesbach, 
whom  Mr.  Valpy  has  professedly  taken  as  his  guide  and  di- 
rector. 

One  instanca  more  and  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Valpy's  cor- 
rections. Having  possessed  some  curiosity  to  discover  on  what 
grounds  a  critic  felt  himself  authorized  to  expunge  a  whole 
verse ;  who,  to  give  him  barely  his  due,  has  been  withheld  by  a 
respectful  restraint  from  moving  any  passage  of  the  sacred  text 
from  its  place,  which  affects  aiiy  point  of  doctrine  or  morals ; 

*  S.  Epiph.  Hocr.  Orig.  §  iv.  p.  527.  b. 

t  Vid.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  IL  cap.  Ixiv.  Tom.  I.  p,  ^So.  f. 
Tom.  III.  p.  906.  e.  f. 
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■we  cannot  refrain  opposing  tlie  nole  which  specifies  his  reasou«, 
to  that  which  states  Di:  Griesbach's,  lor  disinissing  this  verse 
from  the  text  to  the  margin. 

"  Luc.  xyii.  36.     Hoc  loco  aJditur  versiculus  in  textu  recepto: 

certissime  delendus :  non  dubitandum  quin  ista  verba  e  Mattheeo 
traductahuc  irrepserint."     Valp.  n.  in  1. 

Dr.  Griesbach,  with  somewhat  less  dogmatism,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  verse,  which  is  not  only  fomid  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac  Vulgate,  but  which  exists,  with  one 
exception,  in  all  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  Version,  delivers 
himself  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Omissnm  oh  ofjiOioleXtvrov,  vel  quod  prohahilius  est  adjectiim  e 
Matthao."     Griesb.  n.  in  1. 

Having  discharged  our  conscience  in  making  these  observa- 
tions, which  we  will  not  deny,  have  been  forced  from  us  in  a 
splenetic  moment;  the  reader  may  be  now  left  to  take  his  own 
course,  in   appropriating  his    money    to    the   purchase  of  Mr. 
Valpy's  duotlecimo  edition.     The  7iute^  of  the  larger  work  carry 
with  them  some  correction  to  the  errors  of  the  text,  as  they  fre- 
quently specify  the  readings  of  the  Received  Text,  which  are 
rejected  as  spurious.     But  this  plea  \ull  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  smaller  ;  he  must  be  a  skilful  diviner,  indeed,  who  could 
form  any  the  remotest  idea  of  Gries!)ach  or  Elzevir's  editions, 
from  the  text  "  of  shreds  and  patches"  with  which  it  presents 
us.     We  wish  well  enough  to  the  octavo  edition,  for  the  sake 
of  the  notes,  which  we  have  scrutinized  with  some  care,  to  hope 
that  the   editor  may  be   induced   to  incorporate  the  text  of  the 
editio  princeps  in   his  second  inipression.      Were   this  object 
carefully  effected,  and  the  riotes  extended  with  copious  extracts 
from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's   prof:iund  and  learned  vokune, 
which  we  place  in  the  very  lirst  rank  of  those  works  with  whicli 
sacred  literature  has  been  enriched   by    modern  ingenuity,  we 
could  safely  recommend  it,  as  the  very  best  book  of  t!ie  knid,  wiili 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  tlie  use  of  the  student  in  divipjty. 
And  in  introduciiig  this  improvement  into   his  original    plan, 
Mr.  Valpy  need  not  give  up  any  thing  in  the  principle,  and  very 
little  in  the  execution,  of  his  present  edition.     He  has,  indeed, 
only  to  collate  the  inner  margin  of  Dr.  Griesbach  with   Wet- 
stein's  collections,  in  order  to  perceive,  that  the   text   of  tlie 
Complutensian   Codex,  which   we  so  strenuously  recomnjend, 
possesses  scarcely  one  of  tiiose  readings  which  he  has  judiciously 
rejected  :  that  it  wants  scarcely  one  of  those,  which  he  has  as 
judiciously  retained  5  and  that  a  gieat  portiou  of  his  observations 

*  on 
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ou  the  text,  may  stand  as  in  his  present  notes,  as  they  are 
not  less  applicable  to  the  Complutensiiui  than  to  the  Corrected 
Edition. 

As  we  can  have  no  hope,  that  our  feeble  voice,  if  it  reach 
the  curators  of  our  University  presses,  will  have  any  weight  in 
influencing  them  to  reprint  a  text,  of  which  Dr.  Mills  is  even  a 
more  strenuous  advocate  than  of  that  which  he  adopted ;  we 
should  wish  to  see  the  Complutensian  text  from  the  correct  and 
classical  press  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy,  having  previously  received  the 
requisite  sanction  of  the  Lambeth  Imprimatur.  The  objection 
which  Father  Morin  urged,  and  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  Received  Text,  as  at  variance  with  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  would  be  thus  effectually  done  away ;  and  while  a  seasona- 
ble check  would  be  thus  given  to  the  circulation  of  a  text  which 
creates  an  inconsistency  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  our 
Church,  as  approving  a  Greek  Text  which  is  at  variance  with 
its  Authorised  Version;  an  effectual  bar  would  be  opposed  to 
the  encroachment  of  future  innovation  upon  the  foundation  on 
which  we  have  so  long  and  so  firmly  stood,  unless  through  the 
proper  avenue  of  constituted  authority.  In  seeing  this  plan 
realized,  we  should  at  the  same  time  behold  in  it  a  demonstra- 
tive proof  of  the  stability  of  the  foundation,  on  which  we  have 
thus  perseveringly  stood  ;  for  thus  we  should  find,  that  the^Vs^ 
edition  of  the  Greek  Text  is  more  than  abundantly  confirmed  by 
•the  lad  collation  of  manuscripts. 

As  the  most  pure  and  venerable  monument  of  the  Greek  Vul^ 
gate,  which  we  have  undertaken  to  vindicate,  exists  in  the  Com- 
plutensian Codex,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  extending  this 
article  w  ilh  a  few  additional  observations,  the  professed  object 
of  which  is  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

It  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  the 
Complutensian  Text  from  the  unfounded  insinuations,  and  gra- 
tuitous assumptions  of  Dr.  Griesbach.  The  brief  attention  be- 
stowed upon  It  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  a  work 
which  would  ha\e  placed  its  justly  celebrated  author  in  the  first 
rank  of  critics,  had  he  displayed  on  no  other  subject,  that  rare 
combination  of  attainments  w  hich  imite  in  a  nnnd  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  depth  of  its  views  than  the  nicety  of  its  dis- 
cernment, is  abundantly  adequate  to  its  vindication  from  the 
only  charge  deserving  of  attention  *.  It  will  be  suflicient  to  ob- 
serve in  its  commendation,  that  it  was  faithfully  taken  from  a 
MS.  whicii  possessed  the  reputation  of  being,  at  the  time,  the 
most  antient  in    liurope;  and  that  it  was   committed  to  the 

"* ■- ■    '  ■  ■  —  r-ii  I  II       -    -  I  III  I       I  II  '-I  I 

*  Marsh.  Lett,  to  Trav.  p.  26%  n.  (jriesb.  Prolegomra.  N.  T. 
Sect.  1.  p.  xix. 

9  press. 
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press,  under  the  care  and  revision  of  Demetrius  Crclensis,  a 
native  Greek,  employed  by  Cardinal  Xinienes  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  its  publication.  And  though  that  college  of 
learned  men,  who  assisted  at  its  revisal,  could  have  no  foresight 
of  the  views  of  future  critics;  the  labours  of  Mill,  Bengel, 
Wetstein  and  MatthUi,  have  tended,  to  a  degree  surpassing  cre- 
dibility, to  demonstrate  the  purity  of  its  text ;  and  even  Dr. 
Griesbach,  where  his  decisions  are  not  influenced  by  his  favourite 
system  of  classification,  affords  it  the  most  ample  confinnatiou. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  mere  authority  of  names,  however  ensi- 
nent  or  imposing,  that  the  credit  of  the  Complutensiau  Text  is 
supported ;  for  even  against  the    sentence  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critics,  the  integrity  of  its  text  admits  of  the  fullest  de- 
fence, as  we  have  strikingly  instanced  in  Matt.  xv.  8.  which  is 
one  of  the  most  desperate  cases.     The  basis  on  which  it  immov- 
ably rests  is  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  MSS.  confirmed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  mostantient  Versions.     The  Compluteusiau 
editors  were  merely  possessed  of  a  few  copies,  and  were  wholly 
unacquainted   with   the   primitive  Italic  anfi  Syriac  translations^ 
this  is  stated  by  Dr.  Griesbach,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
primitive  edition.     The  reader  wiil  be  doubtless  led  to  form  a 
very  different  conclusion,  when  he  is  informed,  that  where  the 
Compkitenslan  Code.x  differs  from  the  Received  Text,  it  is  al- 
most  uniformly   attended  in   its  dissent  by  the  great  body  of 
Greek  MSS.  and  that  its  integrity  is  confirmed  by  the  testiiiiony 
of  those  antient  and  separate  witnesses,  the  primitive  Italic  ^nA 
Syriac  Versions.  ISay,  although  the  editors  of  this  text  possessed 
not  more  than  seven  copies,  yet  in  the  immense  multitude  of  MSS. 
which  have  been  examined  nierely  to  ascertain  the  point,  not  seven 
have  been  found  to  invalidate  its  teslimoiiy.     Of  the  strength  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  mtegrity  of  this   primitive  edition  is 
absolutely  demonstrable,  we  shall  now   lay  an   examplihcatioii 
before  the  readers,  taken  from  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  sacred 
canon.     The  following  is  a  list  of  those  texts   of  the  Complu- 
tensian  Codex,  which  are  properly  readings  of  the  Greek  Vul- 
gate ;  of  the  three  compartments  into  whicii  it  is  divided,  the 
first  exhibits  those  in  which  the  primitive   te,\t  agrees  xaitli  the 
Received  1  ext  against  Dr.  Griesbach's  edition  ;  the  second  and 
third  those  in  which  it  dfjfersj'rom  the  Received  Text,  and  agrees 
with  Dr.  Griesbach's  edition.     An  asterisk  is  added  to  those 
readings  of  the  Italic  and  Syriac  which  differ  from  the  Complit- 
tensian  Text  5  the  testimony  of  those  Versions  not  being  added 
in  the  last  instance,  as  it  consists  of  differences  which,  as  pro- 
jperly  belonging   to  the  Greek,  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a 
translation. 

Fulg. 
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Vulg, 

VI.  1.   l^£>)Jt*oc^ul'>)V» 


i'rt   <Xti    EfH*    ri 


Ital.  1. 
*gentiles. 
eleinosynem. 
quoniam     tuum 
regnum,  &c. 


—  13 

^xaiKucc  «.  T.  6 

viii.  25.    o»    /*«&nT«i    Qhiat  Brix.J 


est 


• —  29.  'l*!3"a. 

•—    31.       tTTi/pclJ/OI'      r/^rK 

—   32.    Elf   Tri»  u^shviy 


i.  1.  Aat^td' 

6.  l!o^o/^wv«    . 

ii.  11.  Et^ov 

lii.  8.  xagTTov  «|to» 

iv.  10.  -J-  oTTifru  ^a 

18.  =   o  IriCrSi 

V.  27.  ^^^  Tor?  oc^^xUi^ 

—  47.  ^i^y?  i/jxuv. 

VI.  18.   =   Ef  Tw  Cpoivepai 

—  24'.   xj  [j.atiA.uta, 

VII.  2.    lJt.iTfYl^i3aillH 

—  14.  t'. 

VIII.  5.    CtilTU,   [to;  I>!£rS 

—  8.  ?ioy« 

—  15.   avTw 

ix.  18.  +  eTj 

—  33.  =  0T», 

—  35.    =    h  Tu  %a.u 

36.    riaa.])  i<TxvXiJ!.tiiot 

X.  8.  =■  v'.Kpai  e/sjcets 

—  10.  gapi'aj 


Jesu. 

jube  nos  ire. 

in  gregem  porcorum. 


David. 

Salomonem. 

viderunt. 

fructum  dignura, 

=  *retro  me. 

=  Jesus. 

=  antiquis. 

his  qui  vos  odiunt. 

amicos  vestios. 

=  in  manifesto. 

*et  mammonae. 

*remetietui^ 

quara. 

=  Jesu. 

verbo. 

*eis. 

+  unus. 

=  quia, 

=  in  populo. 

erant  vexati. 

=  mortuos  suscltate, 
*virgam. 


Sj/r.  I. 


l'5,l>j^* 


NO! 

,-.qa;  \"^\2i.* 

^Q^A  l-jm;  _lo2^ 

€d.  ^otli  ms.  oilii 
QiCAaj  jA^iaD  = 


?iii.  13> 


*••' 
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■VUl.  13.  iKccroildc^x'!''  Vuig.  txctroyla.fx^'  H^fC. 

ix.  17.  ap,(p9Te^o».  Vulg,  uiJL(po'rt^».  Rec. 

X.  25-  IviKuXtcrav.  Vulg.  UccT^icrxv.  Rec, 

28.  (ps^e'i'o-^e.  Vulg.  (pc^YiBHre.  ReC. 

—  —  ec^cxlmovluv.  Vlllg.  uTrQitltmHut.  ReC. 

Of  this  list  of  texts,  the  zchole  of  which  are  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and  MatthUi,  and  wilh  the  ex- 
ception of  'he  first  seven,  by  that  also  of  Dr.  Gritsbachj  there 
are  but  tico  or  at  mo^t  (hree  which  are  negatived  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  Italic  and  Syriac.  Yet  if  we  separate 
from  these  three.  Matt  x.  10.  which  exhibits  nieiely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  singular  and  the  plural  forms,  a  difference 
which  frequently  could  not  be  expressed  in  Syriac  before  the  diacri- 
tical points  were  invented ;  the  remaining  two.  Matt.  iv.  10-  vii.  2. 
while  they  furnish  us  with  a  proof  that  the  Italic  and  Syriac  have 
not  been  corrected  by  the  Greek  Vulgate,  afiord  strong  confir- 
mation of  the  unadulterated  integrity  of  those  versions.  Tne 
readings  of  those  versions  possess  the  very  highest  antiquity,  as 
that  of  Matt.  iv.  10.  is  supported  by  Irensens,  Tertuiiian,  Ori- 
gen  expressly,  Pseudo  Ignatius  expressly,  Hilary,  Jerome,  &c.; 
and  that  of  lb.  vii.  2.  by  St.  Polycarp,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Origen  in  several  places  :  they  thus  probably  existed  in  the  very 
copies  from  which  those  antient  versions  were  mide,  or  might 
have  been  adopted  in  thcni,  on  the  authorify  of  the  fathers. 
Taking  ihis  circumstance  into  account,  and  as  the  Greek  Vul- 
gate is  supported  in  the  one  place  by  Justin  Marlyr,  Petrus 
Alexandrinus,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Chrysostome,  &c. 
and  in  the  other  by  S.  Clemens  Rontasias,  Origeu,  the  dialogue 
against  Marcion,Theodorit,  &c.,  and  as,  when  Mittrnally  viewed, 
it  is  the  preferable  reading,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  clearly  in 
its  favour. 

While  we  hold  "  the  Church  to  be  the  witness  and  keeper 
of  the  word",  we  can  alone  jknuwiedge  any  edition  of  the 
inspired  text,  as  the  authentic  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  on  the 
body  of  tes  iniony  dispersed  .u  those  vouchers.  And  on  this 
basis  it  stands  mimoveably  sustained,  independent  of  any  theory 
which  may  be  devised  for  ilc;  defence  or  subversion.  With  the 
reservation  of  this  one  point  from  which  we  can  never  securely 
recede,  we  may  believe  with  M.  Wetstein,  that  the  few  MSS, 
which  have  been  banded  tos ether  against  the  Greek  Vulgate,  have 
been  corrupted  from  tlie  Latm  version;  or  hold  with  Mr.  Nolan, 
-that  they  have  been  Cdrrupted  by  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine 
editions.  While  vve  clin^  to  this  fuiidainental  principle,  we  tnay 
ad  ,vjt  wi'h  Vl.  Matihai,  th  i!  the  it-  tat>d  versions  which  are  thus 
found  to  coincide,  amy  i.,!ve  been  directly  corrupled  by  Latin 
sciibes;  from  die  writings  of  Urigeu ;  or  again  hold  with  Mr. 
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Nolan^  that  the  peculiar  readings  in  which  they  conspire,  have 
arisen  in  the  Gnostic  controversies,  have  thus  found  a  place  in 
Clement  and  Origen's  works,  and  have  been  thence  tranferred, 
in  the  Thebaic  monasieries  and  Ciesarean  hbrary,  into  the  texts 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  from  whence  they  were  partially  adopt- 
ed in  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Versions.  All  these  th\eories 
stand  equally  independent  of  the  great  principle,  for  which  these 
writers  in  common  contend  ;  ihat  th.e  genuine  test  of  the  New 
Testament  must  be  sought  in  the  common  testimony  of  the 
Greek  Vulgate.  And  on  this  testimony,  which,  though  it  is  a 
remote,  is  a  direct  transmission  of  the  written  evidence  of  In- 
spiration, through  the  intervention  of  the  Church,  we  lay  no 
claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  pronouncing,  it  shall  stand  im- 
movably lixed,  as  on  an  adamantine  rock,  until  lime  is  lost  m 
eternity. 


Art.  VIII.  Euripidis  Alcesiis.  Ad  iidem  MSS  Emendamt  et 
Anuolationibus  instnixit.  J.  H.  Monk,  A.M.  Coll.  ^.S. 
Trin.  Sociiis  et  Grac.  Litt.  apiid  Cantab.  Professor  Regius. 
Svo.  pp.  176.  6s.  6d.  Cantabrigiffi,  typis  et  sumplibus 
Academicis.     18  iG. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  see  editions,  such  as 
these,  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  Tragedies  issuing  from  our 
English  press.  They  do  honour  to  our  age,  and  to  our  nation, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  readable,  intelligible,  and  scholar-like 
copies  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  human  genius.  The  igno- 
rawt  and  silly  fashion  of  book  collecting  has  long  since  debarred 
©uv  younger  students  even  from  a  chance  view  of  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  and  has  immured  them 
widiin  the  well-wired  cases  of  the  feeble  amateur  or  the  con- 
ceited cit.  It  is  therefore  now  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  the 
scholars  and  the  critics  of  our  day  to  mitigate  the  calamities  thus 
incumbent  on  literature,  by  furnishing  to  those,  v  ho  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  read,  such  editions  of  the  Classics,  as  sliall 
contain,  within  a  narrow  and  a  chtap  compass,  all  that  the  ill- 
directed  mama  of  the  collector  has  seclud(  d  from  their  view. 
It  is  under  these  impressions  that  we  congratulate  the  public 
upon  the  edition  of  the  Alcestis  no\V  before  us,  as  it  presents 
I0  the  reader  all  that  is  excellent  hi  previous  editors,  with  the 
addition  of  much  valuable  matter  from  the  learned  Professor, 
under  whose  auspices  it  has  bctn  ushered  into  the  world. 

^'here  is  uo  tragedy  perhaps  in  the  Greek  language  more 
abounding  in  passages  of  genuine  and  unaUccied  pathos,  than 
the  Akestis.     Could  it  be  transfused  iuto  the  Fng'iib  language, 
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it  would  aflford  the  most  ample  scope  for  the  high  and  com- 
manding powers  of  our  British  Melpomene.  Could  we  for  a 
moment  inspire  Miss  O'Neil  with  the  language  of  the  Grecian 
Muse,  it  would  be  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her  overwhelm- 
ing talent  displayed  in  the  heart-rending  scenes  of  the  Alcestis. 
As  many  of  our  readers  (not  being  book  collectors)  may  be  de- 
sirous of  acquainting  themselves  farther  with  a  drama  so  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  excite  the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
we  shall  present  them  with  the  following  short  sketch  of  its  inci- 
dents, and  the  conduct  of  its  plot. 

The  first  personage  to  whom  we  are  introduced  is  Apollo, 
-who  gives  us,  in  the  prologue,  a  short  insight  into  the  circum- 
stances previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  drama.     Jupiter 
had  killed  ^sculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  with  a  pleurisy,  for 
so  the  College  of  Physicians  would  interpret  aTiqvoiaiv  £//.i?aXwv 
<pXoya.     Apollo,  in  revenge,  kills  the  Cyclopes,  for  which  Jupiter 
gends  him  down  on  earth  to  expiate  his  crime  by  becoming  slave 
to  a  mortal.     His  master,  Admetus,  so  recommends  himself  to 
the  god,  that  Apollo  procures  from  the  Fates  a  prolongation  of 
Jife,  provided  he  can   procure  any  one  else  to  die  in   his  stead. 
AH  his  friends  and  relations  refuse  to  be  his  representative  in  the 
shades  below ;  his  wife,  Alcestis,  is  the  only  one  found  who  will 
consent  to  undergo  death  in  his  room.     The  second  personage 
introduced  is  Death,  who  comes  to  claim  his  victim,  and  seems 
fearful  lest  Apoilo  should  defraud  him  of  the  wife,  as  he  had 
before  of  the  husband.    We  profess  that  we  cannot  see  any  thing 
comic  or  absurd  in  the  dialogue  which  ensues,  concluding  with 
the  refusal  of  Death  to  prolong  the  life  of  his  promised  victim, 
iior  do  we  conceive  that  Euripides  ever  meant  it  to  be  so.     The 
Chorus  now   enters,  informing   us   that  the  hour  of  death  ap- 
proaches, and  of  the  silence  and  desolation  of  all  around.     Soon 
after  comes  upon  the  stage  one  of  the  attendants  of  Alcestis, 
who  relates  at  length  the  preparations  of  her  mistress   for  her 
iapproaching  dissolution.     We  know  not  the  powers  of  the  Gre- 
cian actors  in  narration,  but  we  know  that  those  of  our  own  are  so 
miserably  deficient,  that  all  descriptive  scenes  fail  in  their  hands, 
and  verify  the  rule  of  Horace,  that  the  mind  is  more  effectually 
swayed  by  what  is  presented  to  the  eye,  than  what  passes  through 
the  ear.     A  more  exquisite  description  of  a  young  wife  in  the 
arms  of  death,  cannot  be  well  imagined  ;  and  there  is  something 
in  therythm  of  the  Iambic  so  peculiarly  calculated  for  narration, 
as  to  give  the  poet  a  very  great  advantage.     The  next  act,  if  we 
may  use  an  English  tei  m,  brings  both  Alcestis  and  Admetus  be- 
fore our  eyes  ;  their  parting  dialogue  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
scenes  in  any  language.     Every  charge  that  a  dying  wife  or  mo- 
jilier  could  give  to  her  husband  or  her  children,  is  here  most  beau- 
tifully 
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tifully  introduced.     She  beseeches  Admetus  to  become  to  her 
children  a  mother  in  her  place. 

We  are  surprised  that  no  commentator,  not  even  the  Profes- 
sor himself,  hasremmded  us  of  the  exquisite  imitation  of  this  pas- 
sage by  Propertius  in  his  last  Elegy : 

*^  Fungere  mater nis  vicibus. pnier  ;  ilia  meoruni 
Omnis  erait  collo  turbajerenda  tuo." 

The  whole  of  this  Elegy  should  be  referred  to  by  the  reader 
cf  the  Alce-tis.  In  one  material  point  there  is  a  difference.  In 
Euripides,  Alcestis  deprecates  the  very  idea  of  a  step-mother  for 
her  children,  and  most  soltmnly  adjures  Admetus  i^^  be  con- 
tent with  a  widower's  bed.  In  Propertius,  Cornelia  leaves  her 
husband  to  his  choice,  and  requires  her  children  to  shew  their 
love  to  their  deceased  mother  by  cheerful  obedience  to  taeir  new 
parent.  This  may  perhaps  appear  the  more  generous,  but  we 
should  doubt  if  it  were  the  more  natural  conduct,  especially 
•^hew  we  remenjber  that  Alcestis,  by  her  death,  ccmtinued  to  her 
husb;ind  his  life.  Perhaps  also,  among  the  Romans,  a  step- mo- 
ther was  held  in  more  honor  than  among  the  Greeks. 

Alcestis  dies  upon  the  stage,  surrounded  by  her  husband  and 
lier  two  children  ;  the  latnentations  of  the  elder,  are  extremely 
touching.  After  a  very  spirited  song  of  the  chorus  in  praise  of 
Alcestis,  a  new  character  is  introduced  before  us,  being  no  less 
a  personage  than  Hercules,  who  having  been  sent  by  Eurysthus 
against  Diomed,  the  monarch  of  Thrace,  and  his  cannibal  stud, 
arrives  at  the  palace  of  Admetus  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  an 
old  friend. 

Admetus,  unwilling  to  dismiss  Hercules  without  affording  him 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  conceals  the  death  of  Alcestis,  and. par- 
ries off  ail  his  inquiries  as  to  the  person  for  whom  his  house  are 
now  in  mourning.  The  chorus  concludes  this  scene  with  an 
ode  in  praise  of  the  hospitality  of  Admetus.  A  curious  inter- 
view now  ensues  between  Admetus  and  his  old  father  Pheres,  in 
vhich  the  son  reproaches  him  with  much  feeling  for  sutfering 
Alcestis  to  sillier  instead  of  himself;  the  old  man  rejoins  with 
much  spirit  and  some  justice,  till  the  Chorus  puts  an  end  to  their 
inutuc'.l  reproaches.  In  the  part  answering  to  our  fourth  act, 
Hercules  comes  upon  the  stage  in  high  spirits  from  the  good 
clieer  of  Admetus,  uttering  sentiments  which  would  not  disgrace 
tlie  warmest  disciple  of  Epicuru^s. 

"   Yjj(^^aiVB  (Tavrbv,  ttTve'  tov  xaS'  vifx.ipse.v 
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*'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." — Finding  the 
servants  however  not  according  with  his  jollity,  Hercules  ques- 
tions them  as  to  tlie  cause,  and  discovers  that  Alcestis  had  died 
that  very  day.  He  is  so  struck  with  tlie  iiuspitulity  of  Adnietus 
in  concealing  his  sorrows,  that  he  resolves  if  possible  to  rescue 
Alcestis  from  the  hands  of  Death.  After  this  scene  Admetus 
returns  from  her  funeral.  His  lamentation  on  hnding  his  house 
now  desolate,  and  its  aspect  so  changed  from  that  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  behold  when  he  returned  to  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
is  beautifully  expressed.  After  another  song  of  the  Chorus, 
Hercules  returns  with  a  woman  veiled,  whom  he  represents  as  the 
prize  of  a  great  victory,  and  as  such  offers  to  present  her  to 
Admetus.  This  scene  is  well  imagined,  and  admirably  executed. 
Hercules  uses  every  argument  to  induce  Admetus  to  receive  her; 
but  in  vain.  Admetus  at  last  consents,  much  against  his  will,  to 
take  her  by  the  hand,  she  unveils  and  proves  to  be  his  own  Alces- 
tis, whom  Hercules  had  rescued  from  the  arms  of  death.  And 
thus  the  play  shortly  concludes. 

The  equivoque,  as  our  modern  play-writers  term  it,  of  the  last 
scene,  is  happily  kept  up,  and  would  act  exceedingly  well.  Much 
might  be  made,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  out  of  the  materials 
which  Euripides  has  furnished,  by  an  able  dramatist.  For  the 
FVench  stage  little  else  need  be  done  but  to  translate  Euripides 
word  for  word ;  our  English  stage  however  would  require  a  new 
cast  and  formation  of  the  whole.  We  are  too  well  aware  of  the 
dislike  of  an  English  audience  to  Heathen  Mythology,  to  recom- 
mend the  production  even  of  the  recast  play  under  its  present 
names  and  characters.  If  ©avaror  were  converted  into  a  grand 
Vizier  or  an  Angelo,and  Hercules  hito  an  Amurath  or  a  Duke,  the 
improbability  of  the  play  might  be  done  away  by  Alcestis  taking 
a  sleeping  portion,  like  Juliet,  which  vvoidd  equally  well  ensur* 
the  distress  of  the  beginning,  and  the  equivoque  of  the  conclusion. 
We  throw  this  out  as  a  hint  in  the  present  scarcity  of  decent 
tragedies,  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  modern  dramatists. 

Of  the  critical  merits  of  the  edition  before  us  we  have  now  to 
speak  in  the  very  favourable  terms  which  it  so  justly  deserves. 
The  text  is  given  in  a  very  pure  and  corrected  form.  The  notes 
are  such  as  do  the  highest  credit  to  the  professor's  taste  and 
readino-.  They  present  a  neat  ^rec/s  of  all  that  previous  commen- 
tation have  advanced  which  is  worth  recording,  aided  by  many 
very  ingenuous  original  remarks,  and  all  this  in  a  form  the  least 
cumbrous  and  tiresome.  As  a  specimen  we  shall  present  the 
reader  with  the  Professor's  remarks  upon  v,  28v>— 287,  being 
the  longest  annotation  in  thevolimie. 

G  g  *'  ^^, 
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"  fj.'/),  "TTfpoy  (T£  QsaiVj  r'kris  pte  Trpodovvaij 
/ATI,  TTfos  Tta'itoJVy  oyj  opQ^a-viils' 

**  285 — 7.  In  Aldina  legebatur  Mri  Trpl;  rZv  6=5^  taJJ,-  fjis  v^o^Smi, 
'aa^'  a.va.ro'Ki/.a.,  Hunc  locum  egregie  restituit  Porsonus  ad  Med. 
^25.  Ipsum  audias  ;  '  Hiatuni  toUit  Musgravius,  e  IMSS.  inscrendo 
versum,  M-)?  wpo?  nru\^m,  oD?  offuinli;.  Optime.  Sed  duo  mcnda, 
quanquam  levicula,  restant.  Vix  enim  credo,  coniposituni  istud 
apud  Grajcos  exstare,  tcialoA/^iu.  Kecte  ed.  Lasc.  'a'a/'  avx,  taXjx  . 
'axk  ct-vat.  est  phrasis  Homcrica ;  a  Sopliocle  etiam  usurpata  Aj. 
194.  Prseterea  Tragici  in  ista  adjurandi  formula  nuuquaui  articu- 
lum  adduat ;  Coniici  pro  libitu  vcl  addunt,  vel  omittunt,  sed  fre- 
quentius  addunt.  Cum  igitur  riJi/  omittat  Lascaris,  quid  planius, 
quam  legcndum  etfse  Mvj  wpo?  a\  &toJv  'T>.r,g  ^/,e  vpo^Svut  P  Porsonum 
secuti  sunt  Gaisford.  Mattliise.  Hujus  adjurandi  formulae,  in  qua 
prononien  a-l  inter  praspositioncm  et  nomen  inscritur,  satis  exem- 
plorura  dedinius  ad  Hippol.  601.  Locis  a  Porsono  indicatis, 
eximendus  est  Alcest.  673.  addendus  v.  1117.     Mr;,  Trpo?  a-l  tS  o-wsi- 

"  Ibid.  ToXfjJ.)  ct  aoristus  TAiiKat  (namrXvi/y,*  et  tA^^w  non  extant) 
vahnt  mstinere,  qu<E  quidem  significatio  late  se  extendit.  Est  enim 
suxtmere,  {x\ngl.  to  endure)  non  obstante  vel  periculo,  vel  p\idore, 
vel  superbia,  vel  dolore  animi,  vel  misericordia.  1.  Prims  signifi- 
cationis  exempla  sunt  inf.  473.  oii  tov  a.hicii  "ErAaj  ^o^^v  a.n,  ca,<; 
».^H\^o!.i  "j^uy^as  e^  Kioa.  SjG.  ' £1  isso\7A  rXaiau.  y.ctpoix,  •^t'X*'  '^* 
t'/'.'n.  Hon),  il.  lI.  94.  l  7^cciriS  xsv  MsvaXaa;  et: it: po^ij^iv  ra.yjj^  lov  ; 
j'Escli,  Prpin.  243.  'Lyw  5'  £To>^/UVi(j',  et,£pvaiiixYiV  ^^oths,  To  fj.^ 
Siuppaic-^turct^  £K  Al'^B  fji.u'Kuv.  sic  enim  legendum  puto  cum  ed.  Rob. 
ct  duobus  Codd.  pro  t2  y.ii  ^.  In  his  et  sinnlibus  recte  vertitur 
audere,  to  have  cou)-age.  IL  susiinere  cifra  pudorem  :  And.  171. 
'H  wa<St  CTarpoj-,  os  aov  a'Xeaev  ctoctjv,  ToX/m^s  ^vjev'Shv.  Orcst. 
3541.  Wlaip^,  eI  ^0)ii7f  ijis  TX-7,vai  gyiv  xaQajpca^at  ^ipnv,  ubi  pro 
<r)i;f  mallem  cr' «»  X.  ^.  III.  Valet  to  deign,  condescend,  submit;  ut 
V  I.  £v  oh  'irXriv  lyw  Qrjiyax)/  rpaiTis8.acv  alviaxi,  flsoy  zssp  wv.  589- 
*  E-tXcx.    Se    aotai    fxnKovof/.xs    'Ev    So/xoij    ycvsaSai.      A^sci).    Prom, 

"J 035.  1  6XjU,a)aov,  d'fxxras,  roXixnGov  tnors  Ylpo^  rais  Trx^ouadi 
«r»jM,o»a{  of^uc  (ppovun.  IV.  inducere  aiiimum,  quod  Angli  dicerent, 
to  jn-evail  upon  himself:    v.  56S.     roa-alTric   ^'jjj.(popa.i   'ro-^oc-jtwf/.exj?';, 

AliJ.'AT£,  roXixas  ^ii-voZo'/ih  ;  757 .  'Oi  TopaJra.  f/ev  OTEvSSvra 
C^airorriv    I'^uv,     EI^rASE    •/.a.rhy.iJVid'    a.fXEl^'ccoda.i    zav'Ku^.        1135. 

XoXfj.fx.  7z:po%l\Hv  yjTipoi.  xc.l  fijycu/  'i,hn^.  Honi.  Od.  A.  17-. 
ovVi  ov  v\W\^.T'Kr\  saavrx.  l^sTv,  '-l^e  TjportfxvQri'ycca^ui.  V.  Postreini 
sensus  exemplum  noster  suppeditabit  versiculus,  f^h  tAv7?  jws  Trp^S^ai, 
du  not  hcroe  the  cruelti/ to  abuudun  vie.  Med.  812.  'Aha,  y.Ta.n7,  c-^ 
z^c/ihs  ToXij^Yf^ei?,  yvMxi  ;  \u'i/'Z  "Hr-.f  ■ciy.m.ai,  (}o~u7iv  E//.ba7.a7v  ^/(p©^ 
'Ej'^'^f  riK^acc.  Sopii.  Aj.  i332.  ruv  avowee  rovSe,  ■sj/ os  ficwv,  M'/j 
wA>)f  aOawTo*  cJo"  u,m?>yr,rui  ^a.7\u*.     Noty;  gatis  longffi  iinem  imponani, 

postquuia 
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postquam  monuero  apud  Latinos  scriptores  verbum  pos^e  iis  fere 
sensibus  usurpari  quibus  apud  Grcecos  roA^^u  et  ta^i'oh.  Virg.  TEn, 
IX.  481.  Uine,  ilia  senectce  Sera  mece  rcguies,  potuisti  linqnere 
iolam,  Crudells?  X.  306.  quos  nulla  fatig^nnt  Prcelia,  nee  victi  ros- 
SUNT  ahmtere ferro.     Piura  siippeditabit  Lectoris  memorla." 

P.  3J.     Note. 

The  Professor  has  given  us  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Xi7r«pa;j> 
when  applied  to  a  city,  esptcially  to  Athens. 

"  464'.  ^(Trapaf,  AtheuaruiTi  epithcton  perquani  frequentatuin, 
sonabat  prcestantes,  vel  sphndidce,  interprete  Spanhemio  ad  Callim. 
H.  in  Del.  155.  et  164.     Noster  quidem  Tro.  SOI.     Ai-rrxpxT^i  y.l- 

sr^ov  'AMvcti^.       Find.  Nem.  I.V.  29.      AiTra-paiv  stuiV'jtuv  u.TT    'AOait/S.11.  et 

sic  Isthm.  II.  30.     Idem  apud  Schol.  Aristoph.   Acliarn.   6"7.  A» 

?^i7r»^cc]  no,]  locrTi(pa.m  'A&a>ak.  et  apud  Schol.  Nub.  '299.  Aivapxl 
xa.)   «oi^if*ot,   'E?>Aa.i§'®-   efntrf^tx,    xAwKXi   'A^ccmt.      Hujus  tituli  amorem 

aperte  ridet  Aristophanes,  Acharn.  630.     e;  ^c  tj?  vi^Zv  v-TroGuTrsverag 

^iTiraaci^  y.a'AiO'env  Afi-inxq,  HvptTo  vS-v  ay  d,a.  t«.?  A.Trapac,  a.<pvu\-  nuyjv  tti- 

pKx.'^uc.  et  in  Eq.  1329.  Plaec  loca,  cum  aliis  quibusdam  codem 
facieutibus,  indicaverunt,  prater  Spanhemium,  Wesselin^iius  Pro- 
bab.  p.  42.  Wyttenbach.  Bibl.  Crit.  III.  i.  p.  50.  Schneider,  ad 
Fragm.  Pind.  Tom.  III.  p.  74.  ed.  Heyn."     P.  55.     Note. 

The  constant  practice  among  the  usicients  of  referring  all  ca- 
lamities to  the  envy  of  the  gods  is  well  remarked  upon  by  the 
Professor.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  before  ever  ail  these 
instances  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view. 

**  1154.  Veteres  solebant  graves  fortunse  vices  Deorum  in- 
vldise  referre.  Vid.  iEsch.  Pers.  367.  o6  ^wu;  o'oAo/'eaa^j'^-  a..'\o^j 
a^i  TO*  ^ii^i  (p^oviiv.  ibi  citat  Blomfieldius  in  Glossario  Orest.  96 J. 
^Sov®' viv  sTXe  6so6£V.     Suppl.  347-      ^'i  ^s  f^ri,  ISicc  dopoi"H^'/i  rod* 

£S-6H,     X-^yO-     "■^V    (p60VW    QbZv.        Iph.   A.     1097.         Mt)   TIS    QcUV   (pQoV©' 

fX9oj.      Herod.  HI.  40.     "Aij^xcas   TlokuKqxrei  uh   Xiyn-      'H^u 

fXiyd.'koi'i  rjrv%io(.i  «>c  a§£ff>£«s-iv,  e7r(S"a/u,£vw  to  Qaiov,  us  sV*  (p^ovsoov. 
VII.  46.  0  Se  Qsoy,  yXuxu'j  yivaa.s  rov  acimx,  (pQo-jspos  sv  uuru  au- 
pt'ffKETa;  ediv.  Adjici  potest  Paid.  Isthm.  VII.  5.5  0  S'  dQaoixruv 
M'/j  QpsLCsaiTOJ  06m@-.  Soph.  Philoct.  776.  'Idou  U-xpu,  war  tov 
<f>9ovov  §e  z^^oaKvaov,  Mri  aoi  yavs'ffS'ai  ZjqKvtiov  avrd.  Conferas 
Valck.  ad  Herod,  p.  216,  59."     P.  124.     Note. 

We  certainly  consider  this  edition  of  the  Alcestis  to  do  much 
credit  lo  the  Professor,  and  what  is  of  mucli  more  consequence, 
to  be  a  most  useful  book  for  every  student,  whether  young  or 
old,  who  may  be  desirous  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  pathetic  dramas  of  antiquity. 

The  type  and  the  style  of  printing  do  much   honour  to  the 
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University  press ;  the  editions  of  the  Tragedians  vvhicli  have  is- 
sued from  thence  of  late,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Blomfield 
and  Professor  Monk,  besides  their  intrinsic  worth,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  sjiecimens  of  English  typography.    The  price  also 
is  reasoivable  in  tlie  extreme:  unlike  the  Adversaria  of  Porson, 
for  which,    though  marching  torth  into  the  woild  Sumptibus 
CoLLEGii  S.  S.  Trinitatis,  twenty  five  shillnigs   were  de- 
manded, the  number  of  pages  not  doubling  that  of  the  volume 
Ijefore  us.     We  are  happy  however  to  inform  our  readers  that  a 
German  edition  of  the  same  w  ork  is  imported,  which  may  be  had 
at  about  one  third  of  the  price  required  for  the  original  edition. 
To  complete  his  edition  of  the  Alcestis  Professor  Monk  has 
added  the  beautiful  version  of  Buchanan.     We  trust  that  the 
Professor  will  follow  up  his  success  with  all  the  activity  and  zeal 
^hich  he  is  so  well  known  to  possess.     The  literary  world  stands 
especially  in  need  of  an  edition  of  the  Iphigenise,  such  as  he  is 
*o  undoubtedly  qualitied   to  produce.     These  two  exquisite  tra- 
gedies are   but  seldom  read  by  younger  students  for  want  of  a 
compendious  and  a  correct  edition.     We  trust  that  the  Professor 
will  soon  remedy  the  deficiency. 


Abt.  IX.  ji  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocest 
of  Carlisle,  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  at  his 
Third  Visitatio7i  in  June,  1816.  Published  at  the  Request 
of  the  Clergy.     4to.     pp.24.     Rivingtons.     1816. 

The  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  Charges  from  time  to 
time  delivered  by  the  Dignitaries  of  our  Church,  has  induced  us 
already  within  the  present  year  to  recommend  three  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  :  and  we  are  persuaded  that  such  of  them  as 
take  an  interest  in  religious  concerns,  have  not  found  else- 
where, within  the  same  compass,  so  much  well-considered  re- 
mark, or  seasonable  information. 

The  Cliarge  now  before  us  has  a  substantial  claim  to  be  com- 
prized in  the  foregoing  observation.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
Prelate  of  great  solidity  of  judgment,  and  remarkable  for  a 
manly  openness  in  the  avowal  of  his  sentiments  on  all  points  in 
^Yh;ch  Christian  principle  is  concerned — and  these  are  its  cha- 
racteristics. 

It  opens,  very  naturally,  with  a  congratulatory  reference  to  the 
repose  at  length  vouchsafed  to  Europe  from  the  tremendous 
convulsions  with  which  it  has  been  agitated  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  a  passing  glance,  upon  the  honors  of  which,  traced 

up 
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up  to  the  infidel  conspiracy  wiiich  produced  them,  is  improved 
by  the  Bishop  into  an  occasion  of  very  seasonably  suggesting  to 
his  auditory 

«'  What  a  severe  lesson  thi«  to  all  the  world,  to  check  infidelity 
in  its  very  beginning,  and  to  preserve,  as  far  aii  it  may  be  possible 
for  man  to  preserve,  the  human  mind  from  being  drawn  aside  from 
those  sound,  sober  rules  of  worshipping  God,  which  Christ  in  his 
Gospel  has  so  plainly  laid  down,  and  in  which  alone  the  peace  of 
mankind  can  find  security !"     P.  3. 

Having  thus  directed  our  attention  to  one  of  the  most  awful 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  incidents  of  which  are  fresh 
in  every  one's  recollection,  and  having  pointed  out  the  practical 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  it,  the  Bishop  pro- 
ceeds to  his  main  subject — the  characteristic  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  and  the  anlidotes  which  have  been  applied  to  them 
by  those  who  have  learnt  wisdom  from  pa^t  experience. 

The  general  observation,  that  "  one  usual  consequence  of  dis- 
turbed times,  is  an  influx  of  wild  notions,"  introduces  a  specifi- 
cation of  those  with  which,  during  the  late  war,  this  kingdom 
became  infected,  upon  those  material  points,  the  education  of 
children,  and  the  improvement  of  the  religious  character  of  our 
adult  population.  'Ihe  former  topic  is  very  shortly  dismissed; 
the  Bishop  having,  as  he  states,  spoken  very  fully  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  his  last  Visitation :  he  passes  on  therefore  to  the  latter  ; 
and  here,  of  course,  the  merits  of  the  Bible  Society  are  brought 
under  examination. 

**  On  thus  entering,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Bible  Society,  I  am  well  aware,  how  'lifficult,  I  might  say  how 
impassible,  it  is  at  this  present  time,  so  to  frame  a  discourse,  or  so 
to  shape  any  argument,  as  not  to  be  Hable  to  reproach  from  some 
or  other  of  the  various  supporters  of  that  Institution.  For  the  very 
idea  of  distributing  the  Word  of  God,  seems  to  have  such  natural 
force  and  propriety,  that  nothing  can  be  so  obvious,  as  to  represent 
every  opposition  to  the  design,  however  injudiciously  the  design 
may  have  been  carried  on,  as  a  wish  to  debar  mankind  from  their 
just  liberty  of  judgment,  or  from  obtaining  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
way  to  eternal  life.  A  subject  of  this  kind  is  calculated  to  supply 
abundant  matter  of  declamation,  and  to  convey  to  many,  notions 
of  standing  upon  elevated  ground,  while  they  contend,  in  popular 
phrase,  for  the  unbounded  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whereby 
alone  m'c  can  become  wise  unto  salvation. 

*'  I  would  therefore  hefe  in  the  very  beginning,  speaking  in  the 
mildest  manner,  so  far  obviate  all  such  remarks,  as  to  declare,  that 
nothing  can  more  readily  coincide  with  the  regular  purposes,  and 
inclinations,  and  endeavours  of  the  long  life  with  which  God  in  his 
^reat  mercy  bath  favoured  me,  than  to  spread  the  word  of  God  in 

every 
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every  quarter,  so  that  all,  from  the  least,  to  the  greatest,  *  may 
know  God  ancl  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.'  In  a  great  mea- 
siv:^,  the  matter  is  ili  underKtoo.l  by  many.  Questions  have  been 
raised,  as  if  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  itself  v.'as  reprobated.  I 
trust,  my  brethren,  that  the  whole  tenour  of  our  lives,  yours  as 
well  as  mine,  has  already  proved  that  we  have  never  entertained 
one  thought  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  mode  of  doing  it,  and  the  effects 
of  It,  which  have  been  called  in  question.''     P.  8. 

li  is  surely  very  far  from  be]ng  an  ameliorated  state  of  society, 
vliich  the  hibours  of  this  all  assuming  Institution  have  produced, 
xvheu  a  venerable  I'relatc,   after  a  long,  consistent  life  of  exem- 
plary attention  to  all   Ins   professional  duties,  feels  himself  under 
the  necessity   of  entering  such  a  caveat  as  thi?,      But  the  fact  is 
already  before  the  public,  that  upon  the  formation  of  the  Carlisle 
Bible  Society,  a  zealous  auxiliarist  having  spent  his  oratory  in 
vain,   in   an  endeavour  to  obtain  his  Lordship's   countenance  to 
the  measure,  "  broadly  charged  liim  to  his  face  with  obstructing 
t))e  ciicuiatiun  of  the  i^ib'e*."     It  is  hoped  however,  that  the 
recent  conviction,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  Bible  Society  Associates,   for  a  siiisilar  caknuny  against 
th>   Rector  of  tiiat  parish,  will  operate  upon  these  new  apostles 
as  an  effeciua!  corrective  of  slander,  and  will  impose  in  future  a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  their  tongues. 

We  shall  not  follow  his  LoidNliip  through  the  course  of  argu- 
ment ui'ori   which  he  now  enters.     "  The  subject  of  the   Bible 
Society    is  not   one''  (as  he  justly    remarks)  "  upon  which  any 
fresh  iiii'onnation  of  consequence  can  he  given  :"  and  highly  im- 
portant as  is  tiie  service  wiiich  his  Lordship  has  rendered  to  tiie 
cause  of  sound  religion,  in  sending,  forth,  under  tlie  sanction  of 
bis  authority,  arid  in  the  solemn  forn>  of  a  Cliarge  delivered    to 
liis  Clingy  at  his  Visitation,  what  had  been  before  advanced,  :]ie 
subjtcc  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  our  pMges,  that   we  may 
safely  refer  (hose  of  our  readers  to  the   Charge  itself,  who  wish 
to  acquaini  themselves  more  particularly  witli  the  precise  nature 
of  liis  animadversions. 

There  is  however  one  far-famed  citation — ihe  palmfnn  dh- 
coveiy  of  the  propagandists  of  the  Society — and  as  presented  by 
them  vvithout  its  context,  iuiposingly  specious  in  their  favour 
upon  tiie  question  in  debate,  which  has  engaged  a  larger  share  of 
the  Bisho|»'s  attention,  than,  U)  the  best  oi'  our  recollectioi?,  it 
lias  elsewhere  received.  This  passage  we  pif  sent  to  cm-  rea- 
jder^  ;  and  shall  complete  the  cxposuit  coutuintd  in  it,  by  some 
,,  fuither  researches  of  our  own. 
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**  You  have  heard  mueh,''  says  his  Lordship,  "  of  a  notable 
saying  of  the  learned  and  acute  Chillingworth,  *  that  the  Bible 
only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.*  We  all  will  readily  join  in  the 
declaration.  But  this  has  been  unwarrantably  brought  forward 
occasionally  in  aid  of  the  Bible  Society,  as  if  we  would  deny  it,  or 
exphiin  it  away,  and  as  if  Chillingworth  was  pleading  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  without  note  or  comment,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent view  of  things.  He  had  not  an  idea  of  it.  He  was  contend- 
ing against  the  practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  extolling  the 
traditions  which  had  been  received,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
written  word,  and  in  thus  adopting  both  a  written  and  unwritten 
word  of  Ciod,  and  in  short  making  tlie  doctrines  of  tbe  Council  of 
Trent,  and  not  the  Bible,  the  rule  of  faith.  In  this  respect  his 
argument  was  invincible,  and  sufficient  too ;  as  it  obviated  ail  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  about  which  the  dispute  was  held.  But  his 
great  name,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  ought  not  to  have  any  farther  application,  than  to  this 
his  expressly  intended  respect  and  reference."     P.  12. 

The  passage  from  Ciiillingworth  is  here  cited  at  lengih  froin 
chap.  vi.  part  i.  sect.  5(3,  of  bis  (as  the  Bishop  characterizes  ii) 
*^  prudent  and  immortal  work;"  and  the  most  cursory  perusal  of 
it  \villshov\\,  that  it  could  never  have  been  alledged  to  bolster  up 
the  sinking  cause  of  the  Bible  Society,  but  by  the  most  wilful 
and  shameless  perversion. 

But  we  have  a  tale  to  tell  respecting  this  able  champion  of 
Protestantism,  which  increases  a  hundred  fold  the  outrage  of- 
fered him  by  our  modi'in  puritans,  in  pressing  him  into  the  sup- 
port of  their  cause.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  lo  many  of  our 
readers,  tiat  he  was  a  zealous  adlierent  to  Charles  I.  when  the 
factious  religionists  of  his  day  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
Iheir  sovereign,  and  that  failing  into  their  hands  on  the  surrender 
of  Arundel  Castle,  and  being  shortly  after  seized  with  the  sick- 
ness wliich  cut  short  his  valuable  life,  he  died  th-jir  prisoner. 
Now  will  it  be  credited,  lh:it  there  is  in  print  what  is  termed  a 
*'  ProiJunie  Catechism,"  framed  by  these  Bible-orih/  zealots,  at 
this  particular  crisis,  chiefly  out  of  his  Relioion  of  Pjio- 
TKsTANTs,  tlie  drift  of  vvhicli  is  to  fix  upon  him  the  guilt  of  im* 
peachiiig,  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  the  very  dogma,  for  asserting 
which  he  is  now  so  celebrated. — That  they  absoluteiv  made  it  a 
question,  whether,  as  a  person  coi.victed,  amongst  other  malignan- 
cies, ot  holding  these  heretical  opinions,  his  corpse  ought  to  be 
allowed  Christian  burial — and  that  when  this  boon  was  (as  it  is 
stated)  out  of  mere  humanity  granted  to  his  remains,  Mr.  Frau- 
ejs  Cheynell  attended,  with  a  copy  of  the  above  work  in  his 
hand ;  and,  throwing  it  into  the  grave,  bid  it  begone,  as  "  a 
eyrseti  book,  which  had  seduced  so  muny  precious  souls ;"  as 
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*'  a  corrupt,  rotten  book,  into  the  place  of  rottenness,  that  it 
might  rot  with  its  author,  and  see  corruption."  We  have  that 
precious  production  of  the  above  Reverend  Gentleman,  entitletl 
!NovissiMA  Chilli NGwoRTHi,  &c.  4to.  1 644,  now  before 
us  ;  and  if  our  readers  wish  to  see  illustrated  how  cruel  are  the 
tender  mercies  of  fanaticism,  when  advanced  to  power;  and  w'ith 
what  unblushing  confidence  it  can  a/kclgc,  iti  support  ojhs  con- 
ceils,  authorities  which  it  has  hetuve  proscriLed  (or  contivverli/io' 
them,  we  commend  the  docinnent  to  their  attention. 

His  Lordship  having  put  his  Clergy  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  which  make  the  discountenancing  the  Bible  Society  ap- 
pear to  him  an  imperative  duty,  proceeds  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  religious  distractions,  which  "  the  false  brethren,  and 
countless  hosts  of  determuied  enemies,"  embodied  in  this  and 
other  kindred  Societies,  are  fomenting,  even  in  that  remote  part 
of  the  country  ;  and  having  adverted  generally  to  their  Ordination 
vows,  as  imposing,  under  such  circumstances,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary zeal  in  the  discharge  of  all  professional  obligations,  he  spe- 
cially presses  those  upon  them,  in  whicii  they  solenmly  engage  to 
give  all  faithful  diligence  to  preserve  m  their  purity  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  banish  and  drive 
all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  away. 

This  leads  his  Lordship  to  describe,  at  some  length,  the  im- 
portant aids  which  the  Clergy  may  derive  in  the  execution  of  all 
parts  of  their  ministry  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Know  ledge,  especially  in  the  article  of  Tracts,  adapted  to  all 
capacities,  and  to  the  various  occasions,  whether  of  cloctrine,  of 
reproof,  or  of  instruction  in  righteousness,  upon  which  their 
ghostly  counsel  may  be  lequired.  And  he  concludes  his  pas- 
toral address,  with  apprizing  them  of  the  formation  of  two  Com- 
mittees of  that  Society  within  the  Diocese  ;  and  strongly  recom- 
mending the  extension  of  its  influence,  and  the  furtherance  of 
its  pious  designs,  to  their  countenance  and  support. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  accession  of  another  Pre- 
late to  the  number  of  those  who  have  solemnly  warned  both  their 
own  Clergy,  and  the  nation  at  large,  of  the  formidable  evils  al- 
ready pioduted,  and  still  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  J3ible 
Society :  and  as  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
that  though  he  has  now  publislied  his  judgment  without  disguise, 
he  has  Ijepn  \cYy  tardy  in  making  the  declaration  ;  it  is  due  to  his 
^Lordship,  before  we  <L;lose  oisr  review,  to  suffer  him  to  render 
his  own  account  of  the  delay. 

«'  Still,"  he  says,  "  witli  tliis  sense  of  the  difficulty  before  me, 
(viz.  of  d'-livering  his  sentiments  without  offence)  it  \vould  ill  be- 
come me,  holding  so  high  a  situation  in  the  Church,  to  suppress 

my 
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my  thoughts,  or  to  hesitate  one  moment  about  giving  to  you  my 
opinions  upon  this  interesting  subject.  This  I  should  have  done 
at  our  last  meeting,  most  fully,  had  1  been  aware  that  such  a  plan 
was  in  agitation  ;  but  it  was  kept  concealed  from  me,  and  from  all 
those  with  whom  1  am  accustomed  to  communicate  upon  the  offi- 
cial business  of  the  Diocese,  till  just  after  our  last  meeting  was 
closed."  ,f 

What  a  charge  against  the  Society  does  this  declaration  con- 
tain ;  a  Society  which  affects  to  shelter  itself  beneath  the  patron- 
age of  Episcopacy,  and  yet  invatjes  a  Diocese,  stialiousli/  con- 
cealing its  machinations  from  the  Bishop.  Contempt  like  this 
offered  to  any  member  of  the  Venerable  Bench,  is  a  setting  at 
nought  the  Apostolical  office,  of  which  every  Prelate  is  a  par- 
taker ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  stabs  which  authority  of  every  sort 
is  daily  receiving  :  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  subvert  our  Estab- 
ment ;  and  such  must  eventually  be  the  issue,  if,  in  the  place  of 
tliat  dignified  discountenance,  of  which  we  have  a  noble  example 
it)  the  Charge  before  us,  a  conduct  very  like  connivance,  continues 
to  be  niamtained. 


Art.  X.  Ancient  Scottish  Poems.  Published  from  the 
Manuscript  of  George  Bannati/ne.  8vo.  pp.  381.  2 Is. 
Murray  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

■I  HE  poems  before  ns  are  selected  from  a  large  miscellany 
compiled  by  Ballantyne  in  1568,  and  now  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Hyndeford.  The  present  Editor  has  done  well  in  mak- 
ing a  selection,  as  many  in  the  '*  Evergreen"  were  of  a  nature 
too  improper  to  be  admitted  into  a  modern  volume.  At  the 
conclusion  is  added  a  Glossary,  and  some  very  esitertaining  and 
useful  Notes-  We  shall  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the 
poetry,  and  of  the  editor's  aiuiotations. 

"  The  Prais  of  Aige. 
I. 

^'  At  matyne  houre,  In  uiidis  of  the  nicht^ 
Walkeit  of  sleip,  I  saw  besyd  me  sotic, 
Ane  aigit  man,  seimit  sextie  yeiris  of  sicht, 
This  sentence  sett,  and  song  it  in  gud  tone : 
Onmipotent,  and  eterne  God  in  trone  ! 
To  be  content  and  lufe  tliu  I  Iiaif  caus, 
That  my  licht  yowtiieid  is  opprest  and  done ; 
Jionpr  with  ajge  tp  every  verjew  drawis. 

^'  Grene 
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II. 

*'  Grene  yowth,  to  sclge  thow  mon  obey  and  bow, 
Thy  foly  lustis  lestes  skant  ane  May  ; 
That  than  wes  witt,  is  natural!  foly  now, 

-    As  warldly  witt,  honor,  riches,  or  fresche  array : 
Ueffy  the  devill,  dreid  God  and  domisday. 
For  all  sail  be  accusit,  as  thow  knawis ; 
Blessit  be  God,  my  yowtheid  is  away ; 
Honor  with  aige  to  every  vertew  drawis. 

III. 

"  O  blltir  yowth  !  that  semis  delicious ; 
O  haiy  aige  !  that  sumtyme  scmit  soure  ; 
O  restless  yowth  !  hie,  halt,  and  vicious  ; 
O  hones c  aige  !  fulfillit  with  honour e  ; 
O  frawart  yowth  !  frutles  and  fedand  flour, 
Contrair  to  conscience,  baith  to  God  and  lawis. 
Of  all  vane  gloir  the  lamp  and  the  mirroure  ; 
Honor  v.'ith  aige  till  every  vertew  drawis. 

IV. 

*'  This  warldis  sett  for  to  dissaive  us  evin ; 
Fryde  is  the  nett,  and  covetece  is  the  trane ; 
Por  na  reward,  except  the  joy  of  hevin, 
Wald  I  be  yung  into  this  warld  agane. 
The  schip  of  faith,  tempestous  wind  and  rane, 
Drj'vis  in  the  see  of  Lollerdry  that  blawis  ; 
My  yowth  is  gane,  and  I  am  glaid  and  fane. 
Honor  with  aige  to  every  vertew  drawis. 


ti 


V. 

Law,  luve,  and  lawtie,  gravin  law  tiiay  ly  ; 
Dissimulance  hes  borrowit  conscience  clayis; 
Aithis,  writ,  walx,  nor  seilis,  ar  not  set  by ; 
Flattery  is  fosterit  baith  with  friends  and  fayis. 
The  sone,  to  bruik  it  that  his  fader  hais, 
Wald  sc  him  deid  ;  Sathanas  sic  seid  sawis : 
Yowtheid,  adew,  ane  of  my  mortall  fais, 
Honor  with  aige  to  every  vertew  drawis. 

"KENNrDY."      P.  237. 

"  This  poem  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  Kennedy  as  a  versifier. 
His  lines  are  more  polished  and  smooth  than  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries. If  he  is  the  person  against  whom  Dunbar  directed  hig 
invective,  he  has  met  with  hard  measure.     Dunbar  says, 

"  '  I  la  t  ye  knaw  I  haif  twa  Lothian  hippis, 
Thatbettir  Inglis  can,  and  mair  perfyte, 
Than  thow  can  blubbir  with  thy  Carrik  lippis.*  " 

«  This 


■ati 
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'«  This  sarcasm,  if  serious,  is  misapplied. 

*'  St.  4.  1.  6.  *  Dry  vis  in  the  see  of  holler  dry  tliat  blawis.* 
Kennedy  appears  to  have  been  a  zealous  partisan  of  what  was 
tetmed.  Uie  old  faWt  ;  whereas  the  poets  his  contemporaries  were 
either  lukewarm  in  their  religious  tenets,  or  inclined  to  the  neiv 
opinions 

"  ihe  name  of  Lollard  vs  well  known  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  Britain. — The  Monkish  writers  derived  it  from  lolimn,  and  to 
make  the  etymology  more  complete,  were  guilty  of  a  false  quan- 
tity, using  loUiiim  instead  oi  lolium.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  poor  Lollards,  if  this  etymology  had  led  their  adversaries  to 
app'y  the  parable  to  their  case,  and  not  to  set  fire  to  the  tares  be- 
fore the  harvest  of  the  last  day. 

*«  The  publisher  of  the  former  edition  of  KnoK  gravely  says, 
that  they  took  their  name  from  a  pious  man  called  Lollard. 

*'  INIosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  744.  Note  [u]  says,  that 
those  innovators  were  termed  Lollards  from  the  German  lollen, 
whence  the  English  lull.  This  alluded  to  the  drawling  unison 
which  they  appear  to  have  affected  in  their  prayers  and  religious 
liyums.  In  modern  language  they  would  have  been  termed  the 
sect  of  the  Lhim-drinvs. 

"  When  the  Lollards  were  first  discovered  in  England,  the  bi- 
shops were  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  their  tenets.  In  1387,  Henry 
Bishop  of  Worcester  informed  his  clergy,  that  they  were  *  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet;'  W'ilkin's  Condi,  vol.  Hi.  p.  202.  They  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  those  times,  will 
r.ecollect  many  an  example  of  judgments  equally  precipitate. 

"  The  conclusions  of  the  Lollards,  as  presented  by  themselves 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  are  to  be  found  in  W^il- 
kips,  vol.  iii.  p.  221.  They  are  conclusions  which  Protestants  in 
this  age  m.ight  hold,  v/ith  the  exception  of  some  fanatical  conceits, 
such  as  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  war. 

"  They  ^re  expressed  with  a  singular  naivete.  Thus,  against 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  it  is  said,  '  Dclicata  cibaria  virorum 
ecclesiasiicorum,  volunt  habere  naturalem  purgationem,  vel  pejo- 
r^m.'— ^That  were  holy  water  as  efficacious  as  is  pretended,  it 
would  be  a  cure  for  all  sores,  the  contrary  whereof  experience 
teaches:  And  again,  if  all  the  instruments  of  the  passion,  such  as 
the  nails  and  the  spear  are  to  be  venerated,  the  lips  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot,  could  they  be  procured,  would  prove  excellent  relics. 

"  Vi  ilkins  in  the  same  vol.  iii.  p.  225,  has  preserved  the  recan- 
tation of  one  William  Dynot,  a  Lollard,  made  m  1396  before  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  It  contains  the  following  expressions :  *  I 
fcwere  to  (;od,  and  to  all  hfs  sayntis  upon  this  holy  gospell,  that  fro 
tills  day  forward  I  shall  loorship  ymagcs  with  praying,  and  offering 
unto  them  in  the  worschop  of  the  saintes,  that  they  be  made  after; 
and  also  I  shall  be  buxum  to  the  lawes  of  holy  chirche;  and  also 
I  shall  stand  to  your  declaration,  ixlUch  is  heresy  pr  errour,  and  do 
thereafter.' 

«  It 
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"  It  is  remarkable  that  different  Lollards  recant  difFarent  tenets. 
This  looks  as  if  the  sect  had  not  been  foimed,  but  that  ev-^ry  one 
who  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  onward  path  of  Catholic  iaith, 
was  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of  Lollard." 
P.  354. 

From  this  specimen  it  will  appear,  that  to  the  lovers  of  na- 
tional poetry  of  ancient  day,  the  editor  of  this  volume  has  pre- 
sented a  rich  and  valuable  treasure.  It  cannot  fail  of  interest- 
ing any  man  of  antiquarian  research,  even  though  he  be  not  a 
native  of  Scotland. 


Art.  XI.     Freedom ;  with  other  Poems.    Bi/  George  Thomas. 
12mo.     116  pp.     6s.     Ruffy  and  Evans.      1816. 

We  thought  that  in  Mr.  Hunt's  Descent  of  Liberty  we  had 
witnessed  the  ne  p/us  ultra  of  poetical  absurdity^  till  Mr.  Georo-e 
Thomas  made  his  appearance.  *'  Giugliug  tongues" — ''  Na- 
ture playing  in  guileless  anticks" — ^' harmonious  jar" — ''man's 
inversive  fancy,"  and  other  such  sublimities,  cross  our  eye  in 
every  page  of  Mr.  George  Thomas.  If  we  had  wished  to  im- 
press our  readers  with  a  full  and  perfect  idea  of  absurdity,  fet- 
tered in  rhyme,  we  could  not  have  desired  a  happier  specimen 
tlian  the  foUoM'ing  exordium. 

*'  Hail !  Power  divine,  whose  birth  th'  archangel  sung", 
The  earth  with  peals  of  bursting  gladness  rung, 
Sister  of  life  primeval,  of  fair  light 
Assisting  minstrel,  when  the  dun  crowned  night 
First  moved  his  car  from  off  the  icy  pole, 
r'  unfurl  his  sable  streamers  on  the  goal 
Of  trembling  darkness.     Fiends  gnashed  at  thy  bright  rise, 
To  see  thy  natal  star  possess  the  skies, 
Irradiate  fulgence  gleam,  diffusing  far 
A  clattering  shout  of  joy,  'mid  realms  that  bar 
The  circling  fires  on  corruscant  throne 
Of  Deity  supreme. 

"  Hail!  devote  being,  of  inspiring  charms, 
Whose  healing  breath  the  lingering  captive  warms 
With  thrilling  life,  whose  arms  th'  infolded  doors 
Of  tyrant  prison  break,  snap  the  dead  scores 
Of  knotted  links  that  weigh  the  savage  down. 
Writhed  in  despair  within  his  dungeon's  frown, 

"  Thee,  the  lone  wilds  adore,  where  nature  plays 
in  guileless  auticks  near  the  \yoocly  maze, 

Whese 
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Where  art's  restrictive  hand  ne'er  dared  to  rove, 

Or  snatch  thy  nurslings  from  their  peaceful  grove. 

The  recluse  isles,  whose  rocks  a  rampire  .ise, 

To  break  the  surge  or  prop  the  low'ring  skies. 

At  thy  bright  feet  shall  grateful  presents  pour, 

The  land's  best  products  with  the  ocean's  store."     P.  1. 

We  acquit  our  author  of  any  blasphemous  intention,  but  when 
he  is  astride  this  plunging  Pegasus  of  his,  we  heartily  wish  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  mount  to  the  heavens,  but  content  him- 
self with  those  Bastian  bogs,  where,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  gallop 
on,  in  his  own  estimation  a  perfect  Pindar. 
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Mr.  WilUain  Gifford,  the  Editor  of  Massinger  and  Ben 
Jonso7i,  is  preparing  an  Edition  of  Shirhij,  of  whose  Plays  no 
Collection  has  hitherto  been  made.  They  will  form  Six  Octavo 
Volumes. 

We  understand  that  Lord  Bi/ron  has  sent  home  two  distinct 
Works,  viz.  The  Prisoners  of  Chellon,  a  Dream,  and  other 
PoemSj  and  a  Thnd  Canto  of  C/nlde  Harold. 
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tions of  the  Manners  of  the  Covenanters,  See.  to  be  pubHshed 
at  Edinburgh.  .   ,; 
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Art.   I.    Memoires  de,  Madame  la    Ma^rquise  de  la   Uoc/ie- 
jaquelein,  atec  deux  Cartes  da  Theatre  de  la  Guerre  de  la 
Fendte. 

We  understand  that  doubts  have  been  expressed  both  as  to  the 
autheniicity  and  the  veracity  of  the  volume  before  us  •  it  has 
been  said,  that  neither  the  title-page,  nor  the  contents  tell  a 
true  story.  There  are  some  people  who  iind  a  pleasure  in 
doubting  of  every  things  or  think  it  wise  to  do  so  ;  for  the  sti  ano^e- 
ness  of  taste  there  is  no  cure  we  believe  ;  but  to  those  who 
doubt  on  principle,  we  beg  to  recommend  a  very  eloqufnit  pas- 
sage in  cue  of  the  Sermons  of  Isaac  Barrow^  a  man  not  sus- 
pected  of  excessive   credulity,  or  bluntness  of  discernment  *. 

For 


»  « 


They  are  much  mistaken,  who  place  a  kind  of  wisdom  in 
being  very  incredulous,  and  unwilling  to  assent  to  any  testimon}-, 
how  full  and  clear  soever.  For  this,  indeed,  is  not  wisdom,  but 
the  worst  kind  of  folly.  'Tis  folly,  because  it  causes  ignorance 
and  mistake,  with  all  the  consequents  of  these  ;  and  'tis  very  bad 
as  being  accompanied  with  disingenuity,  obstinacy,  rudeness,  un- 
charitableness,  and  the  like  bad  dispositions  ;  from  which  credulity 
itself,  the  other  extreme  sort  of  foliy,  is  exempt.  Compare  we,  I 
say,  these  two  sorts  of  fools,  the  credulous  fool  who  yields  his 
assent  hastily  upon  any  slight  ground,  and  the  suspicious  fool,  who 
never  will  be  stirred  by  any  the  strongest  reason  or  clearest  tes- 
timony, we  shall  find  the  latter  in  most  respects  the  worst  of  the 
two,  that  his  folly  ariseth  from  worse  causes,  hath  worse  adjuncts 
produceth  worse  effects.  Credulity  may  spring  from  an  airy  com- 
plexion, or  from  a  modest  opinion  of  oneself ;  suspiciousiiess  hath 
its  birth  from  an  earthy  temper  of  body,  or  from  self-conceit  in  the 
mind  ;  that  carries  with  it  being  civil  and  affable,  and  apt  to  cor- 
rect an  error ;  m  ith  this  a  man  is  intractable,  ujuvilling  to  hear, 
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For  our  own  parts  we  confess  that  doubt  is  to  us  a  painful  sen- 
sation, painful  in  proportion  as  the  subject  matter,  on  which  we 
doubt,    is  interesting.     In   the  present  instance,    therefore,  it 
would  be  really  mortifying  to  us  to  be  convinced  that  the  tale 
which  has  hurried  us  away  by  the  simple,  and  rapid  energy  of 
its  narration,  and  elevated  us  by  the  heroism  of  its  incidents,  was 
a  nieie  fancy  picture  coloured   from  fading  recollections,  or  an 
imposture  dressed  up  to   suit  the  triumphant  taste  of  the  day. 
But  we  see  no  reason  for  any  fears  of  this  nature ;  when  we 
examine  the  detail  of  the  work,  some  allowance  nuist  doubtless 
be  made  for  the  decided  party-feeling  of  the  memorialist ;  but,  as 
a  whole>  we  believe,  first,  tliat  it  was  really  written  as  it  professes 
to  be,  from  the  papers,  and  under  the  directions   of  the   lady 
whose  name  it  bears,  because   that  lady,  a  person  every  way 
respectable,  and  irreproach;djie,  is  still  alive  and   in  France   to 
detect  the  imposture,  if  any  had  been  practised;  and  secondly, 
we  believe,  that  making  the  allowance  abovementioned,  it  is  a 
true,  and  at  any  rate  always  a  sincere  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which   it  professes  to  detail,  because  the  Marchioness 
defies  such  an  impuiation  as   the  contrary  supposition   would 
imply,  because  «o  many  persons  are  alive,  able,  and  willing  to 
controvert  its   slatements   if  false ;  and  lastly,  more  than  all, 
because  internally  the  book  in  every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
sincerity  ;  deliberate  falsehood  never  speaks  in  so  bold  and  heart- 
ful  a  manner*. 

Under    these    impressions  we    shall  attempt    to   make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  contents,  by  a  faithful  analysis  of^ 
them  ;  though  in  so  doing  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  lose  all 


stiff  and  incorrigible  in  his  ignorance  or  mistakes,  that  begets 
speed  and  alacrity  in  action,  this  renders  a  man  heavy  and  dum- 
pish, slow  and  tedious  in  his  resolutions  and  in  his  proceedings  ; 
both  include  want  of  judgment,  but  this  pretending  to  more 
thereof,  becomes  thereby  more  dangerous.  Forward  rashness, 
which  is  the  same  with  that,  may  sometimes  like  an  acute  disease, 
undoe  a  man  sooner ;  but  stupid  dotage,  little  differing  from  this, 
is  like  a  chronical  distemper,  commonly  more  mischievous,  and 
always  more  hard  to  cure."  Sermon  9th  on  the  Creed.  Vol.  2, 
P.  103. 

*  We  have  made  use  of  the  second  French  edition,  which,, 
though  a  more  homely,  seems  to  us  a  more  useful  work  than  the 
succeeding.  'I'he  second  has  some  serviceable  maps  of  the  scenes 
of  action,  for  which  in  the  fourth  is  substituted  a  very  indifferent 
portrait  of  Louis  La  Uochejaquelin,  a  man  for  whom  we  feel  a 
comparatively  trifling  interest  ;  who  took  part  in  the  Vendean  in- 
suriection  during  the  liist  war,  and  was  killed  in  June,  1815, 
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tliat  charm,  which  results  from  sfriking,  and  personal  anecdote. 
Such  a  work  leaves  little  room  for  critical  remark,  yet  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  tliere  is  a  simplicity  and  suitablencKS  in  the 
style,  which  are  entitled  to  high  praise,  and  shew,  that  the 
writer,  as  was  proper,  felt  too  much  of  htr  n»atter  to  be  over- 
anxious as  to  the  mnniier.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  unnecessary 
to  premise  to  those  of  our  readers  w  ho  may  have  been  saturated 
with  revolutionary  memoirs  and  tiradts,  that  the  present  is  a 
work  of  an  wholly  different  stamp;  this  will  be  a  remark,,  which 
will  often  occur  to  them  in  reading  it.  The  rovall^ts  of  La 
Vendee  seem  to  have  been  n  >  less  exempted  from  the  cunt  and 
bombast,  than  from  the  hypocrisy,  and  ferocious  immorality  of 
their  opponents. 

Victorine  Donnissan,  who  was  to  encounter  dangers  and  sus- 
tain hardships,  which  make  us  shudder  but  to  read,  was  born 
and  bred  in  scenes,  that  seemed  little  calculated  to  fit  her  for 
such  an  after  life.  Her  father,  the  Marquis  de  Donnissan,  was 
Gentilhomme  d'honneur  to  the  present  kin^  of  France  (then 
Monsieur);  her  mother,  the  daoglster  of  the  iJuc  dr  Civrac,  was 
Darne  d'Atours  of  the  Princess  Victoire.  She  herself  wis 
born,  and  till  the  troubles  of  the  Revohition,  lived  in  the 
palace  at  Versailles;  the  unfortunate  Louis  himself  and  the 
Princess  Victoire  were  her  sponsors,  and  from  the  latter  she 
appears  to  have  received  her  name.  What  a  nursery,  and  what 
an  education  for  one,  whom  partly  the  fear,  and  parth  the 
hatred  of  the  Revolutionists,  was  afterwards  to  term  a  Vendean 
Brigande ! 

From  her  infancy  she  had  been  the  destined  wife  of  ber  first 
cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  the  Marquis  Lescure.  This  nobie- 
man  tills  so  prominent  a  p-.ut  in  the  ensuin>  n;irration,  that  it 
is  necessary  even  at  the  expence  of  s.meuiiiit  more  space  than 
we  can  well  spare,  to  make  our  readus  acquainted  with  his 
character.  Flis  widow  has  drawn  it  with  ai  affectionate,  yet 
a  masterly  hand  :  \\e  say  mast  riv,  because  the  conduct  '>f  the 
man  detailed  afterwards,  is  exacdy  congenial  with  the  portrait ; 
hiS  actions  are  not  merely  as  great,  bui  great  in  the  particular 
and  individual  way,  which  the  previous  description  leads  us  to 
expect.  She  declares  of  hiai,  Uiai  a;nong  id  tlic  you^.  >  men  of 
his  rank  and  age,  there  was  none  lietter  mformel,  or  .iioie  vir-^ 
tuous,  and  none  less  anxious  to  display  Ins  own  merit.  In  his 
manners  he  was  timid  and  aw kward,  m  his  dress  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  ;  and  though  well-grouu  and  handsome,  yet  from 
lhe,»e  circumstances  \ih  person  was  not  at  tir^t  very  aaractive. 
Born  with  string  passions,  and  exposed  not  only  to  tiie  genera! 
contagion  of  a  corrupt  state  of  society,  but  to  the  more  dangrfi- 
oiis  poison  of  a  prolligate  father,  and  a  debauched  tutor,  he  bad 
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yet  the  rare  merit  of  keeping  himself  pure,  and  unspotted.  His 
devout  spirit,  says  the  Marchioness  excellently  preserved  him 
from  infection,  and  made  him  live  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court,  and  the  great  world  :  it  was  his  practice  to 
receive  the  sacrament  once  every  fortnight.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  with  such  a  disposition,  and  in  such  a  scene,  he 
acquired  soraelhing  of  a  severe  and  determined  spirit;  yet  his 
temper  was  sweet,  and  unalterably  equal.  His  father  who  as 
well  as  his  tutor,  in  spite  of  the  opposite  nature  of  their  own 
pntcticr,  loved  and  honoured  him,  as  he  deserved,  left  !iim  in 
1784,  with  a  burthensonie  debt  of  800,000  francs  on  the  family 
estate  ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  lady's 
fannly  to  bieak  off  the  intended  marriage.  Lescnre  in  the  most 
lwjnourai;Ie  manner,  in  conjuuclion  with  his  grandmother,  took 
upon  himself  the  discharge  of  this  heavy  debt ;  by  a  rigid  oeco- 
nomyat  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  reduced  it  to  one-fourtli- 
of  its  original  amount :  and  he  was  rewarded  by  permission  to 
renew  his  addresses.  This  is  an  anecdote  which  the  joung  in- 
heritors of  England  cannot  read  too  often  ;  it  pourtrays  a  con- 
duct admirable,  not  merely  for  the  spirit,  \Ahich  prompted  the 
undertaking,  but  for  the  regular  self-denial  which  made  it  possi- 
ble to  exccuie  it. 

It  was  in  the  October  of  1791,  during  a  momentary  cahn, 
which  intervened  amidst  the  tempests  of  the  Revolution,  where 
-Lescnre  was  tweuty-ilve,  and  Victorine  only  nineteen  years  old, 
that  this  ill-starred  match  was  concluded.  There  is  something 
truly  characteristic  of  the  nation  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  marriage  took  place.  LesCure  had  been  borne  down 
liy  the  torrenf  oi"  emigration,  and  was  recalled,  when  on  his 
Joad  at  Tournay,  l)y  the  news  of  the  desperate  illness  of  his 
grandmother  *,  He  fomid  her  labouring  under  a  disorder  so 
slovv  in  its  approaches,  that  he  determined  again  to  return  to  the 
Emigres  ;  but  before  he  did  so,  he  indulged  himself  with  a  visit 
of  u  day  to  his  imended  wife.  On  his  arrival  at  the  chateau, 
he  found  to  his  surprise  every  thing  prepared  for  his  marriage  ; 
the  family  had  received  assurances  on  which  they  placed  entire 
reliance,  that  nothing  would  as  yet  be  attempted  by  the  allied 
powers^  and  it  was  concluded  that  Lescure  midit  with  great 


*  Though  she  recovered  a  little  from  this  illness,  this  excellent 
woman  died  coon  after  the  marriage,  and  the  INIarchioness  men- 
tions an  interesting  circumstance  of  her  burial.  Hereditary  titles 
being  suppressed  by  law,  her  tomb  of  course  could  be  decorated 
with  none  ;  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  inscribed  on  it, 
"  Ci  git  la  Mere  des  Pauvres."  Ihe  iVIarchioness  very  vrx:]\ 
adds,  ««  Ctia  valait  bien  les  autrea  epitaphes." 

propriety 
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propriety  remain  in  France  during  that  winter.  Thus  with 
gloom  behind  and  before  them,  turbulence,  insecurity,  and  de- 
privation in  what  was  })ast,  and  emigration,  poverty,  ajid  warfare 
in  the  prospect  of  what  was  to  come,  three  httle  months  of 
peace  were  enough  to  induce  a  father  and  mother  to  precipitate 
the  marriage  of  an  only  daughter. 

These  three  little  months  were  all  that  tlie  young  couple  ever 
passed  in  security  together  :  ia  Febnsary  Lescure  resumed  his 
inlenlio!!  of  emigration.  Of  ail  resolutions  tliis,  as  it  ajjpl.u;sl 
to  the  Poitevin  noblesse,  was  the  most  imprudent  and  ujifor- 
tunate.  Ai  this  lime  of  tlay,  and  with  our  limited  meaiis  of  ia- 
formation,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  iiow  far  in  other  provinces, 
of  Fiance  the  prevalence  of  revolutionary  iiotions  on  the  one 
band,  or  the  injudicious  exercise  of  feudal  privileges  on  the 
otiier,  had  excited  a  spirit  in  the  lower  orders,  which  rendered 
such  a  measure  excusai»le,  considered  as  one  of  personal  pre- 
caution ;  it  seems  quite  clear  now,  that  it  \\as,  if  not  necessary^ 
impolitic  ;  because  by  uniting  an  emigrant,  noblesse  with  an  in- 
vading army,  it  furnished  a  sans-culotte  government  with  that 
precise  ground  of  popularity,  which  it  most  needed.  lu  Poitoa 
however  no  such  excusing  necessity  prevailed,  for  it  seems  in- 
contestable, that  as  a  body,  the  proprietors  of  that  province 
were  much  beloved ;  and  many  circumstances  contributed  to- 
render  it  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  France.  The  habus  of  the 
country  were  at  tliis  time  very  simple  and  uncorrupted,  and  the 
higher  orders  partook  of  the  same  character;  their  property  was 
seldom  v<iry  large,  (we  speak  with  reference  to  estates  in  other 
provinces)  and  much  subdivided  into  small  farms,  the  rent  of 
whicli  was  in  general  paid  in  kind  ;  their  houses  were  plain 
njoderately  furbished  country  residences,  seldom  adorned  with 
stately  gardens,  or  showy  pleasure  grounds  ;  their  habits  of  life 
v.ere  in  unison;  much  hospitality  and  good  cheer,  with  little 
magnilicence  or  taste,  the  gentlemen  devoted  to  the  chase  aiid 
rural  sports,  and  the  ladies  hardy  horse-wcaien.  From  all 
these  circumstances,  the  proprietor  lived  in  continual  and  daily 
relations  wjth  his  peasantry  ;  they  supplied  ins  table,  they  **  har- 
boured" his  game,  and  assisteil  him  in  the  chase  ;  thev  danced  in 
liis  court  on  Sundays,  and  were  often  joined  there  by  hiniself 
tnd  his  family.  On  the  oth»,T  hand  he  interested  himself  \i\ 
their  concerns,  he  shared  their  losses  and  their  gains,  he  advised 
with  them  as  to  the  management  of  their  stock,  he  was  present 
at  their  marriages^  and  partook  of  their  family  festivities*.    0\ix 

*  There  are  many  paits  of  this  description  vrhich  remind  us 
forcibly  of  tlie  beautiful  picture  of  th©  Wolmar  family  in  tiie 
J^ouTclle  Helots©.  .j^^,  ^j,  ,jm 

.,  ......  '    "     '  readers 
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readers  will  now  easily  conceive,  that  a  body  of  landed  pro- 
prietors living  in  such  a  manner  on  their  estates,  could  scarcely 
be  very  unpopular  ;  in  fact,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Scottish 
clansmen  to  their  chief,  would  not  be  injured  by  a  comparison 
with  the  courage  and  affection,  which  the  peasantry  testitied  in 
the  ensuing  war  to  all  those  of  the  nobility  who  remained  at 
their  posts  among  them. 

Ltsciire,  though  he  yielded  to  the  torrent,  has  not  to  answer 
for  tlie  imprudent  design  oteii'igration;  ar,  early  as  the  ytar  179I> 
he  had  been  a  member  of  a  most  important  association,  formed 
in  Poit>»u  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  a  counter  revolution.  It 
had  at  its  disposal  30,000  men,  and  would  have  been  imme- 
diately on  its  rising,  put  in  possession  of  Poictiers,  and  Ro- 
rhelle ;  it  was  in  correspondence  with  another  body  in  the 
south  of  France,  which  was  to  have  made  itself  master  of  the 
Lyons  road,  and  to  have  been  joined  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood  f.'oni  Savoy.  Hopes  so  fair  were  all  blighted  by  the 
precipitate  flight  of  the  king  from  Paris,  and  his  arrest  at  Va- 
renues.  Disappointed  in  their  main  object,  the  Poitevin  no- 
blesse in  an  ill-advised  mon»ent  determnied  to  emigrate ;  and 
Lescure  now  thought  it  right  to  foihnv  the  universal  example. 

in  the  prosecution  of   this    plan    the  newly-married  couple 
arrived  at    Paris,  accom])anied  by  M.  Bernard  de  Maiigny,  a 
friend  and  rela'ive  of  Lescure.     Marigny,  who   was  afterwards 
a  dislingui  hed  leader  ui  l.a  Vendee,  was  a  knight  of  St.  Louis, 
an  iifii.  er  in  the  na^y  of  great  reputation  ;  in  his  person  strong 
and  i)andsome,  in   manners  gay  and  courteous,  in  disposition 
very  obhgjng  and  enihusiastic  even  to  excess.     Madame  Les- 
cure  was  verv  soon  ad;  iltcd  to  the  presence  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  111  la  r  first  interview  she  received  a  request,  amount- 
ing to  an  order,  t  at  the  Marqi.is  should  give  up  his  intention 
of  emigiatihg,  and   remain  to  lender   services,  which  might  be 
more  nrvx^bsiiry  at  Pt'.ris.     The  request  v^as  an   honourable  one, 
as  it  im   i\ei'   the  iuiitst  c<)nhderic<-  in  his  honour  and  delicacy, 
as  well   a;i  the   highest  ofinK'ii   ol   his  courage  and  discretion  ; 
but  it  is  more  rem;irkab!e  in  its  terms,  as   indicating  thai  most 
forlorn  state,  to  which  a  tottering  throne  is  reduced,  when   the 
pretensions  <•.  its  h  icnds  ure  hardly  less  irksome  than  the  threats 
and  malice  of  its  avowed  enem  es;     Cest  un  ban  siijet,  said  the 
queen,  il  na  pas  d'ambilioit  ;  q'.i'il  reste.     Obedience  to    this 
order  Avas  afle.  ded  with  lio  small  risque  of  character,  especially 
as   a  decree  hjd   pa-std   only  two  days  before,   by  which  the 
estates  of  all  emigrants  were  confi'-cated  to  the  state.     Lescure's 
reply  vvob  conceived  in  the  spirit  ot  heroism. 

*'  I  should  be  base  in  my  o,\y;n^opir4on,  if  I  cipul^^vj^y^cr  for  an 
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Instant  between  my  reputation  and  my  duty.  I  ought  before  all 
things  to  obey  the  king  ;  perhaps  I  shall  suffer  for  so  doing,  but 
at  least  I  shall  have  no  reproaches  to  make  against  myself.  I 
esteem  those  who  have  emigrated  too  highly,  not  to  believe,  tlyit 
every  individual  among  them  would  do  as  I  do,  were  he  in  my 
place.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  slww,  that  if  I  remain  here,  it  is 
neither  from  fear,  nor  from  avarice,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  fight 
here,  as  much  as  they  there.  Jl"  I  have  no  opportunity  of  doing 
this,  and  my  orders  remain  for  ever  a  secret  from  the  public,  I 
shall  have  sacrificed  to  the  king  every  thing  even  to  my  honour, 
but  I  shall  have  done  no  more  than  my  duty." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  tone  of  the  antient  chivalry  of  France  ; 
had  such  feelings  been  iw  ail  her  nobility  at  that  time,  what  a 
world  of  sin  and  misery  niiglit  she  have  been  spared.  ' 

M.  de  Mariguy  at  the  request  of  Lescure  received  similar 
orders;  in  the  month  of  July  the  parents  of  Mndame  Lttx'ure, 
with  other  members  of  lier  family,  joined  them;  the  jevoUi- 
tionary  spirit  had  displayed  itself  in  the  Gironde,  and  their 
country  residence  was  no  longer  a  safe  retreat.  Paris  was  little 
better;  the  summer  had  passed  amidst  uncertainties  and  dangers, 
of  which  the  Marchioness  gives  a  most  lively  account.  At 
length  the  terrible  10th  of  August  burst  upon  them  as  a  thunder- 
cloud ;  the  same  deceitful  information,  which  threw  the  king  oflf 
his  guard,  prevented  Lescure  and  Mariguy  from  passing  the 
night  at  the  Thuilleries  ;  they  were  saved  from  that  promiscu- 
ous massacre,  for  a  more  lingering,  more  hojiourable  destiny. 
^Ve  pass  over  that  bloody  scene,  which  rendered  the  stay  of  the 
remaining  servants  of  the  king  in  Paris,  no  longer  of  any  avail, 
while,  under  the  appellation  of  Knights  of  the  Poignard,  they 
were  esposed  every  moment  to  the  misery  of  a  mock  trial,  and 
ignonnnious  execution,  or  the  speedier  violence  of  a  desperate 
mob.  Lescure,  therefore,  who  with  his  wife  and  family  had 
been  concealed  for  some  days,  determined  on  attempting  his 
escape  ;  but  this  was  no  easy  matter  to  accompIi;;h  ;  suspicion 
was  alive  to  every  departure,  the  barriers  of  the  city  could  not 
be  passed  without  passports,  which  could  only  be  procured  by 
favour,  and  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  party  applying  ;  the  slightest  demur  was  danger- 
ous, spits  vverc  ready  to  denounce,  and  a  ruthless  clamorous 
mob  \\as  open-mouthed  to  devour  at  once  the  unsuccessful  ap- 
plicant.    Such  were  the  blessed  first  fruits  of  equality. 

The  case  of  the  Lescurcs  was  hopeless  ;  but  at  this  critical 

moment  re-appeared  Thomassin  the  libertine  tutor  of  the  young 

JSIarquis;  he  had,  as  might  have  been  expected,  fished  ni  the 

troubled  waters  of  the   Revolution,  and   filled    the   offices  of 

■  comrtiissaFy  of  police)  and  captain  ©f  a-sebtion  ;  but  he  retained, 

^  what 
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MJiat  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  all  his  respect  and 
affection  for  his  admirable  pupil.  Thomassin  must  have  had 
Avhat  the  French  expressively  call  "  un  lion  natinel  ;"  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  address,  and  popular  talent;  he  determined  to 
save  the  family,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  object,  and  he  effected 
it.  Afier  numerous  adventures,  the  whole  party  arrived  in 
safety  at  l>escure's  house,  the  Chateau  de  Clisson. 

The  Chateau  de  Clisson  stands  in  that  part  of  Poitou,  which 
from  its  general  character  and  appearance  was  called  Le  Pays 
de  Bocase,  but  which  is  now  better  known  by  the  honourable 
Hame  of  La  Vendee,  The  tract  of  country  included  under  this 
term,  will  be  easily  seen  on  the  con^mon  maps,  if  a  line  be 
drawn  beginning  in  the  north  at  Angers,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Loire  to  Nantes,  and  Paimboeuf,  thence  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  almost  to  the  town  of  Sables  d'Qionne  ; 
from  this  point  eastwards  to  Partenay,  keeping  north  of  Lucon 
and  Fontenay  ;  and  from  Partenay  northward  by  Thouars,  and 
Doue,  till  it  arrives  again  at  Angers.  We  have  already  said 
something'  of  the  manners  and  political  feelings  of  the  inhabit- 
snls  of  this  tract,  it  \\\\\  be  sufficient  now  generally  to  remark, 
that  though  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  had  made  some 
small  progress  in  the  towns,  the  farmers  and  peasantry  were 
almost  to  a  man  royalists,  and  ardently  devoted  to  their  terri- 
torial loids.  The  face  of  the  country  was  not  less  adapted  to 
the  warfare,  which  was  soon  to  conunence.  An  inhabitant  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  its  interior,  not  the 
indolent  visitor  who  contents  himself  with  its  high  roads,  will 
Le  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  La  Vendee.  It  is  a  country 
of  numerous  hills,  high  and  steep  enough  to  be  obstacles  to  the 
traveller,  but  seldom  rising  to  mountains ;  between  these  of 
course  are  vallies,  and  in  each  valley  a  stream;  the  face  of  the 
country  very  woody,  but  this  appearance  created  not  so  much  by 
extensive  woods,  as  by  the  smallness  of  the  inclosures,  and  the 
quantity  of  trees  in  the  hedge-rows ;  these  hedge-rows,  like  those 
ill  Devonshire,  are  thick  and  high,  and  beneath  them,  and  often 
almost  over-canopied  by  branches,  are  innumerable  lands,  narrow, 
<ieep  and  rugged.  If  it  were  desired  to  conceive  a  country  in 
which  it  was  morally  certain  that  a  partizan  peasantry  well 
commanded  would  obtain  successes  over  a  stronger  army  of 
disciplined  troops,  we  know  not  what  addition  we  could  make 
to  the  picture  above  drawn  of  La  Vendee.  Without  large 
towns,  large  rivers,  canals,  or  high-roads,  without  any  spots, 
from  \Ahich  commanding  views  might  be  taken,  it  was  a  mere 
Jabyriiilh  of  lanes,  all  alike  in  appearance,  in  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  drag  artillery  or  baggage,  where  a  regular  cavalry  was 
wf  110  u.-*t?,  vhcre  every  thicket  was  an  ambush^  every  hedge  a 

*  protcctioij 
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protection  for  marksmen,  and  every  field  a  fortified  post.  Pur- 
suit was  fruitless,  retreat  was  uncertain  and  perilous,  and  Higijt 
almost  sure  destruction  ;  while  the  native  peasantry  glided,  like 
snakes  in  thickets,  through  their  narrow  lanes  to  the  prescribed 
places  of  assembly  ;  they  dispersed,  when  over-matched,  with- 
out danger ;  they  attacked  \\  lien  and  how  they  pleased,  and  if 
baffled  at  one  point,  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the 
lightr.ess  of  their  equipment  enabled  them  to  appear  at  another, 
Avhen  least  expected  by  their  astonished  and  dispuiied  ajitairo- 
nists.  In  peaceful  times,  when  the  lord  intended  to  hunt  the 
wolf,  the  boar,  or  the  stag,  the  minister  announced  it  after  ser- 
mon to  the  villagers ;  every  man  wiih  his  fowling-j)iece  joined 
the  rendezvous,  the  hunters  asL^igned  them  their  post;?,  whicli 
they  took  and  maintained  exactly  :  and  thus  in  some  measure 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  esseniials  of  military  discipline, 
before  the  niiserable  stale  of  then-  country  called  for  the  exeicise 
of  it. 

The  progress  of  the  Revolution  had  always  been  marked  in 
X^a  Vendee  with  jealousy  and  dislike  ;  wherever  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  inhabitants,  the  decrees  oftiie  Assembly  were  neu- 
tralized by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  put  in  force  ;  when 
the  national  guard  was  embodied  in  each  village,  the  Seigsieur 
was  chosen  commander  ;  when  the  olfice  of  mayor  was  estab- 
lished, the  seigneurs  were  in  most  instances  elected.  The 
decrees  respecting  the  clergy  were  not  so  ea-iiiy  obvuUed,  and 
they  excited  a  s[)irit  still  more  avowedly  hostile.  The  Cures  of 
La  Vendue  were,  almost  all  natives  of  the  country,  and  had 
earned  by  their  piety,  benevolence  and  i;i!nplicity,  the  warmest 
love  and  veneration  of  an  enthusia:.tic  and  religious  people  ;  as 
they  had  in  general  refused  to  take  the  new  coir-.titutional  oath, 
they  were  replaced  by  strangers.  This  was  not  submitted  to 
with  a  good  grace ;  the  churches  were  deserted,  and  the  non- 
juring  clergy  administered  the  mass  in  the  fields  and  woi^ds  ;  se- 
vere meusmes  were  attempted,  but  they  only  provoked  violent 
resistance,  the  peasants  assembled  with  arms  in  iheir  hands,  to 
hear  the  mass  in  the  fields,  ai-.d  defend  the  clergyman  administer- 
ing it.  The  step  to  insurrection  was  an  easy  one  ;  an  ignorant 
leader  presented  himself,  and  the  first  essay  was  soon  quelled, 
but  the  town  of  Bressuire  had  been  captured  by  ttie  insurgents; 
the  papers  of  the  district  *,  which  held  its  sittings  there,  were 

buined 


*  By  the  constitution  of  1791,  tlie  departments  of  France  were 
subdivided  into  districts  ;  but  the  term  is  more  coinraonly  u^ikI  in 
the  present  work  to  signify  the  body  of  commissioners,  or  ad- 

jn:ni--trators,. 
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burned,  and  ihe  commission  wliich  sat  om  the  prisoners,  thought 
it  prudent  to  treat  lliem  \\\i\\  great  lenity,  and  to  conciliate  a 
body,  which  it  was  well  seen  might  be  very  formidable  to  the 
•new  government. 

It  was  evident,  that  however  lliis  lirst  ebullition  had  been 
repressed,  there  needed  nothing  to  produce  a  more  serious  in- 
surrection, but  a  proper  leader,  and  any  single  act  of  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Both  very  shortly  presented 
themselves  ;  the  levy  of  300,000  men,  through  the  republic,  was 
the  signal  of  a  general  ferment ;  at  St.  Florent,  fa  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire,  between  Aucenls  and  Angers)  the  ballot 
was  fixed  for  the  10th  of  March,  and  the  yoimg  men  of  the 
vicinity  attended  with  a  determiiiation  not  to  submit ;  it  was  in 
vain,  that  persuasion  and  menace  were  employed  to  bring  them 
to  submission  ;  the  repubhcan  commandant  then  placed  a  piece 
of  artillery  loaded  in  front  of  them  ;  it  was  discharged  on  theni, 
and  fortunately  ^^ithout  effect,  but  in  an  instant  they  spruug 
upon  the  piece  and  mastered  it ;  the  civil  and  military  force  was 
driven  from  the  ground  in  triumph,  the  district-hotel  plundered, 
the  papers  burned,  and  the  public  chest  distributed  amOng  the 
victors.  With  most  astonishing  indifference,  or  thoughtless- 
ness, the  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  festival  and  rejoicing, 
and  they  dispersed  at  evening  without  a  single  anxious  considera- 
tion for  the  future. 

But  the  spirit  was  up,  and  a  leader  was  soon  found  to  sustain 
and  direct  it.  In  the  village  of  Pin  en  Manges,  but  a  few  miles 
north  of  Beaupreau,  lived  Jacques  CatheUneau,  in  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  pedlar  in  woollen  goods,  yet  one  of  the  most 
respected  peasants  of  the  Canton.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
liisiory,  when  he  mixed  on  equal  terms  with  men  of  a  rank  so 
superior  to  his  own,  he  is  thus  described  by  the  Marchioness  ; 

,.  **  Never,"  say  she,  "  was  a  man  of  sweeter  temper,  of  more  mo- 
desty, or  purer  uiorahty.  Every  one  paid  him  so  much  the  more 
attention,  as  he  demanded  the  less  of  it ;  and  placed  himself  al- 
ways in  the  lowest  situations.  He  had  an  extraordinary  share  of 
intelligence,  an  eloquence  that  carried  one  away  with  him,  and  in- 
stinctive talents  for  war,  and  miltary  command.  The  peasants 
adored  him,  and  treated  him  with  uncommon  respect.  His  repu- 
tation for  piety  and  regularity  of  morals  had  been  long  so  esta- 
blished,   that  the  soldiei-s   called   him  the  Saint  of  Anjou,  and 


ministrators,  who  v/ere  charged  by  the  Republic  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  subdivision.  Their  authority,  iis  it 
regarded  tliemiliUiry  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  var^'mg  a.nd 

ill-dfefincd:  '  ■    .      '     ■  ; 
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jflaced  themselves  near  him,  vvliere  they  could,  in  battle,  believing 
that  no  one  could  be  hurt  near  so  good  a  raan." 

Cathelineau,  with  such  a  character,  is  described  asemployed  in 
the  homely  occupation  of  kneading  his  own  loaf,  when  the  news 
of  the  affair  of  St.   Florent  reached    him.     He   foresaw,  in  a 
moment,  the  sufferings  that  impended  from   the   fury  of  an   in- 
sulted government,  and  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen  in  resisting   that  fury.     Without  a   minute's 
delay,  in  spite  of  the  intreaties  of  his  wife,  he  left  his  cottage, 
and  assembled  the  inhabitants ;  in  an  adtlress,  fuil  of  warmth 
and  gallantry,  he  set  before  them  all  that  they  were   to  expect 
of  punishment;  and  he  urged  them  to  take,  while  it  was  yet  in 
their  power,  the  only  means  of  avoiding  it.     A  body  of  tuentj 
youths  seized  their  arms,  and  swore  to  follow  him  ;  with  this 
handful  the  intrepid  Cathelineau  repaired  to  the  adjoining  village 
of  la  Poiievinicre  ;  here  his  little  baud  swelled   to  an  hundred, 
and  growing  as  he  moved  forwards,  he  fell  upon  Tallais,  a  re« 
publican  post,  where  was  a  piece  of  artillery.     His  attack  was 
successful  ;  besides  j)risoners,  arms,  and  horses,  the  insurgents 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  cannon,  which  they  immediately 
christened  the  Missionary.     Emboldened  by  this  success,  Ca- 
thelineau marched  the  same  day  to  Chemill^,  a  place  of  more 
importance,  wheie  was  a  force  of  200  men,  and  thret  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  his  success  here  was  as  decisive.  As  early  as  t!ie  14th  of 
March,  he  was  joined  by  two  more  bodies  of  insurgents,  under 
the  guidance!  of  Foret,  a  peasant,  and  Stoflet,  a  game-keeper ; 
and  the  very  same  day  he  carried    the  town  of  ChoHet,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  places  in  the  district,  defended   by  a  gar- 
rison of  500  men.     This  was  a  most  prolitable  success,  as  it 
supplied  him  with  money,  ammunition,  and  arms. 

VVe  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  commencement 
of  this  fo!  midable  insurrection,  because  we  think  it  puts  it,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  war  in  La  Vendee 
was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  popular  feeling,  set  on  foot 
Ly  no  influence,  and  fomented  by  no  intrigues  of  the  higher 
classes.  Not  that  we  would  have  it  supp9sed  to  be  our  opinion, 
that  the  gentry  would  have  been  to  blame  in  exciting  any  resist- 
ance to  the  illegal  government  then  oppressing  them,  unless 
such  resistance  weie  plainly  desperate;  but  in  points  of  history 
it  is  always  important  to  arrive  at  the  truth  for  truth's  sake ;  and 
we  cannot  readily  consent,  that  these  poor  villagers,  who  trust- 
ing to  their  own  honest  nnpulses,  and  arming  themselves  for  con- 
science s;:ke,  did  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  re-establishm£nt 
of  their  throne  and  altars,  should  lose  their  only  reward  on 
earth,  the  honour  of  originating  the  enterprise.    It  is  abundantly 

clear 
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clear  tlie'n,  tliat  in  the  beginning  the  gentry  had  no  share ;  the 
peasants  very  soou,  indeed;,  sought  their  countenaHce,  and  sub- 
mitted to  their  guidance  ;  and  shortly  after  Easter,  M.  M.  Char- 
re  tie,  Boncharsip,  and  d'Eibec,  and  others,  m  ere  at  the  head  of 
ilifferent  bodies  of  partisans;,  acting  with  little  concert  in  various 
parts  of  La  Vendee. 

In  the  mean  time  the  family  of  Clisson  lived  in  profound  in- 
activity and  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  in  the  country  round 
them.  It  wa?  now  a  numerous  household,  for  friends  of  all 
ai'es  and  descriptions  had  sought  an  asylnm  at  the  cbateau*. 
i\mong  its  guests  was  Henri  de  ia  Rochejaqnekin,  a  man  per- 
fjaps  the  most  perfectly  interesting^,  as  a  partisan  leader,  that  we 
ever  read  oF.  He  was  then  only  twentj'  years  of  age.,  wkh  all 
the  timidity  of  manners  that  results  trom  modesty  of  chaiticter, 
and  little  intercourse  witli  the  world.  His  person  might  have 
adorned  the  hero  of  a  rouiajice,  and  he  excelled  in  all  tlje  excr- 
ci.'tcs  that  demand  bodily  strength  or  agility.  Although  in  many 
Teapecls  of  a  nalnre  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  cool  and  reserved 
-Le6cur<?,  their  frier.dship  was  of  the  most  intimate  and  uninter- 
Tupled  kind  ;  and  a  perfect  agreement  on  the  momentous  ques- 
tions of  the  times  only  served  to  bind  them  more  closely  ti>  each 
other.  They  were  both  too  wise  not  to  foresee,  and  too  brave 
and  loyal  not  to  be  interested  in^,  all  that  was  passing  around 
lifem  ;  they  had  both  too  determined  on  the  parts  they  were  to 
2ct ;  but  Lescure's  pnidence  controlled  his  friend's  warmth^  and 
they  ren)atned  in  quiet,  till  the  character  and  consistency  of  the 
insurrection  was  somewhat  better  ascertained.  JLet  them  rH)t 
ht  accused  in  this  of  a  selfish  or  temporising  policy;  in  a  good 
cause  never  were  men  who  sacrificed  more  freely  all  that  human 
nature  most  characterised  ;  but  to  hurry  a  devoted  tenantry  intf> 
a  war,  in  which,  if  they  failed,  they  were  sure  to  lose  every 
thing,  would  have  been  not  merely  impolicy,  but  a  wicked 
caielessness  of  ihose  who  trusted  every  thing  to  their  guidance.  ' 

Long,  however,  it  was  not  allowed  them  to  remain  in  peace  |- 
as  the  insurrection  became  more  formidable,  the  suspicions  of 
the  republican  magistrates  became  more  alive  ;  Leseure  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  quiet,  studious  man,  Mho  did  not  bosjr 
hnnself  in  politics,   but  llochejaquclein  was  of  a  character  that 

*  "  In  the  preceding  October,  the  Marchioness  had  lahi  in  of  a 
daughter;  in  other  times,"  says  she,  *' I  should  have  nursed  her 
myself,  but  I  saw  that  sooner  cr  later  the  Revolution  would  reach 
ti^5  and  I  determined  to  be  in  a  condition  to  follow  M.  Lescure 
through  all  vicissitudes;  to  prison,  if  he  was  arrested,  or  to  i)vi 
war,  in  which  he  hod  determined  to  take  part,  if  ..it  should  break 
•ut.  I  therci'oi'e  took  a  nurse  for  my  chikl,."  uj  v  -  " 
i  occasioned 
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occasioned  them  more  imeasinf  ss  ;  twice  a  body  of  gen  d'avmei  ie 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bress?uire,  had  been  sent  to  the 
chateau  to  search  for  horses,  arms,  and  ammmiitio\i,  and  upon 
the  latter  occasion  those  of  Rochejaqnelein,  were  particnlari^r 
demanded,  and  he  was  specially  named  as  a  suspected  person. 
Just  at  this  time,  and  when  too  he  fonnd  himself  comprised  hi 
the  ballot  for  the  new  levy  of  troops,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
his  aunt  to  enqiure  for  Iiis  safety.  The  messenger  was  a  young 
man,  one  of  his  own  tenants,  an  enthusiastic  royalist,  fnll  of 
the  successes  of  the  insurgents ;  he  urged  his  young  lord  to  join 
his  tenantry  ;  ''  Come  with  us,"  said  he,  "  the  whole  couniry 
iongs  for  you  and  will  obey  you."  He  detern,ined  instantly  tt> 
accept  the  invitation.  Lescuic  %voitld  have  accompanied  him, 
but  as  his  depasture  would  have  involved  the  certain  arrest  of 
his  whole  family,  he  was  reluctantly  induced  to  give  up  his  de- 
sign ;  Kochejaquelein  departed  that  very  night  across  tlie  coun- 
try, guided  by  the  young  peasant,  to  the  chateau  St.  Aubin. 

In  a  very  few  days  the  chateau  de  Ciisson  was  visited  a 
third  time  by  the  gendarmerie,  and  their  object  now  was  the 
arrest  of  the  wholi  family  of  Lescisre,  witlj  one  or  two  of 
his  guests,  by  name  included  in  the  order  ;  they  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Brcssuire;  and  the  Marciiioness,  father,  and  mother, 
with  Marigny,  determined  to  participate  in  their  fortunes. 
Amongst  all  the  afflicting  and  shocking  examples  which  the 
French  revolution  presents,  the  disciples  of  that  faith  which  de- 
light to  believe  well  of  human  nature,  will  still  lind  many  consol- 
ing instances  of  Inunan  benevolence  and  susceptibility^  where 
they  might  have  been  least  expected.  The  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Lescures  will  furnish  us  with  many  such,  it  ap« 
peared  that  the  order  was  ten  da\s  old,  but  the  gen  d'annes  of 
the  country  had  been  found  reluct;\nt  to  execute  it  against  ti 
household  so  beloved  and  respected  ;  even  the  body  of  strangers 
■who  had  now  seized  their  persons  were  moved  by  the  generous  self- 
devotion  in  some,  asid  the  courage  of  all,  which  they  ixitnesscd  ; 
they  relaxed  from  their  suily  mood,  granted  every  indulgence  in 
their  power,  and  promised  to  do  every  thing  for  their  comfort 
and  security  when  they  had  lodged  them  in  custody  in  Bressuire. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  representations  they  made, 
joined  to  the  general  good  estimation  in  which  the  family  was 
held,  and  the  want  of  positive  proof  against  Lescure,  were  the 
means  of  preserving  their  lives.  Very  few  of  those,  \\ho  hud 
been  arrested  in  a  similar  manner,  escaped  the  guillotine,  or  the 
fusillade  ;  while  they  were  placed  hi  the  house,  and  under  tiie 
custody  of  a  municipal  officer,  who  in  more  peaceable  times 
had  supplied  the  chateau  with  its  grocery.  Here  for  a  time  we 
will  leave  them  contiued  in  two  Uttle  chambers,  in  anxious  igno- 
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ranee  of  the  fate  of  their  dearest  friends  and  fellow  partisans  in 
the  same  cause,  and  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  what  might 
be  determined  with  regard  to  themselves.  The  Marchioness 
mentions  a  body  of  2500  men  marching  under  her  windows  to 
the  attack  of  the  insurgents,  and  singing,  in  chorus,  as  they 
marched,  the  Marseillois  Hymn  ;  we  can  easily  imagine  with 
her,  that  the  sight  and  the  sound  together  was  to  her^  under  all 
circuaistjnces,  awfully  terrible  and  imposing. 

Rochejaquelein  arrived  among  the  insurgents  in  time  to  wit- 
ness their  total  defeat  and  dispersion  ;  Cathelineau,  Stoflet,  Bon- 
champ  d'Elbee,  all  the  chiefs  were  in  despair ;  but  hk  arrival 
electrified  the  pea'^antry ;  he  was  soon  surrounled  by  a  multi- 
tude, who  implored  him  to  be  their  chief,  and  promised  him  an 
obedient  army  of  10,000  men  by  the  next  day.  It  was  impos- 
aible  to  resist  their  solicitations,  and  by  the  morrow  the  number 
was  nearly  compleated  ;  a  brave  and  faithful,  but  an  ignorant 
and  unarmed  body ;  sixty  pounds  of  posvder  was  all  their  ammu- 
nition. The  few  words  which  this  young  hero  addressed  to 
them,  on  putting  himself  at  their  head,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten while  France  has  a  language  or  a  loyaLheart  within  her — > 
*'  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  if  my  father  were  here,  you  would  have 
conhdence  in  him  ;  for  me,  1  am  but  a  child,  yet  by  my  courage 
I  will  shew  myseU  worthy  to  lead  you.  If  I  go  on,  follow  me; 
if  1  fall  back,  kill  me  ;  if  I  die,  avenge  me."  We  will  venture 
to  say,  that  all  history  does  not  present  a  more  eloquent,  or  irre- 
sistible address,  on  sucli  an  occasion,  than  the  original  of  that" 
which  we  have  just  translated. 

Thus  a  mere  boy  of  twenty  years  was,  by  peculiarity  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  zealous  affection  which,  even  at  that  age, 
he  had  inspired,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  small  army.  When 
we  consider  what  young  men  usually  are  at  twenty,  how  un- 
formed, un'^teady,  and  opiuionative,  such  a  fact  alone  is  enough 
to  impress  us  witli  a  high  idea  of  Rochejaquelein.  His  conduct 
was  wliat  might  be  expected  from  the  union  of  such  a  character 
with  such  youth ;  rapid,  chivalrous,  and  able,  but  with  more  in 
it  of  the  partisan  leader  than  the  commander  of  an  army.  He 
aiarched  nnmediately  to  Les  Aubiers,  which  the  Blues  (for  so 
the  Republican  tjoops  were  nicknamed  by  the  Ro)alists)  had  oc- 
cupied the  evening  before.  The  peasants  crept  behind  the 
hedges  all  round  the  village,  v\hiie  Rochejaquelein,  with  a  few 
goo(<  marksmen,  glided  into  a  garden,  close  to  the  place  where 
the  Blues  were  assviinbled.  He  shot  with  great  certainty,  his 
men  constantly  supplied  him  uiih  loaded  musquets,  and  he  did 
great  execution  among  them.  This  unseen,  yet  elFicaciou?  at- 
tack, both  irritated  and  astouisheti  the  Blues  ;  they  made  a  inove- 
nieut  to  gam  an  open  space,  and  Rochejaqueleio  shouted  in*- 

stanllv. 
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siantly;  "  they  fly,  they  fly ;"  liis  men  believed  him  ;  with  loud 
cries  of  Vive  le  Roi,  they  rushed  on  every  side  from  their  co- 
verts, and  so  completely  affrighted  the  Blues,  that  they  fled  in 
panic  and  disorder  without  resistance,  abandoned  their  artillery, 
and  were  pursued  with  considerable  loss  to  within  half  a  league 
of  Bressuire. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  the  Vendean  attacks  ;  there  was 
little  of  skill  or  experience,  technically  speaking,  either  in  the 
generals  or  the  soldiery  ;  their  main  endeavour  was  to  creep  as 
near  to  their  enemy  as  possible  without  being  seen,  to  pour  iu 
unexpected  discharges  of  musquetry  upon  him,  and  on  the 
slightest  wavering  in  his  line  to  rush  in  with  loud  cries,  and  an 
almost  irresistible  impetuosity.  Their  first  object  was  always  to 
master  the  artillery ;  and  they  had  none  of  the  nice  points  of 
honour  which  we  are  informed  prevail  at  present  iu  disciplined 
armies.  Vendeans  made  no  scruple  of  avoiding  unprofitahle 
danger;  as  they  saw  the  port-fire  applied  to  the  touch-hole, 
they  fell  on  their  faces ;  when  the  piece  was  discharged,  they 
fell  on  their  faces ;  when  the  piece  was  discharged,  they  rushed 
on  toward  it;  if  at  too  great  a  distance  to  reach  it  before  it  was 
again  loaded,  they  repeated  the  same  manoeuvre  ;  till  they  could 
come  hand  to  hand  with  the  artillerymen.  For  such  warfare 
Rochejaquelein  was  born  to  be  an  invincible  general ;  the  officers 
were  obliged  to  be  always  in  advance,  and  constantly  engaged 
in  personal  combats ;  and  this  was  Rochejaquelein's  delight ;  in 
the  council,  or  in  garrison,  he  was  listless,  and  inactive,but  in  the 
field,  and  sword  in  hand,  it  is  clear  that  he  felt  an  animal  plea-' 
sure,  which  seems  almost  unaccountable  in  an  affectionate  and 
merciful  man.  After  the  successful  combat  of  Les  Aubiers, 
his  first  care  was  for  the  cause,  rather  than  his  imprisoned 
friends  at  Bressuire  ;  he  replaced,  on  a  respectable  footing,  the 
army  under  M.  M.  de  Bonchamp  and  d'Elbee;  he  inspired  a 
new  ardour  into  the  peasantry  around,  the  Blues  were  beaten  in 
all  directions;  Challet,  Chemille,  Vihiers,  and  all  the  towns 
which  had  been  abandoned,  were  retaken ;  and  every  thing  was 
prepared  to  secure  the  fall  of  Bressuire. 

This  was  an  awful  and  an  anxious  time  for  the  Royalists  im- 
prisoned in  that  town;  ill  successs  made  the  troops,  especially 
the  Marseillois,  more  than  commonly  sanguinary;  they  de- 
manded a  general  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  Marchio- 
ness saw  some  unhappy  peasants  led  out  of  the  town  to  be  sabred 
in  cold  blood.  From  men  of  such  savage  ferocity  real  courage 
was  not  to  be  expected  ;  their  panic  momentarily  increased,  as 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Royalists  became  mere  con- 
firmed j  Quetineau,  tliejr  g,eneral,  could  preserve  no  dicipline 
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among  lliem/  Tiis  cavalry  Sa^ed  pot  reconnoitre  ;  and  at  ^engthj^ 
Hioiigli  at  the  head'of  oODO  meli/he  evacuated  Bressuire  iis 
great  confusion,  abandoning  his  military  chest,  ammuuition,  and 
.cofours.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  followed  the  army;  for 
on  two  occasions  royalist  prisoners  had  been  murdered  in  the 
iown,  and  there  was  a  general  apprehension  that,  in  the  hour  of 
succ'es.'?,  a  fearful  retribution"  would  be  exacted.  Of  course  the 
l^escures  were  free,  audit  is  some  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the.  Marquis  was  held,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  petl- 
tiomtSj.  \\!io  desired  to  be  allowed  an  asylum  at  the  Chateau  de 
^lisson.'  It  was  freely  accorded  to  all  vvho  asked  ;  and  Lescure^ 
retyn:e<l  in  peace  and  safety  to  the  home  he  had  quitted  with 
stich  different  expectations. 

■    His  first  thoughts  were  how  to  profit  by  the  present  conster- 
nation of  the  Blues,  and  to  secure  Bressuire,  especially  as  a  ru- 
MM)ur  began  to  spiead,  that  the  Royalists  had  changed  thcii  di- 
rection for  some  other  object.     He  had  suffered  too  much  men- 
tally, by  his  former  delay,  to  brook  another  moment's  hesitation; 
^e  revealed  his  determination  to  Murigny,  and  the  Abb^  Deses- 
jsarts,  a  gallant  man,  better  known  afterwards  by  the   name  of, 
Le  Chevalier,  and  his  wife  :  but  he  feared  to  acquaint  her  pa-:, 
rents  jf  with  the  same  loyal  wishes  as  their  children,  they  had  the 
.same   luicaiculating  ardour  which   youth  inspires,  and  Lescure 
shrunk  from. the  remonstrances,  which  he  was  deteiniined  not- 
to  yitid  ,to.     In  a  house  full  of  refugee  republicans,  these  four  , 
afisembled  in  a  small  room  ;  the  gentlemen  arranged  their  plans, 
and  put  their  arms  in  order,  while  the  Marchioness  w  as  busied 
in  UKiking  v\hite  cockades.     Marigny  and  Lescure  departed,  at. 
iidoi) ;  but  they  had  not  been  long  absent,  when  they  ieturnpd 
on  a  gallop  with.Rochejaqu^lein,  and  three. cavaliers;   Bressuire 
liad  been  taken  possession  of,  and  he  flew  ^t9  his  dear  frieijds ; 
all  was  joy  and  astonisiiment  in  the  chateau;  astonishment  in 
th^^ refugees  to  find  the  nature  of  the  asylum  they  had   cliosen, 
and  joy,  triumphant  joy,  on  the  part  oT  the  family.     All  fear, 
all  doubt,  ail  calculation  of  consequences  seemed  to  be  at  end,  , 
Rochtjaqnelein  inspired  alT hearts  with  his  own  feelings.     Wheii  : 
he  spoke  of  tho irresistible  gallantry  of  ids  followers  '■,.''  for  nie,'*  _ 
savs  the   Marchioness,  •'^1  abandoned  myself  to  hopcj  like   a  ' 
child  ;"  her  mother  declared  it  to  be  no  longer  a  time  to  Tiesi- 
tait?7  ^'^^"s^fd  it  was  every  gentlen^an's   duty  to   take   up  arms, 
Irxvi"!!*  detefrniiied  thatt^scure  should  return  immediately^  with 
Li's  fiiend   aiid  Toresticr,  \\h6  is  nOw  first  brought  bcToi%;,btfr  \ 
notice,  to  Hressuii;^  I9  b4,i"U"d^Liced  to  (be  Royalist  o^fficcrs >  ; 
that    Donnisban,  Mi'nignyi,  aud  .Desessarts,  should  follow  the  ^, 

next  morning  ;  while  the  M^ndiiuuess  aiid  Uer..ij^o^\»?*>i  ^'^^^  ,^1'^  r„ 
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females  and  aged  of  the  faniily,  slioukl  be  estabJisJied  at  a  cha- 
teau, a  few  miles  short  of  Chatillon,  in  ihe  very  CGuUe  of  the 
Royalist  eountry. 

The  route  of  the  ladles  lay  through  Bressuire;  with  whiit  dif- 
ferent feelings  did  they  now  make  their  second  entry  ii>to  it,  and 
what  a  different  scene  did  it  present.    It  was  occupied  by  a  force 
amounting  to  20,000  men,  a  victorious  and  timiultuous  peasan- 
try, transported  with  their  successes,  and  believing    themselves 
invincible.     The   Marchioness  draws  an  interesting  picture  of 
them  ;!t  this  moment.     The  horrid  barbarities  of  the  Republi- 
can generals,  and  the  protraction  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  they 
endured  so  mucj],  was  not  without  its  demoralizing  effect,   in 
process  of  time,  on  the  Vei>dean  troops;  but  she  asserts,  at  this 
moment,  and  we  believe  v\ith  perfect   truth,  that   their  bravery 
and  enthusiasm  had   not  destroyed  their  natural  good  humour : 
they  committed  neither  cruelties   nor  excesses;  tluy  were  very 
superstitious  and  unenlightened,  but  very  warm  and  sincere  in 
their  religion,     in  the  evening  she  was  surprised  to  find  all  the 
soldiers  quartered  in  the  house  in  which  she  was,  assemble   to 
repeat  on  their  knees  the  cliaplet  *,  which  one  of  the  party  led 
in  a  loud  voice ;  and  she  found  that  this   was   regularly  done 
three  times  a  day.     Their  superstition  exhibited  it-self  in  a  thou- 
sand strange  beliefs ;  not  the  least  amusing  or  useful  v»  as  the  re- 
verence with  which   they  regarded  a  twelve  pounder,  taken  at 
Challet,  they   had   given  the   name  of  Maria- Jeanne,  and   at- 
tached to  it  some  notions  of  a  miraculous  po'ver,  and  consideiotl 
it  a  sure  palladium  of  victory.    The  Marchioness  was  conducted 
by  a  crowd  of  soldiers  to  see  Marie- Jeanne ;  she  found  it  dres- 
sed with  ribbands  and  flowers;  the  peasants  embraced  it,  and  at 
their  request  she  did  the  same. 

Ai  this  point  of  her  history,  the  Marchioness  pauses  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  separate  armies  which  were  now  on  foot, 
and  acting  with  more  or  less  concert  in  the  insurgeiU  pr..viuces. 
'iliey  form  altogether  a  considerable  force,  and  might  well  have 
given  alarm  to  the  unsettled  government  at  Pans ;  it  seems  now 
extiemely  probable,  that  had  their  real  strength  and  character 
been  known  in  this  country,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  continental 
powers,  their  final  6ubjug:4tiun  might  never  have  been  effected. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  out  the  sketch  which  is  here  given 


*  We  have  not  attempted  to  translate  this  word  ;  our  readers  will 
of  course  know  that  it  signifies  a  string  of  beads ;  every  tenth 
bead  larger  than  the  rest :  that  an  Ave  Marla^is  said  for  eacli  of  the 
sinallex-  beads,  and  a  Pater  Nostev  for  tlie  tenth.  An  admirable 
mode  of  recalling  or  fixing  attention  when  dissipated  bv  such  an 
unmeaning  repetition  of  the  same  prayer. 
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of  their  Strengtli  and  positions.  But  it  will  be  interesting  to  ow 
readers,  we  imagine,  and  moie  within  the  limits  and  the  purpose 
of  ow  present  remarks,  to  give  some  short  account  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  principal  leaders,  and  of  the  constitution  and  re- 
gulations of  the  army. 

Bonchamp,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Anjou,  was  a  man 
who  had  served  with  rt  putatmn  in  the  French  armies  in  India, 
and  who  was  considered  as  the  best  informed  in  the  mechanism 
of  war  of  all  the  Vendean  chiefs  ;  his  troops  were  the  best  d:s- 
ciplined,  but  his  merits  were  not  confined  to  this  :  no  one  ever 
disputed  his  valour  and  general  ability,  his  freedom  from  all  anv 
biiion  or  pretensions,  his  sweet  disposition  and  affable  character  ; 
he  wanted,  however,  what  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  war  was  of  infinite  importance — personal  good  fortune;  for 
he  seldom  went  into  action  without  a  wound,  and  of  course  his 
troops  were  often  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  presence. 

M.  D'Elbee  was  at  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  grand 
army;  a  retired  snb-lieutenant,  with  feelings  on  religion  amount- 
ing almost  to  fanaticism,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  and  in  scenes 
of  personal  danger  extraordinarily  calm  and  self-possessed ;  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  no  great  abilities,  and  he  had  a  petty  ambition 
which  on  a  subsequent  occasion  was  very  injurious  to  the  general 
interest ;  his  religion,  though  at  the  bottom  sincere,  was  in  ap- 
pearance often  ostentatious  and  ridiculous  ;  insonmch  so,  that 
pious  and  devout  as  the  peasantry  were,  his  sermons  and  exhor- 
tations to  them  were  often  repaid  by  a  smile  only,  and  he  earned 
from  them  among  the  troops  the  nickname  of  General  Provi- 
dence. 

Stoflet  was  of  a  different  character ;  a  native  of  Alsace,  who 
had  served  in  a  Swiss  regiment.  His  origin  and  employment 
were  low,  and  his  character  was  congenial  with  them.  He  was 
severe,  and  even  brutal,  yet  the  troops,  who  did  not  love  him, 
obeyed  liim  sciu[)ulousiy ;  and  tiiis  circumstance,  united  with 
his  inlelliuence,  activity,  and  courage,  rendered  hini  a  serviceable 
officer  to  tlie  leading  generals.  He  headed  the  parishes  of  which 
^Jaulevrier  might  be  considered  the  centre. 

Of  Caihelineau,  who  led  the  insurgents  from  the  country  around 
his  native  village,  and  whom  the  wisdom  of  the  council  early 
called  to  the  chief  command,  as  well  as  of  Rochejaqiielein,  sur- 
named  the  Intrepid,  who  commanded  the  troops  from  Chatillon, 
Hud  its  environ",  we  have  already  given  an  ample  account.  We 
might  say  the  same  with  regard  to  Lescure,  but  we  partake  in 
some  measure  of  the  pardonable  fondness  with  which  his  wife 
dwells  on  his  character  ;  and  as  he  displayed  new  qualifications, 
or  perhaps,  to  spcaL  more  correctly,  developed  more  fully  those 
which  Iiad  been  latent  in  him,   in  the  new   scenes  to  which  he 
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was  called,  we  will  venture  to  add  a  few  touches  to  the  picture 
we  have  before  drawn  of  iiini.  There  was  nothing  in  Lescure 
of  the  popular  and  dazzling  kind,  of  Vv'hich  his  cousin  Roche- 
jaquelein  had  so  much  ;  he  was  grave,  calculating,  and  cool  even 
to  coldness ;  in  council  he  was  considered  pertinacious,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  took  up  no  opinion  lightly  ;  and  he  had  some 
reason  to  be  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  for  he  was  without 
contest  the  most  scientific  and  well-read  officer  in  the  army  ; 
his  humanity  had  something  in  it  (says  his  wife)  almost  angelic 
and  miraculous ;  and  she  has  reason  to  speak  in  these  terms  of 
it,  if  it  be  true,  that  during  the  whole  war,  in  which  the  generals 
were  almost  daily  engaged  in  personal  combat,  not  an  individual 
ever  perished  by  his  hand.  As  Rochejaquelein  delighted  in  the 
fever  and  fury  of  actual  engagement,  so  the  mild  and  domestic 
Lescure  seems  to  have  hated  and  revolted  from  it.  No  barba- 
rities exercised  by  the  republicans  could  ever  induce  him  to  sanc- 
tion reprisals  by  the  royalists ;  and  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
was  ever  seen  in  a  passion,  or  heard  to  swear,  was  when  his  sol- 
diers sabred  behind  his  back  a  man  who  had  attempted  to  shoot 
him,  and  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  led  to  the  rear  as  a  prisoner. 
The  army  adored  him.  As  Calhelineau  was  called  the  saint  of 
Anjou,  so  he  received  the  appellation  of  the  saint  of  Poitou ;  and 
his  memory  still  lives,  unsullied  by  any  stain,  and  unobliterated 
by  the  hand  of  time,  m  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Well 
might  his  wife  be  proud  of  such  a  husband ;  a  man  who,  more 
than  any  other  in  this  eventful  period,  reminds  us  of  the  heroic 
liord  Falkland,  as  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Clarendon. 

The  Marchioness  had  another  precious  stake  in  the  war,  her 
father,  the  Marquis  de  Donnissan,  though  an  old  soldier,  not 
being  a  native  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  or  a  proprietor  in  them, 
did  not  assume  any  particular  command  in  the  army,  or  fill  any 
ostensible  post ;  he  wa-i  niodest  and  unassuming,  but  his  talents 
and  knowledge  gave  him  a  weighty  voice  in  the  council.  He 
never  participated  in  the  fond  hopes  which  the  majority  enter- 
tained, and  seems  to  have  foreseen  from  the  commencement  what 
must  be  the  issue  of  the  contest.  He  had  the  greater  merit  in 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  cause  de- 
spaired of  for  his  conscience  sake. 

Marigny  commanded  the  artillery,  an  able,  an  active,  and  a 
skilful  officer,  but  he  injured  the  cause  by  his  cruelty  to  the  con- 
quered ;  he  led  the  way  to  all  savage  reprisals  from  principle,  and 
he  conduced  to  give  the  army  a  character,  which  on  one  memo, 
rable  occasion  mainly  conduced  to  its  total  overthrow. 

Others  there  were,  and  many,  and  of  great  talent,  who  had  no 
determined  post,  or  rank,  aad  who  yet,  as  occasion  required, 
exerted  their  authority,  and  \vere  obeyed.     In  such  an  army  in- 
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deed,  merit,  and  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery,  gave  rank  and 
consideration  :  and  liable  as  all  this  system  was  to  misconception 
and  disputes,  yet  for  some  time  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  supplied 
the  place  of  gradation  and  authority.  The  constant  succession 
too  of  battles  and  inarches  kept  minds  too  busy  for  ambition  or 
intrigue.  The  saine  circumstances  too  abolished  far  more  eft'ec- 
tualiy  tlian  republican  decrees,  all  distinctions  of  civil  rank  ;  the 
tradesuian,  the  peasant,  and  the  gentleman,  were  all  brothers  in 
arms;  they  ran  the  same  dangers,  lived  '.he  same  life,  sustained 
the  same  hardships,^  and  talked  on  the  same  one  interesting 
subject. 

There  were  circumstances  in  the  discipline,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  of  the  army  very  remaikable:  the  domestic  fondnesses  of  tlie 
peasantry  prevailed  over  all  the  pressure  of  the  times.     Nothing 
could  keep  them  embodied  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  ;  the 
battle  lost  or  gained,  the  enterprise  successfid  or  foiled,  for  which 
they  had  assembled,  they  returned  to  their  farms  and  cottages. 
Tlie  chiefs  remained  with  a  iew  deserters  or  stragglers  from  other 
provinces,  but  when  a  new  design  was  in  agitation,  or  a  new 
danger  threatened,   the  army  was  re-assembled  as  quickly  as  it 
had  dispersed.     I'he  requisition  was  sent  round  to  the  parishes, 
the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  following  notice  was  read  to  the  in- 
habitants : — "  In  the  holy  name  of  God,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
such  or  such  a  parish  is  invited  to  send  the  largest  number  of 
men  possible  to  such  a  place,  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour — 
the  soldiers  will  bring  their  provisions."     Such  a  requisition  was 
not  slowly  obeyed  ;  in  addition  to  the  victuals  which  each  man 
brought  with  him,  the  chiefs  prepared  a  general  stock,   ^hich 
they  raised  from  the  estates  of  the  gentry,  the  noblesse,  and  the 
emigres:  to  this    voluntary  contributions  from   the   zeal   of  all 
classes  made  very  large  additions.     The  army  moved  without 
baggage,  waggons,  or  tents,  but  care  was  taken  in  the  providing 
hospitals.  The  town  of  St.  Laurent  on  the  Peore  was  appointed 
for  the  reception  of  the  wounded,  both  royalists  and  republicans  ; 
its  situation  is  central,  but  probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  selec- 
tion was  to  be  foimd  in  its  having  become  the  retreat  of  a  sister- 
hood of  religious  women,  who  were  devoted  by  the  rules  of  their 
order  to  the  attendance  on  their  sick  fellow-creatures.     These 
communities  are  among  the  bright  and  redeeming  ordinances  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  enlightened  discrimination 
of  revolutionary  reform  had  swept  it  away  with  other  less  blame- 
less institutions. 

The  discipline  of  the  army  in  the  field  was  very  imperfect,  as 
might  be  expected  :  nothing  could  induce  them  to  eubmit  to  the 
duties  of  the  sentinel,  or  picquet :  this  fell  on  the  officers.  There 
was  no  aU€ti)pl  made  to  regiment  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  au  expe-^ 
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dition  was  planned,  and  the  posts  of  the  chiefs  assigned,  the  sol- 
diers flocked  to  this  or  that  commander,  as  affection  or  confi- 
dence prompted,  and  the  only  limit  was  the  necessity  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

A  deep  sense  of  religion  animated  all  ages,  sexes,  ranks,  and 
«mp!oyinents.  The  peasants  said  their  prayers  before  beginning 
the  battle,  and  in  general  signed  themselves  with  the  cross  before 
every  discharge  of  their  muskets.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the 
firing  announced  to  the  neighbourhood  that  the  armies  were  en- 
gaged, the  women;,  the  children,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  flocked 
to  the  cliurches,  or  knelt  in  the  fields  to  pray  for  the  success  of 
La  Vendee  ;  so  that  the  whole  population  of  the  province  might 
be  said  at  the  same  instant  to  be  animated  but  with  one  thought, 
and  pursuing  one  object. 

The  politician  or  the  trained  soldier  may  smile  at  such  an  army, 
and  such  a  state  of  disciphne,  but  the  historian  of  after  times  will 
Fecord  with  wonder  and  admiration,  that  in  that  disastrous  pe- 
riod, "  a  few  strong  instincts,  and  a  few  plain  rules,"  among  the 
villagers  of  La  Vendee,  wrought  more  for  the  cause  of  law  and 
religion,  and  for  the  redemption  of  their  country,  than  all  the 
pride  or  depth  of  philosophy,  the  discipline  of  armies,  or  thq 
combinations  of  the  counsels  of  princes. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.     CoJitinuqtion  of  the  Review  of  the  Essays  of 'Brown 

and  Sumner. 

(Concluded  from  p.  344.^ 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Sumner,  with  pleasure,  through  a 
series  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic 
History  of  the  Creation;  he  concludes  his  first  volume  with  an 
Appendix,  which  contains  an  examination  of  some  of  the  popular 
objections  to  that  history.  The  first  of  these  objections  will  be 
found,  as  science  advances,  tp.  have  originated  in  the  ignorance 
rather  tlian  in  the  discoveries  of  geological  enquirers.  Cuvier, 
and  our  own  Parkinson,  have  detected,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent acts  of  creation,  are  stated  by  thfi  sacred  historian,  to 
Lave  occurred.  The  second  objection,  met  by  Mr.  S.  is  that 
which  asserts  the  ditferent  characteristics,  or  national  distinc- 
tions, so  obvious  in  the  hun^'^"  race,  to  be  incompatible  with 
tjjeix  descent  from  a  single  pair.  The  antiquity,  and  the  ge- 
nuineness 
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nuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  defeudtd  in  the  remaining 
j)ortion  of  the  Appendix. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Creator;  and,  in  proving  this  from  his  works,  Mr.  S. 
dwells  on  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  secondary  causes 
en>ployed  to  execute  God's  purposes  in  the  natural  world.  To 
attain  the  end  proposed  by  the  least  complicated  means,  is  the 
grf at  ambition  of  human  art;  and  imperfectly  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanism  of  the  system,  in  which  we  are 
placed,  we  can  yet  see  enough  of  the  universality  of  the  laws 
which  rf  gulate  the  operations  of  nature,  to  be  convinced  that 
they  could  only  have  emanated  from  infinite  wisdom.  Arguing, 
analogically,  it  might  be  expected,  that  not  the  inanimate  world 
alone,  but  those  for  whose  reception  that  world  was  prepared, 
should  confoim  to  laws  of  the  same  general  and  comprehensive 
nature.  Tbe  free-agency  of  man,  however,  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  that  interference,  which  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce niankmd  to  an  uniform  course  of  action.  But  if  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  there  are  laws  equally  universal  in  their  operation 
with  those  above  alluded  to,  as  controuling  the  action  of  blind 
matter,  which  confine  within  certain  bounds  even  the  animate 
creation,  which  are  not  transgressed  by,  yet  do  not  destroy  the 
free-agency  of  man;  the  argument  thence  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  will  be  so  much  the  more 
forcible,  in  proportion  to  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  accom- 
plibhing  objects  which  would,  a  priori,  to  our  limited  under- 
standings, have  appeared  incompatible.  Such  a  law  is  that, 
which  implants,  in  the  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  a 
tendency  to  multiply  more  rapidly  than  the  fruits  themselves; — 
*'  an  instinctive  propensity  in  human  nature,  under  all  govern- 
ments, and  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  to  multiply  up  to  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  even  to  press,  by  increase  of  num- 
bers, upon  the  limits  of  the  food  assigned  them."  Sumner,  Vol. 
II.  P.  102. 

From  the  nature  of  the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Malthus,  to 
establish  the  universal  existence  of  this  principle,  a  vague  and 
lujreasonable  idea  had  been  caught  up,  which  served  to  alarm 
m:iny  well-meaning  persons;  that  the  prevalence  of  vice  and 
wretchedness  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society  was  hence- 
forward to  be  declared  inevitable;  and  to  be  charged  upon 
what  was  called  "  the  first  commandment  which  man  received 
from  his  Creator.'' 

Ivou  Mr.  Malthus'  argument  was  simply  this; — If  the  pro- 
gress pt  population  could  have  a  perfectly  free  course,  the  num- 
ber of  the  human  race  would  double  in  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

**  In  the  northern  states  of  America,  where  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence 
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sistence  have  been  more  ample,  the  manners  of  the  people  more 
pure,  and  the  checks  to  early  marriages  fewer  than  in  any  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  the  population  has  been  found  to  double  itself, 
for  above  a  century  and  a  half  successively,  in  periods  of  less  than 
twenty-five  years  each,"     Malthus  on  Pop.  B.  I.  C.  i. 

In  the  older  established  states  of  Europe  and    Asia,  the  po- 
pulation increases  with  much  less  rapidity,  not  doubling  itself 
in  less  than  four  or  five  ceuturies;  or  is  stagnant ;  or  positively 
retrograde  ;  accommodating  itself  to  the  rate  of  production  of 
the   means  of  subsistence   in   the   different   countries.       Fhese 
facts  are  undisputed ;  and  a  question  naturally  arises  from  them, 
as  to  what  it  is  which  prevents  the  population  of  old  established 
states  from  proceeding  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  America,  in- 
dependent of  its  importations  ?  To  this  Mr.  Malthus  answers, 
that  wherever  the  popidation  does  not  increase  with  what  may 
be  called  its  natural  rapidity,  the  diminution  of  its  rate  of  pro- 
gress proceed*  from  prudential  restraints,  from   vice,  and  from 
misery.     Now  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  controvert  this  asser- 
tion, as  to  disprove  the  general  correctness  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  facts,   to  siich   an  amount  as   could  disturb   the 
argument.     I'he  next  step  places  us  on  what  must  be  allowed 
to  be  more  debateable  groimd ;  for   Mr.   M.   proceeds   to  say, 
that  these  three  checks  not  only  do,  more  or  less,  impede  the 
increase  of  the  population ;  but,  that  they  must  keep  it   down 
to  the  limits  dictated  by  the  means  ot  subsisence;  and,  that 
in  proportion  as  prudence,  for  example,  fails  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  increase  of  the  numbers  of  any  nation,  vice  and  misery 
wdl  necessarily  extend  their  destructive  operations.     Yet,  if  the 
aggregate  effect  of  the.se  three  checks  to   the  natural  rate  of 
increase  of  mankind,  be  a  determined  quau'ity,  it  tollovvs,  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence,  that  the  dmiimshed  action  of  any 
one  of  the  three,  must  be  compensated  by  an  increased  result 
from  the  effects  of  one  or  both  of  the  others.      But  surely  no 
one  would  assert,  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  auy  coiuUry 
is  likely  to  go  on  doublmg  every  fifteen  years;  and,  wherever 
the  means  of  subsistence  do  not  mcrease  in  that  ratio,  there 
nuist  necessarily   be  a   proportionable  difference   between   the 
number  of  luiman  beings  who  zcill  arrive,  and   who  otherwise 
mighc  have  arrived  ai  maturity  ;  that  is,  there  will  be  a  certain 
effect  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  one,  or  all  the  above- 
mentioned  checks.     Be  it  also  remembered,  that  he  who  would 
suggest  emigration  as  an  obvious  mode  ot  relieving  any  pressure 
of  the  nuiiibers  of  a  nation  upon  the  produce  of  its  soil,  does 
but  present  an  alternative  of  wretchedness.    Many  of  the  evils  of 
indigence  will  be  borne,  before  the  unhafvpy  sufferer  determines 
to  seek  his  bread  iu  a  strange  and  distant  land. 

■>?imrn  oiu  37yijw  .iijnomA  1^  aa^sjs  ni  Good 
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"  Good  heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom  that  parting  day 
Which  calls  th^m  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hang  round  their  father's  bowers,  and  look  their  last, 
-o,;.!; And  take  a  long  farewell,  and  wish  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return  and  weep,  and  still  return  to  ^eep." 

As  mere  theoretical  reasonings,  however,  on  the  complicated  ij 
questions  of  political  economy,  ever  will,  and  indeed  ever  ought  ^^ 
to  be  received  with  suspicion,  uhen  unsupported  by  at  least 
some  known  facts,  Mr.  Malthus  preseiited  the  world  with  a 
most  interesting,  l>ut  certainly  a  melancholy  detail,  of  the  process 
by  which  the  increase  of  the  population  actually  is  kept  down 
to  so  low  a  rate  in  most  of  tlie  old  established  nations.  And 
here,  as  it  was  his  object  to  show,  that  the  checks  already 
described  must  unavoidably  be  efficient  to  a  certain  amount, 
(which  amoimt,  however,  will  vary  in  different  countries,)  he 
naturally  laid  his  principal  stress  upon  the  effects  of  vjcp  and 
misery;  whether  appearing  in  t'.ie  form  of  debaucliery  and 
diseabC,  of  infaniinde,  unv\holesonie  food,  or  absolute  famine. 
It  .was  necessary  V>  dwell  upon  these,  rather  than  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  Jnoral  restraint,  because  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  objected  to  him,  that  the  check  which  proceeded  from 
prunentjal  motives,  was  voluntary,  and  therefor^  cpuld  not  prove 
tlial  ;/frfS.s7/v  which  he  wished  to  establish.  , '>  . 

If  tiu:  projtrei'S,  of  population   must  be  thus  impeded,  it  i»q 
surely  bfctie»  that  the  ch^ck  sliould  arise  from  a  foresight  of  the;i) 
difiidilties  aiienfiing  a  lainily,  and  ihe  fear  of  dependent  po--^ 
verty,  ihan  i'roni    the  actual  presence   of   want  and  sickness. 
Under  certain   circumstancts   restraint   becomes,    evidently,    a 
positive  duty.     We  are  not  to  give  way  to  the  desire  of  imme- 
diate graufication,  when  it  is  probable,  that  the  const  quence 
will   be  an  ovtibalance  of  pain  and  wretchedness  both  to  our- 
selves and  others.     Hp  whose  earnings  cannot  be  made  more 
iWn  siifiicient  to  mail. tain  two  children,  ought  not  to  put  hiih- 
self  into  a  situation  in  which  he  may  have  to  maintain  four  oi* 
iive,  I'.owever  he  may  be  prompted  to  it  by  the  piission  of  love. 
Let  him  j  a.ss  the  period  of  delayed  gialiticatiou  in  saving  that^i 
portion  of  his  earnings,  which   exceeds   the  wants  of  a  single! 
man,  and  in  acquiring  that  skill,  and  those   habits   of  sobriety   ■ 
and  economy,  which  may,  in  a  few'  years,  enable  him   to  enter 
into  the  mutrimorial  contract,  without  any  reason  for  dreading 
its  ordinary  consequences.      There   arc  other  evils,    short  ofc^jj 
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duly  appreciate,  arid  which  a  good  man  ought  not  knowingly  to 
entail  upon  others  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his  own  desires. 

*'  A  man  of  liberal  education,  with  an  income  only  just  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  associate  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  must 
feel  alsolutely  certain,  that  if  he  marry  and  have  a  family,  he  shall 
be  obliged,  if  he  mix  in  society,  to  rank  himself  with  farmers  and 
tradesmen.  The  woman  that  a  man  of  education  would  naturally 
make  the  object  of  his  choice,  is  one  brought  up  in  the  same 
habits  and  sentiments  with  himself,  and  used  to  the  familiar  inter- 
course of  a  society  totally  different  from  that  to  which  she  might 
be  reduced  by  marriage.  Can  a  man  easily  consent  to  place  the 
object  of  his  affection  in  a  situation  so  discordant,  probably  to  her 
habits  and  inclinations  ?  tvro  or  three  steps  of  descent  in  society, 
particularly  at  this  round  of  the  ladder,  where  education  ends 
and  ignorance  begins,  will  not  be  considered  by  the  generality  of ' 
people  as  a  chimerical  but  a  real  evil.  If  society  be  desirable,  it  ' 
surely  must  be  free,  equal,  and  reciprocal  society,  where  benefits 
are  conferred  as  well  as  received,  and  not  such  as  the  dependent 
finds  with  his  patron,  or  the  poor  with  the  rich.*'  Maithus  on 
Pop.  B.  II.  C.  VII. 

Such  reflections  certainly  do  prevent  many,  in  each  class,  from 
following  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  in  an  early  attachment. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  "  influenced  either  by  a  stronger 
passion,  or  a  weaker  judgment,  disregard  these  considerations;" 
aud  the  consequence  is  unhappitiess  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
gradations,  from  regret  and  discontent  to  the  most   wretched 
penury,  disease,  despair,  and  crimes  of  violence.     Since  then 
the  strength  and  the  universality  of  the  passion  between   the  " 
sexes  is  such  as  not  to  allow  ui  to  expect,  that  everv  person  wilF 
abstain  from  marnagc  till  he  has  ascertained  that  he  cati  earn 
such  wages  as,  at  the  average  price  of  food,  will  maintain  the 
average  nmnber  of  living  children  to   a  marriage;  neither  can 
we  expect  to  see  an  end  to  vice  and  wretchedness.     But  if  these 
evils  are  thus  confessed  to  he  inevitable,  it  is  still  in  the  power 
of  individuals  to  avoid  becoming  the  cause  of  their  prevalence. 
They  are  inevitable,  because,  out  of  numbers,  some   will  be 
imprudent ;    but  in  each   particular  case,    as  far  as    vice  and 
wretchedness  proceed  from  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, they   have   been    brought  on   by  voluntary  misconduct.,. 
The  declaration  that  these  evils  are,  in  this  sense,  the  inevitable   : 
consequence  of  the  tendency  to  a  too  rapid   production  of  our 
species,  becomes  no  more  a  charge  against  the  goodness  of  the  . 
Deity,  and  is  no  more  discouraging  to  our  hopes  c^f  the  improve-    ~ 
nient  of  society,  than   is  the   language  of  our  Saviour,  where  ^ 
he   says,    "  It   is   impossible    but    that   offences  will   come.'* 
Neither  does  this  declaration  exonerate  those  w  ho  contribute  to 
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the   evil,  as  it  is  added,  '^  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom 
they  come." 

As  for  those  who  would  argue,  a  priori,  that  evil  can  never 
proceed  from  compliance  wiih  what  they  chuse  to  call  "  the 
first  commandment  which  man  received  from  his  Creator ;"  and 
who,  upon  this  pious  conviction,  shut  their  eyes  against  everj 
fact  which  would  oppose  this  expectation ;  they  have  been 
misled  by  attending  to  the  grammatical  construction,  and  neglect- 
mg  the  context.  Because  the  words  "  be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply," were  delivered  in  what  grammarians  call  the  imperative 
mood,  these  persons  have  assumed,  that  they  convey  a  com- 
mand. But  the  language  of  concession  from  a  superior,  is 
usually  expressed  in  the  same  form  as  his  commands.  What 
follows  is  likewise  in  the  imperative  mood,  "  Have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing ;"  yet  no  one,  probably,  ever  th«»ught  of  cail-r 
jng  this  a  command.  The  whole  is  a  gracious  blessing  bestowed 
on  our  first  parents,  and  on  their  posterity  through  them.  It 
is  so  called  by  the  sacred  historian,  whose  words  are,  "  And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  It ;  and  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea."  J^ike  most  other  blessings 
it  may  be  perverted  ;  and,  coming  in  contact  widi  our  imperfect 
nature,  it  receives  a  tinge  of  our  imperfection.  That  it  still 
is  a  blessing,  and  a  blessing  worthy  of  infinite  Wisdom  is 
proved  by  Mr.  Sumner,  with  considerable  ingenuity.  In  order 
fully  to  appreciate  the  advantages  produced  iu  the  conditiwi  of 
mankind  by  their  natural  tendency  to  increase,  we  must  first  be 
convniced  of  the  good  effects  of  its  most  immediate  consequence, 
inequality  of  ranks.  The  current  of  declamation  has  generally 
set  the  oiher  way ;  but  our  author  is  no  common-place  writer. 
Jie  allows  that  nothing  can  be  more  promising,  as  an  ideal  pic- 
ture, than  a  state  in  w  hich  tyranny  and  servility,  want  and  su-^ 
perfliiily,  are  alike  unknown ;  where,  all  being  equal,  the  ge- 
neral harmony  meets  with  no  interruption,  and  the  abundance 
of  one  ministers  to  the  necessities  of  another.  But  all  abstract 
reasoning  upon  the  effect  of  peculiar  situations  on  the  intricate 
habits  and  passions  of  mankind,  falls  to  the  ground,  when  it 
st.utis  contradicted  by  long  experience  and  general  observation. 
When  we  refer  to  these  for  the  efiect  of  equality  upon  the  ener- 
gies and  happiness  of  mankind,  we  find  it  to  be  no  less  unde- 
sirable in  theory,  than  it  is  unattainable  in  practice.  Wherever 
the  greatest  a})proach  to  equality  prevails,  maukmd  are  m  the 
lowest  and  most  savage  state. 

-**  If  experience  assures  us,  that,  wherever  equality  is  estab- 
UsheU,  fcavageness  will  coatinue,  let  us  see  to  what  state  equality 
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would  reduce  the  world.  Observe  the  savage  in  his  retirement; 
his  eyes  bent  on  vacancy,  his  stagnant  mind  making  no  compen- 
sation for  the  inactivity  of  his  body;  or  to  follow  him  to  his  feast, 
which  has  no  object  but  intemperate  excess,  and  is  sut  ceeded  by 
a  deathlike  torpor ;  or  watch  him  when  roused  by  hostility  from 
his  indolence,  cherishing,  even  by  artificial  means,  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  vigorous  only  to  supplant  his  enemy  by  stratagem 
and  treachery.  Compare  this  representation,  which  it  is  mortify- 
ing to  hold  up  as  the  description  of  a  human  being,  not  with  the 
philosopher,  whose  active  mind  could  find  even  in  the  bath  a  so- 
lution of  his  problem ;  not  with  another  of  the  wonders  of  anti- 
quity, who  refused  even  to  sleep  a  complete  dominion  over  his 
faculties  ;  but  merely  with  the  ordinary  exertion  and  habitual  acti- 
vity of  civilized  existence ;  with  tlie  vigilant  observation  that  un- 
folds the  mysteries  of  nature,  or  the  patient  abstraction  that  faci- 
litates the  works  of  art;  with  the  energy  of  animated  convei-sa- 
tion  that  dignifies  the  rational  entertainment :  and  then  let  the 
moralist  or  historian  misuse  as  he  will  the  powers  he  owes  to  rivi- 
Jization  in  extolling  an  uncivilized  state,  yet  he  can  never  disprove 
the  acknowledged  fact,  that  inequality  sharpens  and  exercises  the 
natural  powers  of  man,  and  that  this  exercise  of  the  natural 
powers  brings  the  human  species  to  that  dtgree  of  excellence 
which  He  who  made  him  capable  of  it,  intended  him  to 
attain."     Vol.  11.  P.  52. 

As  to  the  vices  of  civilized  or  savage  life,  Mr.  S.  justly  ob- 
serves, that 

"  Man,  in  all  situations,  has  both  opportunity  and  inclination 
for  vice,  though  all  vices  do  not  flourish  equally  in  all  situations. 
But  ferocity,  intemperance,  and  revenge,  if  they  are  not  worse, 
certainly  are  not  better  than  avarice,  rapacity,  or  luxury :  whilst 
the  savage  vices  have  no  compensation  of  delicate  taste,  refined 
manners,  improved  uriderstanding,  or  exalted  virtues.  A  contest 
for  riches  or  power  does  not  more  disturb  the  harmony  of  life,  than 
the  disputed  possession  of  a  palm-tree  or  a  cabin :  but  the  latter 
produces  no  other  fruit  than  private  rancour  or  revengeful  malice  : 
the  former  enriches  the  state  by  the  addition  ol"  two  active  and 
useful  citizens."     Vol.  II.  P.  32. 

But  farther,  we  may  assert,  that  a  state  of  equality  must  pre- 
vent improvement ;  that  it  must  deprive  a  nation  of  such  con- 
ieniencies  and  advantages,  as  are  absolutely  indispensable  ia. 
certain  climates,  and  where  the  population  is  considerable. 
Where  all  are  equal, 

*'  Who  would  undertake  those  employments  which  form  thcs 
largest,  and  not  the  least  necessary  part  of  the  labour  of  the 
community,  which  no  variety  could  render  satisfactory,  no  per- 
verpion  of  taste  amusing  ?  to  which,  in  short,  nothing  could  re- 
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concile  the  mind,  but  the  necessity  of  working  for  sulosistendc, 
and  the  constant  and  presiding  influence  of  gain?  When  the 
*  quantity  of  exertion  is  to  be  so  h'ght,  as  rather  to  assume  the 
guise  of  agreeable  relaxation  and  gentle  exercise,  than  of  labour*,' 
vhat  shall  preserye  all  the  roads,  the  mines,  the  canals,  of  the 
comaiunity  ? 

*  Labor  omnia  vincit 

Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas  :* 

But  will  the  sense  of  justice,  or  the  sense  of  shame,  tq  which  we 
are  referred  as  the  genuine  correctives  of  idleness,  cut  a  canal  in  a 
century,  or  induce  a  body  of  individuals,  already,  according  to 
the  supposition,  possessed  of  competence,  to  conduct  the  subter- 
raneous .operations  of  a  mine  ?  At  the  first  stroke,  then,  of  equa- 
lity, we  are  deprived  of  the  useful,  as  well  as  of  the  precious  me- 
tals ;  of  coals,  in  many  countries  no  less  indispensable ;  tlie  pro- 
duce of  the  richest  districts  is  locked  up  or  wasted,  while  the 
poorest  are  reduced  to  famine  through  the  want  of  cultivation. 
There  is  not  a  manufacture,  even  after  the  exclusion  of  ail  luxury, 
that  does  not  require  processes  very  *  inconsistent  with  the  most 
desirable  state  of  human  existence.'  *'     P.  70. 

Inequality  of  conditions  does  not  only,  however,  lead  to  the 
highest  improvement  of  the  human  faculties  ;  it  affords  the  best 
trial  of  the  human  vhtupg.  It  is  the  nursery  most  suited  to  their 
formation  ;  and,  the  theatre  most  fitted  for  their  exercise.  Tp 
prove  this,  Mr.  S.  reminds  us,  that 

**  The  various  conditions  of  human  life  each  require  a  settled 
course  of  action,  according  tp  a  principle  deliberately  embraced 
for  the  riiilit  government  of  the  conduct ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
coiiditions  are  various,  the  n)ore  room  there  is  for  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  in  doterminiug  and  adhering  to  the  line  of  duty.''     P.  85. 

•'  From  the  collected  aggregate  of  these  various  duties,  results 
that  mutual  dependence  and  connexion,  which  is  the  bond  of  so- 
ciety. The  labour  ef  the  lowest  class,  which  feeds  the  super- 
fluities of  the  highest,  like  the  vapour  which  has  been  drawn  from 
the  earth,  descends  again  in  a  thousand  channels,  and  fertilizes 
the  soil  into  which  it  falls.  There  are  persons,  it  must  be  con- 
fc?sed,  who,  in  such  a  constitution  of  things,  can  see  only  '  a 
snirit  of  oppression,  a  spirit  of  servility,  and  a  spirit  of  fraud ;' 
and,  in  truth,  among  the  infinite  varieties  and  corruptions  of  thq 
human  mind,  some  will  doubtless  find  an  occasion  of  falling,  wherq 
others  find  an  occasion  of  virtue.  But  it  may  be  maintained, 
that,  excln?!ve  of  the  particular  duties  which  this  scheme  of  so- 
ciety renders  incunjhcut  ov.  each  individual,  and  on  every  class  of 
jndivjduais,  tlie^  general  .rspirit  of  dependence,  the  general   cou« 
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nexion,  not  necessary  but  voluntary,  is  highly  favourable  to  that 
benevolence  which  was  truly  said  to  approximate  mankind  nearest 
to  the  divine  nature.  There  is  little  in  the  situation  of  man, 
which  can  make  us  select  independence  as  most  congenial  to  him. 
For  his  original  and  his  continued  existence,  he  is  indebted  to  his 
Creator.  For  the  real  comforts  and  happiness  of  his  life,  he  must 
be  indebted  to  his  fellow-creatures.  All  those  who,  in  the  crowded 
scene  of  civilization,  are  mainly  employed  in  pursuing  their  own 
advantage,  can  only  attain  their  end,  by  promoting  collaterally  the 
happiness  of  their  neighbour."     Vol.  II.  P.  92. 

But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  inequality  of  condition  is  the  state  best 
suited  to  excite  the  industry,  and  to  improve  the  most  valuable  fa- 
culties of  man^  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  ti)at  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  necessarily  superinduces  inequality.  We 
have  shewn  the  existence  of  a  natural  law,  which  uniformly 
presses  the  population  against  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
the  first  effect  of  this  law  will  be,  the  division  of  property.  Its 
second,  springing  inevitably  from  the  former,  will  be  the  divisi'iu 
of  ranks.  For  though  a  tribe,  having  any  common  bond  of 
union,  might  continue  to  throw  the  produce  of  their  joint  labour 
together,  as  long  as  provisions  were  abundant,  (because,  while 
the  common  store  was  kept  constantly  full,  it  would  be  of  little 
consequence  whether  ten  shares  were  subtiacted  from  it,  or  one  ;) 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  demand  became  greater  than  could  be  easily 
supplied,  it  would  be  felt  to  be  unreasonable,  that  one  persott^ 
with  a  numerous  family,  shotild  draw  upon  the  common  stock' 
for  ten  times  as  large  a  portion  as  another,  who  had  contributed 
an  equal  sliare  of  labour.  Each  family,  therefore,  would  be 
required,  as  the  only  remedy  for  this  inequality,  to  provide  for 
its  own  support.  ]3ut  ail  have  not  equal  skill,  nor  equally  pa- 
tient industry.  Many  would  resign  their  share  of  the  .soil,  and 
give  up  their  capital  for  temporary  relief :  beggaring  themselves, 
and  augmenting  the  superfluity  of  their  wiser  neighbours. 

*'  In  the  gradual  progress  of  time  the  inequality  becomes  r.^.ore 
and  more  striking,  and  all  the  ai'ts  of  civilization  follow  ia  its 
train.  A  certain  portion  of  the  society  being  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  labour,  apply  to  other  pursuits;  literature  is  culti- 
vated, genius  is  excited  and  encouraged.  A  chain  of  innumerable 
links  is  formed  from  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
the  large  and  increasing  class  who  are  obliged  to  give  their  daily! 
labour  for  their  daily  subsistence.  It  is  by  means  of  this  class 
that  all  those  works  of  utility  are  accomplished,  which  adurn  the 
beautiful  structure  of  a  civilized  country,  and  which,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  things,  reflect  their  share  of  advantage  upon  the  hands 
that  labour  in  their  execution.  And  it  is  by  a  uiiion  of  all  the 
various  classes  that  the  community  flourishes  in  strength  an  -  opu- 
.w.         •     ,,,,..  knee; 
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lence;  that  the  arts  are  every  day  ministering  some  new  comfort 
to  his  wants,  or  some  assistance  to  his  labours ;  in  a  word,  that 
tlie  gradual  enlargement  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment of  the  human  condition  takes  place,  which  has  been  shown 
to  exalt  and  dignify  civihzed  man. 

"  It  has  thus  appeared,  from  a  brief  statement  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  population,  that  the  instinctive  principle  which  attaches 
the  sexes  to  one  another,  and  rears  a  fiiraily,  keeps  the  inhabited 
districts  of  the  world  so  continually  full,  as  to  call  into  action  all 
their  resources,  and  oblige  them  to  economize  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, bv  making  them  the  reward  of  individual  exertion." 
Vol.11.  P/129. 

"  If,  then,  the  wisdom  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  fitness  of  the 
design  to  its  purpose,  and  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  energies 
of  mankind  is  allowed  to  be  that  purpose,  enough  has  been  said 
to  confirm  the  original  proposition.  The  Deity  has  provided,  that, 
by  the  operation  of  an  instinctive  principle  in  our  nature,  the 
human  race  should  be  uniformly  brought  into  a  state  in  which  they 
are  forced  to  exert  and  improve  their  powers  :  the  lowest  rank,  to 
obtain  support;  the  one  next  in  order,  to  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culties immediately  beneath  it;  and  all  the  classes  upward,  either 
to  keep  their  level,  w'hile  they  are  pressed  on  each  side  by  rival 
industry,  or  to  raise  themselves  above  the  standard  of  their  birth 
by  useful  exertions  of  their  activity,  or  by  successful  cultivation 
of  tlieir  natural  powers.  If,  indeed,  it  were  poosible,  that  the 
stimulus  arising  from  this  principle  should  be  suddenly  removed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  what  life  would  be  except  a  dreary 
blank,  or  the  world  except  an  uncultivated  waste.  Every  exertion 
to  which  civilization  can  be  traced  proceeds,  directly  or  iudirectly, 
from  its  effects ;  either  from  the  actual  desire  of  having  a  family, 
©r  the  pressing  obligation  of  providing  for  one,  or  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  rivalling  the  efforts  produced  by  the  operation  of  these 
aj.otiv'es  in  others."     Vol.  II.  P.  132. 

But  there  are  still  other  advantageous  consequences,  whicb 
IVlr.  S.  points  out,  as  the  coilateral  benefits  derived  by  the  hu- 
^au  race  from  the  principle  of  population." 

-**  As,  human  nature  now  is,  the  implanted  principle  which  leads 
to  man  iage  is,  mediately  or  immediately,  the  source  of  all  effective 
industry.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  stream  would 
continue  to  flow,  if  the  source  were  cut  off  by  which  it  is  visibly 
supplied.  Could  a  family  be  supported  without  labour,  the  known 
stimulus  to  exertion  would  be  removed;  energy  would  be  ex- 
changed for  indolence,  and  the  arrival  of  plenty  would  be  fol- 
ip^yed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  human  faculties. 
0+,*.'  We  see  around  «s  a  world,  «nder  the  powerful  agency  of  this. 
Incentive;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  weakness  or  wick- 
ednetiS  of  mankind,  tlie  fairest  side  of  the  picture  tliey  present  if 
that  wlxich  tUeir  unwearied  industry  and  active  intelligence  afford. 

At 
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At  the  same  time,  experience  does  not  authorize  us  to  believe  that 
a  necessity  less  urgent  than  that  now  existing,  would  excite  their 
dormant  powers,  or  furnish  the  appearance  of  energy  we  admire. 
On  every  side,  to  whatever  age,  or  rank,  or  condition  we  look,  an 
inherent  principle  of  indolence  betrays  itself,  which  can  only  be 
e.Npelled  by  the  operation  of  a  still  more  powerful  desire."  Vol.  IL 
P.  142. 

"  Any  ordinance  which  might  establish  universal  plenty,  would 
establisha  also  universal  indolence,  and  not  only  arrest  civilization  in 
its  progress,  but  force  it  to  retrograde,  if  it  had  once  advanced. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  effect  has  in  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances actually  taken  place ;  when  a  i'ew  tribes  having  left 
their  parent  and  overpeopled  country,  and  found  an  unexpected 
plenty  in  some  new  abode,  have  lived  upon  that  plenty  till  they 
nave  lost  the  arts  of  their  ancestors,  and  left  their  posterity  to 
work  out  anew,  by  the  slow  method  of  invention,  the  means  of 
supplying  wants  or  providing  comfort  *.  How  soon  rude  inven- 
tions are  lost,  when  the  necessity  which  first  struck  them  out  is 
removed,  may  be  learnt  from  the  example  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  some  of  whom  are  now  in  greater  distress  from  the  pre- 
carious supply  of  iron  they  depend  upon,  than  before  the  visit* 
of  Europeans  they  had  experienced  from  the  total  want  of 
it."     Vol.  II.  P.  145. 

But  the  tendency  to  increase,  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence afforded  by  any  particular  country,  leads  also  to  perpetual 
migrations  ;  to  the  establishment  of  colonies  sent  out  by  the 
most  civilized  states,  carrying  with  them  the  arts  and  the  im- 
provements of  their  parent  country,  and  (in  modern  times)  dis- 
seminating the  blessiniis  of  Revelation. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  beauties  of  this  system,  as 
Mr.  S.  very  justly  observes,  that  it  adapts  itself,  without  vio- 
lence, to  the  various  circumstances  in  which  mankind  may  be 
placed  by  the  fortune  of  their  birth.  Is  a  man's  lot  cast  in  a 
country,  where  no  opening  appears,  by  filling  which  he  may 
gratify  the  natural  wish  of  planting  a  family  around  him  ?  Com- 
mon prudence  interferes  as  a  check  to  the  natural  desire,  and  by 
setting  before  every  individual  his  own  best  interests,  actually, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  determines  the  rate  in  which 
population  shall  proceed. 

*'  The  mind,  diverted  from  one  object,  turns,  without  pain  or 
convulsion,  to  another :   it  seeks  for  amusement  in  the  endless 


*  "  All  travellers  have  observed  in  North  America  proofs  of 
evident  deterioration,  in  the  traces  and  remains  of  useful  arts 
which  have  been  long  utterly  unknown  in  that  country.  The  best 
account  of  these  is  nQW  to  b.i  found  ia  Humboldt's  Researches." 
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varieties  of  pursuit  which  civilized  life  affords,  and   devotes  the 
attention  which,    in  another  case,  vveuld   have  been   paid  to  a 
family,  to  the  interests   of  dignified  ambition  or  literature.     In 
those  ages  of  refinement  which  oppose  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
marriage,  many,  like  Epaminondas,  have  left  a  posterity  behind 
them  in  the  victories  they  have  achieved,  not,  indeed,  over  their 
fellow -men,  but  over  the  difficulties  of  natural  and  moral  science  ; 
victories  v^hich  might  never  have  been  gained,  but  for  the  circum- 
stances which  diverted  their  attention  from  the  common  concerns 
of  ordinary  life.    This  applies  to  educated  minds.     In  the  inferior 
ranks,  a  man  sees  his  prospect  fairly  placed  before  him.     If  he 
chooses,  as  it  is  usually  better  he  should,  in  preference  to  case  and 
freedom  from  care,  the  comforts  of  domestic  enjoyment  and  affec- 
tionate intercourse,  he  knows  that  he  must  pay  for  those  comforts 
in  his  labour.     And  thus  bis  labour  has  a  perpetual  stimulus,  and 
a  daily  reward.     Without  labour,  nature  gives  nothing  any  where. 
A  man  born  into  a  country  already  fully  occupied,  is  possessed  of 
many  advantages  ;  l)ut  those  advantages  certainly  demand  from  hint 
in  return,  severe  and  constant  exertion,  if  he  claims  to  himself  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  a  young  society,  that  of  having  a  family  in 
early  life,  together  with  the  comforts  attending  a  state  of  advanced 
civilization. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  country  unexpectedly  disco- 
vered, in  which  there  is  fibundance  of  unappropriated  land,  af- 
fording a  fair  prospect  of  support  and  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition to  new/idventurers  ?  There  are  many  prepared  to  embrace 
the  prospect,  an'J,  dissatisfied  with  the  reward  their  labour  can 
attain  at  home,  to  transfer  their  exertions  and  affections  to  an 
adopted  land.  And  there  is  already,  in  human  nature,  an  inhe- 
rent principle,  which,  now  treed  from  prudential  restraints,  in  a 
short  period  will  people  the  vacant  space  with  intelligent  existence, 
with  millions  of  brings  possessed  of  all  the  improvable  faculties 
v/liich  distinguish  au.nkind,  and  heirs  to  all  the  hopes  which  reli- 
gion opens  to  our  view. 

'•'  Thus,  when  population  has  answered  its  purpose,  and  it  be- 
comes expedient  that  it  should  be  checked  for  a  while,  the  foreseen 
dilficulty  of  procuring  support  retards  it,  silently,  but  effectually. 
And  if  the  expedience  lies  the  other  way,  there  is  a  natural  power 
at  hand,  by  wliich  tiie  advantage  attained  by  civilization  in  one 
country,  is  quickly  connnunicated  to  another. 

"  It  appears,  then,  t!^;tt  the  principle  of  population,  prescribed 
by  the  Deity  as  an  instrument  for  j-eopling  the  world  with  a  suc- 
cessive stock  of  intelligent  inhabitants,  and  keeping  it  in  that  state 
V, hich  vvas  most  agreeable  to  his  t)lan  in  its  formation,  not  only  fills, 
but  civilizes  the  globe,  and  contains  in  itself  a  provision  for  difFus- 
rng  the  bc-nefici:-d  effects  wliich  it  originally  generates.  To  trace 
the  power  of  such  a  principle,  and  to  discover,  on  inquiry,  that  an 
olijeet  so  extensive  as  the  replenishment  and  civilization  of  the 
globe  is  accompitshed  by  the  silent  operation  of  a  single  natural 

law, 
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^  law,  empowers  us  to  pronounce  that  the  designs  of  the  Creator  are 
carried  into  execution  with  infinite  wisdom.  Neither  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  law  itself,  by  which  these  ends  are  attained,  is 
neither  harsh  nor  coercive,  but  forms  an  important  part  of  our 
earthly  happiness :  it  is  not  written  in  characters  of  severity,  but 
promulgated  by  the  gentle  voice  of  persuasion.  The  first  fruit  of 
that  instinctive  principle  which  terminates  in  the  results  we  have 
.deduced  and  contemplated,  is  the  passion  of  love;  which,  among 
the  most  rational  and  improved  part  of  mankind,  refines,  chastens, 
and  animates  the  soul ;  encourages  the  noblest  exertions,  and  in- 
spires the  subiimest  sentiments.  Even  in  lower  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion, love  has  been  found  to  cherish  feelings  elevated  far  above  the 
general  standard,  to  soi'ten  the  severity  of  pastoral  habits,  and  dis- 
arm the  ferocity  of  the  conqueror.  Among  the  rude  and  unedu- 
cated classes,  the  principle  of- which  I  have  traced  the  effects,  is 
both  the  source  and  the  pledge  of  domestic  union :  and  by  tlie 
-'  charities  of  ikthcr,  son,  and  biother,'  which  it  introduces,  aifords 
a  voluntary  support  to  the  imbecility  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  to  the 
helpless  condition  of  infancy  and  childhood."     P.  167. 

We  have  been  profuse  in  our  extracts  from  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Sunsner's  work,  because  its  novelty  was  likely  to  interest 
our  readers.  The  final  cause  of  the  universal  law  of  increase, 
had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Malthus,  when  he.  laid  before  the 
public  the  detail  of  facts,  by  which  he  proved  the  exiytence  of 
the  law  itself.  But  Mr.  Sumuer,  whilst  he  candidly  refers  the 
..discovery  to  Mr.  M.,  lias  been  the  first  to  develope,  in  its  full 
extent,  the  addition  which  this  discovery  afforded  to  the  proofs 
of  the  comprehensive  and  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Cieator. 
Whilst  some  had  considered  this  tendency  of  the  population  to 
press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  an  anomaly  in  the  systenx 
of  the  divine  administration  ;  as  a  provision  for  entailing  upoa 
mankind  much  laborious  poverty  and  wretched  indigence ;  Mr. 
Sumner  has  endeavoured,  and  we  hope  successfully,  '*  to  vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  by  proving, 

**  That  it  is,  in  fact,  the  mighty  instrument  which,  operating 
constantly  and  uniformly,  keeps  our  world  in  that  state  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  designs  of  the  creation,  and  renders  mankind 
the  spontaneous  instruments  of  their  maker,  in  filling  and  civiliz- 
ing the  habitable  globe."     Sumner,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

Mr.  Sumner  proceeds  to  examine  the  proofs  of  a  benevolent 
clesigu  in  the  Creator,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  raised, 
by  modern  sceptics,  from  the  existence  of  evil.  The  question, 
\vliy  we  actually  find  so  great  a  proportion  of  natural  and  merai 
evil  existing  amidst  the  works  of  a  Being,  in  whom  omniscience 
and  omnipotertce  are  united  with  infinite  goodness,  is  a  quesuon 
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which  would  require,  for  its  solution,  a  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  and  of  the  syslem  of  moral  government  so  mucU 
beyond  wliat  has  been  revealed,  or  probably  could  be  comnm- 
nicated  to  our  liniiied  understandings,  that  no  great  benetit  can 
fairly  be  cNpected  from  its  examination.  We  should  generally 
be  incliiied  to  say,  tliat  nothing  useful  can  be  learnt  from  such 
discussions,  unless,  indeed,  they  teach  us  to  form  a  humble  opi- 
nion of  our  own  faculties.  It  is  happy  for  us,  that  every  ques- 
tion, which  involves  any  material  duty,  is  made  accessible  even 
t  <the  most  ordinary  understandings.  The  distinction  was  inten- 
tional. "  The  sec) et  fhhio-.s  helonn  tiiilo  the  Lord  our  God  :  but 
t'huse  fhhigs  Tchitit,  are  revealed,  heioiig  unto  us,  and  to  oui  chil- 
dren for  e\er,  tJiat  zee  maij  do  all  the  zcords  of  this  laze."  Deut. 
^xix.  29. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  intending  to  blame  Mr.  S.  It  was 
not  in  mere  wantonness  ihat  he  entered  upon  this  abstruse  sub- 
ject. Fie  was  compelled  to  notice  it  by  the  express  words  of 
Mr.  Euiuett's  request;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  enquiry,  evinces  both  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
He  does  not  rashly  promise  a  perfect  solution  of  the  difficuliy. 
A\i  that  he  undeifakes  to  shew  is,  that  neither  the  existence,  nor 
the  extent,  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  am  reasonably  interfere 
with  that  belief  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  which  the 
pjcponderating  tendency  of  his  works  obliges  us  to  entertain. 
To  an  unprejudiced  mind,  his  argouient  must,  we  think,  brings 
conviction  ;  and  unhappy  as  the  topic  certainly  is,  he  has  made- 
the  discussion  of  it  a  vehicle  for  many  truly  sensible  and  truly 
|>ious  remarks,  on  a  variety  of  important  subjects,  intimately 
connected  uitli  our  present  and  future  happiness. 

After  all,  difficulties  will  occur  to  those  who  seek  for  them;* 
and  moral  demonstraiion  cannot  force  conviction  upon  the  mind 
so  irresistibly  as  mn{hemalical  ;  but  this  very  circumstance  has, 
in  this  case,  its  attendant  advantages.  It  affords  an  unexcep- 
tionable opportunity  of  probation,  admirably  adapted  to  exercistf 
the  highest  faculties  of  a  reasonable  being. 

"  The  divine  plan,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  exhibits 
a  design  of  giving  our  faculties  this  exertion,  and  of  making  be- 
lief not  a  necessary  assent  of  the  mind,  but,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  mbral  virtue.  Throughout  the  sacred  writings  there  is  a  remark- 
able absence  of  all  endeavour  to  avoid,  or  meet,  or  satisfy  ob- 
jections. i^nd  that  a  sceptical  mind,  determined  to  reject  what 
it  cannot  reduce  to  a  pre-conceivud  standard  of  probability,  uiay 
find,  both  in  the  Jewi,sh  and  Christian  revelations,  things  inscru- 
table to  its  limited  powers,  it  would  be  either  inconsiderate  or  hy- 
pocritical to  deny.  Free  enquirers  say,  that  they  should  expect 
tiie  very  contrary,     I  shouiu  expect  the  contrary,  in  as  impos- 
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ture ;  or  at  least  an  attempt  fo  obviate  such  objections  :  but  if  I 
find  them  in  what  indubitable  evidence  forces  me  to  receive  as 
revelation,  then  it  becomes  my  business  to  inquire,  whether  no  end 
could  be  proposed  or  answered  by  leaving  things  as  they  are. 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  the  facts  which  Kevelation  has  declared 
respecting  the  creation  and  final  destination  of  man  were  rendered 
as  sensibly  clear  to  us  as  his  existence  or  dissolution,  a  principal 
opportunit}'  of  making  out  their  probation  and  displaying  their 
moral  faculties  \,'ould  be  taken  away  from  half  the  civilized  world. 
From  the  constitution  of  things,  there  must  always  be  a  large 
proportion  of  persons  whom  want  of  education  or  leisure  incapa- 
citates from  inquiring  into  the  grounds  and  evidence  of  their 
faith.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  many  in  a  higher  class, 
whom  youth  and  ignorance  make  too  careless  to  doubt,  and  plea- 
sure too  giddy  to  inquire.  These  of  necessity  must  be  instructed 
in  their  faith  from  the  conviction  of  others :  and  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  religious  belief  they  thus  adopt,  is  to  them  a  suf- 
ficient trial.  But  there  is  still  another  class,  not  inconsiderable 
in  number,  whose  rational  desii'es  are  satisfied  by  enjoyment,  and 
whom  refinement  of  taste,  absence  of  passion,  love  of  personal 
character,  or  the  noble  resources  of  a  cultivated  understanding, 
Vv'ithdraw  from  all  temptation  to  irregular  indulgences,  Theit 
probation  is  that  of  the  mind ;  which  is  required  to  subdue  its 
pride  and  discard  its  prejudices,  and  with  candour  and  simplicity 
to  examine  Revelation,  and  hold  an  impartial  balance  between 
moral  evidence  and  speculative  objections.  For,  as  to  the  tes- 
timony on  which  it  is  to  be  received.  Revelation  has,  from  its  first 
promulgation,  appealed  to  human  reason:  and  only  after  that 
evidence  is  acknowledged,  refuses  reason  as  a  judge  of  its  con- 
sistency with  the  nature  and  supposed  intentions  of  its  Author. 
In  points  where  human  experience  can  afford  no  clue  of  direction, 
there  Revelation  requires  submission  to  superior  wisdom."  Vol.  11. 
P.  384. 

It  is  truly  melancholy  to  reflect,  how  many  highly  gifted  per- 
sons have  fallen  under  this  trial ! 

We  should  not  have  introduced  so  many  quotations  from  Mr. 
Sumner,  but  that  we  wished  our  readers  to  decide,  for  them- 
selves, on  the  merits  of  a  work,  to  which  a  second  prize  had  beea 
adjudged.  From  what  they  have  seen  of  this  second-best  pro- 
duction, they  must  suppose,  that  the  victorious  essay  either  is,  <  r 
ought  to  be,  by  this  time,  in  ever)  body's  hands.  U  it  has  fallen 
without  a  full  share  of  notice  from  the  press,  either  tlie  world, 
^r  the  umpires,  must  have  very  incorrect  notions  of  literary 
merit. 

There  is  a  work,  (Apostolical  Preaching  considered)  of  which 
we  lately  said,  *'  it  is  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind. 
Piety,  candgur  md  solidity  of  judgment  are  conspicuous  in 
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every  page  ;  and  the  general  impression  which  the  work  is  likely 
to  produce,  must  be  highly  favourable  to  the  real  interests  of 
religion  *."  The  very  same  words  will  serve  to  expresr>  our 
opinion  of  the  present  Essay,  Both  works  are  the  productions 
of  a  calm^  benevolent  and  practical  divine,  of  one  who,  what- 
ever may  be  his  powers  in  controversy,  has  for  his  leading  pur- 
pose, that  first,  that  brightest  object  of  a  christian  mind,  the 
desire  of  real,  extensive  and  unmixed  utility. 

To  doubt  whether  future  editions  of  Mr.  Sumner's  Essay 
will  be  calkd  for,  would  be  to  cast  a  very  severe  imputation  on 
the  good  sense  of  all  those  amongst  us,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give, 
or  whose  wish  it  is  to  receive  instruction,  on  llie  subjects  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  We  shall  venture,  therefore,  to  offer  some 
suggestions  to  Mr.  S.  for  its  improvement.  It  certaiiily  might 
be  considerably  compressed.  We  were  too  fiequently  led  to  re- 
flect, in  the  course  of  our  perusal,  (a  critic's  perusal)  that  the 
laborious  avocations  of  its  author  had  not  given  him  time  to 
condense  the  suggestions  of  a  full  mind.  Writing,  probably,  at 
distant  intervals,  Mr.  S.  would,  no  doubt,  iind  it  very  difficult 
to  remember,  on  every  occasion,  what  he  had  already  said  on 
some  similar  topic.  To  proceed  to  particular  passages,  we 
should  wish  Mr.  S.  to  revise  what  he  has  said  in  pag.  40  etseq. 
vol.  i.  on  the  manner  in  which  Moses  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  which  he  has  related  as  occurring  at  the  period  of  the 
Creation.  We  think  that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  S,  in  his 
text,  will  not  convey  the  opinion,  which  he  has  himself  formed 
on  this  important  topic.  The  impres.^ion  given,  by  a  tirst  pe- 
rusal, certainly  is,  that  he  supposes  Moses  to  have  written  down, 
as  any  other  perso7i  might  have  done,  what  he  had  received 
from  tradition  ;  that  the  tradition  was  founded  on  an  original  re- 
velation, and  that  therefore  no  subsequent  a-sistance  was  neces- 
sary from  inspiration.  But  tradition  caimot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  convey  any  information  with  accuracy,  with  the  accu- 
racy at  least  necessary  for  detailing  what  is  to  form  a  subject  for 
religious  faith.  Where  information,  so  derived,  was  to  be  com- 
municated as  the  word  of  God,  it  would  surely  be  necessary, 
that  the  Spirit  should  interpose,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  strengthen 
the  memory  of  the  historian,  and  preserve  him  from  mistakes  on 
all  points,  on  which  any  doctrine  could  depend.  From  an  at- 
tentive comparison  of  certain  expressions  in  the  rjote  and  in  p. 
43,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  this  is  Mr.  Sumner's  opinion  as 
''Well  as  our  own.  Indeed,  otherwise,  he  would  not  be  borne 
"out  by  Macknight,  Benson,  or  Burnet,  to  whose  authority  he 
has  appealed. 
'^^l: : , 'i-iliil  - , ~ 

^'''^"See  Brit.  Crit.  for  Sept.  1816.    No*  xxxiii.  Art.  1.  p.  ,237. 
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In  the  htter  part  of  the  note  to  p.  281,  Mr.  S.  quotes  a  cer- 
tain report,  as  if  that  report  stated  that  only  14  children  out  of 
3000  had  died  in  a  certain  manufactory,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
y€ars.  Now  if  any  person  made  such  a  statement,  Mr.  S.^ 
with  a  moment's  reflection,  would  have  perceived  that  such  a 
statement  must  have  been  an  unfair  one.  llie  reporter  could 
only  have  spoken  of  the  number  who  died  actually  at  their  work. 
There  must  be  some  equivocation  or  mistake,  where  the  return 
is  so  far  from  the  naiiual  average.  We  fear  too,  that  the  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  in  the  beginning"  of  the  same  note,  as  a  person 
from  whom  the  world  looks  for  valuable  information,  will  prove 
to  bcj  at  best,  an  amiable  visionary. 

Hud   we  thought  less   highly,  than  we  do,  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
work,  these  trifling  objections  would  not  have  been  made. 


Art.  in.  Travels  in  Beloochlstan  and  Sinde,  accompanied  l^f 
a  Geograpincal  and  Historical  Account  of  those  Countries, 
Kith  a  Map.  Bj/  Lientenafit  Henry  Pottinger,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  s  Service,  &^c.  4to.  21.  5s.  Longman 
and  Co.  1816. 

We  have  lately  noticed  with  due  commendation,  an  account  of 
an  expedition  to  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  objects  of  the  mission  were  to 
counteract  the  menaced  invasion  of  Hindostan  by  the  French, 
through  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  by  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  aUiances  which  already  subsisted  between  the 
Company  and  the  several  princes  whose  dominions  were  con- 
tiguous, as  well  as  to  extend  and  improve  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  countries  to  the  north-west  of  our  oriental 
territories,  which  viere  at  all  likely  to  afford  a  passage  to  an 
invading  army.  As  far  as  this  latter  object  was  concerned,  the 
views  of  the  Company  were  eifectually  accomplished  ;  but  the 
precarious  tenure  of  sovereign  authority  in  those  regions,  ren- 
ders all  political  alliances  dependent  upon  contingent  circuni- 
filances. 

With  precisely  the  same  views,  the  expeditions  which  are 
narrated  in  an  interesting  and  agreeable  manner  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  were  planned  and  executed.  It  became  expe- 
dient to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  countries  to  the  north- 
west of  Caubul,  as  well  as  that  between  the  territories  of  the 
Sinds  and  Sheeraz,  which  region,  is  denominated  Beloochistan, 
and  of  which  but  ver)'  little  has  hitherto  been  known  in  Europe. 
It  wa^  also  deemed  necessary  to  cenitut  the  amicable  treaties 

which 
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%vhich  already  subsisted  betvt^een  the  Government  of  Bengal  and 
the  Princes  of  Sinde,  whose  power  has  of  late  years  been  gra- 
tlually  on  the  increase.  A  formal  deputation  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  and  two  British  officers,  in  every 
respect  well  qualified  for  the  arduous  undertaking,  were  directed 
to  explore  their  way  to  join  General  Malcolm,  who  was  then  on 
a  mission  to  the  king  of  Persia,  either  through  Beloochistin 
direct,  or  by  such  other  route  as  might  appear  most  practicable 
and  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  proposed  object. 

This  volume  exhibits  the  description  of  these  several  enter- 
prizes  by  Lieutenant  Pottiuger.  Unfortunately  Captain  Christie, 
j)is  superior  officer,  died  before  he  had  the  opportunity  of  me- 
thodizing and  completing  his  observations  on  the  very  intricate 
and  perilous  journey  which  he  performed,  and  which  we  shall 
notice  in  its  place. 

Lieutenant  Pottinger  has  performed  his  part  ably  and  well, 
and  has  distinguished  himself,  as  well  for  his  presence  of  mind 
and  intrepidity  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  as  from  his  availing 
himself  of  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  attaining 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  country,  people,  and  manners  of 
this  remote  but  extensive  region.  That  the  reader  may  be  qua- 
lified to  form  some  idea  of  what  was  undertaken  and  performed 
by  these  gentlemen,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Captain 
Christie  traversed  a  space  which,  according  to  his  computation, 
was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  the 
nmount  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  route  was  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  tvvelve. 

We  shall  commence  our  account  of  these  respective  routes,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  here  detailed,  and  will  first  introduce 
our  readers  to  JJcutenant  Pottinger's  narrative  of  his  journey 
Shrough  Beloochistan  to  Sheeraz  in  Persia. 

The  object  of  the  travellers  was  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
resources  of  these  countries,  through  which  an  invading  European 
army  might  advance  towards  Hindostan,  and  more  particularly 
to  explore  the  regions  between  India  and  Persia.  For  this 
service,  Captain  Christie  and  Lieutenant  Pottinger  offered  them- 
selves as  volunteers.  They  assumed  the  characters  of  agents  who 
were  to  purchase  horses  for  a  Hindoo  merchant  of  great  respec- 
tability and  wealth,  and  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
Mere  dispatched  by  him  for  this  purpose  to  Kelat,  the  capital  of 
Beloochistan. 

Leaving  Bombay,  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Sonmeany, 
celebrated  in  Grecian  history  as  being  called  by  Nearchus,  the 
port  of  Alexander.  Advancing  from  hence  towards  Kelat,  the, 
first  i)lace  they  arrived  at,  deserving  consideration  was  Bela,  or 
Bayla.     The  person  here  exercising  supreme  authority  is  called 
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tlie  JatHj  who  received  them  \vitii  kindness;  nevertJieless  ilie 
expedition  narrowly  escaped  being  frustrated  ahnost  in  its  begin- 
ning, by  the  circulation  of  suspicions  as  to  i?s  real  modvts. 
The  address  of  our  countrymen  got  over  this  difficulty,  and  thej 
were  adniUled  to  an  interview  with  the  great  truai;,  which  h  ihas 
described ; 

**  About  half-past  one  o'clock,  we  were  sent  fttr  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Jam.  We  found  him  seated  in  Iiis  durbar,  or  hail 
of  audience,  surrounded  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  curiosity  had  drav,-n  together,  as  Ii?s 
attendants  formed  a  very  small  part  of  them  ;  he  received  us  very 
courteously,  and  stood  up  on  our  entering,  and  also  on  taking  letive. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  he  put  many  curious  thiuigh  poinlcc? 
questions  to  us,  relative  to  the  religion,  customs,  and  castes  of  the 
English;  and  whether  the  French  were  a  similar  people  in  their 
usages  :  he  observed  he  had  often  heard,  fious  those  of  his  subjects 
who  had  been  in  India,  of  our  eternal  wars  v.ith  that  n.-stion,  and 
also  of  our  superiority  at  sea,  which  he  asked  if  we  still  j-ctained : 
he  likewise  enquired  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  the  method 
of  organization  and  extent  of  his  navy  and  arm}',  the  distance  of 
bis  capital  from  Constantinople,  the  form  of  government,  &c,, 
<S:'C.,  <frc. 

"  To  all  these  queries  we  afforded  him  the  most   explanatory 
answers  we  could  at  the  moment,  but  the  same  simplicitj'  which 
had  dictated  them,  rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  us  to  make 
him  perfectly  comprehend  the  different  points  he  had  spoken  on  : 
he  v.as  astonished  be3'ond  expression  at  many  of  our  description.'^, 
and  appealed  to  the  two  Hindoos  who  Jiad  attended  us  to  the  levee, 
for  a  corroboration  of  them  ;  they  assured  him  we  had  by  no  means 
exaggerated  in  any  thing  we  had  related,  that  had  ever  come  under 
their  notice  ;  but  he  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  and 
observed,  '  you  tell  me   of  a  vessel  that  will  carry  one  huiulred 
guns,  and  one  thousand  men  on  board  of  her;  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible !     Where  are  the  latter  to  get  food  and  water  ?     TJie  king 
has  scarcely  so  many  guns  in  his  Tope  Khann,  (or  arsenal)  ;  and 
the    crews   of  two   such   sliips  would  overrun  the  whole  of  my, 
country.'     We  reiterated  our  assurances  of  tlie  truth  of  all  we  had 
told  him   regarding  the  navy  of  England,  and  briefly  stated  its 
effects  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  to  this  he  replied  :  '  As  you  say 
it  has  been  so,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it ;  but  had  the  holy  Prophet 
foretold  it,  the  Noomrees,  (the  people  of  Lus,)  would  have  de- 
manded proof  of  it  from  him.'  " 

Utider  the  protection  of  a  rude  chieftain  of  the  Belooches^j 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey  through  Khozdar,  Soherab,  and 
Eodenjo,  and  arrived  hi  safety  at  Kelat,  the  capital.  The  tovui 
of  Rodcnjij  has  its  name  from  the  following  circumstance:    j.  ,  , 

Xwo  merchants  having  accidenially  met  at  this  place  i»  ,9j^ 
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extremely  cold  winter  night,  the  camels  of  one  of  them  belnw 
laden  with  madder,  and  of  the  other  with  indigo  called  in  the 
Belooche  language  Roden  and  Jo,  the  merchant  whose  camels 
bore  the  latter,  exchanged  some  of  this  valuable  article  to  a 
great  disadvantage  for  a  quantity  of  the  fornier,  with  which  he 
made  a  iire,  and  thereby  preserved  his  life ;  while  his  more  par- 
Bimonioiis  fellow  traveller  would  not  apply  the  smallest  particle 
of  his  remaining  nserchandize  to  the  same  purpose,  and  perished 
from  cold. 

The  capital,  Kelat,  is  well  described  at  p.  40,  et  seq. 

Here  again  the  party  narrowly  escaped  detection ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  character  of  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations  to  make 
but  few  observations  and  enquiries,  except  they  have  some  per- 
sonal object  in  view.  Their  ignorance  is  in  consequence  ex- 
treme. Of  this  one  example  has  before  been  given,  and  at 
Kelat  the  travellers  were  asked,  whether  the  European  gover- 
i)pr  of  Bombay  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman;  and  one  per- 
son expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  how  old  '  the  Company* 
was,  conceiving  the  Company  to  be  an  old  woman  with  an  im- 
mense deal  of  money. 

The  Baubees,  a  tribe  of  Affghans,  here  called  UfFghans,  will 
excite  the  reader's  attention  at  p.  4().,  as  will  the  description  of 
Kelat,  at  p.  48,  49- 

The  Belooches,  their  language,  domestic  habits,  manners  and 
religion,  occupy  entirely  the  lifth  chapter.  They  are  certainly  a 
most  singular  people,  and  the  account  of  them  is  remarkubly 
entertaining  ;  but  we  must  here  notice  with  some  disapprobation, 
the  immense  space  assigned  in  the  book  to  the  contents  prelixed 
to  each  particular  chapter,  seemingly  inserted  with  no  other  vuw' 
than  to  swell  out  the  volume.  In  this  present  chapter,  no  less 
than  two  quarto  piges  are  occupied  by  the  heads  of  contents. 

Of  the  customs  of  this  people,  that  appears  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  which  is  called  the  Chupao,  which  means  a  lawless 
incursion  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  into  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours.  Their  hospitality  is  very  great,  but  they  have  the 
singularity  v.  hen  they  receive  a  guest  to  ask  him  four  several 
times  how  he  does.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  unknown 
among  them  ;  but  they  stupify  themselves  with  opium  and  bhung 
(Ccinnebis  Sativa).  ^I'heir  amusements  are  chielly  hunting  and 
shooting.  Souic  of  their  gieyhoundo  are  valued  as  highly  as 
£01.  sterling  each.  Their  funerals  and  marriages  are  regulated 
by  the  Koran. 

The  following  is  the  author's  account  of  the  Chupao  : 

,  "  l^he   lawless  incursions,   during   which    these   outrages  nnd 
cruelties  are  committed,  are  here  called  '  ChupaoSy'  and  as  they 

are 
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are  almost  always  conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendance 
and  orders  of  the  chiefs,  they  form  a  considerable  source  of  profit 
to  them.     The  depredators  are  usually  mounted  on  camels,  and 
furnished  according  to  the  distance  they  have  to  go  with  food, 
consisting  of  dates,  sour  cheese  and  bread ;  they  also  carry  water 
in  a  small  leathern  bag,  if  requisite,  which  is  often  the  case  in  the 
midst  of  their  deserts.     When  all  is  prepared  they  set  off,    and 
march  incessantly    till  within   a  few  miles  of  the  point  where  the 
chupao  is  to  commence,  and  then  halt  in  a  jungle,  or  some  unfre- 
quented spot,  in  order  to  give  their  camels  rest.     On  the  approach 
of  night,  they  mount  again,  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  have 
retired  to  repose,  the}'^  begin  their  attack  by  burning,  destroying, 
and  carrying  off  whatever  comes  in  their  way.     They  never  think 
of  resting  for  one  moment  during  the  chupao,  but  ride  over  the 
territory  on  which  it  is  made,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  a 
day,  until  they  have  loaded  their  camels  with  as  much  pillage  as 
they  can  possibly  remove;  and  as  they  are  very  expert  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  animals,  each   man  on  an  average  will  have 
charge  of  ten  or  twelve;  if  practicable,  they  make  a  circuit  which 
enables  them  to  return  by  a  different  route  from  the  one  they  came. 
This  is  attended  with  the  advantage  of  affording  a  double  portion 
of  plunder,  and  also  misleads   those  who  pursue  the  robbers,   a 
step  generally  taken,  though  with  little  effect,  when  a  sufficient 
body  of  men  can  be  collected  for  that  purpose." 

After  leaving  Kelat,  the  travellers  proceeded  ou  their  route, 
in  the  direction  of  Kandahar,  through  a  very  bleak  and  barren 
country.  Their  first  halt  was  at  Nooshky,  and  here  they  found 
it  expedient  to  deliberate  about  their  further  progress.  A  better 
idea  can  hardly  be  formed  of  the  singular  people  among  whom 
they  here  found  themselves,  than  from  the  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  : 

*'  A  luckless  wight,  a  mountaineer,  niade  his  appearance  in  the 
place  with  two  asses,  laden  with  assafcetida  plants,  that  he  had 
gathered,  and  brought  in  for  sale,  and  the  people  were  so  eager  to 
purchase,  that  they  ran  in  a  body  and  overwhelmed  him  and  his 
merchandize  in  the  sand,  where  there  was  a  vigorous  scufile  and 
scramble  kept  up  for  half  an  hour :  every  soul  joined  in  it,  except 
the  Sindar  and  the  Mingul  Chief,  both  of  whom,  like  Captain 
Christie  and  myself,  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  tumult.  The 
poor  fellov/  who  was  so  unceremoniously  handled,  extricatsd 
himself  and  his  animals  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  shortly  after 
came  to  prefer  his  complaint  to  the  Sindar,  for  the  treatment  he 
had  met  with.  It  was  asserted  on  all  hands  that  the  Hindoos,  Avho 
wanteil  it  to  retail  again,  were  the  first  to  commence  the  attack 
on  the  panniers,  and  that  they  also  secured  the  greatest  part  of 
th-e  spoil ;  they  vvere  therefore  ordered  to  satisfy  the  I3rahooe, 
which  they  did  with  some  tobacco  and  sugar." 

The 
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The  gentlemen  after  much  discussion,  canie  to  the  final  Se^ 
termination,  of  separating  at  this  place,  in  order  to  pnrsue  two 
difttrent  routes,  as  promising  a  more  effectual  accomplishment 
of  their  object^,  as  well  as  a  greater  acquisition  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Captain  Christie  accordingly,  as  superior  officer, 
gave  instructions  to  the  author  of  this  narrative,  to  proceed  to 
Kirnian,  in  the  Persian  territories,  from  whence  the  journey  to 
Sheeraz,  Mas  easily  practicable.  He  himself  proposed  to  iind 
his  %vay  through  Kaboul  to  Heerat,  and  thence  as  he  could 
"through  part  of  Khorasan,  by  Yezd  to  IspaJian. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  Lieutenant  Fottinger  threu^h  the 
/emainder  of  his  fatiguing  and  perilous  journey.  He  pursued  a 
direction  almost  due  West,  to  the  frontiers  of  Beloochistan.  Some 
Amgular  places  of  worship,  or  perhaps  of  sepulture,  are  noticed 
at  p.  1 2i).  A  curious  account  of  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert 
occurs  at  p.  J 33,  and  a  whirlwind,  not  unhke  that  described  by 
Bruce,  is  there  also  described.  At  Kullugau,  p.  139,  the  author 
found  it  expedient  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Peerzaduh,  or 
Religious  Devotee.  The  extreme  ignorance  of  these  people  is 
manifest  from  the  followins : 

"  About  ten  o'clock  I  spread  my  shummul  *  in  a  corner,  and 
stretched  myself  upon  it,  in  the  expectation  that  the  assembly  would 
follow  my  example  and  retire;  but  my  attention  was  presently 
drawn  to  an  argument  that  aftbrded  me  high  amusement.     1  his  was 
between  two  of  the  villagers  one  of  whom  most  vehemently  as- 
serted that  the  sun  and  moon  were  actually  the  same  luminarv  : 
his  opponent  urged  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  many  incontest- 
able proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  at  length  losing  all  patience,  called 
silence  to  sonic  others  who  had  mtermeddled  in  the  dispute,    and 
exclaimed  :  '  Let  him  be ;   I  will  give  him  his  answer.'     He  then 
sneeringly  demanded  how  he  could  reconcile  with  his  position  the 
sun  and  moon  being  visible  at  the  same  moment  in  opposite  sides  of 
the  heavens  :  the  other  was  posed  a  little,  but  either  feeling  uncon- 
vinced, or  determined,  as  a  point  of  honor  not  to  give  in,  he  coolly 
rejoined  that  the  latter  was  tlie  reflection  of  the  former.     The  de- 
bate vvoukl  probably  have  continued  some  hours,  had  it  not  been 
suggested  to  refer  to  me  :  I  feigned  sleep,  but  found  that  I  should 
}>.ave  had  to  listen  to  a  minute  recapitulation  of  the  whole  matter, 
to  escape  which  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  overheard  the  discussion, 
and  alUiough  far  from  behig  a  competent  umpire,  was  inclined  to 
disagree  with  the  last  spea'ker.     'I'liis  opinion  was  received  as  con- 
elusive,  and  the  assembly  broke  up.     This  anecdote  furnishes  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  ignorance  of  these  people,  and  is  hardly  re- 
concileable  with  our  ideas  of  the  reasoning;  faculties  bestowed  on 
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man,  to  suppose  that  beings  possessing  a  knowledge  and  belief  of 
their  Maker,  and  acquainted,  however  rudely,  with  the  conunoa 
forms  of  life  should  be  capable  of  such  gross  absurdity." 

As  we  proceed  with  our  interesting  traveller  tlirough  the  pro- 
vince of  Mukran^  we  are  obliged  to  encounter  a  people  famili- 
arized with  every  species  of  inhumanity,  of  which  a  shocking  ex- 
ample presents  itself  at  p.  152,  where  aUo  a  singular  clan  wha 
are  called  Loorees,  having  a  nuarked  resemblance  to  the  Fauo- 
pean  gypsies  are  described.  The  next  principal  place  is  Bun- 
poor,  thechief  of  which  place  hud,  in  the  preceding  year,  shewji 
kindness  to  Mr.  Grant,  but  did  not  seem  disposed  to  shew  equal 
hospitality  on  the  present  occasion,  but  who  rathtr  deliauded 
the  author  of  the  little  property  which  remained.  He  was  ihere- 
fore  not  sorry  at  leaving  Jiunpoor  in  satety  m  his  advance  to 
Kirman. 

In  his  further  progress  the  traveller  had  to  pass  a  tremendoiis 
desert,  p.  185,  where  his  sufferings  from  liiirst  were  really  dread- 
ful, and  he  makes  the  following  remark  upon  this  sa.l  privation. 

*'  I  can  affirm  with  perfect  confidence,  from  my  individual  ex- 
perience, that  the  absence  of  this  (water)  is  the  most  insupportablei^ 
of  all  the  wants  of  what  are  termed  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  per- 
son may  endure  with  patience  and  hope  the  pressure  of  fatigue  and 
hunger,  heat  or  cold,  and  even  a  total  privation  of  natural  rest  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time;  but  to  be  scorch.d  under  a  burning 
sun  ;  to  feel  your  throat  so  parched  in  your  moutii.  from  the  appre- 
hension of  suffocation  whicii  it  causes,  and  not  to  i)ave  the  means  of 
allaying- these  dreadful  sensations,  are  in  my  ideas  the  extreme  pitch 
of  a  traveller's  calamities." 

As  he  entered  the  territories  of  Persia,  Mr.  P.  had  new  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  p.  1B8  ;  these  liowevcr  he  foui^d  n:ieans  tc» 
surmount,  and  after  various  and  vexatious  delays,  perils  wiiich  in- 
terrupted his  progress  and  endangered  his  life,  he  passed  ihrongii 
the  province  <jf  Nurmansheer,  the  considerable  city  of  Bunua, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Kirman,  where  his  fatigues  and  diiHculiies 
were  happily  terminated.  The  descripiiou  of  Kirmjn  and  of  the 
manners  of  its  governor  and  its  inhabitants  is  peculiarly  enter- 
taining, p.  209  et  seq.  Here  are  celebrated  manufacinres  of 
shawls,  niatchlocks  and  felts.  I'he  cruelties  exercised  under  liie 
form  of  justice  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  without  parallel. 

*'  The  prince  sat  in  judgment  upon  some  people  w-Ijo  were  ac- 
cused of  murdering  one  of  his  servants  ;  and  the  state  of  alarm  and 
suspence  in  which  the  whole  of  tlie  inhabitants  were  kept  during  the 
<lay  is  scarcely  conceivable.  'Ihe  city  gates  were  shut,  at  least  to 
the  egress  of  the  public».and  no  business  was  transacted  by  the  pub- 
lic ofiicera  of  the  govcrnuient.     People  were  sent  for  as  v/itnesse?, 
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without  any  warning,  and  I  saw  two  or  three  led  away  to  the  palace 
in  as  great  agony  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  a  place  of  execution. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  prince  pronounced  sentences  on 
those  convicted,  some  were  blinded  of  both  eyes,  had  their  ears, 
noses,  and  lips  cut  off,  their  tongues  slit,  and  one  or  both  hands 
chopped  off";  others  were  deprived  of  their  manhood,  their  toes  and 
fingers  lopped  off,  and  all  were  turned  out  into  the  streets  with  a 
warning  to  the  inhabitants  not  to  assist  or  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them."     P.  214. 

The  route  from  Kirman  to  Sheeraz  was  comparatively  easy, 
but  the  narrative  continues  both  to  interest  and  amu.se.  The  au- 
thor, on  his  arrival,  found  that  General  Malcolm  had  left  that 
place,  and  the  most  curious  part  of  what  remains  in  theuarralive  is 
the  unexpected  meeting  with  his  friend  and  fellow  traveller.  Cap- 
tain Christie,  who,  after  making  a  circuit  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  countries  seldom  if  ever  before 
traversed  by  Europeans,  had  found  his  way  to  Ispahan,  which 
place  is  here  written  Isfahan.  With  this  anecdote,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  close  our  account  of  this  portion  of  the  work. 

**  We  remained  at  Isfahan  eight  or  nine  days,  and  in  the  interim 
had  the  sincere  pleasure  of  being  joined  by  Captain  Christie,  from 
Heerat  and  Yezd.     It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  experience 
sensations  of  such  perfect  gratification  as  this  meeting  aftbrdedj|us 
both,  and  if  possible  those  sensations  were  augmented  by  its  being 
quite  unexpected.     Captain  Christie  arrived  in  the  city  about  dusk, 
imknov.'ing  and  unknown,  and  went  to  the  governor's  palace  to  re- 
quest a  lodging,  which  was  ordered,  when,  by  accident,  one  of  the 
attendants  observed  that  there  were  two  Firingees  in  the  Chihul 
Setoon  *  ;  and  that  he  would  possibly  like  to  join  their  party  :  he 
accordingly  came  to  the  palace  and  sent  up  a  man  to  say  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  one  of  us.     I  went  down,  and  as  it  was  then 
quite  dark,  I  could  not  recognise  his  features  ;  and  he  fancying  me 
a  Persian  from  my  dress,  we  conversed  for  several  minutes  ere  we 
discovered  each  other.     The  moment  we  did  so  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life." 

The  second  part  of  the  work  to  the  extent  of  almost  a  hun- 
dred pages  contains  a  short  historical  and  geographical  memoir  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  author  passed.  The  memoir 
consists  of  such  observations  as  the  traveller's  situation  enabled 
him  to  naake  on  the  government,  climate,  soil  and  natural  history 
of  Beloochistan,  and  also  of  JSiiule.  One  of  his  conclusions  from 
his  owij  and  the  discoveries  of  others  is,  that  the  mountains  of 
Asia  are  the  highest  in  the  world.     With  reuard  to  the  value  of 


*  One  of  the  palaces  in  which  Doctor  Cormick  and  myself  were 
permitted  to  put  up. 
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the  author's  geographical  discoveries,  the  reader  has  only  to  re- 
member that  this  portion  of  Asia  has  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  all 
the  maps  which  have  hitherto  been  published,  ilis  opinions  are 
dift'erent,  in  some  points,  both  from  those  of  M.  D'^Anville  and 
Major  Rennel  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  w  hat  Lieut 
Potlinger  says  on  these  provinces,  is  the  result  of  personal  obser- 
vation. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  some  curious  statistical  remarksi 
with  the  general  assurance  that  they  will  well  repay  the  reader's 
attention.  At  p.  331  et  seq.  a  concise  but  pleasing  account  is 
given  of  the  mission  to  Sinde,  undertaken  from  the  same  motives 
as  those  which  induced  the  East  India  Company  to  send  deputa- 
tions to  Persia  and  to  the  king  of  Caubul.  Much  nearer  to 
the  English  territories  in  Hindostan,  the  court  of  Sinde  viewed 
every  one  of  the  transactions  of  the  Government  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  all  pos- 
sible obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  envoy  and  his  suite.  They  were 
watched  w  ith  unceasing  vigilance ;  they  were  insulted  in  various 
ways,  by  withholding  provisions,  and  ill-treating  their  attendants  ; 
they  were  directed  to  dispatch  to  Bombay  the  vessels  which 
brought  them.  Nevertheless,  by  perseverance,  firmness,  and  no 
common  share  of  self-command,  the  gentlemen  made  their  way 
from  Kurachee,  the  port  at  which  they  landed,  to  Tallah,  form- 
erly the  capital  of  Sinde,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  the  Patiala 
of  Alexander.  From  Tatiah  they  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  the 
residence  of  the  sovereigns,  who  are  termed  "  Umeers." 

Here  fresh  difficulties  arose  on  account  of  the  ceremonials  of 
admissio!!  to  the  royal  presence.  The  intolerable  arrogance 
of  oriental  princes  always  requires  forms  of  servile  degradation 
to  which  Europeans  never  will  submit.  A  whole  week  was  con- 
iiumed  in  arranging  a  mode  of  introduction  and  reception  wliich 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parties.     It  took  place  as  follows  ; 

**  From  the  first  gate  at  which  we  entered  the  fortress,  the  path 
led  up  a  steep  ascent  that  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  ranks  of 
matchlockmen,  until  we  came  to  a  second  tower  with  a  winding 
passage  under  it ;  whence  to  the  palace  the  streets  were  so  filled  with 
armed  men,  that  it  was  with  much  labour,  and  at  the  risk  of  tramp- 
ling many  under  our  horses  feet,  that  we  made  way  through  them. 
At  last  we  got  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  dismount,  and  were 
there  received  by  Wullee  Mohumniud  Khan  and  several  other  offi- 
cers of  the  highest  rank,  who  preceded  us  to  a  large  open  platform 
at  the  further  end  of  which  sat  the  three  Umeers.  The  platfonw  was 
spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets,  so  that  we  here  put  off  our 
shoes,  and  the  moment  the  envoy  made  the  first  step  to  advance  to- 
wards the  princes  they  all  rose  and^stood  upright  until  he  reached 
hie  plotted  place,  which  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  party,  by  having  an  embroidered  clotli  laid  over  it.  As 
soon  as  we  had  sat  down  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  vi^hich  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  describe,  and  could  only  be  attributed  to  a  distrust  of  our 
real  designs,  for  the  mass  of  attendants,  matchlockmen,  and  swords- 
raen  crowded  into  the  place,  and  nearly  overwhelmed  us  by  their 
pressure.  The  foremost  of  them  even  placed  their  feet  on  the 
scabbards  of  our  swords  and  skirts  o^  our  coats  ;  which  from  the 
manner  we  were  sitting,  lay  along  the  carpet;  but  whether  this  was 
a  preconcerted  plan  or  the  effect  of  chance  it  was  impossible  to 
guess.  Subsequent  interviews  however  incline  me  to  lean  to  the 
former  idea.  The  princes,  individually,  made  polite  enquiries  for 
all  our  healths.  Indeed  nothing  but  comphments  and  expressions 
of  politeness  took  place,  as  it  was  a  mere  audience  of  ceremony  ; 
iuid  after  v/e  had  been  in  the  Durbar  about  half  an  hour,  the  eldest 
verbally  signified  their  wish  that  we  should  retire,  a  hint  that  is  given 
at  al!  Indian  levees  by  the  introduction  of  Pan  Sooparee  *,  and  utr 
or  oil  of  roses  ;  but  in  Sinde  they  have  no  such  custom,  nor  even 
the  Persian  one  of  thullyans  and  coifee. 

A  good  account  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  surrounding  region  is 
given  at  p.  3G9  et  seq.  The  result  of  the  negotiation  was 
honourable  to  the  individuals  employed,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
supreme  British  authority  in  India. 

The  people  of  Sinde  are  described  as  avaricious,  deceitful, 
riuel,  ungrateful,  and,  above  all,  notorious  liars.  '^Fhe  beauty 
of  the  women  is  proverbial.  A  concise  history  of  Sinde  is  sub- 
joined, and  tiie  author  is  of  opinion  that  this  country  greatly  re- 
sembles F-gypt. 

JSJention  is  made  of  a  battle  at  p.  3SQ,  in  which  the  rajah  ap- 
peared on  an  elephant,  in  a  chair  covered  with  a  canopy  set  with 
j)recious  stones,  and  that  he  had  two  beautiful  slave  girls  with 
him,  one  to  serve  him  with  wine  and  the  other  with  beetel  leaf  and 
areca  nut.  This  is  followed  by  an  anecdote  recording  a  fact  of 
horrible  barbarity.  An  appendix  concludes  lh&  volume  which 
exhibits  an  abstract  of  Captain  Christie's  journal  after  parting 
with  Lieut.  Pottingcr  at  Nooshky.  [t  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  the  author  did  not  live  to  till  up  the  brief  outline  whicb  is 
here  given.  The  regions  which  he  traversed  are  almost  totally 
unknown  in  our  books  of  geography,  and  of  Hcerat,  the  capital 
of  Khorasan,  we  were  till  now  entirely  ignorant.  It  occupies  a 
space  of  four  square  miles  ;  has  more  trade  than  any  city  in  Asia 
under  a  native  government :  at  this  place  Capt.  Christie  remained 
4f  month  under  his  assumed  character  of  a  horse-dealer.  Of 
Heerat  therefore  as  well  as  of  the  interesting  country  between 
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'^  The  pan  is  the  leaf  of  the  pijper  betle  ;  the  sooparee,  the  fruit 
of  the  arcca  tree. 
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this  place  and  Yeed,  and  between  Yezd  and  Ispahan,  we  might 
jceasonablyhave  expected  jDuch  curious  information.  Most  unfortii- 
waleiy  Capt.  Christie  was  killed  in  Persia  in  a  night  attack  on  the 
Ps-rsians  by  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry.  A  most  excellent  map 
is  preHxed  to  tliis  work,  of  which  the  space  allotted  to  it  in  our 
Review  will  siifticiently  demoustrate  our  opinion.  We  liigh!* 
approve,  and  strongly  recommend  it. 


Art.  IV.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Principles  of  religious 
Belief,  as  connected  with  Human  Happiness  ami  Improve- 
ment, Bi/  the  Rev.  R.  Morehead,  A.  M.  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  Junior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate, 
Edinburgh.  FoL  II.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh ;  and 
Longman  and  Co.  London.     9s.     181 6. 

AIr.  Morehead  has  ah-eady  acquired  considerable  reputation  as 
a  writer  of  sermons.  His  first  volume  was  read  with  uncommon 
avidity,  and  passed,  we  believe,  through  three  editions  jn  the 
short  space  of  ten  iiionths.  The  present  volume,  regarded  as  a 
bookseller's  commodity,  has  not  perhaps  met  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  success  ;  but  we  are  certain  that  it  is  neither  less  deserv- 
ing of  patronage  nor  less  likely  to  do  good  to  the  reader  than 
its  more  fortmiate  companion. 

The  objects  %vhich  the  author  appears  to  have  proposed  to 
himself  in  writing  these  discourses,  i«  not  to  explain  difficulc 
passages  in  holy  writ,  nor  to  support  the  opinions  of  any  one 
body  of  christians,  as  differing  from  the  tetiets  of  others  ;  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  to  recomniend  an  attentive  study  of 
the  scriptures  as  the  best  rule  of  life,  and  to  ensure  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ihat  mild  spirit  and  of  those  good  works,  which  the  gospel 
is  so  eadnently  calculated  at  once  to  inspire  and  exemplify.  He 
accordingly  dwells  with  eloquence  and  delight  en}  the  various 
pictures  of  goodness  which  are  shewn  forth  in  the  Bible,  as 
drawn  from  the  history  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers,  and  describes,  vvith  no  small  felicity  of  expression^  the 
happy  effects  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  iiiterc<mrse  of 
society  at  large,  were  christians  to  keep  steadily  m  view  those 
exalted  models  of  piety  and  virtue.  It  is  mit  inconsistent  witlj^ 
these  remarks  to  ob^jerve,  that  nearly  one  half  of  tliio  volume  i» 
taken  up  with  lectures  oh  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  bearing  an 
avowed  resemblance,  both  in  object  and  inauner,  to  the  well 
known  discourses  on  St.  Matthew,  published  by  Bishop  Por- 
tfeusj  for  ueitjjer  in  this  depajtment  of  his  theological  laUours 
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has  Mr.  Morehead  entered  into  much  disquisition  in  point  of 
tloctrine,  nor  into  extended  criticism  in  point  of  biblical  lan- 
guage. Throughout  tlie  whole  he  has  given  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  practical  teaching,  urging  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
and  warmth  of  manner,  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law,  and  un- 
folding the  import  of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  as  well 
as  of  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it.  -.i 

In  his  first  sermon,  which  has  for  its  subject  ''  the  character 
of  religion  in  the  present  age,"  the  author  sets  forth  what  may 
be  called  a  reason  or  an  apology  for  recommending,  in  these  en- 
lightened times,  a   special  attention   to   the  character  and  evi- 
deuces    of   the   christian    religion.      He  justly   observes,    that 
at  the  period  when   the  (Porteus's)  lectures  on   St.   Matthew 
uere  composed,  a  very  fatal  spirit  of  infidelity  had  spread  itself 
over  the  christian  world,  and  that,  not  confined  to  the  higher 
and  more   licentious  orders  of  men,  it  had  even  crept  into  the 
retirement  of  the  cottage,   and  was  threatening  to  blight  all  the 
hopes  and  to  wither  all  the  virtues  of  the  human  race.     He  like- 
wise adds   his  .suffrage  to  the  conviction  which  was  very  gene- 
rally felt,  that  much  good  was  effected  by  the  exertions  of  the 
venerable   prelate  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the 
powerful  auxiliaries  who  laboured  with  him  in  the  same  arduous 
lield.     Lessons,  however,  of  still  greater  efficacy,  says  he,  have 
since  been  collected  from  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and  a 
voice  more  eloquent  than  "  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels/ 
has  been   heard  amid   the  storms  which  since  that  epoch  have 
agitated  the  world.     The  rich  and  the  powerful  have  at  length 
seen   the   danger  of  unhinging  those  principles  on  which  the 
stability  of  society  depends  ;  and  the  poor  have  found  nothing 
but  additional  wretchedness  in  the  fancied  illumination  which 
seemed  to  be  opening  upon  them.     The  progress  of  infidelity 
has  consequently   been   arrested,  and  the  spirit  of  its  apostles 
either  converted  or  subdued.     I'here  are  few  men  who  are  no^T 
desirous  to  keep  it  alive.     They  who  have  themselves  but  little 
religion,  are  yet  ashamed  of  the  cause,  which  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  the  lowest  and  most  illiterate ;  and  accordingly  the 
ingenious  writers  of  the  present  day  seldom  venture  to  indulge 
in  any  liberties  with  revelation,  which  at  no  distant  period  was 
one  of  the  most  common  topics  upon  which  fashionable  ridicule 
was  displayed.     The   better  description  of  men  among  those 
whose  opinions  were  thus  unfortunately  perverted,  have  now  no 
feeling  of  vanity  in  their  emancipation  from  what  they  once  sup- 
posed to   be  mere  vulgar  opinion,   but  would   very  willingly 
return  to  the  simple  creed  of  their  fathers. 

Contrastod  with  this  ill-founded  fabric  of  religious  scepticism, 
which  has  pride  rather  than  sincerity  for  its  i)asis,  Mr.  Morehead 
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remarks  that  some  men  have  formed  to  themselves  a  system  of 
Christianity,  which  seems  to  wage  war  with  all  our  most  natural 
feelings.  Seizing  upon  certain  views  of  scripture,  to  which 
they  confine  their  whole  attention,  they  appear  to  think  that 
man,  as  he  comes  out  of  the  bands  of  nature,  is  wholly  detesta- 
ble and  wicked ;  that  none  of  our  affections  or  principles  of 
conduct  are  at  all  to  be  approved  of,  unless  they  can  stand  the 
test  of  their  peculiar  dogmas  ;  and,  forgetting  that  the  gospel  is 
-a  religion  of  liberty,  they  narrow  and  depress  all  the  vigour  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  throw  a  melancholy  cloud  over  all 
the  images  of  faith.  As  long  as  this  spirit  prevails,  (and  it 
seems  to  be  making  no  inconsiderable  progress)  religion  cannot 
t)e  hailed  as  the  friend  and  comforter  of  man,  as  his  aifectionate 
guide  through  the  dangers  and  snares  of  his  way ;  but  she  will 
rather  seem  to  be  the  cruel  task  mistress,  who  drives  him  for- 
ward to  unprofitable  duties  with  her  unrelenting  lash.  With  thii 
view,  therefore,  he  continues,  of  fixing  religion  upon  a  right 
basis,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  to  point  out  those 
aspects  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  animating  and  ennobling  to  hu- 
man nature ;  and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  study  with  attention, 
and  without  some  unfortunate  bias,  the  mild  and  unaftected  tenor 
of  the  sacred  history,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the 
utmost  purity  is  consistent  with  the  most  entire  absence  of  aus- 
terity; and  that  it  is  much  less  in  severe  doctrine  than  in  holy, 
gentle,  and  charitable  affections,  that  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity consists. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  of  religion  in  the 
present  age,  for  while,  from  a  horror  at  licentiousness  and  in- 
fidelity, one  description  of  men  have  entrenched  themselves 
among  the  most  thorny  doctrines  that  have  ever  been  engrafted 
on  the  Christian  system,  others  have  thought  that  the  only  way  of 
rendering  Revelation  acceptable  to  men  of  eniiglitened  and  li" 
l^ieral  views,  was  to  strip  it  of  every  thing  impenetrable  to  humaa 
reason ;  and  in  so  doiiig,  they  liave  indeed,  as  the  author  ob- 
serves, "  but  too  often  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,"  and 
have  not  scrupled  to  throw  €k)wn  indisaiminately  what  have 
been  accounted,  in  all  ages,  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  desired  tiiat  any  obstacle 
should  be  put  to  the  freedom  of  encjniry  ;  but,  as  our  author 
again  justly  remarks,  there  is  frequently  a  great  degree  of  per- 
tinacity and  narrow-minded  dogmatism  among  those  who  ac- 
C0,unt  themselves  the  only  enlightened  Christians,  which  is  equally 
remote  from  the  humility  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  true  cha- 
racter of  philosophical  research.  jHe  who  really  wishes  to  disr 
cover  what  Christianity  is^  ought  to  raise  his  luiud  abqve  the  lit- 
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tleness  of  controversial  petulance  and  the  "  oppositions  of  sci- 
ence, falsely  so  called." 

Since  we  are  on  the  "  character  of  religion  in  the  present 
age,"  which  Mr.  Morehead  seems  to  have  studied  aisd  appre- 
ciated with  considerable  attention,  we  shall  give  an  extract  from 
his  sermon  on  "  Christum  Faith,"  wherein  he  contrasts  with 
much  eiiect,  the  reasonableness  and  composure  of  sound  reli- 
gion, as  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  om-  Redeemer;,  wUh  the 
presuniplion  of  the  modern  enihusiast,  or  of  the  new-made  con- 
\ert.  The  man  out  of  whom  the  legion  of  deviis  was  expelled, 
after  expressing  in  a  very  natural  way  his  gral.tude  to  Christ, 
prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  be  with  him,  and  to  become 
one  of  his  disciples.  "  Howbeit,  saith  the  evangelist,  Jesus 
suffered  him  not,  but  said  unto  him.  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and 
hath  had  compassion  upon  thee." 

•  "  Thus,"  observes  our  author,  "  it  i«  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
men,  particularly  of  susceptible  imaginations,  whenever  the)'  have 
acquired  any  strong  impressions  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
Christianity,  immediately  to  suppose  that  it  is  their  duty  to  give  up 
all  their  customary  connections  and  occupations  in  society,  and  to 
take  upon  themselves  some  spiritual  mission,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  human  race.  This  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  truest  sign 
of  a  strong  and  lively  faith,  and  they  v/ill  scarcely  admit  any  to  be 
really  christians,  who  do  not  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  become 
apostles.  In  the  passage  before  us,  our  Saviour  gives  a  very  in- 
structive admonition  to  persons  of  this  character.  In  the  warmth 
of  his  gratitude,  the  poor  man,  who  had  been  possessed,  was  desir- 
ous to  quit  all  his  original  pursuits,  and  to  dedicate  himself  solely 
to  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  but  his  gracious  master  saw,  probably, 
that  a  person  whose  mind  had  suffered  so  severe  a  shock,  was  not 
the  fittest  instrument  that  could  be  chosen  for  a  service,  which, 
while  it  required  men  to  be  '  harmless  as  doves,'  required  them 
likewise  to  be  '  wise  as  serpents.'  At  all  events,  he  saw  that  this 
individual  would  both  be  happier  in  the  quiet  of  domestic  society, 
«nd  might  likewise  be  much  more  useful,  while  to  those  who  could 
sympathize  with  all  his  feelings,  and  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
spectacle  of  his  calamity,  he  would  often  relate,  with  tears  of 
grateful  faith,  '  how  great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  and 
what  compassion  he  had  on  him.'  It  is  by  a  departure  from  this 
simple  line  of  conduct,  that  many  men  of  sensibility  and  of  warm 
imaginations,  who  receive  perhaps  sudden  impulses  respecting  di- 
vine truth,  so  often  run  into  enthusiastic  delusions,  and  apparently 
do  all  they  can  to  render  themselves  and  their  religion  objects  of 
ridicule  to  all  the  world.  They  are  too  apt  to  conceive  that  their 
sudden  convictions  are  of  a  miraculous  nature,  and  contain  a  call 
to  them  to  forsake  all,  and  to  follow  Christ.    They  thus  set  out 
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lipon  extravagant  schemes,  to  which  the  situation  of  society  is  ho 
adapted;  they  degrade  religion,  by  mistaking  their  own  low  and 
grovelling  conceptions  for  the  inspiration  of  heaven ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  they  give  up  all  the  mighty  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
which  they  might  have  pursued  in  a  quiet  and  gentle  course,  by 
insinuating  into  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  they  are  connected, 
throughout  the  silent  progress  of  a  good  life,  a  sense  of '  the  great 
things  whicli  the  Lord  had  done  for  them,  and  of  the  compassioii 
which  he  had  on  them.'  " 

This  is  very  well  said,  and  yet  it  seems  not  to  have  striick 
Mr.  Morehead  with  sufficient  force,  that  of  all  the  devils  which 
are  cast  out  of  men,  pride  and  self-conceit  go  the  last.     The 
unfortunate  person  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  been  possessed  by  a 
whole  legion  of  demons,  could  not  in  a  moment  so  far  recover 
the  balance  of  his  mind  and  the  use  of  common  sense,  as  to 
perceive   the  impropriety  of  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  his  case   is  precisely  that  of  thousands  in  these  very 
times,  who  go  themselves,  or  send  others  on  spiritual  missions, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  with  this  essential  difference,  however, 
that  the  cured  maniac,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  asked 
permission  of  our  Lord  to  enter  into  this  service,  and  desisted 
when  he  was  forbidden,  whereas   the   enthusiasts  of  our  days 
listen   to  no  voice  but  that  of  their  own  madness  and  self-suffi- 
ciency.    These  entluisiastic  delusions,  too,  are  the  more  intense 
and  operative  in  the  human  mind,  in  proportion  as  a  man,  either 
from  a  bad  education  at  first,  or  useless  habits  thereafter,   has 
passed  his  life  in  ignorance  of  religion,  and  of  the  important 
doctrines   upon  which   it  rest;?.     New  views  flushing  upon  the 
imagination   of  an  adult,  who  had  never  seriously  studied  chris 
tianity  at  an  earlier  period,  naturally  enough  apj^ear  to  iiim  in 
the  light  of  supernatural  comnuuiications ;  and  when  these  are 
aid«d   either   by  sorrow  or  by  fear,  by  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tive, or  by  the  feeling  of  personal  dcfliger,  the  impression  takes 
the  character  of  a  divine  impulse,  and  frequently  ends  in  a  settled 
conviction,  that   lie   hath  been  specially  wrought  upon  by  the* 
spirit  of  God.     The   light,   which  in  other  people,  who  are  re- 
gularly instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  opens  with  their  opening 
ininds,  and  shineih  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  of  their 
improved  knowledge,  breaks  in,  all  at  once,  into  the  dark  cham- 
bers of  an  ignorant  or  sceptical  brain,  and  in  some  instances  has* 
the  effect  of  seriuusly  disturbing  its  functions,  ever  after,  Oii  alt 
matters  connected  with  religion.     Such  people  think  they  know 
more  than  others,  merely  because  they  have  learned,  in  a  shorter, 
time  ;  and   that  their  feelihgs  are  more  elevated  than  those  oSi 
ordinary  Christians,   merely  because    they   had  never  felt   liko 
Christians  before.     At  all  events,  the  pheuomenon  is  not  raie4 
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vhich  exhibits  a  very  wicked  character,  Immediately  upon  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  his  evil  spirits,  setting  up  as  a  preacher  of 
holiness,  or  a  very  thoughtless  man,  upon  being  struck  with  a 
little  serious  reflection,  becoming  extremely  officious  as  a  mo- 
nitor to  all  around  him.  The  advice  of  our  Saviour  to  all  such 
patientB,  whatever  be  the  nature  or  the  number  of  devils  from 
which  they  have  been  delivered,  is,  "  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  halh  done  for  thee, 
and  that  he  hath  had  compassion  upon  thee." 

Leaving  this  subject,  however,  we  turn  to  the  sermon   on 
"  Miracles."     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  a  field  wherein 
so  much  controversy  has  been  maintained,  and  so  many  men  of 
first-rate  genius  have  displayed  their  talents,  there  should  remain 
any  thing  of  novelty  to  be  brought  forward  by  a  modern  writer. 
!Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  new  arguments  to  support  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  evangelical  history,  in  relation  to  the  wonderful 
works  of  our  Saviour.     All   that  the  most  inquisitive  student 
could  desire  to  confirm  his  belief,  has  been  supplied  by  the  in^ 
dustry  of  one  class  of  authors ;  and  all  that  good  reasoning  could 
achieve  in  arranging  their  knowledge,  in  removing  doubts,  and 
in  answering  objections,  has  been  most  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed by  their  not  less  learned  successors.     Mr.  Morehead's  obser- 
vations, therefore,  are  not  meant  by  him  to  bear  upon  the  main 
question,  usually  agitated  on  this  subject,  as  if  it  were  still  open 
to  controversy,  to  decide  whether  our  Saviour's  miracles  were, 
or  were  not,  actually  performed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  confines 
his  remarks  on  these  manifestations  of  divine  power,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times  in  which  they  were  wrought,  to  the  habits 
and  views  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  sug- 
o-esting  as  he  proceeds,  certain  reasons  which,  in  the  given  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  might  render  that  species  of  evidence 
more  suitable  than  any  other  for  answering  the  purpose  of  con- 
■viction.     In  these  days,  i-.tn  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  the 
truth   of  every  narrative  which  bears  the  most  distant  reference 
to  a  miraculous  transaction.     Whatever  is  related  a!>  inconsistent 
with  llie  common  course  of  nature,  is  instantly  pronounced  su- 
perstitious or  false  ;  and  v.e  may  add,  that  neither  the  philoso- 
pher nor  the  divine  will  find  fault  with  the  principles  upon  which 
such  judgments  ate   formed.     1  heie  is  one  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended, however,  as  almost  inseparably  accompanying  such  views 
of  nature,   and    it  is  pnucipally   to  guard   the  young   reasoner 
aoain.bt  its   deceitful  influtiue,  that  we  quote  our  author's  re- 
niurkfi.    We  allude  to  the  prejudice  v,  hich  is  so  apt  to  be  created 
in  the  mind  respecting  miraculous  interpositions  in  general.    We 
.:  allow  ourselves  to  forget  thai,  in  difierent  ages  of  the  world  and 
';-'jn  diii.*iiewt  fc4iiles  of  society,   the  divine  administration  has  ac- 
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conimodated  itself,  so  to  speak,  to  the  degree  of  kuowledge  and 
to  the  habits  of  thinking,  which  prevailed  among  particular  na- 
tions ;  and  moreover,  that  the  evidence  which  would  satisfy  a 
philosophical  enquirer  in  modern  Europe,  as  to  the  CKistence  of 
any  fact,  or  as  to  the  mission  of  a  superior  being  to  teach  man- 
kind, would  have  produced  no  impression  whatever  upon  the 
mind  of  an  ancient  Jew. 

<*  We  ought  to  recollect,"  says  Mr.  Morehead,  "  that  it  is  a 
very  confined  manner  of  judging,  to  examine  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  with  a  reference  solely  to  ourselves  and  our  own  habits 
of  thinking.  Were  a  revelation  introduced  into  the  world  in  the 
present  age,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  unaccompanied  with  any 
multiplicity  of  miraculous  circumstances ;  the  understandings  of 
men  might  be  appealed  to  rather  than  their  senses;  the  Divine 
Teacher,  perhaps,  would  deliver  his  instructions  in  a  systematical 
form;  and,  instead  of  proving  his  authority,  by  suspending  the  laws 
of  nature,  might  display  a  more  than  human  knowledge  of  all  their 
hidden  operations.  One  of  the  leading  distinctions  between  the 
present  age  and  that  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  this,  that  from  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  enquiry, 
men  have  learned  to  consider  the  order  of  nature  as  established 
upon  general  laws,  and  there  is  no  pursuit  justly  accounted  more 
liberal  than  tlie  investigation  of  those  laws  and  arrangements. 
Facts,  the  most  apparently  disjointed  and  irregular,  have  thus  been 
found  to  be  harmoniously  connected,  and  even  to  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar  and  unlearned,  Nature  now  seems  to  be  one  siupendous 
Whole,  the  temple  of  the  Deity,  whose  presence  is  mucli  rather  to 
be  discovered  in  its  regularity  than  in  its  deviations,  'f  o  the  Gen- 
tile nations  the  universe  seemed  to  be  parcelled  out  among  an  in- 
finite number  of  deities,  and  It  was  not  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  system,  that  they  looked  for  proofs  of  the  divine  agency, 
but  to  extraordinary  changes  in  its  subordinate  parts.  Even  the 
Jews,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  one  God  had  been  revealed, 
were  yet  inclined  to  regard  him  rather  as  the  God  of  their  own 
nation,  than  as  the  universal  Ruler  of  nature  ;  and  it  was  not  when 
*  day  uttered  speech  unto  day,  and  night  shewed  unto  night  wis- 
dom,' that  they  were  so  sensible  of  his  presence,  as  when  they 
read  in  the  records  of  their  history,  that  *  when  the  Lord  fought 
for  Israel,  the  sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon.*  In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is  natural  to  think 
that  the  proofb  necessary  for  establishing  the  truth  of  a  Revelation, 
would  not  be  exactly  the  same  with  those  which  we  should  look 
ior  in  the  present  age.  When  our  Saviour  appeared,  no  regular 
exposition  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  however  clear  and  con- 
vincing, and  no  discoveries  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  however 
magnihcent  and  sublime,  would  have  greatly  affected  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  whereas  sensible  demonstrations  of  his  power  were  no 
less  suited  to  ga'fe  tht^if  tielrfif,  thatn  the  simnlicitv  and  artlessness 
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of  his. doctrines,  (his  mode  of  teaching"^  was  accommodated  to  theiV 
uatutored  understandings.  When  Miracles  were  thus  the  only 
species  of  evidence,  by  which  the  assent  of  a  rude  and  unscientific 
age  could  be  won,  and  are  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  period  of  the  world  in  which  they  were  performed, 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  belief  of  them  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, in  an  age  of  Icnowledge  and  philosophical  observation.' 
It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  shewn,  that  credible  accounts  of  such 
events,  independently  of  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  any 
revelation  which  is  founded  upon  them,  are  of  the  greatest  moment, 
in  counteracting  a  prejudice,  which  the  enquiries  of  science  some- 
times produce.  When  it  is  believed  that  the  laws  of  nature  have 
ever  been  constant  and  invariable,  -without  suffering  the  slightest 
suspension,  the  prejudice  is  apt  to  insinuate  itself  into  our  minds, 
that  their  operation  depends  not  on  the  w  ill  of  the  Creator,  but 
upon  some  inherent  necessity :  and  the  very  circumstances  upon 
which  the  proofs  of  design  in  nature  are  founded,  are  thus  by 
some  minds  interpreted  into  proofs  of  the  total  absence  of  design. 
Now,  it  affords  an  important  remedy  against  this  prejudice,  to  have 
good  grounds  for  believing,  that  in  certain  periods  of  the  world,, 
when  occasional  suspensions  of  natural  laws  were  of  peculiar  im- 
portance, such  suspensions  did  in  fact  take  place.'* 

These  remarks  are  at  once  sensible  and  ingenious,  and  afford 
a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thinking  which  pervades 
these  discourses.  We  now  select  a  quotation  of  w!iat  may  be 
regarded  as  Mr.  IMorehead's  animated  or  eloquent  style,  which 
at  the  same  time  exiiibits  both  the  beauties  and  the  blemishes  of 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  The  second  Sunday  after  the 
battle  of  ^^  aterloo,  the  author  preached  to  his  congregation  on 
the  following  words,  taken  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  A 
good  nanje  is  better  than  precious  ointment;  and  the  day  of 
death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth."  Towards  the  conchision  of 
his  sermon,  he  thus  addresses  his  auditory  : 

"  Weep  not  for  the  dead,  then,  my  brethren,  if  the  light  of  vir- 
tue has  followed  them  to  the  tomb — if  the  memory  of  their  good 
name  lives  sacred  in  the  heart  of  man.  O  weep  not  for  them — 
v/eep  for  yourselves  and  your  children  !  Weep  over  the  stains 
which  continue  to  defile  your  nature,  and  over  all  the  trials  and 
dangers  tlirough  which  the  steps  of  the  living  are  destined  to  go  ; 
but  wish  not  to  recall  the  virtuous  dead,  whose  good  name  is  for 
ever  sealed ;  seek  not  to  recall  them  again  into  the  midst  of  these 
trials  and  defilements ;  wish  not,  for  any  happiness  which  you 
Inight  derive  from  their  virtues,  to  break  the  hallowed  secvu-ity  of 
their  repose ;  and  if  their  last  hour  hath  been  their  most  glorious, — 
if  it  hath  called  down  upon  their  heads  the  tears  and  blessings  of 
their  country,  no  less  than  of  their  friends — what  morc  could  life 
have  offered  them,  and  what  have  they  lost  that  was  valuable  in 
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Existence,  even  although  they  may  have  fallen  in  the  prime  of 
their  years.     These  are  the   lofty   considerations  which  in   every 
age  have   presented   themselves   to  the   contemplative  and   wise. 
They  brightened  even   the  darkness  of  heathen  times,  and  they 
formed  the  noblest  examples   of  heroism  and  of  patriotism  even 
among  those  whose  eyes  scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the  barriers 
of  the  grave.     In  those  illustrious   ages,  amidst  all  the  obscurity 
which  surrounded  them,  death  wasjelt  to  be  beautiful  when  earned 
by  virtue;  and  the   parent  would  resign  his  son  almost  without  a 
sigh,  when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.     The 
milder  genius  of  the  gospel,  my  brethren,   checks  not  the  feeli;igs 
of"  human  nature  :  Jesus  wept,   and  the  sacred  fountains  of  sorrow 
flow  for  the  purification  of  the  soul.     But  that  gospel  which  re- 
presses not  the  .tears  of  humanity,  lights  up  the  radiance  of  hope 
in  the  eyes  from  which  they  fall;  it  draws  the  veil  of  mortality 
aside,  and  points  to  the  glory  of  that  region  into  which  the  immor- 
tal spirit  enters.     Standing  on  the  holy  elevation  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  we  now  behold  the  clouds  roll  away  from  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  we  see  opening   beyond  the  innumerable  man- 
sions of  the  virtuous,  and,  washed  from  all  their  earthly  stains,  in 
the  blood  which  streamed  for  their  redemption,  we  see  them  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.     In  my  Father's  house; 
taid  our  Saviour,  are  many  mansions— mansions,  we  ma)'  dare  to 
interpret,  in  which  the  innocent  buds  of  childhood  will  open  be- 
neath  the  beams  of  angel  love ;  mansions  in  which  the  zeal  and 
affection  of  youth  will  be  associated  with  those  ministering  spirits, 
who   carry  through  unnumbered  worlds,  the  messages  of  mercy ; 
mansions  in   which  the  pious  wisdom  of  age  will  meditate,  by  the 
8till  waters  of  immortal  bliss,  on  all  the  gracious  plans  of  Almighty 
Beneficence.     And  are  there  no  mansions  of  glory  allotted  to  the 
generous  lovers  and   brave  defenders  of  their  country  !     Will  the 
blood  which  flowed  for  the  liberties  of  the  world,  sink  into  the 
ground  without  its  reward  ?     Has  Heaven  no  offices  in  store  which 
heroic  spirits   will   delight  to  exercise?     And  may  it  not  still  be 
their  lofty  department  to  fan  the  fires  of  patriot  daring,  or  to  hurl 
the  unseen  bolts  of  vengeance  at  the  heads  of  the  impious  oppres- 
«ors  of  mankind  ?     The   simplicity  of  the  gospel  checks,  indeed, 
upon-  this,  as  upon  all  religious  enquiries,  the  wanderings  of  ima- 
gination ;  but  it  is  enough  that  the  mighty  prospect  is  revealed, 
and  revealed  in  all  the  limited  grandeur  of  the  conception,— free 
from  the  littleness  of  human  distinctions.     '  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished!'     Yet  blessed  was  the 
cause  in  which  they  fell,  and  proud  and  permanent  the  triumph 
which  their  dauntless  bravery  has  won  !     They  fell  in  the  greatest, 
and,  I  trust,   the  last  conflict  for  the  independence  of  the  civilized 
world ;  and  God  hath  granted   to  tlieir  heroic  toils,  a  far  more 
splendid  issue  than  even  the  warmest  hopes  of  patriotism  had  dared 
to  presage.    Their  jiames  will  ever  remain  inscribed  on  the  pillar 
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of  their  country's  renown;  the   eyes  of  devoted  Europe  will  long 
turn  with  tears  of  gratitude  to  the  field  on  which  they  bled ;  aficf 
the  father  in  many  a  distant  land  will  speak  to  his  children  of  their 
deeds  and  of  their  fame,  as  the  noblest  example  and  incitement  oi^ 
virtue." 

The  extracts  we  have  given  afford  ample  means  forjudging  of 
the  whole  volume.  Tlie  morality  is  pure,  and  the  spirit  is  cha- 
ritable ;  the  reasoning  is  logical  and  conclusive ;  the  style  is  easy 
and  flowing,  generally  free  from  bad  taste  and  grammatical  in- 
accuracy ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings 
that  Mr.  Morehead  holds  a  high  place  among  the  sermon>wri- 
ters  of  the  day. 
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Art.  VI.    The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West,  Esg.  Pr^ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  prior  to  his  Arrival 
^  in  England ;  compiled  from  Materials  furnished  by  Himself^^ 
By  John  Gait.    8vo.    pp.   ]60.    Cadell  and  Davies.     18l6« 

With  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  Duppa,  we  are  happ^ 
to  couple  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  first  British  painter  now 
in  existence,  as  we  are  hereby  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  art  from  its  most  recondite  sources  in  antient  days,  through 
the  Bchools  of  modern  Ein'upe,  down  to  the  very  day  in  which 
we  live.  We  think  it  necessary,  however,  even  in  our  very  first 
page,  to  guard  against  any  misapprehension  on  ihe  part  of  our 
readers,  as  to  the  union  of  the  names  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
West.  Of  the  latter  we  know  and  we  respect  the  value,  but  we 
would  not  so  far  caricature  the  reputation  which  he  has  so  justly 
acquired,  as  to  place  it  for  one  moment  on  the  same  basis  with 
that  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  lustre  even  of  the  brightest  planet 
is  extinguished  as  it  approaches  ihe  sun.  It  is  in  an  historical- 
point  of  view  alone  that  we  wish  their  union  to  be  considered. 

The  fragments  which  v\e  have  received  from  antiquity  are  30 
very  few,  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  antient  painters. 
We  cannot  even  ascertain  the  degree  of  perfection  which  the  art 
itself  had  acquired  when  they  were  executed,  nor  the  opinion  in 
which  the  antients  themselves  held  these  very  productions.  The 
injuries  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  men,  slill  more  barbarous 
than  time,  have  annihilated  all  the  paintings  with  which  the 
Greeks  l*ati^ -decorated  their  country  ;  of  those  found  in  Rome 
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and  its  environs,  under  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Maecenas,,^ 
Titus,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  only  eight  are  entire.     OfO] 
these  some  are  in  Mosaic,  but  they  all  unquestionably  are  the 
productions  of  Grecian  painters,  who  had  been  employed  to  em- 
bellish the  capital  of  the  world.     The  account,  however,  which 
writers  give  of  the  prodigious  effect  produced  by  the  paintings  of 
their  best  masters,  must  inspire  us  with  the  greatest  idea  of  the 
perfection  which  they  had  given  to  the  art.     But  are  we  certain'^ 
that  novelty  did  not  contribute  its  share  to  produce  these  effects  ?* 
Indeed,  the  first  paintings  that  were  ever  made,  must  have  ap- 
peared sublime  to  the  ignorant  nation  who  beheld  them.     Ad- 
miration for  a  new  art  is  apt  to  produce  exaggeration  in  those 
who  speak  of  it,  and  an  historian  who  collects   his  materials 
from  tradition,  sees  them  always  through  a  magnifying  glass,  of 
which  his  imagination  can  generally  adjust  the  power.     But  ad- 
mitting all  their  recitals  as  established  truths,  yet  even  then,  be- 
fore we  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  Grecian  painters,  we  ought  to 
ascertain  the   effect  which  many  productions   of  Raphael  and 
Caracci  would  have  made  on  the  contemporaries  of  Zeuxis,  Par-^ 
rhasius  and  Apelles.     Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations, ' 
we  are  forced  to  own,  that  the  antients  must  have  excelled  in 
the  poetical   composition  of  their  paintings.     The  picture  of 
Aristides,  it  is  generally  allowed,  spoke  to  the  eye.    The  authors 
who  describe  this  wonderful  production,    express   themselves 
with  so  much  taste  and  so  much  feeling,  that  they  could  hardly 
have  been  mistaken.     Every  scholar  knows  the  beautiful   de- 
scription   of  the    painting   by  .^tion,    which    represented   the 
marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  and  that  by  Zeuxis,  which 
represented  the  family  of  the  Centaur ;  nor  can  the  reader  of 
taste  have  forgotten  the  praises  of  Ausonius  on  the  picture  ois 
Medea  by  Timomachus,  nor  the  eulogimn  of  Pliny  on  the  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigenia. 

What  we  have  said  of  composition,  must  also  be  applied  to 
perspective,  to  chiaroscuro,  and  even  to  colours.     In  all  these 
branches  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  aatieiits  did  certainly  excel. 
For  notwithstanding  the  want  of  speciniens,  which  might  enable  ■ 
us  to  judge  of  the  actual  powers  of  the  Grecian  painters,  we 
are  to  consider  from  the  fragments  we  have,  that  Rome  began 
to  cultivate  the  arts  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  and  that 
the   Roman  painters   were   never  compared  to  the  Grecian,  as; 
long  as  remained  there  any  production   of  the  best  masters  of  ■ 
the   latter.      Hence  we   niiiy    reasonably    admit   the   opinion, 
which  establishes  the  perfection  to  which  painting  had  arrived ^ 
amongst  the  Greeks ;  especially  if  we  consider  that  all  v\'riters> 
agree,  in  producing  examples  which  must  undoubtedly  belong  to  ^ 
first  rate  artists.     They  admired  Aj)elies  for  the  delicacy  and 
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grace  of  his  pencil,  A-clepiodorus  for  the  disposition  of  hi» 
figures,  and  the  general  harmony  of  his  paintings,  Protogenes  for 
his  exactness  of  design,  Pamphihis  and  Melanthius  for  compo- 
sition and  invention^  Antiphiles  for  faeihty,  yEtiou  for  iraagiaa- 
tiou. 

But  tliough  we  fiud  recorded  the  several  degrees  of  perfectiori 
which  belonged  to  the  most  celebrated  artists,  the  origin  of  the 
art  itself  is  enveloped  in  the  utmost  obscurity,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  place   where   it  was  first  cultivated,  the  name  of  the 
person  who  lirst  invented  it,  or  the  means  which  were  first  em- 
ployed.    According  to  some  writers,  painting  had  its  origin  at 
Sicyou,  whilst  according  to  others,  it  was  first  invented  at  Co- 
rinth.    In   the  former  age,  they  regard  Philocles  of  Egypt  as 
the  inventor  of  the  art,  and  in  the  latter  they  consider  the  Co- 
rinthian Cleanthes  as   the  first  of  all  painters.     Be  it  as  it  will, 
they  all  allow  that  the  first  attenipt  was  but  a  contour  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  drawn  round  the  shade,  vvhich  was  cast  on  an  opaque- 
body.     But   this    assertion  seems  rather  a  supposition  than  a 
fact,  and  its  only  merit  consists  in  being  probable.     To  this 
delineation  succeeded  a  more  perfect  attempt,  which  by   means, 
of  lines,  but  without  any  colour,  they  distinguished  the  linea- 
ments of  the  face.     A;dicas  of  Corinth,  and  Telcphanus  of  Si- 
cyon  were  its  inventors  ;  but  they  always  wrote  on  their  figures 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  they  meant  to  represent.     I'his 
seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  art  before  the  Trojan  war. 
In  process  of  time,  Cleophantes  of  Corinth  invented  the  use  of 
colouring  the  figure  all  over  with  one  colour,  for  which  reason 
the  painling  was  called  monochrome.     But  in  so  doing,  he  co- 
loured  the  lineaments  or  traces  of  the  face  with  diluted  earth, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  used  red,  as  the  most  approaching  to 
the  carnation  of  human  complexion.     But  as  inventions  spring 
from  each  other,  Bularchus  very  soon  introduced  the  custom  ot 
of  employing  many  colours,  and  thus  the  art,  which  till  then 
had  been  too  uniform,  began  to  admit  of  light  and  shade,  and 
this  seems  to  have   been  the  first  step  towards  the  chiaroscuro. 
By  these  means  Pansemus  was  enabled  to  represent  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the   battle  of  Marathon,  the  likeness  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tw°o  armies,  and  Polygnotes  of  1  hasos  to  give  a  light  vest  as  a 
drapery   to  his  figures  of  women.     But  it  was  not  before  the 
XClVth   Olympiad,  that  Apollodorus  of  Athens  commenced 
what  may  with   more  propriety  be  termed  the  age  of  painting. 
Then  appeared  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Timanthes,  Eupompus,  and 
soon  after  the  croud  of  the  celebrated  painters,  who  end  with 
Apelles  and  Protogenes. 

All  these  artists  owed  their  celebrity  to  the  schools  of  paint- 
iog  Nvhith  liad  been  established  in  Greece,  and  to  which,  as  to- 
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the  several  orders  of  architecture^  fixed  names  had  been  given. 
These  in  the  beginning  were  only  t-ivo,  the  Heliailic  and  the 
Asiatic,  or  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic,  for  tliey  were  promiscuously 
used.  But  Eupompus,  who  was  from  Sicyon,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  his  talents,  distinguished  himself  so  much,  as  to  create 
a  third  school,  which  after  the  name  of  the  country  that  gave 
him  birtii,  was  called  Sicyonic.  In  this  respect,  the  moderns 
appear  to  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  antients  ;  and  the 
several  names  which  we  have  given  to  our  schools,  are  to  us  as 
many  points  of  distinction,  as  the  Asiatic,  the  Attic,  and  the 
Sicyonic  were  to  the  Grecians.  It  is  true,  that  in  progress  of 
time,  these  Greek  names  were  all  lost,  so  that  by  one  appella- 
tion alone  we  now  design  these  three  antient  schools,  whilst  we 
still  preserve  the  distinction  which  we  have  made  in  regajd  to' 
our  own. 

At  the  close  of  the  famous  age  of  the  Grecian  painting,  whiclt 
had  began  from  ApoUodorus  in  the  year  404  before  Christ,  we 
find,  for  the  first  time,  this  alluring  art  cultivated  in  Rome.  A' 
young  Patrician,  a  Fabius,  painted  the  temple  of  the  Goddess 
Salus,  and  from  this  performance  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Pict(jr.  But  the  dry  way  in  which  Pliny  records  this  fact,  makeS' 
us  see  the  dititerence  between  what  he  says,  and  what  he  wished 
to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  say.  All  his  attempts  to  insinuate 
the  great  esteem  which  his  countrymen  had  for  painting,  clearly- 
establish  the  truth,  that  for  a  long  time  the  Romans  did  not 
produce  any  painter  of  note.  In  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
all  the  paintings  made  in  tliis  capital  of  the  world,  we  find  Gre- 
cian artists  employed  ;  and  from  the  great  prices  which  Sylla, 
Caesar,  and  Lucullus  paid  for  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  great 
antient  masters,  we  learn,  that  before  Augustus  the  Romans' 
had  no  painter  of  any  cekbrity. 

Upon  these  considerations  we  may  therefoi-e  safely  regard 
Areliius  as  the  first  Roman,  who  deserved  a  reputation  on  ac- 
count of  his  productions.  Speaking  of  him,  Pliny  says,  Romse 
celeber  fuit  Arelli'-'S,  nisi  flagitio  insigni  corrupisset  artem,  sem- 
per alicujus  faeminae  amore  flagrans,  et  ob  id  Deas  pingeus^  sed 
dilectarum  imagine. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  the  portrait 
of  a  mistress  received  such  homage,  nor  indeed  was  Areliius 
the  only  painter  who  paid  such  deference  to  his  mistresses.  The 
famous  picture  of  Apelles  representing  Venus  coming  out  of  the 
water,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  portrait  of  Campasores  the 
mistress  of  Alexander,  or  according  to  Athenaeus  the  portrait  of 
Phryne.  But  whether  this  painting  represented  the  likeness  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  women,  Augustus  placed  it  in  the 
temple  of  Julias  Gwsar.  Indeed,  Phrynt?  iq  her  youth  had  set 
''"'     i'  more 
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more  than  once  for  a  model  to  painters  to  represent  the  goddess 
of  love.  The  classical  scholar  is  not  ignorant  that  Praxiteles 
had  drawn  his  celebrated  Venus  of  Cnidos  after  the  likeness  of 
another  mistress  whom  he  loved,  and  if  we  are  to  beliere  the 
historian  of  the  popes,  a  Roman  painter  to  represent  the  Virgin, 
drew  the  likeness  of  a  sister  of  Alexander  VI.  who  was  more  ce- 
lebrated for  her  beauty  than  for  her  virtue. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  appears  that  fresco  paint- 
ing was  introduced  in  Rome.  Divi  Augusti  aetate  Ludices 
primus  insiituit  amsenissimam  parielum  picturam,  are  the  words 
of  Pliny  ;  but  with  the  death  of  that  emperor  we  must  date  the 
fall  of  the  art.  Among  the  various  instances  of  the  taste  of  the 
succeeding  emperor,  our  historian  records  a  curious  order  of 
Claudius,  who  wished  to  shew  his  regard  to  the  memory  of 
Augustus  :  during  his  life  time  this  emperor  had  presented  the 
public  with  two  pictures  of  Apelles,  representing  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  Claudius  ordered  that  in  both  the  portraits,  the  head 
of  Alexander  should  be  scratched  out,  and  the  likeness  of  Au- 
gustus substituted  in  their  stead. 

The  Roman  artists  of  any  note  recorded  by  Pliny,  are  Amu- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero  * ;  Turpilius,  who  was  Jeft-handed, 
and  Pliny  remarks  that  before  him,  since  the  time  of  Pacuvius^ 
no  citizen  of  rank  had  practised  painting;  Cornelius  Pinus,  and 
Accius  Priscus  under  Vespasian.  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
admired  this  particularity  of  Turpilius,  and  says,  that  before 
him  a  left-handed  painter  had  never  been  seen.  But  with  us 
moderns  this  particularity  ha&  lost  the  power  of  exciting  sur- 
prise. We  have  had  not  only  left-handed  painters,  but  also 
painters  who  could  make  use  of  both  their  hands  as  they  pleased. 
The  French,  perhaps,  have  the  most  curious  instance  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  by  history.  Touvenet  being  attacked  by  a 
paralytic  stroke  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand, 
he  painted  with  his  left  the  Visitation,  which  is  one  of  his  best 
pictures,  which  was,  and  perhajis  it  is  still  in  Notre- Dame. 
This  instance  of  Touvenet  is  more  surprising  than  that  of  Turpi- 
lius. For  this  Roman  knight  had  acquired  from  his  infancy  the 
habit  of  using  his  left  hand,  while  tiie  French  painter  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  had  acquired  quite  a  dift'erent  habit.  The  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed much  to  hasten  the  decay  of  the  arts  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  By  this  impolitic  and  short-siuhted  measure  of  Con- 
stantine,    Italy  became  exposed  to  the   ravages  of  the  barba- 
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rians;  and  Greece  saw  herself  stripped  of  all  her  first  rate 
works,  to  embellish  the  new  and  distant  capital  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Caesar.  But  the  cause  which  more  than  all  hastened  the 
total  ruin  of  the  arts,  was  the  necessity  under  which  the  chiefs  of 
the  Christians  found  themselves,  to  destroy  every  monument  of 
heathen  worship,  and  to  extirpate  idolatry.  By  these  means  we 
lost  the  first-rate  productions  of  the  arts,  and  if  we  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  the  motives  under  which  they  took  their 
measures,  and  the  ardour  with  which  they  executed  those  mea- 
sures, we  must  not  be  astonished  at  what  we  have  lost,  but  at 
the  few  moninnents  which  still  remain. 

After  the  extirpation  of  idolatry,  when  the  Christian  religion 
was  generally  estabhshed,  and  estabhshed  to  be  too   soon  per- 
verted and  degraded  by  superstition  and  ignorance,  the  arts  were 
-not  exempt  from  this  general  contagion.     But  what  may  per- 
haps surprise  the  reader,  is,  that  tlie  same  papal  tyranny  which 
a  few  centuries  before  had  almost  annihilated  the  arts,  was  now 
the  cause   of  their  revival.     The  great  commerce  which  Italy 
made  in  the  East,  had  once  more  introduced  opulence,  and  the 
pious  feelings  of  our  forefathers  persuaded  them  to  dedicate  a 
part  of  their  wealth  to  what  they  considered  as  the  advancement 
of  religion.     They  founded  monasteries,    they  built  churches, 
they  wished  to  adorn  with  images  the  place  of  their  worship,  and 
the  few  painters  that  still  were  to  be  found  in  Greece,  were  sent 
for  to  fuUil  their  well  meant  resolution.      These  artists  soon 
taught  the  Italians  to  imitate  the  little  art  which  they  brought 
with  them.     In  this  state  of  things  Cimabue  appeared  in  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1240  ;  and  from  him  we  may  date  the  revival 
of  painting.     From  that  time,  and  during  the  two  following 
ages,  we  find  in  Italy  many  painters  of  some  note,  but  none  ex- 
cellent.    The  first  Tuscans  continued  for  some  time  to  follow 
the  style  of  the  Grecian  painters,  their  contemporaries  and  their 
masters.     In  the  drapery  and  disposition  of  their  figures,  they 
shewed  the  infancy  of  the  art,  because  they  had  no  other  models 
to  imitate.     But  imitation  being  exhausted,  those  who  followed 
applied  to  imrigination  and  went  a  little  further.     Among  these 
second  painters,  in  point  of  time,  we  find  Masoline  and  Masacci, 
who,  in  the  folding  of  his  drapery,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  dresses, 
much  resembles  liaphael,  though  he  preceded  this  great  master 
for  almost  a  whole  century.     And  here  we  cannot  but  lament  the 
foolish  fashion  which  was  then  adopted,  of  introducing  in  histo- 
rical paintings,  representing  antient  deeds,  contemporary  per- 
sons dressed  in  the  garb  which  was  then  used  in  Florence.    This 
jjxsnge,  ;fashii>tt  retarded  the  introduction  of  good  taste,  though 
it  could  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  art.     Ghirlandajo  improved 
and  almost  found  out  jperspective^  good  disposition,  and  exact- 
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liess  of  design  ;  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  applied  himself  to  the 
thiaroscurOj  and  other  principal  parts  of  painting.  At  this  time 
in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  state  of  Venice,  tliere  appeared  Bel- 
lini, Mantegna,  and  Bianchi,  who  followed  very  closely  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Tuscans :  but  as  all  their  pupils  did  not  dare  to 
depart  from  the  rules  laid  down  by  their  several  masters,  the  art 
itself  could  not  be  brought  further  than  it  had  been  by  Da  Vinci_5 
and  Pieiro  Perugino.  The  former  of  these  painters  already 
possessed  the  true  principles  of  real  grandeur,  the  latter  a  certain 
grace,  and  an  easy  simplicity. 

At  this  decisive  moment  a  ray  of  that  light  which  had  for- 
merly illuminated  Greece,  darted  on  Italy,  and  painting,  which 
for  two  centuries  had  scarcely  made  any  improvements,  reached 
at  once  sublimity  and  perfection.  Michael  Angelo,  who  had 
already  surpassed  Ghirlandajo,  saw  the  collection  made  by  the 
Magnifico  Lorenzo  de  JMedici  of  the  first  rate  productions  of 
the  antients.  Fired  by  emulation  against  da  Vinci,  and  with  him 
employed  to  embellish  the  hall  of  the  old  palace  of  Florence, 
he  gave  a  new  life  to  painting.  The  Sistuie  Chapel,  however, 
completed  the  reputation  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  was  an  im- 
mense undertaking,  but  it  was  not  beyond  the  genius  of  the 
artist.  He  improved  his  style,  and  there  is  much  reaj«on  to  be- 
lieve, that  without  a  field  which  would  have  required  the  fuH 
exertion  of  all  his  powers,  Michael  Angelo  would  not  have 
been  what  he  is.  He  perfected  Raphael,  and  the  last  produc- 
tion of  this  great  genius,  the  Transfiguration,  possesses  so 
much  perfection  and  delicacy,  that  we  cannot  help'  lamenting 
the  premature  loss  of  such  a  man,  who  alone,  amongst  the 
moderns,  has  possessed  the  most  essential  qualifications  of  an 
artist ;  to  equal  the  antients,  Raphael  required  only  the  style  of 
beauty,  which  he  could  not  learn  either  in  the  schools  of  hrs 
time,  or  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  his  age.  The  rapid 
progress  of  the  art  was  not  confined  to  Florence  or  to  Rome, 
it  extended  also  to  Venice.  Giorgone,  who  preceded  Titian 
by  a  very  few  years,  had  founded  a  new  school,  which  made  an 
immense  progress.  Obliged  to  remain  in  his  native  country, 
Titian  had  not  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  productions  of 
the  antients.  He  wanted  the  grandeur  of  the  style  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  having  no  such  idea,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
appearance  of  truth,  which  depends  on  colouring.  In  this  im- 
portant branch  of  his  art,  he  copied  nature  so  closely,  and  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  he  has  as  yet  found  no 
equal. 

In  the  same  age  with  Titian,  the  Duke  of  Mantua  employed 
Mantegna,  and  under  this  paifrtei*  was  established  the  first  Italian 
^academy  of  painting.     In  this  institution  was  formed  Bianchi, 

who 
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Vho  was  the  master  of  Correggio.  His  principal  merit  consists 
in  the  relievo  in  the  chiaroscuro,  whether  we  regard  his  Imita- 
tion of  truth  in  the  personages  taken  individually,  or  the  power 
of  his  invention  in  tlie  whole  mass. 

Thus  painting  reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
-amongst  the  moderns ;  but  all  the  schools  wliich  then  appeared, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  this  end  by  different  paths.  Michael 
i\ngelo  is  remarkable  by  the  boldness  of  his  contours,  the  pre- 
cision of  his  strength,  and  by  ihe  grandeur  and  magniiicence 
of  his  work  as  a  whole ;  Raphael  excelled  in  invention,  compo- 
sition, variety  of  characters,  expression  of  passion,  and  ele- 
gance of  drapery.  Titian  surpassed  them  all  in  the  knowledge 
of  colouring,  and  in  all  those  incidents  which  light  can  pro- 
duce ;  while  Correggio  shewed  the  delicacy  and  the  gradation 
pf  the  chiaroscuro,  the  expression  of  love,  and  of  all  which 
may  be  termed  taste,  to  the  utmost  degree. 

In  these  circumstances  it  happened  to  the  moderns  what  had 
formerly  happened  to  the  Grecians.  Painting  having  anived  at 
the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  moderns  were  able  to 
bring  it,  began  to  decay,  and  under  the  same  climate  in  which 
Nature  alone,  without  any  extraordinary  a'-sistance,  had  pro- 
duced the  great  painters  of  the  age  of  Leo  X,-  we  see,  with 
astonishment  and  surprize,  that  all  the  premiums  of  the  aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  ail  the  attention  of  several  sovereigns,  in 
one  v>ord,  the  concurrence  of  all  moral  causes,  could  not  give 
a  successor  to  these  great  artists.  The  Tuscans  uisliiijg  to  imi- 
tate Micha»l  Angelo,  hardly  preserved  the  bcihhiess  of  his  out- 
Jines,  without  being  able  to  preserve  the  intelligence  and  science 
of  his  figures-  This  was  the  case  with  Salviati,  Bronsini,  Va^ 
sari,  &,c.  The  same  happened  to  Raphael.  All  ids  pupds 
imitated  some  of  his  great  qualities,  but  no  one  preserved  the 
totality  of  his  manner.  Giuho  Romano  pretended  to  be  se- 
rious and  expiessive,  and  became  glooniy  and  atiected.  Pohdoro 
wished  to  be  easy  and  facile,  and  fell  into  hceiices.  Pierino 
mixed  the  Tuscan  style  w  ith  that  of  his  master ;  Ptnni  was  co'd 
and  inanimate;  and  Manari,  by  his  short  hfe,  put  an  end.  to  ihd 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  Correggio  ha.d  left  no  pupil. 
Panneggianino,  whp  followed  him,  made  a  mixture  very  oittrtc 
of  his  grace  with  the  manner  of  the  })upi.s  of  Ra'hael. 
By  the  labours  of  Paolo  Veronese,  paiuiing  was  prevented 
from  falling  into  decay.  Reformed  his  style  by  following 
nature. 

Fortune,  however,  was  still  kind  to  Italy,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  distress  and  war,  which  caused  the  dift'erent  prmces  to 
neglect  the  arts,  she  produced  some  great  men,  endow  ed  w  ith 
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genius,  who  were  for  a  time  to  give  a  new  life  to  painting. 
They  were  the  Caracci.  Born  in  Bologna,  possessing  no 
riches,  and  satisfied  with  any  recompense,  however  small,  they 
endeavoured,  by  application  and  assiduity,  to  surpass  the  Pro- 
caccini,  who  were  most  envied  on  account  of  their  being 
strangers.  Ludovico  the  eldest,  had  studied  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio,  but  he  superficially  imitated  the  style  of  his  model  ia 
the  grandeur  both  of  his  figures  and  of  his  groups.  He  was, 
however,  the  master  of  his  cousins,  Annibale  and  Agostino, 
who  possessed  great  talents.  In  the  beginning  Annibale  had 
also  studied  Correggio,  but,  like  Ludovico,  he  imitated  the  ap- 
pearance, and  not  the  substance  of  his  model.  When  he  sav? 
the  works  of  Raphael,  he  moderated  his  fire,  and  reformed  the 
caricatiua  of  his  style,  but  it  was  after  he  had  applied  himself 
to  study  the  antients,  that  in  preserving  a  part  of  the  manner 
of  Correggio,  he  became  such  a  painter  as  to  deserve  the  first 
place  after  the  three  luminaries  of  our  modern  school.  As  to 
Agostino,  he  went  to  Rome  to  assist  his  brother,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  where  he  painted  the  cloisters  of  S.  Michele 
del  Bosco,  and  shewed  his  esteem  for  Raphael  by  introducing, 
in  one  of  his  stories,  the  Sappho  of  the  Vatican. 

To  the  Caracci  we  owe  the  second  revival  of  painting,  and 
to  their  school  a  number  of  great  painters.  Their  first  pupil 
was  Guido,  an  artist  of  gre^t  merit,  easy  and  elegant,  who 
would  have  become  a  second  Raphael  if  he  had  received  better 
principles.  Dominichino  came  next.  He  stuck  close  to  the 
antients,  and  amongst  all  their  works  he  seems  to  iiave  studied 
most  the  Laocoon  and  the  Gladiator.  Lanfranco  apphed  him- 
self, but  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  to  the  distribution  of  the 
groups,  and  to  the  imitation  of  the  actions  of  Correggio.  Albano 
studitd  the  antients,  and  shewed  a  good  deal  of  grace.  In  one 
word,  of  all  the  pupils  of  Caracci,  no  one  was  a  painter  of  bud 
taste.  Guercino  cia  Cento  was  original  in  his  style;  he  under- 
stood well  the  chiaroscuro,  and  if  he  had  given  a  gieater  ai^ 
of  noblesse  to  his  pictures,  be  would  have  been  equed  to 
Quido. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  seized  the  Caracci,  produced  also 
some  great  painters  amongst  other  nations.  In  Spain  the  art 
be"an  to  be  cultivated  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  H.  but  it 
was  unfortunate  that  at  that  time  it  had  already  lost  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  the  first  masters ;  and  as  the  artists  who  went  to 
Spain,  had  been  formed  in  the  Florentine  school,  they  intro- 
dncetl  a  gloomy  severity  of  style,  which  prevailed  till  the  time 
of  Rul)€ns.  Then  it  was  that  the  Spaniards  began  to  imitat« 
him  as  a  model,  without  however  relinquishing  their  old  man> 
Oer,  and  thus  they  formed  a  curious  mixture,  which  was  tbe  re- 
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»iilt  both  of  their  new  model  and  their  old  scliool.  Dtego 
Velasquez  pretended  to  be  original  ;  he  founded  his  style  on 
the  imitation  of  truth,  and  on  the  most  exact  observation  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  chiaroscuro.  But  aa  be,  like  all 
other  artists  of  the  Spanish  school,  never  had  any  idea  of  the 
Grecian  productions,  they  indeed  imitated  nature  and  truth,  but 
they  had  no  taste  in  their  choice. 

The  Flemish  had  not  any  painter  of  note  before  Rubens* 
The  predecessors  of  this  great  ariist,  had  all  painted  on  a  smal-1 
scale,  flowers,  peasants,  and  cattle.  But  Rubens,  who  had 
studied  Titian.,  though  he  overstepped  the  just  limits  in  his  con- 
tours, and  very  little  cared  about  truth,  yet  he  deserves  ther 
same  credit  as  the  Caracci,  of  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
Flemisih  school,  which  before  him  had  no  decided  style  which 
might  called  its  own.  It  was  then  that  Antwerp  became  the 
Athens  of  the  North;  bvit  this  splendour  did  not  last  long.  It, 
is  true,  Rubens  had  left  some  pupils,  who  do  credit  to  his 
reputation ;  but  they,  in  their  turn,  did  not  leave  any  successor 
behind  thfcm.  Mile  can  be  regarded  as  the  last  painter  of  th^ 
Flemish  school,  which  received  its  greatest  lustre  by  a  Vandyke^ 
who,  in  regard  to  truth,  and  especially  in  his  portraits,  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  first  place  after  Titian,  though  he  may  be  his  superior 
in  all  the  other  accessory  requisites  of  the  art. 

France,  the  last  on  the  list  of  genius,  began  very  late  to  cul- 
tivate painting  j  and  this  alluring  art  shared  the  same  fortune 
«s  the  French  literature.  The  other  nations  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  both,  when  Francis  I.  exerted  all  his 
j)ower  to  encourage  his  subjects  to  cultivate  them.  He  paid 
very  great  j)rices  for  some  of  the  productions  of  Raphael,  he 
*leclared  himself  the  protector  and  the  friend  of  Rono  and 
Andrea  del  Sarlo ;  he  received  the  last  breath  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  but  notv»ithstauding  all  his  endeavours,  painting  did  not 
make  much  progress  amongst  the  French.  Rubens  had  painted 
the  gallery  of  Luxembourg,  and  fortunately  for  France,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  antients,  which  had  been  imported  by  Francis, 
preserved  the  nation  from  adopting  the  style  of  this  Flemish 
painter.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  under  Louis  XIV.  that  we. 
must  date  the  beginning  of  the  French  painting  and  oi'  the 
French  literature.  Poussin,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  endea- 
voured to  imitate  the  style  of  the  antients.  But  as  he  alwa\» 
painted  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  oil,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
enlarging  his  style,  and  producing  works  of  the  same  merit  as 
those  of  the  first  Italian  masters.  His  productions,  however, 
considered  as  etchings,  are  excellent.  Le  Brun  succeeded 
Poussin.     Fle  h^^  aU^,|tudied  in  Ital^^^  .^H^"^jH4»i!^^iSfiP^'f"'^*W' 
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of  shewing  his  grpat  talents,  and  his  fertile  imagination,  by  the 
great  works  wiiich  he  executed  for  Louis.  Of  the  same  de- 
scription were  Mignard,  le  Soeur,  Burdon,  &,c.  :  but  unfor- 
tunately for  the  art,  the  French,  at  this  time,  leaving  the  sound 
principles  estaUishcd  by  these  their  great  masters,  began  to 
imitate  Tovenet  and  CoypeJ,  who  had  introduced  a  new  over- 
charged style,  by  which  they  aspired  to  please  the  eye,  moro 
than  to  satisfy  the  mind.  However,  we  must  not  be  astonished 
at  this  fate  of  tlie  French  school.  Many  were  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  its  decay,  and  these  depend  on  the  genius  of  the 
nation,  on  the  species  of  luxury  which  was  then  in  fashion,  on 
the  idleness  in  which  their  government  kept  the  whole  of  the 
people  :  and  tlie  ennuis  if  we  can  so  express  ourselves,  which  had 
seized  all  ranks. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  painting  in  France,  the  Italian 
schools  were  passing  rapidly  into  decay.  Even  during  the  life- 
time of  iVlichael  Angelo,  Tuscany  had  seen  in  Giovanni  di  S. 
Giovanni,  great  spirit  without  any  solidity  of  style,  and  a  little 
after,  in  Pietro  da  Cortona,  an  entire  neglect  of  those  rules 
which  had  been  the  fundamental  principles  of  painting.  At 
that  time  Andrea  Sacchi  appeared  in  Rome.  Possessing  the 
same  style  and  facility  of  Cortona,  fie  introduced  the  fashion  of 
merely  skctchip.g  his  works,  without  giving  any  determination 
to  nature.  'Ihi^n  it  was  that  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Florence 
changed  their  style  and  manner  for  the  worse;  while  those  of  Bo- 
logna and  Lombardy  fell  only  by  degrees.  To  Albano  succeeded 
Cignani,  Ventura  Ijamberti  Frauceschino,  Guiseppe  del  Sole, 
and  the  capricious  Crespi,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  last. 
In  Veiuce  Paolo  and  Tintoretto  followed  Titian,  and  after  theai 
the  art  was  lost.  In  Rome  Caiio  Maratti,  a  pupil  of  Sacchi, 
preserved  good  taste  for  a  while.  Being  an  imitator  of  Ra- 
phael, he  acquired  a  serious  and  exact  style,  but  as  be  painted 
always  iVJadonne  and  altar  pieces,  his  manner  may  be  regarded 
3s  a  mixture  of  that  of  Cajacci  and  Guido.  But  this  new 
\mtre  which  Maratti  had  given  to  painting  in  Rome,  did  not 
laijt  long.  Luca  Giordano  had  already  fgunded  in  Naples,  a 
"school  after  the  style  of  Cortona.  Solimena  was  formed  in 
tiiis  school,  and,  ur.fortuuately,  Solimena  was  the  master  of 
>^ebastiano  Conca  ;  this  artist,  being  called  to  Rome,  intro- 
duced the  only  principles  which  he  had  been  taught,  and  thus 
Italy  was  deprived  of  the  last  of  her  school. 

As  to  England,  though  painting  has  never  been  disregarded, 
yet  it  is  250  years  since  our  nation  has  begun  to  admire  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  art,  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  Italians.  Mr» 
West,  in  his  letter  published  by  t!ie  Royal  Academy  in  the  third 
number  of  its  AnnaU;,  has  recorded  all  thii  sovereigus  who  have 
.    '      •.■  .;■  .x.i   ,  .  ¥5(10  ur-t'td  ^-Kd  U  mtih       patronized 
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patronized  the  art.     But  admitting  all  that  he  says  of  Edward  III. 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.   yet  we  must 
refer  to  Queen  Anne  the  glory  of  having  first  called  into  aclivity 
the  British  pencil.     She  employed  Sir  Janties  Thornhill  to  deco- 
rate the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  Greenwich  Hospital.     But 
to  form  the  great  epoch  of  patronage  conferred  by  a  British  king 
on  British  subjects,   was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  George  III.     In  the  year  1768,  His  Majesty  gave  his 
royal  sanction  to  a  plan  formed  for  the  establishment  of  an  iica- 
demy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  protector  and  the  patron.     In  the  three  branches  of  art 
which   constitute  that  academy,  he  found  many  artists  aheady 
formed.     Among  others  of  considerable  celebrity  in  painting, 
there  were  Reynolds,  Wilson,  Hayman,  Gainsborough,   Hoare, 
Dance,  Mortimer,  Barret,  Sandby,  Wrigbt,  Cotes,  and  West. 
To  these  may  be  added  several  others,  who  unfortunately  expe- 
rienced no  royal  patronage.     Among  these  is  Hogarth,  whose 
unrivalled  excellence  in  works  of  humour  is  principally  known  to 
us  by  the  numerous  engravings  of  his  pictures. 

Of  the  modern  English  school.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the 
founder,  and  his  works  still  reniain  its  greatest  glory.  They 
not  only  gave  him  the  most  distinguished  rank  among  the  artists 
of  the  present  age,  but  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  rising 
artists,  as  well  as  by  the  elevated  principles  inculcated  in  his 
discourses,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  will  secure  his  re- 
putation as  long  as  England  shall  pay  respect  to  superior  talents. 
The  English  taste  appears  to  be  formed  on  the  great  masters  of 
the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  Reynolds  professed  an  admi- 
ration and  preference  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  his  own  works 
are  in  no  point  similar  to  that  great  master  of  desigti. 

The  painters  of  this  school  have  been  distinguished  as  less  rigid 
with  regard  to  the  forms  and  correctness  of  their  drawing,  than 
ambitious  of  striking  and  poignant  effect.  A«id  yd  beauty 
ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  English  school,  because  the 
artists  have  it  so  frequently  displayed  before  their  eyes.  If  this 
beauty  is  not  precisely  similar  to  the  antique,  it  is  not  inferior  to 
it.  The  English  school  should  also  be  distinguished  for  the 
truth  of  expression,  because  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  country 
gives  to  every  passion  its  natural  and  unbiassed  operation. 

If  this  be  true,  we  must  own  that  it  appears  to  us  rather  un- 
accountable,  why  the  English  sch.ool  should  have  adopted  the 
style  which  pleases  the  eye  at  the  expence  of  the  true  and  solid 
principles  of  the  art.  Should  this  system  continue,  our  school 
must  share  the  same  fate  with  the  other  schools  of  the  Conti^ 
nent ;  so  true  it  is  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  error>  and  . 
expel  bad  taste  when  it  has  been  once  adopted,  than  to  prevent 
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its  intra«1uction  altogether.     Sir  Joshua  has  set  a  terrible  exam-* 
pie  to  his  successors. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  present  subject, 
ve  thiuk  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  v>  ords  on  the  principal  me- 
thods which  have  been  employed  by  painters  in  producing  the 
effects  of  their  art.  The  oil  which  is  now  generally  used,  is  a 
modern  invention  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  first  introduced 
by  John  Bruges,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
reulury.  Before  him  the  great  works  were  generally  executed 
in  mosaic,  fresco,  or  distemper.  The  mosaic  consists  in  ar- 
ranging stones  of  ditferent  colours  so  close  to  each  other,  as  to 
represent  the  subject  and  produce  a  general  effect.  The  fresco 
is  done  on  fresh  plaister ;  and  the  dissolution  of  colours  in  any 
glutinous  substance,  such  as  gum,  white  of  eggs,  and  the  like,  so 
that  they  may  be  laid  on  paper,  linen,  silk,  board,  &c.  is  called 
distemper. 

Oil  paintiiig  has  certainly  great  advantages  over  all  other  me- 
thods. Mosaic  requires  great  labour,  and  is  seldom  exact. 
Fresco  cannot  be  retouched  ;  if  the  first  stroke  of  the  brush  is 
not  very  correct,  and  does  not  give  the  shade  we  desire,  the 

"plaister  must  come  down,  and  again  be  laid,  the  work  must 
besiin  afresh,  and  continue  without  the  least  error  till  the  whoU 
be  done.  This  exactness  \^  hith  must  be  found  at  the  first  stroke 
is  so  much  the  more  difficult,  as  the  colours  never  preserve  the 
shade  they  have  at  the  moment  they  are  laid  on.  They  alter  a$ 
the  mortar  gets  dry,  and  for  this  reason  from  the  very  beginning 
they  must  be  spread,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  must  remain. 
The  painting  by  distemper,  besides  this  last  inconvenience  which 
also  belongs  to   fresco,  wants  solidity,  and  does  not  allow  to 

•join  the  colours  by  delicate  shades.  Oil  painting,  on  the  con- 
trary, gives  to  the  artist  on  opportunity  of  retouching  his  work 
as  ofitn  as  he  pleases,  of  softening  the  shades  according  to  his 
wiil,  being  sure  that  the  colours  will  remain  nearly  as  they  arc. 
But,  iiot«ithstanding  all  these  advantages,  it  is  beyond  doubt, 
that  oil  painting  dees  not  last.  By  the  mere  action  of  the  air  the 
colours  become  yellow,  and  often  unequally  so;  the  shadei 
grow  darker ;  and  m hat  is  worse  than  all  the  painting  itself  is  apt 
to  crack.  The  pictures  of  the  ancients  in  fresco  had  none  of 
these  inconveniences.  They  worked  for  posterity,  and  posterity 
has  liad  an  opportunity  of  admiring  their  labours.  Pliny  was 
able  to  see  Iho.^e  which  still  remained  amidst  the  ruins  of  i\rdea  ; 
even  at  ll.e  present  moment  we  still  find  some  fresco  painting  iii 
Italy  and  Egypt;  and  it  is  not  a  new  opinion  that  which  suppo- 
fies,  that  ill  less  than  a  thousand  years,  ail  the  oil  paintings  of  thf 
'.*nodern  artists  will  no  longer  exist.        "**  ^^''^  ^^'^^  • 

«''     We  oow  proceed  to  consider  tlie  life  of  Mr.  West.    Jie  was 
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boftt  in  the  year  1738,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  and  mother  were  Quakers.  Mr.  Gait  has  informed  u%  by 
May  of  adding  a  sort  of  supernatural  dignity  to  the  hero  of  his 
tale,  that  Mrs.  West  was  taken  with  the  pains  of  labour  at  the 
close  of  an  harangue  delivered  by  Peckover,  a  great  preacher 
among  the  trembling  brotherhood,  having  been  so  deeply  af- 
fected hy  the  rhodomontade,  which  Mr.  Gait  has  very  fully 
detailed.  His  natural  genius  first  appeared  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  in  an  attempt  to  delmeate  the  features  of  a  sleeping  infant 
upon  paper  with  a  pen  and  ink  only,  having  at  that  time  never 
seen  either  a  picture  or  an  engraving.  When  at  school,  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  talent ;  his  fi; st  colours  were  supplied  by 
some  trading  Indians,  but  being  unable  to  procure  camel's  hair 
pencils,  is  related  to  have  formed  a  substitute  from  the  tail  of  a 
cat.  A  box,  however,  containing  cyery  necessary  implement 
was  sent  him  soon  after  by  a  friend,  accompanied  by  some  en- 
gravings, from  which  he  did  not  make  a  copy,  but  a  composi- 
tion ;  this  first,  though  unfinished  production  of  his  art,  whc.  he 
was  only  in  his  eighth  year,  INIr.  VVest  has  now^in  his  possession, 
and  holds  it,  as  may  be  conceived,  in  no  inconsiderable  value. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  carried  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  works 
of  Fresnoy  and  Richardson  were  put  into  his  hands,  w  hich  de- 
termined him  strongly  on  his  future  profession  His  first  histo- 
rical painting  was  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  many,  among  others  of  Dr.  Smith,  tht  Provost  of 
the  College  in  Philadelphia,  who  took  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  gave  him  that  classical  information,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  form  the  mind  of  an  historical  painter.  A  curious  de- 
bate soon  after  took  place  in  the  assembly  of  Quakers,  whether 
young  West  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  track  marked  out 
by  his  native  genius,  as  the  art  of  painting,  beit'.g  an  ornamental 
Qne,  was  proscribed  by  their  tenets.  The  young  man  was  how- 
ever permitted  to  proceed.  In  1756,  he  appears  scill  farther  to 
have  receded  from  the  peaceable  tenets  of  his  fathers,  by  enter- 
ing a  corps  of  volunteer  boys.  An  interesting  detail  is  here 
given  by  Mr.  Gait  of  an  expedition,  in  which  our  artist  engaged  ^ 
to  seaich  for  the  relics  of  General  Bradock's  army.  Soon  after 
this  his  military  pursuits  were  for  ever  abandoned,  and  he  agaire 
yeturned  to  the  study  of  his  future  profession.  The  trial  o  f 
Susannah  was  the  next  subject  upon  which  he  employed  his 
talents,  drawing  the  principal  figures  from  living  models, 

A  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  young  artist's  jour-~ 
ney  to  Rome,  which,  under  the  concurrence  of  many  fortunate 
circumstances,  took  place  in  17t)0.  He  was  most  kindly  re- 
ceived at  that  city  by  Mr.  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Grao- 
iham,  by  whom  h§  was  introduced  to  ihe  Cardinal  Albani.    Th« 
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Cardinal  expected  to  see  in  the  young  American,  a  complexion 
of  perfect  black;,  or  at  least  q(  a  dark  copper ;  he  v/as  not  a 
little  surprized  to  find  the  Penn?}lvanian  rose  far  surpassed  the 
Italian  olive.  The  first  visit  of  Mr.  West  to  the  Belvidere  is 
thus  described  : 

<'  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  company  assembled  ;  and  a  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  magnificent  equi- 
pages in  the  capital  of  Christendom,  and  filled  with  some  of  the  most 
erudite  characters  in  Europe,  conducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view 
the  master-pieces  of  art.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  should  be  first 
submitted  to  his  view,  because  it  was  the  most  perfect  work  among 
all  the  ornaments  of  Home,  and,  consequently,  the  best  calculated 
to  produce  that  effect  which  the  company  were  anxious  to  vt'itness. 
The  statue  then  stood  in  a  case,  enclosed  with  doors,  which  cOukl 
be  SO  opened  as  to  disclose  it  at  onc6  to  full  view.     West  was 
placed  in  the  situation  where  it  was  seen  to  the  most  advantage, 
and  the  spectators  an-anged  themselves  on  each  side.     W  hen  the 
keeper  threw  open  the  doors,  the  artist  felt  himself  surprised  with 
a  sudden  recollection  altogether  different  from  the  gratification 
which  he  had  expected ;  and  without  being  aware  of  the  force  of 
what  he  said,  exclaimed,  *  My  God,  how  like  it  is  to  a  young  Mo- 
hawk warrior  1'     Ihe  Italians,  observing  his  surprise,  and  hearing 
the  exclamation,  requested  Mr.  Kobinson  to  translate  to  them  what 
he  said ;  and  they  were  excessively  mortified  to  find  that  the  god 
of  their  idolatry  was  compared  to  a  savage.     Mr.  Robinson  men- 
tioned to  West  their  chagrin,  and  asked  him  to  give  some  more 
distinct  explanation,  by  informing  him  what  sort  of  people  the 
Mohawk  Indians  were.     He  described  to  liim   their   education  ; 
their  dexterity  with  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  the  admirable  elasticity  of 
their  limbs  ;  and  how  much  their  active  life  expands  the    chest, 
while  the  quick  breatliing  of  their  speed  in  the  chace,  dilates  the 
nostrils   with  that   apparent  consciousness  of  vigour  which  is  so 
nobly  depicted  in  the  Apollo.     '  I  have  seen  them  often,'  added 
he,  '  standing  in  that  very  attitude,  and  pursuing,  with  an  intense 
eye,  the   arrow  which  they  had  just  discharged  from  the  bow.' 
This  descriptive  explanation  did  not  lose  by  Mr,  Ptobinson's  trans- 
lation.    The  Italians  were   delighted,  and  allowed  that  a  better 
criticism  had  rarely  been  pronounced  on  the  merits  of  the  statue. 
The  view  of  the   other  works  did  not  awaken  the  same  vivid  feel- 
jogs.     Those  of  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican,  did  not  at  first  particu- 
lai'ly  interest  him  ;  nor  was  it  until  he  had  often  visited  them  alone, 
>  and  studied  them  by  himself,  that  he  could  appreciate  the  fulness 
of  their  excellence.     His  first  view  of  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, was  still  less  satisfactory :  indeed,  he  continued  always  to 
think,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Moses,  that  artist  had 
not  succeeded  in  giving  a  probable  character  to  any  of  his  subjects, 
notwithstanding  tiie  masterly  hand  and  mind  which  pervad'e  the 
weakest  of  his  productions.'*     F,  lOl. 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers  \vitli  an  anec- 
dote of  Homer,  a  celebrated  Improvisalore,  we  liavc  oi'ten 
lieard  it  before^  but  have  never  )et,  to  our  remembrance,  seen 
it  in  print : 

"  After  some  conversation,  Horaer  requested  Mr,  Hamilton  to 
give  liim  a  subject  for  a  poem.  In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of 
Italians  had  gathered  round  them  to  look  at  Mr.  West,  who  they 
had  heard  v/as  an  American,  and  whom,  hke  Cardinal  Albani,  they 
imagined  to  be  an  Indian.  Some  of  them,  on  hearing  Homer's 
request,  observed,  that  he  had  exhausted  his  vein,  and  had  already 
said  and  sung  every  subject  over  and  over.  JMr.  Hamihon,  how- 
ever, remarked  that  he  thought  be  could  propose  somethijiji  new  to 
the  bard,  and  pointing  to  Mr.  West,  said,  that  he  was  an  Ame- 
rican come  to  study  the  fine  arts  in  Rome ;  and  that  such  an  e\  cat 
furnished  a  new  and  magnificent  theme.  Homer  took  possession 
of  the  thought  with  the  ardour  of  inspiration.  He  immediately 
unslung  his  guitar,  and  began  to  draw  his  hugers  rapidly  over  the 
strings,  swinging  his  body  from  side  to  side,  aud  striking  fme  and 
impressive  chords.  When  he  had  thus  brought  his  motions  and 
his  feelings  into  unison  with  the  instrument,  he  began  an  extem- 
poraneous ode  in  a  manner  so  dignified,  so  pathetic,  and  so  enthu- 
.siastic,  that  Mr.  West  was  scarcely  less  interested  by  h.is  appear- 
ance than  those  who  enjoyed  the  subject  and  melody  of  his  num- 
bers. He  sung  the  darkness  which  for  so  many  ages  veiled  Ame- 
rica from  the  eyes  of  science.  He  described  the  fulness  of  time 
when  the  piu'posesfor  which  it  had  been  raised  from  the  deep  were 
to  be  manifested.  He  painted  the  seraph  of  knowledge  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  and  directing  Columbus  to  undertake  the  dis- 
covery;  and  he  related  the  leading  incidents  of  the  voyage.  He 
invoked  the  fancy  of  his  auditors  to  contemplate  the  ^viid  magni- 
ficence of  mountain,  lake,  and  wood,  in  the  New  World  ;  and  he  • 
raised,  as  it  were,  in  vivid  perspective,  the  Indians  in  tlie  chase, 
and  at  their  horrible  sacrifices.  '  But,'  he  exclaimed,  *  the  bene- 
ficent spirit  of  improvement  is  ever  on  the  wing,  and,  like  the  ray 
from  the  throne  of  God  which  inspired  the  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin, it  has  descended  on  this  youth,  and  the  hope  which  ushert-d 
in  its  new  miracle,  like  the  star  that  guided  the  magi  to  Bethle- 
hem, has  led  him  to  Rome.  Methinks  1  behold  in  him  an  instru- 
ment chosen  by  heaven,  to  raise  in  America  the  taste  lor  those 
arts  which  elevate  the  nature  of  man, — an  assurance  that  his  coun- 
try will  afford  a  refuge  to  science  and  knowledge  when  in  the  old 
age  of  Europe  they  shall  have  forsaken  her  shores.  But  all  things 
of  heavenly  origin,  like  the  glorious  sun,  move  westward ;  and 
truth  and  art  have  their  periods  of  shining,  and  of  night.  Kejtuce 
then,  O  venerable  Rome,  in  thy  divine  destiny,  for  though  dark- 
ness overshadow  thy  seats,  and  though  thy  mitred  head  must  de-  ' 
scend  into  the  dust,  as  deep  as  the  earth  that  now  covers  thy  ^'n- 
tient  helmet  and  imperial  diadem,  thy  spirit,  immortal  and  un- 
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decayed,  already  spreads  towards  a  new  world,  where,  like  th« 
joul  of  man  in  Paradise,  it  will  be  perfected  in  virtue  and  beauty 
more  and  more.'  The  highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  actors,  even 
of  Garrick  himself  delivering  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  never 
produced  a  more  immediate  and  inspiring  effect  than  this  rapid 
burst  of  genius.  When  the  applause  had  abated,  Mr.  West  being 
the  stranger,  and  the  party  addressed,  according  to  the  common 
practice,  made  the  bard  a  present.  Mr.  Hamilton  explained  the 
subject  of  the  ode :  though  with  the  weakness  of  a  verbal  transla- 
tion, and  the  imperfection  of  an  indistinct  echo,  it  was  so  con- 
pected  with  the  appearance  which  the  author  made  in  the  recital, 
that  the  incident  has  never  been  obliterated  from  Mr.  West's  re- 
collection."    P.  115. 

The  various  stages  of  Mr.  W^est's  education  are  described 
both  in  an  interesting  and  a  scientific  manner.  We  are  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Gait  has  shewn  his  judgment  in  concludinj^ 
his  narrative  with  the  arrival  of  Mr.  W'est  in  England,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  divtst  the  biography  of  a  living  character  from  the 
extremes  either  of  fulsome  panegyric  or  invidious  censure.  1  he 
(education,  and  the  first  years  of  such  a  man,  form  a  fair  subject 
for  an  amusing  narrative,  but  all  beyond  is  liable  to  the  obr 
jcction  which  we  have  stated. 

We  dnsider  this  as  a  very  entertaining  memoir,  drawn  up 
with  considerable  ability  and  judgment.  If,  however,  it  shoulcj 
ever  reach  a  second  edition,  we  should  recommend  the  omission 
of  some  part  at  leaft  of  Mr.  Gait's  strained  panegyric  upon  the 
American  Quakers.  It  is  doubtless  well  meant,  but  injudiciously 
introduced. 


^  '■- 

,  "■;<■'( 

^\rt.  VII.  ji  Treatise,  on  the  External  Cliarncters  of  Minerals. 
^  Bij  Robert  Jameson,  Regius  Proftisur  nf  Natural  History  in 
iy<>,,0e  Univejsiti/  of  EditibuighfSjc.Sfc.S^'c.    8vo.     12s.     18  J 5. 

^^hT.  Vlll.     A  System  of  Minerahgy.     By  Robert  Jamesony 
*i  i^'"©^"*'  Trofcssor  of  Natural  Ilistorit,  Lecturer  on  Mineral- 
^.,  cgy,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
^..  hurgh.     Svols.    8vo.    2l.  J2s.  tid.    Constable  and  Co.  Edin 
'<     burgh;  atid  Longman  and  Co.  London.     ISlfi. 

.1  HE  study  of  geology,  ever  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hutton,  tes 
^Iseen  making  giacliu.l  approaches  to  the  principles  of  a  regular 
'sicience,  and  has  consef|ueutly,  received  in  both  our  Universities 
'|bat  protection  ziiid  encourage  meat  which  these  leaiped  bodies 
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jiever  fall  to  bestow  upon  every  pursuit  of  a  liberal  nature,  that 
fieems  calculated  either  to  further  useful  knowledge,  or  to  add " 
to  the  accomplishments  of  life.     In  these  times,  no  student  of 
general  physics  can  be  said  to  have  completed  his  acquireuients, 
without  knowing  the  principles  which  are  employed  in  explain- 
ing the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  no  traveller  is  con- 
sidered qualitied  to  describe  the  countries  through  which   he 
passes,  if  he  cannot  specify  the  different  rocks  which  compose 
their  mountains,  the  metallic  veins  which  enrich  their  mines, 
and  the  general  geognostic  relations  which  characterit:e  the  re- 
gions in  which  they  are  situated.     The  owner  of  an  estate,  even, 
is  no  longer  deemed  worthy  of  enjoying  his  rank  and  riches,  if 
he  cannot  tell,  in  the  language  of  the  Museum,  to  what  forma- 
tion his  property  belongs,  and  whether  it  owed  its  origin  to  the 
agency   of  lire   or  to  that  of  water.     It  is  a  study,  however, 
which    is   still    very   little  removed    from    its   commencement. 
Many  talk  about  primitive  rocks,  and  soap  rocks,  and  volcanic 
rocks,    without  knowing    wherein    these   substances   agree,  or 
wherein   they   ditfer;  and  Werner  and  Hutton  have  each  many 
adherents,  who  are  notwithstanding  total  strangers  to  the  peculiar 
tenets  and  dogmas  of  their  respective  schools.     There  is  an« 
other  class,  again,  who  can  write  consistently  enough  on  geog- 
nostic theories,  and  even  exhibit  a  tolerably  fair  description  of 
simple  minerals,  who  are,  nevertheless,  completely  incapable  of 
verifying  their  speculations  by  an  appeal  to  any  particular  facts, 
or  of  ascertaining  the  generic  or  specific  characters  of  actual 
specimens,  whether  presented  in  the  wide  field  of  nature,  or  in 
the  Museum  of  a  College.     The  celebrated  Kirvvan  himself,  who 
has  left  so  high  a  name  as  a  chemist  and  mineralogist,  is  said  to  have 
known  very  little  of  minerals  from  an  actual  inspection  of  their 
properties,  but  to  have  merely  limited  his  acquaintance   with 
these  important  bodies  to  the  collection  which  was  constantly 
tnider  his  eye.     To  be  an  expert  mineralogist,  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  to  it  the  most  active  part  of  a  long  life ;  to  divide  one's- 
time  between  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  most  elevated 
points  o|i  its  surface;  to  ascend  with  Saussure  the  lofty  Alps, 
with  Humboldt  the  still  more  lofty  Andes,  or  to  pass  years  of 
study  with  Werner  in  the  instructive  mines  of  Saxony.     It  i« 
much  easier  to  be  a  geologist  than  a  mineralogist ;  as  much 
easier  as  it  is  to  talk  about  eclipses  of  the  moon  and  the  occulta- 
tions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  than  to  calculate  the  motions  of 
these  bodies,  and  to   explain  the   causes  of  their  coincide^ncei 
Mineralogy  is  conversant  with  facts,  ascertains,  describes,  and 
arranges  the  substances  which  constitute  or  enter  into  the  coni- 
position  of  rocks  ;  geology  amuses  itself  With  speculations  rela- 
tive to  t|ie  position  and  order  in  which  these  rocks  are  found, 
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and  more  particularly  respecting  the  several  agents  of  nature 
which  may  l}ave  been  employed  by  infiiiile  Wisdom  in  their  pri- 
TTHlive  collocation,  or  subsequent  disruptions.  The  former  is 
till;  field  for  industry  and  patient  research  ;  the  latter  is  the  ^ield 
for  genius^  or  radier  perhaps  for  extravagant  hypothesis.  Many 
writers,,  accordingly,  with  a  small  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  prin- 
ciple and  none  as  to  fact,  have  contrived  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  even  to  secnre  a  pretty  general  reception  for 
their  reveries  on  the  origin  of  the  world  ;  but  he  who  writes  on 
mineralogy,  nnist  have  viewed  his  subject  through  a  different 
medium  than  the  suggestions  of  inragination  :  he  must  have 
weighed  and  meas^rcu  ^every  single  object  which  he  describes, 
ascertained  its  relative  hardness,  the  precise  shade  of  its  colour, 
its  smel!,  ils  taste,  its  sound  when  impinged  upon,  and  every 
other  quality  discoverable  by  the  organs  of  sense.  Burnet  could 
frame  a  tiieory  of  the  eai  tii  without  knowing  one  mineral  from 
another,  and  Buffon  could  give  the  genealogy  of  our  globe 
without  having  stirred  from  his  closet  in  search  of  a  single  fact 
to  grace  his  hypothesis;  but  before  Saussure,  Von  Buch,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Jameson  could  publish,  in  the  department  of  rui- 
neralogy,  th.ey  found  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  eartiiV 
crust,  wherever  nature  or  art  had  laid  it  open,  from  the  northertt 
shores  of  Lapland  to  the  remotest  parts  of  South  America,  from 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  the  highest  ground  accessible  to  the  foot 
of  man.  The  respective  fields  of  the  mineralogist  and  geologist 
Uave  not  hitherto  been  properly  determined,  nor  have  their  re- 
spective labours  been  justly  appreciated,  in  public  estimation. 
Wlienever  an  enquiry  is  instituted  as  to  the  character  ©f  a  pavtv- 
eular  work,  the  antient  opprobrium  of  Thales  is  cast  in  our 
teeth,  and  we  are  told  over  and  over  again,  of  ihe  nonsense 
of  Whiston,  and  of  the  impieties  of  Buffon.  We  think  it 
€iiough  to  say,  in  reply  to  such  calumnies,  that  a  man  may 
l>e  an  expert  mineralogist,  without  taking  side  with  any 
order  of  geologists ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  we  have  now  before 
lis  four  volumes,  written  by  Mr.  Jameson,  on  the  peculiar  stu- 
dies of  the  former,  but  which  do  not  contain  one  opinion  or 
speculation  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the  latter. 

in  the  tixst  edition  of  this  work,  the  third  volume  was  wholly 
t:iktu  up  with  geognostic  speculations,  in  which  the  author 
maintained  strenuously  the  doctrines  of  Werner  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Mutton;  in  the  present  impression  he  has  confined 
liimself  entirely  to  the  description  and  arrangement  of  simple 
minerals,  reserving,  perhaps,  his  geognosy  for  a  separate  publi- 
cation. In  lliis  form,  his  book  partakes  largely  of  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  a  mineralogical  dictionary,  only  differing  from  such  a 
work  piopcriyso  ?nUed^  in  that  the  arrangement  is  founded,  not 
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in  alphabetical  succession,  but,  in  certain  relations  of  the  mi- 
nerals themselves.  As  the  chief- difficulty  ii)  constructing  a  evs- 
teni  of  mijieralogy  arises  from  the  very  thflerent  views  which 
have  been  eiiterlaineri  as  to  the  basis  or  principle  upon  Nvhicli 
minerals  ought  to  be  classed,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
grounds  which  have  been  assumed  by  the  more  celebrated  writers 
of  oin"  own  tint  ?,  as  the  foundation  of  their  respective  systems. 

in  the  first  place,  the  leading  distinction  on  tliis  subject  re- 
spects the  ciiaracters  of  minerals  as  being  either  external  or  in- 
ternal, that  is,  citlu  r  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  sense?^, 
or  as  they  are  exhibited  by  an  analysis  of  the  constituent  parts, 
or  of  the  principles  of  aggregation,  pecfdiar  to  such  substances- 
Externai  ciiaracters  require  no  explanation;  but  the  other  class 
of  characters  are  to  be  further  distinguished  according  as  the 
analysis  applies  to  the  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  or  to  the 
primitive  form  of  th.eir  crystals,  llicre  are,  therefore,  tlnee 
ways  in  which  mineral  bodies  may  be  described  and  classed,  and 
consequently  three  foundations  upon  which  a  mineraiogicai 
system  may  be  constructed:  the  tirst  is  that  of  external  character, 
the  second  that  of  chemical  composition,  and  the  third  is  de- 
rived from  the  s,hape  or  form  which  the  substance  first  assumes, 
in  the  process  of  crystallization.  To  these  might  indeed  be 
added  a  fourth,  the  system  of  integral  molecules  adopted  by 
M.  Haiiy ;  but  as  his  views  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mo- 
dification of  the  doctrine  of  prnnitive  forms  in  crystalline  bodies, 
this  allusion  to  them  appears  quite  sufficient. 

If  we  take  things  in  their  proper  order  we  must  begin  with  the 
external  ciinracteristics  of  mineral  substances  ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  of  the  valuable  gems  were  in  use  and 
highly  prized  long  before  either  their  chemical  ingredients  or 
primitive  forms  could  possibly  be  known.  The  colour  and 
hardness  of  a  precious  stone  would  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
distinction,  with  both  buyer  and  seller,  long  before  either  would 
think  of  inquiring  what  might  be  its  compojient  parts,  .  or 
the  mode  in  which  these  parts  cohered.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  mineralogist  would  undertake  to  arrange  his  collec- 
tion, on  scieatilic  principles,  he  nmst  have  found  that  the  ex- 
ternal character  of  mineral  were  not  only  much  too  scanty,  but 
also  much  too  imperfectly  defined,  to  enable  him  to  erect  a  sys- 
tem upon  classes,  orders,  and  genera.  Linnseus,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  who  made  the  attempt.  He,  however,  failed  com- 
pletely :  and  his  want  of  success  in  a  department  in  which  he 
had  so  far  surpassed  all  other  men,  (we  mean  description  ?.x\A 
arrangement,)  deterred  succeeding  mineralogists  from  the  hope- 
"•less  endeavour  to  found  a  regular  system  on  so  narrow  grounds. 
At  this  period  the  necessity  began  to  appear  of  fo/ming  an  alli- 
ance 
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ance  between  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  former  branch 
of  natural  knowledge  iiad  already  made  astonishing  progress, 
ba'ving  succeeded  in  the  analysis  of  nearly  all  the  metallic 
and  earthy  substances,  and  in  devising  methods  for  ascertain- 
ing with  precision  the  amonnt  of  their  several  component 
parts :  on  'ivhich  acconnt  it  very  naturally  occurred  to  the  mine- 
ralogist that  he  could  in  no  other  way  so  successfully  promote 
the  objects  of  his  favourite  science,  as  by  calling  into  his  aid 
the  po%Terful  agents  and  apparatus  which  chemistry  employed. 
Hence  sprang  the  system  ol'  Cronstadt,  which  proceeded  almost 
entirely  upon  chemical  principles.  In  the  hands  of  his  successor 
Wallerius,  however,  the  intluence  of  chemical  doctrines  was 
somewhat  modirted ;  this  philosopher  only  assuming,  from  the 
analysis  of  chemistry,  a  basis  for  classes,  orders  and  genera,  pre>- 
ferring  to  discriminate  the  different  mineral  species  from  a  re- 
ierence  to  their  external  characters.  VVerner  adopted,  with 
!=cijrcely  any  change,  tlie  views  of  Wallerius  as  to  the  gjound- 
\?ork  *>f  a  miueralogical  system  ,*  retaining  the  chemical  arrange- 
ment so  far  as  it  regarded  the  classes  and  genera,  and  improving, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  method  of  marking  specitic  differences 
by  means  of  outward  properties. 

-'  It  is  upon  these  mixed  principles,  then,  that  mineralogy,  as  a 
science,  rests  at  the  present  day :  the  general  divisions  being 
regulated  by  the  maxims  of  chemistry,  and  the  specific  and  indi- 
•«rjd«ul  distinctions  being  determined  solely  upon  external  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Jameson,  indeed,  in  the  present  edition  of  his 
<«ork  Jtow  before  us,  which  is  in  many  respects  quite  a  new 
|j©ok,  has  departed  a  step  farther  than  he  is  altogether  justified 
hy  the  practice  of  the  Wernerian  school,  from  the  system  of 
Wallerius.  He  has  discarded  both  orders  and  genura  from  his 
ciassitication,  and  substituted  the  term  family,  as  comprehend- 
ing a  nun^.ber  of  species  c(mnectcd  by  some  common  property. 
^Thtre  is  oniy  one  other  step  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  di'3- 
3«nction  between  the  provinces  of  the  chemist  and  mineralogist, 
and  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why,  after  proceeding  so  far,  it 
should  not  be  instantly  taken.  We  allude  to  the  use  of  the 
■classes  themselves  ;  for,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
femilies  and  ;.pecies  commonly  observed,  there  is  an  incessant 
and  irreconcileable  variance  among  the  leading  principles  on 
which  the  whole  system  is  founded.  As  a  !>triknig  example  oi 
this  incongruity  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  first  page  in  Mr. 
Jameson's  book,  where  we  find  under  the  head  of  earthy  mine- 
rals, at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of  such  minerals,  and  therefor* 
-to  be  considered  as  the  leading  and  most  cliaracteristic  substance 
in  the  whole  class,  the  diamond;  a  gem  which  there  is  the  best 
grouuds  for  believing,  does  not  contain  in  it  one  single  parliol* 
-K  of 
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«f  earth.  Nor  is  the  diamond  pluced  at  the  head  of  the  eartliy 
class  because  it  is  supposed  to  coiitaiti  an  earth.  It  is  pert'ectiy 
Weil  known  to  every  iniueralogist^  who  has  at  all  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  science,  that  the  stone  in  question  is  the  purest 
ijiecimen  of  carbon  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature.  It  has  that 
place  assigned  to  it,  in  the  mineral  system,  for  reasons  of  a  to- 
tally different  kind,  as  being,  in  fact,  the  hardest,  and  the  most 
brilliant  of  gems,  and  thus  exhibiting  some  of  the  best  marked 
external  characters.  In  short,  the  natural  and  the  artificial  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  class  at  the  very  outset,  thus  justifying,  iti 
the  strongest  manner  possible,  the  suggestion  which  we  have 
ventured  to  make  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  classes,  as 
professing  to  mark  the  boundaries  which  subsist  between  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  We  should  either  have 
more  of  the  chemical  principle  or  none  of  it.  If  external  cha- 
racters are  found  to  answer  completely  all  the  purposes  of 
specific  distinction,  we  would  instantly  relinquish  the  higher  de« 
nominations,  as  unscientirtc  and  unnecessary. 

There  are  writers,  however,  of  high  reputation,  who  object 
altogether  to  the  xise  of  external  character,  and  recommend  the 
adoption  of  chemical  principles  as  the  basis  of  a  mineralogicat 
nomenclature.  Among  these  authors  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished is  Professor  Barzehus,  of  Stockholm,  who,  in  his  late 
publication,  entitled,  "  An  Attempt  to  establish  a  pure  scientific 
JSystem  of  Mineralogy,  by  the  Application  of  the  Electro-che- 
luical  Theory,  and  the  Chemical  Proportions,"  not  only  cou- 
tenms  the  method  of  external  characters,  but  even  proceed  so 
far  as  to  lay  it  down,  as  a  fundamental  position,  that  the  science 
of  the  mineralogist  is,  in  all  cases,  bounded  by  his  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies.  Conceiving 
that  stones  of  all  descriptions  are  formed  of  ingredients  which, 
combine  in  certain  detinite  proportions,  as  chemists  have  re- 
cently concluded  with  respect  to  the  salts  ;  he  maintains  that  thej 
may  be  classed,  as  the  salts  are,  according  to  the  predominating 
acid  or  earth.  Assuming  Silica  into  the  order  of  acids,  or  rather 
assigning  to  it  a  function  similar  to  that  which  the  acids  per- 
form in  the  composition  of  saline  bodies,  he  proposes  to  con- 
struct a  nomenclature  of  minerals,  completely  analogous  to  the 
Lavoiserian  terminology  among  chemists.  I'hus  Lepidolite, 
a  member  of  the  Mica  family  would  be  denominated  a  siliciate, 
or,  perhajis  an  anhydrous  siliciate  of  alumina,  and  steahte  or 
soapstone  would  be  called  a  siliciate  of  magnesia.  .  t 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  ingenuity  in  these  speculations  of 
Barzelius,  and  the  great  light  which  he  has  thrown  upon  che- 
aiical  science  by  hjs  discoveries,  in  relation  to  the  proportions 
iu  which  bodies  combine^  may  ultimately  prove  of  great  use.  to  the 
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mineralogist.     In  the  meantime,  however,  his  theory  is  attended 
\vilh  one  great  disadvantage,  namek,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  all  such  substances  as  have  not  been  analyzed.     Be- 
sides, it  is  in  all  circnnistances  much   more  convenient  to  as- 
certain the  species   to  which   a  mineral  belongs,  by  examining 
its   outward   qualities  than    by  subjecting  it  to  any  of  the  pro- 
fesses of  decomposition,  by  which  such  bodies  are  reduced  into 
their  component  parts.     An  expert  mineralogist,  too,  upon  the 
njere  inspection  of  its  external  characters,  will  pronounce  with 
considerable  certainty  concerning  the  chemical   ingredients  of  a 
stony  substance,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  report  made  upon 
this  evidence  alotie  has  been  afterwards  confirmed  by  the   more 
tedious  deductions  of  the  chemist.     Indeed  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  when  the  science  shall  have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the   external  charac- 
ters of  minerals  will   be  found  to  coincide  with  the  results  of 
actual  analysis ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  former  method  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred^ 
both  as  being  more  convenient  in  practice,  and  as  less  exposed 
to  ine  numerous  errors  which  arise  from  careless  or  ignorant 
experiment. 

'i'lie  other  method  we  mentioned  for  classifying  minerals  is, 
we  btlieve,  peculiar  to  the  French  school.  Tiie  leading  princi- 
ples of  it  are  these.  Observing  that  bodies  of  different  compo- 
nent parts  assume,  \vhilst  passing  into  the  crystalline  state^  crys- 
rals  (jf  dilFtrcnt  shapes,  as  their  radical  or  primitive  forms, 
liome  de  Lisle  proposed  fur  the  consideration  of  mineralygisls, 
vhelhor  minerals  agreeing  in  the  forms  of  their  primitive  crys- 
tals in  hardness  and  specific  gravity,  shmild  not  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  same  species.  The  Abbe  Haiiy  retined  upon 
this  doctrine,  for  perceiving  that  the' integral  molecules,  or  ulti- 
»\?ite  particles  of  bodies,  differ  in  respect  of  form,  in  different 
{•hisses  of  substances,  he  deemed  it  practicable  to  raise  upon  this 
distinction  a  new  system  of  mineralogical  classification.  Both 
these  views  have  been  rejected,  as  demanding  a  species  of  ac- 
qaahitahce  with  minerals,  which  it  is  barely  possible  to  obtain. 
Besides  the  criterion  proposed  by  Rome  de  Lisle  is  only  appli- 
tiibie  to  such  bodies  as  are  crystallized;  and  it  is  a  point  com- 
]l!t'tely  ascertained,  tiiat  the  primitive  form  of  crystals  is  not  in 
tvei'y  case  a  decisive  character ;  different  substances  having  the 
same  crystulHzation,  and  substances  which  have  been  universally 
classed  togetlier  as  members  of  the  same  species,  having  a  dis- 
, similar  crystallization. 

^j  he  work  before  us,  as  we  have  already  said,  proceeds  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Wernerian  principle  of  external  character,  and 

ihe'fainilies'afe'arfailsed  agVeeablVio/'th^'hiEiturai'  relations  which 
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subsist  between  them.  Having  made  so  many  allusions  to  this 
principle  of  classification,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  its  general 
outline,  from  Mr.  Jameson's  Treatise  on  the  ''  External  Cha- 
racters of  Minerals."  As  these  characters  bear  a  reference  to 
the  senses,  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasiing  and  ieeling,  they 
may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  colour,  sound,  smell, 
flavour,  hardness  and  weig*ht.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  be- 
came a  principal  object  with  Werner  to  distinguish,  and  not« 
every  particular  tint  which  bodies  reflect,  and  to  illustrate  them 
by  a  comparison  with  the  most  familiar  objects.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan  he  sets  out  by  establishing  a  certain  number  of  stan- 
dard colours  to  which  all  the  others  might  be  referred ;  and  the 
following  list  of  them  exhibits  the  division  which  he  thought 
proper  to  adopt,  and  also  the  substances  in  which  the  characte- 
ristic shades  of  these  standard  colours  are  most  readily  to  be 
found, 

*'  White,  as  in  new-fallen  snow. 

Qrey,  as  in  well-burnt  wood  ashes.  ^ 

Black,  as  in  velvet. 

Blue,  as  in  Prussian,  or  Berlin,  blue. 

Green,  as  in  the  emerald. 

Yellow,  as  in  lemons. 

Red,  as  in  carmine. 

Brown,  as  in  a  ripe  chesnut." 

These  colours  are  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  natural  and  im- 
perceptible transition  from  one  into  the  other;  and  even  in  the 
same  suite  of  any  particular  colour  there  is  a  gradation  in  point 
of  intensity,  from  the  first  member  of  it  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding, until  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  characteristic  sub- 
staHce,  from  which  it  again  recedes,  diminishing  in  strength, 
and  finally  passes  into  the  suite  which  follows  nest  in  order.  We 
shall  give  an  example  whereby  these  remarks  will  be  rendered 
more  intelligible,  abridged  as  in  the  former  case  from  the  work 
on  exteriial  character.  The  green  suite  upon  which  we  fix,  is 
connected  with  the  blue  soinsj  before,  and  with  the  v(  How  com- 
ing  after  it.  The  examples  which  are  subjoined  are  well  selected, 
and  illustrate  clearly  the  various  gradations  of  tint,  fioiu  the  ter-^ 
«  mination  of  the  one  suite  to  the  commencement  of  the  other. 

Greex. 
*'  The  chief  or  principal  colour  is  emerald  green. 

a.  Verdigris  green  is  composed  of  emerald  green,  with  much  B€r- 

hn  blue,  and  a  little  white.  It  is  the  link  which  connects  the 
green  and  the  blue  colours  together.  Examples,  copper  green 
and  Sibi>riun  felspar. 

b.  Seludon  green  is   composed  of  verdigris  green  and  ash  grey. 

Examples,  green  earth,  Siberiiui  and  Brazelian  beryl. 

c.  Mountain 
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c.  Moimtam  green  is  composed  of  emerald  green,  with  much  blucj 

and  a  little  yellowish  grey,  or  verdigris  green,  with  yellowish 
grey.  It  passes  into  greenish  grey.  Examples,  beryl  and 
horustone. 

d.  Leek  green  is  composed  of  emerald  green,  with  a  little  brown, 

and  somewhat  more  blueish  grey.  Examples,  nephrite,  com- 
mon act}'nolite  and  prase.  , 
c.  Emerald  green.  The  principal  or  pure  unmixed  green.  All 
the  preceding  green  colours  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  blue, 
and  at  length  pass  into  it ;  but  the  following  part  of  the  green 
Series,  by  the  increasing  proportion  of  yellow,  at  length  passes 
into  yellow.     Examples,  emerald  and  fibrous  malachite. 

f.  Apple  green  is  emerald  green,  mixed  with  a  little  greyish  white. 

It  passes  into  greenish  white.  Examples,  copper,  nickel/ 
ochre,  and  crysaprase. 

g.  Grass  green  is  enierakl  green,  mixed  with  a  little  lemon  yellow. 

The  colour  of  fresh  newly-spring  grass.     Example,  uranite. 

h.  Blackish  green  is  grass  green,  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  black.  It  passes  into  greenish  black.  Example,  precious 
serpentine. 

i.  Pistachio  green  is  emerald  green,  mixed  with  a  little  yellow,  and 
a  small  portion  of  brown.     Example,  crysolite. 

k.  Asparagus  green  is  pistachio  green,  mixed  with  a  little  greyish 
white,  or  emerald  green  mixed  with  yellow  and  a  little  brown., 
It  passes  into  liver  brown.     Examples,  garnet  and  oliven  ore, 

!.  Olive  green  is  grass  green,  mixed  with  much  brown,  or  emerald 
green,  mixed  with  a  little  yellow,  and  much  brown.  It  passes 
into  liver  brown.     Examples,  garnet  and  oliven  ore. 

m.  Oil  green  is  emerald  green,  mixed  with  yellow,  brown  and  grey, 
or  pistachio  green,  with  much  yellow,  and  light  ash  grey.  Ex- 
ample?, fullers  earth  and  beryl. 

9>  Siskin  green  is  emerald  green,  mixed  with  much  lemon  yellow, 
and  a  little  white.  It  makes  the  transition  to  tlie  yellow 
colour.     Examples,  uran  mica,  and  stealite." 

Tlius  have  we  passed  by  a  very  natural  transition  from  the  last 
member  of  the  blue  ssuiie^  through  the  green  hito  the  yellow  : 
which  latter,  again,  afccr  having  passed  through  a  regular  series  to 
the  lemon,  or  characteristic,  shade,  connects  itself  with  the  red 
suite  by  iDeans  of  the  orange  jeilow.  In  this  way  a  practised 
e\e  will  perceive  at  once  to  which  description  of  colour  any  par- 
ticular specimen  belongs,  whilst  he  is  by  the  same  means  supplied 
with  a  copious  notation  or  nomenclature,  to  express  the  numer- 
ous varieties  into  which  every  principal  colour  is  divided. 

lu  the  wide  hold  of  nature,  however,  there  is  not  only  an  im- 
mense vaiiety  of  tints  and  shades,  but  there  are  also  many  diflfe- 
lenl  degiees  of  strength  or  intensity  in  the  same  radical  colour. 
Thus  the  vi(4et  blue  may. bi^  pa'e,  light,  deep,  or  dark.  Colours 
are  also  ni(jilihtd  bv  the  tol{o\\injj  cucuuiStauCiiS;  which  exhibit 
iheJi-  effects  ai  a  vaatty  of  wajs. 
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"  Tarnish  of  Colour, 

Play  of  Colour, 

Changeability  of  Colour, 

Iridtscenso  of  Colour, 

Opalascense  of  Colour, 

Permanent  Alteration  of  Colour, 

Delijieatiops  (natural)  formed  by  Colour." 

These  piopeities  are  ilhistrated  at  considenible  length  in  the 
tbnner  of  thg  two  works  now  before  us,  to  vviiich  we  willingly 
refer  the  mineralogical  student.  Leaving  colour,  the  author 
proceeds  iq  detail  the  characters  connected  with  the  external 
^spect  of  minerals  in  regard  lo  a/utpe,  sutjace,  and  lustre.  Shape 
is  divided  into  four  heads  : 

"  Common  external  Shape, 

Particular  external  Shape, 

Regular  external  Shape,  >•_ 

Extraneous  external  Shape." 

As  all  of  these  classes  have  their  subordinate  differences, 
which  are  very  niinutely  described,  we  shall  hold  it  sufficient  to 
give  a  specimen  of  ihe  author's  manner  under  one  of  the  divi- . 
sjons.  We  select  the  second  Particular  external  Shape,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  reader  in  five  separate  heads ;  nariiely, 
Loiigish  particular  external  Shape,  Roimdish  particular  external 
Shape,  Flat  particular  external  Shape,  Cavernous  particular 
external  Shape,  and  Entamj^led  particular  external  Shape.  The 
first  of  thtse^  the  Loi/gish  particular  external  Shape,  has  the 
following  varieties  which  we  set  down  without  their  accompany^- 
ing  illustrations. 

*'  a.  Dentiform,  as  in  silver  glauce. 

'    b.  Filiform,  as  in  native  silver. 

c.  Capillary,  as  in  several  metals. 

d.  lleticulated,  as  in  the  native  silver  of  Gotthelf. 
e,'  Dendritic,  as  in  native  silver  of  Mexico. 

f.  Coralloidel,  as  jn  a  species  of  calc  sinter. 

g.  Stalactitic,  9s  jn  common  calc  sinter. 

h.  Cylindrical,  as  in  lead  glauce  and  brosyn  iron-stonQ. 

i.    Huhiform,  as  in  calc  sinter. 

k.  Cl'iv'iform,  as  in  brown  and  black  haematite. 

i.   Fructicose,  as  iu  calc  sinter  and  black  haematite." 

We  must  nit  proceed  farther.     The  novice  in  minerals,  how- 
ever, may  rest  assured  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  shape  is  given 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  perspicuity,  not  one  word  of' 
v\hich   is  sgperfluous  lo  him  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed.    On  the  subject  oi fundamental Jigure  there  is  not  less 

N  u  "  detail, 
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detail,  the  author  very  properly  extending  his  obaervations  to  the 
following  particulars : 

"  1st,  Parts  of  the  fundamental  figure. 
2d,  The  varieties  or  kinds  of  the  fundamental  figure. 
3d,  The  differences  of  each  fundamental  figure  in  particular, 
4th,  The  alterations  of  the  fundamental  figure. 
5th,  The  division  of  the  planes  of  fundamental  figure. 
6th,  Multiplied  alterations  of  fundamental  figure." 

These  characters  are  of  great  importance  in  discriminating 
mineral  bodies ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  family,  the  species, 
or  sub-species,  to  which  a  particular  substance  belongs,  is  im- 
mediately determined  by  the  figure  which  it  has  'assumed.  The 
fracture  of  a  mineral  is  likewise,  in  many  cases,  characteristic 
of  its  species.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  by  the  frac- 
ture of  a  stony  body  is  meant,  that  rent  or  plane  which  is  pro- 
duced through  the  solid  of  a  mineral  (not  in  the  direction  of  ac- 
cidental rents,  or  the  natural  operations  of  the  distinct  concre- 
tions) when  it  is  forcibly  struck  with  a  hammer.  The  piece 
struck  off  will  present,  on  its  newly-exposed  surface,  either  an 
even  or  an  uneven  fracture,  or  it  may  be  conchoidal,  splintery, 
earthy,  or  hackly ;  or  lastly,  according  to  a  more  general  de- 
scription, the  fracture  may  be  compact,  fibrous,  radiated,  or 
foliated.  As  to  the  shape  of  the  fragments  themselves,  they 
may  be, 

*^  Ist,  Cubic,  as  in  lead  glauce  and  common  salt. 
2d,  Rhomboidalf  as  in  brown  spar  and  felspar. 
3d,  Trapezoidal,  as  in  foliated  coal. 
4th,  Pyramidal,  as  in  fluor  spar. 
5th,  Dodecahedral,  as  in  blende." 

With  regard  to  transpai^ency  there  are  the  following  degrees. 
A  mineral  is  either  simply  transparent,  the  body  seen  through  it 
appearing  single ;  or  it  is  duplicating,  the  body  seen  through 
appearing  double.  The  first  is  exemplified  in  selenite,  the  se- 
cond in  calc  spar.  Again,  a  mineral  is  semi-transparent  when  il 
shews  an  object  indistinctly,  as  chalcedony  and  precious  opal ; 
translucent  when,  as  in  the  case  of  pilchstone  and  quartz,  the 
rays  of  light  enter  and  faintly  illuminate  it ;  translucent  on  the 
edges,  wlien  the  ligiit  penetrates  only  the  thin  parts  and  corners, 
as  in  hornstone  and  heliotrope ;  or  finally,  it  is  opaque  when,  a» 
is  exemplified  in  chalk,  no  light  whatever  can  make  its  waj 
through  >t. 

To  finish  our  abstract  on  the  characters  which  respect  the 
■sense  of  sight,  we  have  only  to  mention  streak  and  soiling. 
VVhepsorae  funerals  are  (oratched  with  the  point  of  a  Knite« 
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the  colour  of  the  parts  effected  is  greatl)-  heightened,  whilst  ia 
others,  that  colour  is  completely  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
i^iass.  Cinnabar,  for  example,  has  a  crimson  red  colour,  but 
yields  a  scarlet-red  streak;  red  orpiment  is  aurora-red,  but 
yields  an  orange-yellow  streak;  iron  glance  has  a  steel- grey 
colour,  but  gives  a  cberry-red  streak.  Native  gold  and  silver, 
again,  retains  when  scratched  their  natural  colour,  but  have  its 
Uistre  considerably  heightened. 

SGilmg  describes  the  mark  or  stain  which  is  left  by  a  mineral 
when  it  is  impugned  upon  another,  or  squeezed  between  the 
lingers.  Chalk  and  mountain-soap  soil  strongly ;  raolybdasna, 
lead  glance,  and  graphite,  are  said  to  soil  slightly,  thus  afford- 
ing a  kind  of  standard  to  which  other  soft  bodies  may  be  com- 
pared. 

The  characters  which  address  themselves  to  the  other  senses, 
hardness,  tcnacitij,  frangibiruy,jicxihility,  and  adhesion  to  the 
tongue  ;  as  relating  to  touch,  a  ringing  sound,  a  grating  sound, 
and  a  creaking  sound  ;  as  relating  to  the  ear,  to  which  we  may 
add,  without  sj>ecifying  the  organs,  coldness,  zceight,  smell,  and 
taste. 

From  the  mere  outlitte  which  we  have  given,  it  must  be  very 
obvious,  that  the  oryctognostic  system,  unfolded  in  Mr.  Jame- 
son's two  books,  must  be  the  fruit  of  immense  labour  and  dili- 
gent study.  There,  are  no  doubt,  many  things  in  it  capable 
of  great  improvement,  and  among  these  vve  sliould  mention  the 
terms  which  are  employed  to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  any 
quality,  such  as  hardness  and  weight,  as  characteristic  of  a  mi- 
neral substance.  The  noinenclattire  in  this  department  is  not 
only  awkward,  but  it  is  also  defective  in  point  of  precision  ;  and 
we  are  moreover  of  opinion,  that  other  writers,  not  once  to  be 
compared  to  our  author  in  respect  of  knowledge,  have  succeeded 
better  than  he  in  the  sitrtplicity  and  clearness  of  their  notatioi\. 
Tlie  wonder  is,  however,  not  that  there  remains  any  thing  to  bs 
done,  but  that  there  has  been  so  much  achieved*  The  fabric  is 
raised,  lofty  and  magnificent;  and  we  remark  upon  it,  not  that 
the  foundation  is  bad,  nor  the  plan  injudicious,  but  merely  that 
the  pillars  are  not  sufficiently  polished,  and  the  decorations  not 
quite  finished. 

Having  entered  at  ranch  length  into  the  "  Treatise  on  external 
Characters/'  we  will  not  say  all  thai  we  intended  on  the  "  Sys- 
tem of  Mineralogy  :"  indeed,_as  we  have  already  observed,  it 
partakes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  dictionary,  and  scarcely 
admits  of  critical  remark  farther  than  concerns  the  mere  arrange- 
ment or  division.  Minerals  have  usually  been  classed  under  fouc) 
Ibeads,  the  Earthy,  the  Saline^  the  Infiauimable,  and  the  Me- 
tallic, an.d  Mr.  Jameson  follows  this  order,  and  adopts  thess 
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terms,  although  they  are  not  only  totally  xiseless,  but  even  incon- 
sistent with  the  leading  principles  upon  which  he  arranges  his 
families  and  species.  Titus,  vie  bud  in  the  class  of  earths,  sub- 
stances which  contain. no  eastli;  in  the  clas?  of  metals  some 
which  would  be  more  properly  ranked  among  intlammables  ^ 
and  in  the  saline  class,  budies  which  are  not  salts.  The  aid  ot 
chemistry  being  rejected  in  -ill  the  subordinate  classification,  we 
v^ould  also  reject  it  in  the  highest;  and  by  this  means  clear 
away,  from  the  foundation  of  the  inineralogical  system,  every 
thing  but  that  whereon  it  seems  to  be  the  most  securely  esta- 
blished— the  external  characters  of  mineral  bodies. 

The  plan  of  the  work  now  under  consideration  is,  first,  to 
give  the  si/nomjms,  or  various  appellations  which  different 
writers  have  applied  to  the  same  substance :  then  to  give  its 
ex'terttal  chzraeiers  ;  its  cfiemical  characters;  comlitueut  parts ; 
its  physical  characters ;  its  geoguostic  situation,  or  the  forma- 
tion, strata,  and  rocks,  in  which  it  is  usually  found  ;  its  gcogm- 
p/iic  situation,  or  the  country  in  which  it  occurs ;  its  use ,'  and 
lastly  observations  not  coming  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads. 
An  example,  however,  will  make  all  this  better  understood,, 
whieh  we  shall  give  in  the  case  of  precious  opal,  the  tenth  spe- 
cies of  the  quartz  family.  After  giving  the  synonyms  of  Pliny, 
Werner,  Haiiy,  Kirvvan,  and  others,  he  proceeds  to 

"    EXTEKNAL    CHARACTERS. 

*•  The  most  common  colour  of  precious  opal  is  milk-white,  in- 
clining to  blue,  which,  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
appears  a  pale  wine-yellow.  It  seldom  occurs  yellowish-white. 
Sometimes  it  is  accidentally  coloured  brown.  It  almost  always 
displays  a  beautiful  play  ef  colour.  The  colours  it  throws  out  are 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  Generally  several  of  these  colours 
appear  in  one  piece ;  those  specirpens  are  rarer  that  exhibit  but 
one  colour,  or  where  one  colour  preponderates  over  the  others. 
The  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  these  colours  is  the  red  *.  It 
occurs  massive,  disseminated,  in  plates,  in  strings,  or  in  small 
veins.  Internally  its  lustre  is  generally  splendent,  seldom  passing 
into  sliining,  and  is  vitreous.  The  fracture  is  perfect  conchoidal. 
The  fragments  are  angular,  and  very  sharp  edged.  It  is  translu- 
cent, and  then  exhibits  a  red  and  green  play  of  coloui's ;  or  it 
passes  from  translucent  into  semltransparent,  when  it  exhibits  a 
mo^t  beautiful  yellow  colour ;  or  it  is  semitransparent  approaching 


♦  "  The  play  of  colours  is  caused  by  numerous  minute  rent* 
that  traverse  this  mineral ;  thin  layers  of  air  are  contained  in  them, 
and  these  have  the  property  of  reflecting  the  prismatic  colours. 
It  IS  a  phenoatenon  aoalog(m»  to  tlie  coloured  rings  ob^rv^^bj 
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*^o  transparent,  when  the  principal  colour  is  azure  bTae.  It  is  se- 
«u"hard  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  brittle.  It  is  uncon:>mor>Ty  easily 
frangible. — Some  varieties  adhere  more  or  less  to  the  toiigue.— 
Specific  gravity  2.114,  Blmnenhach ,  2.073,  Karsteni  2.110j 
lirissQn, 

"    CHEMICAL    CHARACTEItS. 

**  Before  the  blaw-pipe  it  becomes  opaque  and  milk  white,^  bat 
it  is  infusible. 

Constituent  Parts. 

SiKca     ..--.--.    90 
Watei'    ......--10 


100 

Opal  of  Czscherwinetza,  according  to  Klaproth^ 

*'   GEOGNOSXie    SITUATION. 

"'*  It  occurs  in  small  coteniporaneoiis  veins  in  clay-porphyry,  aQ<| 
is  generally  accompanied  with  semi-opaL  It  would  appear  ako  to 
occur  in  flretz  amygdaloid,  and   in  minute  portions  in  veins  ifx 

.  gneiss. 

"   GEOGKAPHIC   SITUATION. 

"*  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  clay-porphyry  at  Czsch^er- 
wenitza,  near  Kascbaw,  in  Upper  Hungary ;  sparingly  in  floetz 
amygdaloid  in  the  Feroe  islands ;  and  in  Flcetztrap  rocks,  in  the 
siorth  of  Ireland,  at  Sandy  Brae.  Formerly  small  portions  of  it 
were  found  in  the  mines  near  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  I>r.  Dree 
mentions  that  it  occurs  also  in  South  America. 

*'    USES. 

*'  The  only  opa!  mines  in  the  world  are  those  of  C^scherwenitza, 
m  Hungary,  which  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time :  even  so 
early  as  towards  the  end  of  the  fourtecBth  century,  about  three 
]mndred  men  were  employed.  This  mineral,  on  account  of  its 
beauty  and  rarity,  is  considered  by  jewellers  as  a  gem,  and  is  worked 
into  ring-stones,  necklaces,  ear  pendants,  and  other  ornaments. 
It  is  cut  into  a  convex  form,  or  en  cabocharif  as  this  form  shews  its 
colours  to  the  greatest  advantage :  as  it  is  soft,  it  should  not  be 
facetted ;  but  if  facets  are  cut  on  it,  these  ought  to  he  very  flat. 
The  cutting  is  done  on  a  leaden  wheel,  with  tripoU  and  water  ;  and 
djen  the  opal  is  rubbed  with  tin  ashes  on  a  piece  of  chamois  lea- 
ther, by  which  operation  it  receives  its  perfect  lustre.  When  it  is 
deficient  in  colour,  jewellers  are  in  the  practice  of  setting  it  in  a 
foil  of  the  desired  colour;  but  if  it  exhibits  a  beavttiful  play  of 
colour,  it  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  set  in  a  black 
case.  At  present  the  opal  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  all  countries, 
but  particularly  in  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallacliia,  where  it 
forms  the  chief  ornaments  in  the  dress  of  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy 
families.  It  was  much  prized  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  (the  only 
one  of  the  ancient  writers  who  mentions  the  opal)  describes  it  as 
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uniting  the  beauties  of  the  carbuncle,  amethyst,  and  emerald;  and 
the  Greeks  expressed  their  admiration  of  this  lovely  gem  hy  calling 
it  paederos.  Nonius,  a  Roman  senator,  possessed  an  opal  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  valued  at  160,0001.  rather  than  part  with  which 
to  Marie  Antony,  he  chose  to  suffer  exile. 

"    OBSERVATIONS. 

**  1 .  The  peculiar  play  of  colour  distinguishes  this  mineral  from 
all  others.  In  all  other  characters  it  nearly  agrees  with  common 
opal,  differing  principally  in  its  higher  tlegree  of  lustre  and  trans- 
parency. 

"  2.  This  is  one  of  the  few  minerals  whose  name  has  remained 
unaltered  from  the  earliest  times  ;  but  its  origin  or  derivation  is  im- 
perfectly known.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  words  ovj'  ow«,-, 
which  signifies  the  eye  or  vision,  because  it  was  supposed  to  have 
the  property  of  strengthening  the  eyes. 

"  3.  The  finer  varieties  are  named  Oriental  opal.  Tavernier, 
hov/ever,  informs  us,  that  no  precious  opal  is  found  in  the  east,  and 
that  those  which  are  sold  as  oriental  are  brought  from  Hungar}'. 

"  4.  Those  varieties  of  precious  opal  that  adhere  to  the  tongue 
are  only  translucent,  and  scarcely  exhibit  any  of  the  play  of  colour 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  common  varieties ;  but  when 
immersed  in  Avater,  they  become  more  transparent,  and  acquire  a 
very  beautiful  play  of  colour.  .  This  property  occurs  also  in  some 
varieties  of  common  and  semi  opal ;  and'  the  oldei"'  and  some  modern 
mineralogists  considered  these  varieties  as  constituting  a  particular 
species,  to  which  were  given   various  names,  as   oculus  mundi, 
■hydrophena,   or   changeable  opal.      In  order   to   preserve   their 
beauty,  we  mast  be  careful  never    to  immerse  them  but  in   pure 
water,  and  to  take  them  out  again  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
their  full  transparency.     When  these  changeable  opals  are   well 
dried,  and  immersed  in  melied  wax  or  spermaceti,  they  absorb  a 
portion  of  it,  and  become  transparent,  but  on  cooling  become 
opaque  again.     For  some  time  these  prepared  opals  were  imposed 
on  the  public  as  rare  and  singular  minerals,  and  sold  at  a  very  high 
price,  under  the  name  of  j)yrophane. 

"  5.  la  the  Imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna,  there  are  two  pieces  of 
opal  from  the  iiiines  in  Hungary,  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
here.  The  one  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  exhibits  a  very  rich  and  splendent  play  of  colours  ; 
the  other,  which  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  is  also 
extremely  beautiful." 

» 

This  extract  gives  a  fair  specrnien  of  the  style  and  plan  of  the 
■v\ork.  It  is  full  of  inforniahon  valuable  to  the  mineraiogist, 
■whether  practical  or  scieniilic,  and  it  is  expressed  in  language 
BiDgularly  perspicuous  and  unaffected.  Taking  in,  therefore,  all 
Us  merits,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoiuicing  it  to  be  by 
Jar  the  best  book,  in  this  department  of  nalural  knowledge,  which 
-is  at  prcijent  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
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Art.  IX.  Diarj/  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales  in  the  Year 
1774,  bi/  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D.  Edited,  mth  illustra- 
tive Notes,  bij  R.  Duppa,  L.L.B.  Barrister  at  Laze. 
12mo.  pp.  226.     9s.     Jennings.      I8I6. 

1  HE  rich  intellectual  feast  which  Johnson  had  during  his  life 
time  prepared  for  this  age  and  nation,  shall  neither  lose  its  charm 
nor  fail  in  its  attraction,  till  literature  shall  cease  to  delight  the 
mind,  or  morality  to  enlarge  the  heart.  One  would  have  thought, 
however,  that  so  splendid  and  so  varied  a  banquet  would  have 
exhausted  both  the  larder  and  the  store-room  of  the  provider ; 
especially  of  one,  who  made  ever%'  hint  and  every  suggestion 
tell  in  the  .service  of  his  table.  Strange,  however,  to  say,  the 
obsequious  Boswell,  like  an  honest  old  liousekeeper,  partly  from 
the  purloinings  of  his  master's  pantry,  and  partly  from  the  perqui- 
sites of  his  conversation,  contrived  so  to  enrich  the  poverty,  and 
flavour  the  msipidity  of  his  own  calve's  head,  as  to  produce  a 
very  palatable  and  pleasant  dish,  from  which  every  one,  who  can 
put  up  with  the  second  table,  may  make  a  tolerable  meal.  We 
little  thought  that  the  keen  and  searching  scent  of  Mr.  Boswell, 
would  have  omitted  a  single  scrap  which  could  have  added 
picquancy  or  substance  to  his  olio  ;  what  the  cook,  however,  had 
overlooked,  the  sagacity  of  the  kitchen  maid  has  discovered  ; 
for  in  an  obscure  corner,  under  the  scullery  dresser,  Mr.  Duppa 
has  found  the  remnant  of  a  bone,  which,  though  it  contains 
little  enough  upon  it,  is  nevertheless  dragged  out  in  triumph,  and 
having  been  washed  and  scowered,  is  immediately  consigned  to 
the  Papins  digester  of  a  nine  shilling  duodecimo,  flavoured  with 
a  peppercorn  or  two  of  Duppa  and  Piozzi,  and  is  thus  presented 
in  due  form  to  the  public.  Whether  this  precious  relic  had  ever 
been  examined  by  Boswell  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  but 
having  seen  the  original  MS.  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Johnson.  We  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readers  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  public. 

Contents  of  page  1. 
July  5,  Tuesday. 
«  We  left  Streatham  1 1   a.  m. 
•'  Price  of  horses  2s.  a  mile." 

Contents  of  page  2. 
*'  Barnet  1.  40.  p.  m. 
"  On  the  road  I  read  Tully*s  EpigtleJS. 
"  At  night  at  Dunstable. 
«  To  Litchfield  83  miles. 
««  To  the  Swan/'^^iiEqab  .  t 
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Contents  of  page  3.      (Short  ftnd  sweet.) 
«  To  the  Cathedral." 

Contents  of  poge  4. 
"  To  Mrs.  Porter's. 
"  To  Mrs.  Aston's." 

Contents  of  page  5. 
«  To  Mr.  Green's. 

"  P.Ir.  Green's  Museum  was  much  admired,  and 
Mr.  Newton's  China.'' 

Contents  (yfpctge  6. 
•<  8.  To  Mr.  Newton's,  to  Mrs.  Cobb*s." 

Contents  of  page  7. 

'"  Dr.  Darwin's.     I  went  again  to  Mrs.   Aston's,  sh^ 
was  very  sorr\'  to  part." 

Contents  of  page  8. 
"  9.  Breakfasted  at  Mr.  Garrick's.  Visited  Miss  Vyse." 

Contents  of  page  9. 
*'  Miss  Seward.     Went  to  Dr.  Taylor's.     I  read  a  little 
on  the  road  in  TuUy's  Epistles  and  Martial/' 

Contents  of  page  10. 
"  Mart  8,  lino  for  limo. 

*'  10.  Morning  at  church.     Company  at  dinner. 
"  Jl.  At  11am.     At  Oakover.     I  was  less  pleased  with 
Ham  than  when" 

Contents  of  page  11.     (in  continuation.) 
"  i  saw  it  first,  but  my  friends  were  much  delighted." 

Such  we  would  have  our  readers  to  know  are  the  contents  of 
the  eleven  first  pages  of  this  tour,  as  far  as  Dr.  Johnson  is  con- 
cerned. Three  or  four  short  notes  inform  us  who  was  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter,  who  Mrs.  Aston,  and  other  personages  of  similar 
distinction,  make  up  the  due  compliment  of  tjpe,  for  of  matter 
we  cannot  call  it.  In  sfune  pages  farther  on,  the  Doctor's  jour- 
nal becomes  a  matter  of  more  general  interest. 

Contents  of  page  82. 
"  Two  sheets  of  Hebrides  came  to  me  for  correction  to 

day.'    F.  G. 
"  6.  i:ex.^.  ^p.     I  corrected  the  two  sheets.     Myself  last 

night  was  disturbed. 
"  Washing  at  Chester  and  liere  5s.  Id." 

We  would  fain  know,  Mr.  Duppa,  why  the  vouchers  are  not 
produced.  We  consider  the  absence  of  these  as  an  instance  of 
very  culpable  neglect  on  tlie  part  of  the  Editor.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  public  can  form  any  fair  opinion   on   the  state  of 

Dr. 
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iDr.  Johnson's  travelling  wardrobe  without  them.     Besides,  the 
bills  of  a  washerwoman,  at  this  period,  might  have  thrown  much 
?ight  on  the  orthography,  the  commerce,  and  the  political  economy 
of  the  country.     Neither  has  Mr.  Duppa  ever  hinted  what  Du 
Johnson  gave   the  post-boys.     These  are  tinancial  deficiencies 
\vhich  imperiously  demand  the  interference  of  Citizen  Hunt,  or 
a  Common-hall.     If  Mr.  Duppa  really  and  bona  Jide  has  not 
Iht  bills,  why  did  he  not  immediately  take  a  post-chaise  and  four 
to  Chester  to  discover  them.     We  should  be  slow  at  all  times  to 
listen  to  any  story  which  might  make  against  the  credit  of  an 
L.  L.  B.  particularly  of  Mr.  Duppa  ;  but  we  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered, that  these  very  bills  are  now  actually  in  existence,  and 
that    fac-similies    of  the   same   are    printing    under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  the  Roxburgh  Club,  and  other  literati  of  the 
country.     Now,  as  we  know  that  the  copies  of  any  publication 
under  the  auspices  of  this  learned  society,  never  exceed  twenty- 
five,  we  do  protest  against  this  literacy  monopoly ;  a  monopoly 
of  much  more  valuable  materials   than  that  sapient  body   has 
ever  yet  been  tempted  to  exercise. 
Proceed  we  now  to  the  next  page. 

"  I  did  not  read. 

*'  I  saw  to  day  more  of  the  outhouses  of  Lleweney.     It 

is  in  the  whole  a  very  spacious  house. 
<«  7.  I  was  at  church  at  Bodfari.  There  was  a  service 
used  for  a  sick  woman,  not  canonically,  but  such  ac 
I  have  lieard,  I  think,  formerly  at  Lichfield,  taken 
'cut  of  the  visitation  service.  Ka9  fur^iuq, 
**  The  church  is  mean,  but  has  a  square  tower  for  the 
bells,  rather  stately  for  the  church." 

Such  are  the  contents  of  one  full  and  entire  page.  We  rather 
wonder  not  to  find  a  note  explanatory  of  the  mysterious  Greek. 
Many  interesting  conjectures  might  have  been  formed  on  the 
state  of  the  Doctor's  interior,  which,  if  they  answered  no  other 
purpose,  would  have  at  least  filled  a  couple  of  pages. 

We  have  often  heard  of  a  grain  of  wheat  concealed  in  a  bushel 
of  chaff,  but  we  never  till  now  saw  the  chatf  served  up  with 
such  economical  precision,  and  with  such  a  space  intervening 
between  each  separate  husk.  Between  two  of  these,  however, 
we  actually  do  find  the  aforesaid  grain,  which  we  haste  to  pre- 
sent as  an  offering  to  the  longing  appetite  of  the  impatient 
reader. 

<*  We  saw   Hawkestone,   the  seat  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
were   conducted  by  Miss  Hill   over  a  large  tract  of  rocks  and 
woods  ;  a  region  abounding  with  striking  scenes  and  terrific  gran-- 
deur.     We  vi^ere  always  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  at  the  foot 
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of  a  lofty  rock ;  but  the  steeps  were  seldom  naked :  in  many 
places,  oaks  of  uncommon  magnitude  shot  up  from  the  crannies  of 
stone  ;  and  where  there  were  no  trees,  there  were  underwoods 
and  bushes. 

"  Round  the  rocks  is  a  narrow  path  cut  upon  tlie  stone,  which 
is  frequently  hewn  into  steps  ;  but  art  has  proceeded  no  fur- 
tlier  than  to  make  the  succession  of  wonders  safely  access^ible. 
The  whole  circuit  is  somewhat  laborious;  it  is  teruu'nuted  oy  a 
grotto  cut  in  the  rock  id  a  great  extent,  with  many  windings,  and 
supported  by  pillars,  not  hewn  into  regularity,  but  such  as  imitate 
the  fcpots  of  nature,  by  asperities  and  protuberances. 

*•  The  place  is  without  any  dampness,  and  would  afford  an  ha- 
bitation not  uncomfortable.  There  were  from  space  to  space  seats 
cut  out  in  the  rock.  Though  it  wants  water,  it  excels  Dovedale 
by  the  extent  of  its  prospects,  the  awfulness  of  its  shades,  the 
horrors  of  its  preci^iices,  the  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the  lof- 
tiness of  its  rocks  :  the  ideas  which  it  forces  upon  the  mind  are, 
the  sublime,  the  dreadful,  and  the  vast.  Above  is  inaccessible  al- 
titude, below  is  horrible  profundity.  But  it  excels  the  garden  of 
Ham  only  in  extent. 

**  Ham  has  grandeur,  tempered  with  softness  ;  the  walker  con- 
gratulates his  own  arrival  at  the  place,  and  is  grieved  to  think  he 
must  ever  leave  it.  As  he  looks  up  to  the  rocks,  his  thoughts  are 
elevated ;  as  he  turns  his  eyes  on  the  vallies,  he  is  composed  and 
soothed. 

*'  He  that  m.ounts  the  precipices  at  Hawkestone,  v/onders  how 
he  came  thither,  and  doubts  how  he  shall  return.  His  walk  is  an 
adventure,  and  his  departure  an  escape.  He  has  not  the  tran- 
quillity, but  the  horrors,  of  solitude;  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleasure, 
between  fright  and  admiration. 

"  Ham  is  the  fit  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  properly 
diffuse  its  shades  over  Nymphs  and  Swains.  Hawkestone  can  have 
no  fitter  inhabitants  than  giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise  ; 
men  of  lawless  courage  and  heroic  violence.  Hawkestone  should 
be  described  by  Milton,  and  Ham  by  Parnel."     P.  38. 

To  this  description  is  subjoined  a  note  from  Boswell. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to  see  Ham,  a 
romaniic  scene,  now  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Porte, 
but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Congreves.  Johnson  described  it  dis- 
tinctly and  vividly,  at  which  1  could  not  but  express  to  him  my 
wonder ;  because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he  observed,  were  better 
than  his,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal  him  in  representing 
visible  objects.  I  said,  the  dilTerence  between  us  in  this  respect 
was  as  that  between  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays 
well  on  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on  which  he  can 
play  very  imperfectly."     P.  43. 

Our  readers  are  now  io  possession  of  the  only  morsel  of  nu» 
^"  trinaen 
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triment  on  this  neglected  bone,  which  Mr.  Duppa  has,  with  so 
much  ceremony,  presented  to  the  public.  The  remainder,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  really  nothing  more  than  any  ordinary  mau 
would  entrust  to  the  blank  leaves  of  a  Kearsley's  Pocket-book,  or 
a  Gentleman's  Diary.  Even  the  little  memoranda  which  the  de- 
licacy of  Johnson  had  clothed  in  the  obscurity  of  Greek,  are 
dragged  out  into  day,  as  fit  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
wise,  or  the  discussion  of  the  curious. 

We  do  not  often  condescend  to  quarrel  with  the  price  of  a 
book,  but  we  must  confess,  that  nine  shillings  for  226  duode- 
cimo pages  of  any  matter,  does  seem  an  enormous  chaij^e.  Out  of 
these  150  alone  profess  to  be  filled  with  the  Doctor's  tour;  the 
remainder  are  taken  up  with  an  itinerary,  extracted  from  Gary's  last 
Road-book,  with  a  few  notes,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  with  se- 
venteen observations  communicated  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  to  which  we 
conceive  that  lady  to  have  much  more  title  than  the  poor  Doctor, 
on  whom  they  are  so  unmercifully  fathered.  With  the  manner  iu 
which  the  pages  are  filled  the  reader  has  been  already  acquainted ; 
in  some  pages  there  are  not  more  than  nine  lines,  contahfing  not 
above  fifty  words.     We  would  be  answerable  to  print  the  whole 
tour,  (as  it  is  called)  in  six  of  our  own  common  pages.     The 
public  have  now  seen  what  cheer  they  are  to  expect  from  Mr, 
Duppa's  ordinary,  for  which  they  are  modestly  invited  to  pay 
the  sum  of  nine  shillings. 

We  much  regret  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Duppa's  literary 
character  should  lend  his  name  to  the  ransacking  of  an  old  pocket- 
book,  the  contents  of  which,  let  it  have  belonged  to  whom  it 
may,  were  little  worthy  of  being  made  public,  and  the  less  so, 
because  it  belonged  to  Johnson.  The  memory  of  the  great 
should  be  spared  from  insult ;  nor  should  the  colossal  remains 
of  our  great  English  moralist  be  made  a  perching  place  for 
sparrows. 


Art.  X.  A  Sermon  prtached  in  the  Pnrhh  Church  of  St. 
MuTfi^  Leicester;  on  Thnrsdai/  the  \Qth  October,  1815,  at 
the  jlnniveruiry  Meeting  of  the  Leicester  District  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knozoledge.  Bi/  the 
jRev.  John  Morres,  M.  yL,  Rector  of  Nether  Brou^rhton, 
Leicestershire.     8vo.     30  pp.     Rivingtons. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  publications  now  lyiiig  te'fore'^^s,  it 
is  with  no  incotisiderable  delight  that  we  meet  with  a  Sermon 
advocating  the  cause  of  our  venerable  Church  Society,  and  con- 
sidered by  the  District  Committee  before  whom  it  was  preached, 
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of  such  merit,  that  in  consequence  of  their  tef^Qesi  alonft^  an3 
at  thtir  charge,  the  publication  of  it  foUoued.  The  exertions 
itsed  b}'  the  Parochial  Clergy  to  "  advance  the  glory  of  Got),  :intl 
the  present  and  future  welfaie  of  mankind/'  should  in  justice 
meet  with  respect  and  attention  from  ns  at  all  times :  but  we 
mm  that  it  J9  with  a  feeling  of  increased  pleasure  that  we  notice 
an  attempt,  where  the  cause  pleaded  in  an  especiai  manner^ 
^gnities  the  pleader,  and  renders  his  exertions  doubly  impor- 
tant. Such,  \\e  conceive,  to  he  the  case  on  the  present  occa- 
sion :  for  no  cau.^e  surely  can  be  conceived  niore  nnohjoctionahiej, 
either  in  itself,  or  in  the  n-je-ans  by  which  it  is  pursued,  than  that 
t)f  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  To  use 
"hlr.  Morres's  words  ; 

**  There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Christran  faith  which  it  does  not 
explain,  and  guard  from  the  errors  which  most  easily  beset  it,  no 
Christian  virtue  which  it  does  not  urge  and  enforce  with  the  most 
persuasive  arguments,  and  recommend  to  the  practice  of  men;  no 
vice  from  which  it  does  not  attempt  to  deter  them,  by  exhibiting: 
its  deformity  and  danger:  it  provides  'strong  meat,*  for  those 
'that  are  of  full  age,'  and  n)ature  understanding:  and  to  the 
*  babes  in  Christ,'  it  opens  its  arms  with  a  parental  tenderness,  antl 
is- anxious  to  offer  such  instruction  as  may  *  train  them  up  in  the 
way  in  which  they  should  go,'  and  educate  them  'in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.*  '* 

In  the  Sermon  before  us,  the  merits  of  the  Society  are  ably 
jiet  tbrth,  the  claims  which  it  lias  to  support  from  all  Members 
of  the  Church  finnly  but  temperately  enforced,  and  the  right 
use  that  siiould  be  made  of  so  great  an  auxiiiar  to  an  holy  life 
plainly  pointed  out.  The  stile,  though  to  some  it  may  perhaps 
appear  uot  sufficiently  animatid,  in  our  judgment  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  subject;  without  any  attempt  to  work  upon  the 
passions  or  amuse  the  imagination,  either  of  which  would,  we 
tinuk,  be  very  unseasonable  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is  always 
serious  and  dignified,  always  rising  in  strength  of  expression  as 
ihe  subject  rises,  and  never  sinking  so  low  as  to  merit  the  desig- 
Bation  of  tame  and  languid.  The  author's  text  is  the  ninth 
Terse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  "  The  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knosvledge  of  the  l^oni,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea :"  from 
tvhich,  after  shewing  that  the  various  predictions  of  the  universal 
dispersion  of  Christian  knowledge  are  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
our  establishment  is  a  pure  and  apostolical  branch.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  that  the  Society,  of  which  he  is  an  advocate, 
cooperates  most  eflf'ectually  with  the  Church,  and  is  her  most 
useful  and  powerful  coadjiitor.  Temperate,  yet  firnj ;  pious, 
but  ttot  euthueiasiicj  and  withal  wholly  free  from  that  iulole- 
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rtim;«  of  spirit  so  «ri!ectW  opposite  t»  the  spirit  of  the  GospeL' 
Her  Tncts  speak  the  same  l-aTiguage  with  (he  Littirgy  and  pubiick" 
services  of  the  C5iurch,  as  these  latter  do  with  tlie  word  <?f 
God.  The  desigii  of  Christianity  is  "  to  purify  a  peculiifx; 
people  z«;al()us  of  goQtl  works;''  the  design  of  this  Society  is  to 
promote  Christian  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  Christiuii  practice  ; 
Christ  left  a  ministry  invested  with  lull  powers  to  establish  a 
Church,  as  tiie  best  mean  for  advancing  his  merciful  intentions 
to  iViaukhid,  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
is  a  film  supporter  of  that  Chinch  ;  and  labours  in  her  catise 
with  earnestness,  tempered  by  Evangelical  charity.  But  let  the 
author  speak  lor  hitnjfelf : 

"  In  subserviency  to  this  great  design,  at^d  under  the  auspices 
®f  the  Estahiislied  Church,  there  Imth  further  also  been  collected 
<3ut  of  it  a  venerable  Association,  which  hath  subsisted  upwards  of 
a  century,  vrhose  laudable  endeavour  it  has  been,  and  is  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purpose  and  will  of  God,  declared  by  his  Prophe^ 
as  far  as  humau  agents  may  he  allowed  that  honour,  and  to  promote 
the  Divine  §lory,  by  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge.  This 
is  surely  a  design  most  worthy  of  universal  approbation  and  encou- 
cagemeut;  which  this  Society  coramiserating  the  spiritual  wants 
of  men,  and  cooperating  with  the  Estal)lished  Church,  to  whose 
service  it  is  devoted,  pursues  with  an  invariable  and  steady  course; 
by  establishing  and  supporting  missions  in  foreign  countries  depen- 
dant on  this,  to  which  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  has  not 
reached.  By  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
various  liinguages  oi  those  countries ;  by  the  dispersion  of  those 
Scriptures  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  by  the  dispei'sion  also  of 
the  excellent  Liturgy  of  our  Church,  and  a  great  variety  of  reli- 
gious treatises,  admirably  adapted  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  true 
faith  of  Christ,  and  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of  their  rehgion^ 
in  perfect  conformity  with  those  Scriptures,  Sensible  that  the* 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  which  it  has  in  view  to  promote,  is  to  be 
promoted  through  the  medium  of  his  own  inspired  word,  this  Soci- 
ety is  built  and  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  ' 
by  the  dispersion  of  true  Scriptural  knowledge,  it  seeks  to  edify 
all  within  its  influence  :  but  fully  sensible  also,  that  to  impart  the 
»aving  knowledge  of  these  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  genuine  trutk 
and  purity,  requires  much  learning ;  that  the  right  interpretation 
of  them  is  a  work  of  much  labour  and  difficulty,  to  be  discharged 
only  with  success  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written,  with  the  histories  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  issued,  and  of  the  customs,  opinions,  and  errors  that 
prevailed  at  their  first  origin,  with  the  particular  designs  of  the 
writers  of  the  different  books,  with  the  objections  they  encounter, 
with  their  varied  stile  of  composition,  and  mode  of  argumentation ; 
sensible  how  much  is  required  to  give  the  word  of  God  its  genuine 

iuterpret^tioH,  and  how  lijlcev^se  every  heresy,  schism,  and  erf 01? 
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which  distracts  the  Church  of  Christ,  still  pretends  to  justify  itself 
upon  Scriptural  authority.  This  Society  is  anxious  to  guard  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  Holy  Writ,  by  the  best  interpretations  of 
the  learned  and  the  pious ;  and  to  send  forth  the  Bible,  accom- 
panied by  the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Established  Church,  by 
summaries  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  most  persuasive  exhor- 
tations to  religious  practice." 

Mr.  M.  next  combats  with  considerable  energy,  and  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  the  idea  that  human  agency  and  assistance  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  are  derogatory  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  That  the 
Almighty  has  used  the  ministry  of  men  as  well  as  of  angels  in 
all  his  dealings  with  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
must  be  an  acknowledged  fact :  and  that  his  covenant  with  the 
human  race  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
afford  no  exception  in  this  particular,  the  records  of  that  Gospel 
bear  sufficient  testimony.  Consider  the  first  ordination  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  by  our  Loid,  and  the  appointment  of  a  regular 
ministry,  who  exercised  their  office  not  only  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  but  (even  amongst  those  converts  on 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  poured  out  in  an  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  manner),  "  in  explaining  what  was  obscure, 
resolving  what  was  doubtful,  correcting  what  was  mistaken,  and 
confirming  what  was  rightly  apprehended."  This  fact  the  author 
justly  considers  as  plainly  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  above 
assertion. 

.  He  next  justifies  the  demand  which  the  Society  makes  from 
those  who  wish  te  be  incorporated  in  it,  of  a  pledge  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Established  Church  :  this  he  does  geiteraUy  on 
the  ground  that  the  truths  of  Scripture  are  best  preserved  and 
promulgated  by  the  doctrines  of  our  Cluuch  :  but  more  particu- 
larly in  a  passage  which  on  account  of  its  vigour,  animation  and 
truth,  we  lament  that  we  have  not  room  to  insert,  because  that 
principkfalsely  called  charity  which  would  embrace  all  alike,  and 
give  the  right-hand  of  fellowship  equally  to  those  who  belong  to 
Christ,  and  to  those  who  "  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them," 
would  act  in  the  present  instance  not  only  to  the  neglect  of  that 
household  of  faith  of  which  we  are  members,  and  for  whose  wants 
we  are  more  particularly  bound  to  provide,  but  to  the  kindling  of 
division,  and  the  propagation,  instead  of  the  refutation,  of  false 
doctrine,  heresy  and  schism.  He  knows  little  of  human  nature, 
or  of  the  connection  betv,'een  cause:-j  and  eft'ects,  who  can  suppose 
that  real  harmony  is  produced,  or  that  the  cause  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity is  advanced  by  an  union  among  Churclimen,  ^lethodists, 
Socluians,  Quakers,  and  dissenters  of  all  denoniinalions,  all 
njaiiitainiiig  dillq^'i^j^tj  and  »oiBe  of  them  diametrically  opposite 
Ajj    .  '  opiaious 
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©pinions  on  the  interpretation  of  that  Bible,  which  they  profess 
to  distribute  without  note  or  comment.     The  seeds  of  division 
^re  in  the  very  constitution  of  such  a  society  :  and  does  not  daily 
observation  assure  us  that  the  fruit  is  not  different  from  the  seed  ? 
With  respect  to  the  certificate  required  of  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  we  own 
ourselves  lo  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  excellence,  nay 
of  its  necessity,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning,  through 
a  wish  to  see  it  rectified,  at  least  the  partial  neglect  of  it  which 
we  know  prevails  in  more  than  one  diocese.     May  we  not  suggest, 
with  the  utmost  respect  however  for  that  very  meritorious  body 
of  men  the  Secretaries  of  the  District  Societies,  that  though  only 
a  form,  yet  that  to  a  conscientious  man  about  to  sign  it,  it  would 
be  a  sacred  and  an  obligatory  one — one  which  might  certainly  ac6 
as  a  mean  for  preventing  the  admission  of  an  objectionable  per- 
son :  and  that  if  it  is  neglected,  the  Diocesan  Societies  by  an  iiv- 
discriminate  admission   of  members   whose  attachment  to  tha 
Church  is  not  vouched  for,  may  add  to  the  numbers  rather  than 
to  the  support  of  the  parent  society,  and  at  the  same  time  run  the 
risk  of  aidhig  schism  and  error  rather  than  unity  and  orthodoxy? 
After  a  judicious  comment  on  the  beneficial  effects  in  aid  of  the 
Society,  that  may  be  confidently  looked  for  from  the  exertions  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church,  the  author  brings  us  to  his  con- 
clusion, with  which  on  account  of  the  devout  and  Christian  feel-^ 
ing  that  it  evinces,  we  shall  also  conclude  our  remarks:  first  how4 
ever  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  the  District  Committee 
at  Leicester  for  the  publication  at  their  request  and  char}:e  of  a 
Sermon,  which  if  not  remarkable  for   brilliancy  of  invention 
or  the  charm  of  eloquence,  is  well  worthy,  not  only  for  the  ge-r 
nuine  piety  and  soundness  of  doctrine  with  which  it  abounds,  bii| 
for  the  right  grounds  on  which  it  places  the  cause  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,   of  a  serious  and  attentive 
perusal.     After  stating  that  the  means   of  obtainmg  Christian': 
Knowledge  are  through  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  open  to  alt 
"  without  money  and  without  price,'*  who  camiot  procure  them 
for  themselves,  the  author  thus  concludes  : 

**  It  is  not  therefore  *  for  lack  of  knowledge,'  that  our  '  people 
are  destroyed,'  if  unhappily  this  should  ever  be  the  case  ;  but  it  is 
for  not  suffering  that  knowledge,  after  it  has  been  received  into  the 
understanding,  to  influence  the  heart  also,  to  subdiie  its  evil  pro-, 
pensities,  and  to  bring  their  lives  into  subjection,  and  every  thoughV'^ 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  Christ.     It  is  because  through  the  vio-* 
lence  of  unmortified  and  unruly  passions,  they  will  not  do  those' 
things   which    they    know   to   be   their  duty,    that    they    cnnnof' 
look  forward  with  reasonable  hope  to  the  happiness  which  Chrief^ 
;;■.■-■;  hath 
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hath  pm-chased  for  them.  May  our  obedience,  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  be  hearty  and  unfeigned,  and  in  every  instance  proportioned 
to  our  knowledge  of  it !  and  may  ^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rest  upon 
us,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  might,  the  spirit  of  lvno\vledge>  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,' 
that  we  may  both  perceive  and  know  what  things  we  ought  to  do,, 
and  also  may  have  grace  and  power  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  same,' 
that  '  adorning  the  doctrine*  and  knowledge  '  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things,'  we  may  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  it  in  our  own 
days,  and  transmit  it  unimpaired,  and  increasing  in  its  effect,  to 
succeeding  generations !" 


Art.  XI.  J  Manifalfar  the  Parish  Priest,  bein^rafew  Tlint.^ 
on  the  Pastoral  Care,  to  the  you)iger  Qkrcixfof  the  Church 
of  England;  from  an  elder  Brother.  12mo.  pp.  179.4s. 
Kivino;tons.   J  8 15. 
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VVE  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  mr»re  fully  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  which  its  author  designed  than  the  treatise 
before  us.  We  recommend  it,  and  most  strongly  and  earnestly 
recommend  it,  to  every  parish  priest,  as  a  most  earnest,  judicious, 
and  Christian  guide  to  him  in  his  most  awfully  responsible  office. 
Every  warm,  every  tender,  every  holy  feeling, "is  here  displayed  in 
its  strongest  light,  without  the  slightest  adcnixture  of  cant  or  fa- 
naticism. Less  for  its  own  sake  than  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
read  it,  we  wish  it  prosperity.  We  scarcely  know  which  most  to 
applaud,  the  advice  which  it  gives,  or  the'judgment  with  which 
that  advice  is  given.  Let  us  take  the  ciiapter  upon  the  private 
labour  of  the  clergy. 

"  '  He  understands  but  little  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of 
the  priestly  office,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  '  who  thinks  he  has  dis- 
charged it  by  performing  the  public  appointments.' 

"  Various  certainly  and  of  the  highest  importance  are  the  pri- 
vate duties  of  the  parish  priest.  To  visit  the  sick— to  pay  attention 
to  the  schools  where  children  of  the  lower  orders  are  instructed — 
aijd  above  all,  to  keep  up  that  intercourse  with  his  parishioners 
which  will  give  him  an  insis,ht  into  their  manners  and  habits,  should- 
form  a  considerable  part  of  his  occupation. 

*M"he  visiting  the  sick  stands  foremost  amongst  the  private  labours,, 
of  the  parochial  minister.  An  inspired  writer,  one  of  the  Apostles, 
who  conversed  with  our  Blessed  Lord  after  His  resurrection  upon 
the  things  concerning  His  kingdom,  has  left  a  direction,  that  when 
Christians  are  .visited  with  sickness,  they  shall  send  for  their  spirit 
fuaJ  guides  ;  « I«  any  sick  among  you,'  says  St.  James,  ♦  let  him 
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call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  and  let  them  pray  over  him.'* 
And  our  Church  has  enjoined  her  clcigy  not  only  to  attend  oa 
such  occasions,  hut  to  resort  to  those  who  are  by  them  known  to 
be  dangerously  sick.     (Canon  67  ) 

"  The  attentive  pastor,  therefore,  \vu\  not  wait  till  he  is  sum- 
moned, hut  on  the  first  intimation  t!iat  one' of  liis  flock  is  indisposed, 
lie  will  consider  that  t.'iere  his  duty  calls,  and  thither  he  will  repair. 
Nor  will  he  content  himself  with  going  tlu'ou;,''li  the  appointed  offi- 
ces in  a  perfunctory  manner,  with  merely  reading  the  visitation 
prayers,  or  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
He  will  consider  this  is  an  opportunity  of  giving  that  spiritual 
advice  of  which,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  patient,  he  may  be 
aware  he  stands  in  need. — This  is  sometimes  a  season  of  advantaire 
that  may  never  return,  a  favourable  minute  tor  fighting  the  grand 
adversary  with  his  own  weapons,  and  gaining  a  victory  over  him. 
The  great  enemy  of  the  soul,  we  learn  from  Scripture,  is  constantly 
walking  about,  seeking  and  watching  for  every  moment  of  we^ik- 
ness  to  ensnare  mankind.  His  ■power  is  now  weakened,  all  earthly 
considerations  are  vanishing  from  the  sight  of  a  beuig,  who  feels 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  mortal.  Let  the  minister 
seize  this  fortunate,  this  fiivourable  hour,  given  to  him  for  pressing 
upon  his  parishioner  the  importance  of  religion,  and  opening  a  way 
for  the  wandering  sheep  to  return  into  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue. 
When  such  an  opportunity  occurs,  of  awakening  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty  the  transgressor  of  God  s  laws,  or  rousing  the  attention  of  a 
careless  Christian,  it  should  not  be  allov/ed  to  pass  by ;  returning 
health  may  harden  a  heart  softened  only  by  sickness  ;  and  a  hasty 
summons  at  a  future  period  may  arrive^  when  the  lamp  is  in  an 
equally  untrimmed  state,  and,  v/hen  there  is  no  time  to  provide  oil. 

•*  To  the  sinner  and  the  Avoridly  minded,  the  presence  of  the 
parish  priest  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  time  of  sickness,  to 
urge  upon  the  one  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  to  shew  the 
other  the  folly  of  that  indifference  in  hij  spiritual  concerns,  which 
he  so  anxiously  avoids  in  his  temporal  affairs,  i  o  tiie  former,  let 
the  minister  of  God  declare,  how  plainly  and  explicitly  the  divine 
wrath  is  denounced  in  Scripture  against  a  life  of  wic^iedness, 
against  wilful  habitual  sin  ;  that  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  and  that  none  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  but  those  who  work  righteousness.  Upon  the  latter 
let  him  strongly  impress  this  momentous  truth,  that  the  Al- 
mighty must  be  served  '  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind/ 
that  although  no  particular  vice  may  lie  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
yet  this  will  not  atone  for  the  absence  of  every  active  virtue  and 
of  all  vital  religion — that  God  and  mammon  cannot  be  served  -at 
the  same  time ;  two  masters  whose  commands  are  so  diametrical iy 
opposite  cannot  be  obeyed.  If  we  hold  to  the  God  of  this  world,  we 
must  despise  the  God  of  Heaven.  By  a  fond  attachment  to  earth* 
ly  things,  we  break  the  first  and  great  commaridment  of  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  the  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength.     Upon 
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both  however  should  be  carefuily  inculcated,  that  whenever  the 
wicked  man  turneth  away  fi'Oin  iiis  wickethiess  that  he  hathconimit« 
ed,  and  doeth  that  u'liich  is  iav.ml  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul 
alive  ;  that  no  truly  repentant  sinner  is  rejected  by  our  heavenly 
Father,  tlie  returning  prodigal  is  received  with  complacenc}-,  and 
even  with  satisfaction  ;  that  t'aere  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
tliat  repenteth.  This  is  the  time  for  him  who  is  set  to  watch  for  the 
souls  of  his  parishioners,  to  discourse  both  upon  the  terrors,  and 
vipon  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  to  use  every  method  to  persuade  the 
nominal  to  become  a  real  Christian.  This  is  a  time  when  he  must 
be  heard,  and  when  he  will  most  probably  be  attended  to;  the 
power  of  the  spiritual  enemy  is,  as  1  have  before  observed  in  a 
great  degree  fallen,  and  the  spiritual  guide  is  placed  upon  the 
vantage  ground. 

"  Though  the  presence  of  the  pastor  is  most  necessary  to  this 
description  of  his  sick  parishioners,  and  though  success  will  generally 
attend  his  labours,  yet  sometimes  the  good  seed  will  be  scattered 
on  very  untiivourable  soils  ;  it  will  lie  neglected  on  the  mind  hard- 
ened by  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  world,  and  it  will  barely  meet 
with  a  reception  from  the  dull  and  rtony  heart:  his  advice  he  will 
find  in  some  cases  received  with  indifference,  and  his  prayers  joined 
in  with  coldness. 

"  These  uncomfortable  visits  however  will  be  compensated  b}- 
his  attendance  upon  the  virtuous,  devout,  sensible  part  of  his  flock. 
He  will  frequently  experience  the  satislaction  of  sitting  at  the  side 
of  a  pious  Christian,  called  by  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father  to 
sutler  under  disease  or  sorrow,  humbling  himself  beneath  the 
chastizing  hand  of  God,  and  resigned  to  all  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence.  He  will  find  him  viewing  with  indifference  the  things 
wliich  merely  concern  this  v/orld,  and  fixing  liis  mind  upon  the 
things  eternal ;  looking  bick  with  comfort  upon  a  life  spent  in 
tin  earnest  endeavour  to  please  God,  and  forward  with  liope,  that 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  he  shall  enjoy  a  state  of  rest 
and  peace  in  Christ's  Ungdomin  Heaven. 

"  Here  the  labour  is  sweet ;  all  is  comlbrt ;  the  temporal  circum-r 
stances  of  the  sulierer  must  awaken  a  sympathetic  sorrovv^,  but  the 
prospect  into  the  eternal  state  of  his  parishioner,  will  cause  thy 
well- instructed  pastor,  to  sorrow  with  such  a  hope  as  will  turn 
his  mourning  into  joy."     P.  84. 

Of  the  following  advice  to  the  voting  parish  priests,  we  cannot 
speak  ill  terms  of  t'jo  high  comnKudaiion. 

"  In  th.esc  days  then,  wlien  vrolves  of  the  wildest  description 
are  constantly  provding  about,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour, 
let  n)e  advise  my  brethren  to  be  always  upon  the  alert ;  to  be  ever 
Tvalking  round  and  round  the  fold  Their  appearance  alone  will 
contribute  greatly  to  safety.  Vv hen  the  watchman  is  seen  at  his 
post,  the  robber  is  generally  deterred  from  his  purpose.  Where 
tlie  .Minister  is  knoxvn  to  be  in  the  liabit  of  this  intercourse  with  h(s'^' 
parishioners,  there  the  itii}erant  preacher,  and  the  hawker  of  en- 
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ttiusiastic  and  schismatic  tracts,  are  not  inclined  to  pay  very  fre- 
quent visits  ;  they  look  for  a  more  favourable  soli,  whereon  to 
sow  the  seed  of  their  wild  doctrines ;  some  uncultivated  spot, 
xvhere  the  noxious  plants  are  in  no  danger  of  being  rooted  out; 
but  will  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  expand,  till  their  eradication  is 
become  difficult. 

"  I  would  not  however  have  the  young  pastor  imagine,  that  his 
presence  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  flock  ;  he  will  find  va- 
rious arts  used  to  seduce  them,  vohich  it  will  require  his  utmost 
watchfulness  to  counteract ;  nor  must  he  be  discouraged,  if  after 
all  his  care  and  attention,  some  are  drawn  away  from  the  Church  ; 
for  mistaken  zeal  is  arrived  at  that  height,  it  seems  impossible,  in 
every  instance,  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  dispersion  of  tracts, 
inculcating  the  tenets  of  Calvin — sensible  illumination — the  ne- 
cesoity  of  sadden  converi^ion — the  universal  neghgence  of  the 
clergy— and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Church  to  salvation,  is  a 
principal  engine  employed.  These  tracts  are  sold  by  hawkers  at 
a  cheap  rate,  or  given  by  some  person  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
a  higher  rank,  Viith  profession  of  peculiar  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  soul,  or  thrown  from  the  window  of  a  carriage  to 
the  lower  orders.  The  only  way  to  counteract  this  movement  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  one  proselyte,  is  to  meet  the  disease  in 
time  ;  to  be  always  at  hand  to  discover  the  earliest  taint,  and  pre- 
pared to  apply  a  remedy. 

"  The  minister  in  his  cottage  visits,  if  he  looks  to  the  shelf, 
will  sometimes  perceive,  peeping  out  between  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  one  of  these  little  tracts ;  he  will  upon  inspection  find  'it 
perhaps  to  contain  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  sound  doctrine, 
and  much  practical  Christianity,  worked  up  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
style,  well  adapted  to  the  lower  class.  In  certain  parts  however, 
the  cloven  foot  will  appear.  The  reader  will  be  directed  to  con- 
sult \\i%  feelings,  whether  the  nexKi  birth  has  taken  place.  Or  a 
Story  will  be  told  how  long  a  sinner,  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
his  transgressions,  attended  his  parish  Church  without  any  good 
effect  ;  but  accidentally  putting  his  head  into  a  Conventicle,  the  dis- 
course of  tlie  preacher  v/ent  home  to  his  heart,  and  after  a  fev/ 
struggles,  he  was  assured  of  salvation.  Or  a  dialogue  will  be 
ntroduced  ;  in  which  the  parish  priest  is  represented  as  a  mixture 
of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  worldly  mindedness,  and  the  sectarian 
teacher  as  a  pattern  of  good  sense,  piety,  and  disinterestedness. 

"  For  these  insidious  publications,  let  the  eye  of  the  pastor  be 
always  on  the  watch.  Wherever  he  discovers,  let  him  take  them 
down,  and  comment  upon  the  unscriptural  doctrines,  and  the  insi- 
nuating method  of  working  up  the  poison,  with  so  much  pure  Chris- 
tianity. Let  him  point  out  the  danger  of  the  doctrines,  and  the 
falsity  of  tJie  accusations.  This  niy  brethren  will  find  no  easy  or 
pleasant  task  ;  they  will  sometimes  find  it  difficult,  to  make  the  ob- 
jectionable parts  sufficiently  comprehended,  to  countaract  them ; 
and  yet  these  incomprehended  nans,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
sound,  will  be  capable  of  doing  miscliief ;  for  tlie  poison  is  mixed 
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up  with  so  much  wholesome  religious  nourishment,  and  in  so  pala. 
table  a  manner  to  the  piously  inclined,  but  ignorant  Christian,  that 
before  he  understands  the  tenets  of  the  enthusiast,  he  forms  a  par- 
tiality for  the  sect;  and  is  imperceptibly  led  on  to  believe  their 
■wild  doctrines,  and  attach  himself  to  their  society.  And  the  eco- 
tism  required  to  answer  the  accusations  brought  against  the  clergy, 
is  very  unpleasant  to  an  ingenuous  mind.  But  the  arrogance  of  the 
enthusiast,  who  scruplr's  not  to  boast  of  every  human  excellence 
and  virtue  as  well  as  of  immediate  divine  communication,  calls  upon 
us  to  put  some  constraint  upon  ourselves,  and  to  meet  their  charges 
with  boldness  as  well  as  firnmess.  Let  the  Christian  minister  shew 
the  erroncousness  of  the  doctrines,  from  Scripture,  and  meet  the 
charge  of  negligence  with  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  profession,  of 
zeal  and  activity."    P.  138. 

On  the  composition  of  sermons  suitable  to  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  a  paiishj  we  meet  with  many  excellent  remarks,  i'^or 
the  registry  of  every  poor  family  within  the  parish,  a  very  useful 
plan  is  also  suggested.  To  sum  up  the  whole  of  \Yhat  we  w-ould 
say  upon  this  little  book,  the  author  of  which  is  wholly  unknown 
to  us — let  no  young  parish  priest  enter  upon  his  labours  without 
possessing  himself  of  so  valuable  a  guide. 


Art.XII.  a  Sermon prea:lied  in  Great  St.  Marys  Churchy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridgey  on  Sunday,  the  30th  Day 
of  June,  1S16,  being  Commencement  Sunday,  bj/  Robeit 
Hodgson,  D.D.  F.li.S.  Dean  of  Chester,  and  Rector  of  St. 
George,  li anover-square.  tivo.  pp.  24.  Rodwell  and  I^iartin. 
18^6. 

W  E  are  always  happy  to  lind  tlie  University  pulpit  the  cliannel 
of  sound  theology,  and  we  are  still  more  pleased  when  the  exer- 
tions of  an  ort'aodox  divine  are  honoured  by  the  public  approba- 
tion of  those,  who  ])reside  over  tiic  education  of  our  youth.  VN  e 
sh(.uld  conceive  that  the  upright  and  steady  principles  displayed  iu 
the  Sermon  before  us,  must  have  derived  additions!  power  from 
the  impressive  delivery  fur  which  the  Dean  »)f  Chestt  r  is  celebrated. 
The  character  of  the  untainted  portion  of  the  Established  Church 
is  ably  vindicated  fur  IIh^  a^pfrsiuns  of  their  eueniics,  and  they 
are  fully  proved  in  the  Dis;:ouihC  before  thcMu  to  preach  "  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,"  with  ;.  zvA  no  less  fervent,  and  a  judgment  no 
less  sound,  than  ihew  xnoic.  c!un>orons,  and,  we  are  soiry  to  add, 
more  uncharitable  opponents.  The  i)ean  has  shown  iliis  in- 
contestably  by  selectiog  the  four  great  points  most  unfortunately 
ill  controversy  atthe  present  time.  We  select  the  second  of  these 
a.s  affording  au  excellent  specimen  of  the  Preacher's  powers. 

"  i^econdly.. 
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**  Second!}',  ft  is  indispensable,  that  we  shoui  ^^  impress,  as  strongly 
as  possible,  the  inestinivible  value  of  that  atonomtnt,  by  whirh,  in 
the  depth  of  infinite  compassion,  Almiilily  God  sent  his  Son  in  the 
form  and  nature  of  man  to  expiate  our  guilt  by  his  own  blood  on 
the  cross  An  act  of  mercy  such  as  this,  so  v.'^fit  and  so  unmerited, 
which,  when  we  lay  In  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all 
hope  of  recovery  seemed  to  be  impossible,  rescued  us  at  once  from 
the  povy-er  of  sin  and  the  grave,  set  us  free  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  threw  open  to  our  view  life  and  immortality,  is  sureiy  tliat  sub- 
ject of  all  otiiers  to  whicli  a  conscientious  pastor  must  feel  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  the  attention  of  his 
hearers.  It  comes  home  so  closely  to  every  one's  case  and  every 
one's  bosom  ;  it  is  so  calculated  to  excite  and  clierish  all  the  best 
atFeclions  of  the  sou: ;  it  is  so  cheering,  it  is  so  delightful,  under  the 
pressure  of  infirmity  and  guilt,  to  hear  of  a  Saviour,  *  in  whom  we 
have  redemption,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,'  that  undoubtedly 
it  ought  to  oc.upy,  as  those  committed  to  our  care  have  a  right  to 
expect  it  should,  the  chief  \)h.icii  in  our  religious  instructions.  Indeed 
I  have  no  diiflculty  in  dcclarmg,  that  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
preaching  consists  in  having  this  principle  always  as  its  base,  that 
•  there  is  none  other  name  given  amongst  men  whereby  they  can  be 
saved,  but  that  of  Jesus  only."  At  the  same  time  let  not  this  great 
point  be  misunderstood.  There  are  those  who  tliink  that  salvation 
through  CJhrist  is  only  partial ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  restricted 
and  confined  to  a  few  chosen  and  highly  favoured  individuals  ;  and 
that,  wliilst  ail  the  rest  of  mankind  are  left  to  perish,  thcoc  have  been 
from  all  eternity  destined  to  eternal  glory,  as  being  alone  '  the  called 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  But  1  must  ever  protest  against  this  doc- 
trine, as  utterly  irreconcileable  v/ith  the  divine  attributes  of  good- 
ness and  justice,  and  as  absolutely  contrary  to  the  written  woi-d  of 
Scripture.  The  leading  feature  or  the  New  Testament  is  the  iiniver- 
calitcj  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  His  own  charge  to  his 
Apostles  was — '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto 
everij  creature.'  St.  Paul  tells  us  in  express  terms,  that  '  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  lite ;'  and  again,  that 
'  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  lov  righteousness  to  cverij  one  that 
believeth.'  Nor  is  the  language  of  St.  John  less  explicit :  '  So  God,* 
"  he  says,  '  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotton  Son,  to 
'  the  end  that  all  that  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  lite.' 

"  From  these,  then,  and  numei-ous  passages  to  the  same  effect, 
which,  were  it  necessary,  I  miglit  adduce,  there  is,  I  contend,  no 
such  thing  as  election,  in  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  that  word.  The 
spirit  and  tiie  letter  of  Scripture  concur  in  this  principle,  that  all 
men  may  be  saved  and  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  : 
and  therefore  assuredly  the  (lospel  of  Christ  is  not  preached,  unless 
this  doctrine  be  muintaintrd."     i'.  i-t. 
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Art.  XUI.  A  Sermon  preached  in  All  Saints  Church,  A^or- 
tha.nptoii,  June  11,  181 6,-  at  the.  Primari/  f'l  si  la  lion  of  the 
Ri^ht  Reverend  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Pub- 
lished at  the  Request  of  his  Lordship  and  the  Clergy.  By 
the  Hon  a)id  Rev.  Paul  Anthony  /r%^  M.  A.  8vo.  24 
pp.     Rivingtons-     I3i6. 

As  a  clear  and  masterly  discourse  upon  a  very  important  point 
we  recommend  the  Sermon  before  us.  Tlie  uectssity  of  an 
uniform,  constant,  and  authorized  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  those  who  are  unable  to  interpret  for  themselves 
is  strongly  and  powerfully  urged.  The  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Spirit  is  well  laid 
down,  and  the  wide  field  opened  for  human  agency  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christian  knowledge  abiy  described.  Of  the  excellence 
of  the  whole  the  reader  will  judge  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  latter  part. 

"  The  very  nature  of  translation  carries  with  it  a  necessity  for 
note   and   connnent;  because,  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  other 
books,  there  are  many  expressions,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so 
dependent  upon    the  peculiarities  of  the  original  language,  that 
they  cannot  be  clearly  understood,   when  hterally  rendered  into 
any  other,     A  circumlocutory  explanation  must  often  be  adopted, 
to  make  them  intelligible.     Otherwise,  the  mind  of  the  unlearned 
reader  will  be  bewildered,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  phrases, 
which  must  be,   to  his  apprehension,  obscure ;  or  he  will  miscon- 
strue  some  particular  texts,  in  a  sense  directly  opposite  to   the 
■whole  spirit  and  design  of  the  Sacred  Volume. — The  loftv  tigures 
of  Eastern    diction,    so  frequent  in   the    inspired    pages    of  the 
prophets ;  and  the  simple  parables  and  imngcs,  under  which  doc- 
trines of  the  highest  insportance  were  delivered  by  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour ;  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  according  to  their  first  idiom. 
The  cu:-toms  and  manners   of  the   diiferent  ages  and  persons,  to 
whom  the  revelations  of  God  Vk'ere  made,  ought  also  to  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  and  here  human  learning  is  of  great  service. 
An  acquaintance  with  the   sects  and  heresies  which  sprang  up  in 
the  Christian  world,  while  the  .ipostles  of  our  Lord  were  still  upon 
the  earth,  is  indispensable,  for  the  elucidation  of  those  admirable 
Epistles,  which  v.'ere  chiefly  directed  against  them  ;  and,   if  these 
had  always  met  with  the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  we 
should  not  have  now  to  lament  the  open  avowal  and  maintenance, 
of  the  same  errors  which  they  condenm.  , 

*'  We,  who  have  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 

must  feel  the  necessity  of  these  explanations.    \Vho  can  say,  that, 

by  merely  reading  his  English  Bible,  he  has,  or  could  have,  been 

qualified  for  his  pastoral  olHce  ?  Which  of  us  would  not  have  been 
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*lese5'X'ecliy  rejected,  avIio  had  founded  his  pretensions  to  holy  orders 
■on  such  a  preparation  ? 

"  We  must  not,  indeed,  dispute  the  power  of  God,  nor  the  ef- 
ficacy of  his  assisting  t^race.  We  confess,  that  the  hearts  of  men 
are  at  his  disposal;  and,  that  he  can,  if  it  pleases  him,  endow  the 
most  illiterate  man  with  the  highest  degree  of  heavenly  wisdom. 
He  could  enlighten  the  understanding  of  the  meanest  individual, 
v/hile  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  grant  him  a  full  compre- 
hension of  every  thing  that  they  contain.  But,  as  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  tlie  est'-blished  order  of  his  Providence,  to  employ 
extraordinary,  vihere  he  lias  a!.-eady  appointed  ordinary  means;  k 
is  not  to  be  expected,  that  lie  should  now  convey  the  information, 
which  he  has  already  revealed  through  tlie  Scriptures,  to  any  one 
in  a  more  summary  way;  or,  should  enable  a  common  capacity  to 
solve,  at  pleasure,  those  difficulties  in  them,  upon  which,  he  has 
evidently  intended,  that  tiie  best  faculties  of  the  human  mind  should 
be  exercised  and  employed. 

*'  While,  then,  we  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  duty  imposed  upon  us 
by  Almighty  God,  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  his  revealed 
Word  ;  let  us  not  neglect  the  use  of  those  natural  assistances, 
which  are  afforded  us,  for  the  illustration  of  passages,  some  of 
which  even  an  apostle  hath  confessed  to  be  '  hard  to  be  under- 
stood.' When  we  know,  that  '  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world,'  and,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that 
*  the  spirit  of  truth,'  should  be  distinguished  from  *  the  spirit  of 
error;'  when  some,  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently depreciate  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice,  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  publish  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  texts 
conclusive  against  them  are  either  altered  or  omitted ;  when  such 
impious  notions  are  openly  proclaimed  ; — shall  we  impart  to  those, 
whom  we  would  instruct,  the  means  of  forming  a  right  conclusioa 
on  the  momentous  points  which  are  made  subjects  of  dispute;  b}'- 
giving  with  the  Scriptures  such  notes  and  comments,  as  may  con- 
duce to  a  correct  understanding  of  them  ?  Or,  shall  we  say  :  We 
give  you  the  Scriptures,  in  which  all  your  hopes  of  salvation  are 
contained.  We  know  that  they  arc  misinterpreted  and  misunder  ' 
stood  by  many,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  souls.  Our  principles 
of  faith  are  right ; — but  we  will  not  obtrude  them  upon  you  ; — we 
are  more  liberal,  and  will  leave  you  unbiassed,  to  decide  for  your- 
selves ;  even  at  the  risk  of  your  falling  into  the  most  fatal  heresies  ; 
into  the  sins  of  those,  who  '  wrest  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  their  owu 
destruction?' 

"  By  preferring  the  former  method,  we  do  not  derogate  from 
the  divine  origin,  and  paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  we 
do  not  act  upon  a  vain  and  impious  presumption,  that  we  are  able 
to  supply  any  imagined  deficiency  in  the  sacred  volume.  But, 
v.ith  humble  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the  light 
which  we  fcnjoy,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  communicate  it  to  others  ; 
we  endep,vour  to.  assist  the  human  mind  m  its  progress  towards  th(? 
.,        .  attainmcnc 
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attainment  of  knowledge :  by  laying  open  those  stores  of  useful 
information,  which  are  the  result  of  God's  blessing  bestowed  on 
his  faithful  servants ;  who  have  exerted  and  improved  the  talents 
entrusted  to  tliem,  in  the  study  of  his  holy  word  ;  to  the  glory  of 
his  name,  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind. 

*'  Nor  are  we  to  be  charged  with  any  violation  of  Christian 
charity,  when  we  refuse  to  join  with  those,  who  separate  them- 
selves from  our  communion,  in  prosecuting  their  imperfect  plans. 
That  virtue  is  surely,  better  exhibited  in  pointing  out  to  others  the 
right  way.  than  in  suffering  them  to  be  misled  into  the  wrong.  We 
must  admit  no  compromise  for  the  truth.  And  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  relinquish,  not  only  the  guidance  and  authority  of  our 
Church,  but  the  repeated  admonitions  of  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles, expressly  warning  us  against  false  doctrine,  and  to  consider 
heresy  and  schism  as  idle  words ;  we  must  not,  under  the  speciouu 
pretext  of  liberality,  bear  a  part  with  them,  who,  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  are  under  the  guilt  of  these  sins  ;  nor  virtually  assist  in  pro- 
pagating their  opinions,  by  consenting  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
own."     P.  17.  '  ■ 

Let  these  sentiments  he  weighed  in  the  balance  of  Scripture 
and  of  a  sound  understanding,  and  they  will  be  found  conform- 
able to  both. 


Art.  XIV.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Lower  Church  at  Has- 
tings, Sussex,  on  Thursdaij,  Jidij  \\,  1816,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Rape  of  Hastings  District  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knonledge.  By  Edzcard 
Nares,  D.D.  Rector  of  Biddendeu,  Kent,  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Htstori/  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo. 
pp   37.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1816. 

*  »  HATEVER  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nares  will  never 
be  detinent  either  in  solidity  of  knowledge,  or  in  elegance  of 
taste.  I'he  Sermon  before  us  is  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  its  author.  It  is  both  a  judicious  and  an  impressive 
Discourse  on  a  fjuestion  ot  ail  others  the  most  important  at  tjie  pre- 
sent jimcture  ot  ecclesiaslical  affairs.  I'lic  claims  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  I.tr  a.ent  and  representative,  the  Society  for 
)>romoting  Chiisilan  Knonledge,  are  strongly  and  persuasively  en- 
forced.    With  the  following  passage  we  were  much  pleased. 

"  That  the  above-mentioned  sad  consequences  have  ensued  from 
the  divided  stiite  of  the  world,  daily  experience  is  sufficient  to  shew. 
Happy  ^n'  I  to  be  able  to  insist  upon  it,  as  the  grand  characteristio 
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Q^this  association,  that  it  has  ever  in  view  the  j^eace  ofmcmhmd,  ands 
the  establishment  of  such  rules  of  life  and  action,  as  in  this  mixed: 
government  must  constantly  be  of  the  first  importance  to  society^' 
and  which  are  strictly  founded  on  the  truest  principles  of  Christian- 
morality.     Such  are,   a  just  submission  to  established  authority ;-{ 
diligence  in  our  respective  callings;  fidelity  in  all  engagements  and; 
trusts;  humility  suited  to  the  stations  allotted  us  by  Providence; 
resignation  under  all  distresses :  the  restraint  of  unruly  passions  in.' 
all  conditions  ;  and  general  benevolence  to  all  our  fellow-creatures.: 
We  seek  not  to  didiub  the  peace  of  society,  but  to  proviote  it ;  not 
to  divide  but  to  harmonize  the  minds  of  our  fellow  Christians  ;  not. 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion   between  a  minister  and  his  flock,  or 
between  neighbour  and  neiglibour,   but  to  cement  and  strengthen 
the  bond  which  holds  them  together.     Our  sphere   of  activity  has 
been  largely  increased  of  late  by  the   multiplication  of  national 
schools,  and  God  grant  that  our  means  maj'  always  be  such  as  to 
meet  the  many  demands  that  must  be  made  upon  our  funds. 

"  We  have  received  from  our  ancestors  a  glorious  charge.  Th& 
visible  circumstances  of  the  world  have  not  lessened  certainly,  but^ 
in  my  humble  opinion,  greath'  i-ncrcased  the  importance  of  our  ex- 
ertion?, in  the  cause  of  tlie  Society,  whether  we  regard  its  objects  or 
its  probable  copsequenceg.  Its  objects  I  have  enumerated ;  its  sa- 
lutary consequences  may  be  conjectured  from  the  peace  and  har- 
mony that  might  ensue,  if  all  men  wquld  be  content,  in  these  times 
of  discord  and  confusion,  to  look  to  the  established  Church  as,  what 
it  truly  is,  the  parent  Church  of  the  realm,  to  which  eveiv  natural- 
born  subject  of  the  state,  owes  filial  attachment  una.  affection,  and 
to  which,  in  the  multiplicity  of  discordant  opinions  prevailing 
amongst  us,  he  would  do  ivell  to  adhere :  for  while  her  chajice  of 
being  wrong  (so  to  speak  for  the  present)  can  be  no  greater  thaa 
that  of  any  other  particular  church,  her  chance  of  being  right  is 
peculiarly  great ;  her  doctrines  and  her  discipline  having  both  un- 
dergone many  fiery  trials,  and  as  the  just  result  of  all  those  trials 
(and  therefore  we  mtiy  conclude  through  an  irresistablc  persuasioj* 
of  their  purity  and  perfection)  been  stamped  with  the  highest  sanc- 
tions the  state  could  confer  on  them.  A  Church,  in  short,  which 
however  disguised  and  disfigured  for  a  period,  through  its  accidental 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  truly  apostolical  in  its 
origin,  and  with  great  care  restored  to  its  primitive  purity,  at  the 
memorable  asra  of  the  Reformation  ;  at  the  expence  of  the  blood, 
not  of  any  wild,  fanatical,  or  superstitious  martyrs,  but  of  such 
honest,  plain,  and  good  men  iis  Cranmer  and  Latimer^  Ridley  and 
Hooper  ;  which  has  numbered  since  amongst  its  sons  and  its  warm- 
est friends  many  of  the  brighest  characters  for  learning,  piety,  in- 
tegrity, and  virtue,  that  ever  adorned  our  native  land  ;  which  is  a 
main  branch  of  our  glorious  constitution  ;  which  has  been  the  admi- 
vation  of  foreign  churches  unequivocally  expressed  ;  which  is  the 
Church  of  all  others  that  our  immediate  forefathers  venerated;  ia 
communion  with  which  thty  gloried.  t»,  live,  and;  were  content  to 
Aie.''.     v..  26.  d 
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A\iT.  XV.  J  Sermo)i,  preached  at  Wakefield,  May  30,  i8l5j> 
at  the  Vmtation  of  the  Rev,  Archdeacon  Markham,  M.A^ 
.By  the  liev.  C.  Bird,  M.J.  Hector  of  High  Hoijtand, 
pp.  21.     4to.     Longman  and  Co.      J 8 If). 

tVE  are  happy  to  introduce  this  discourse  to  otir   readers   as 
one  of  no  ordinary  merit.     Mr.  Bird  lakes  as  his  text,    1   Cor. 

xii.  8.  For  to  one  is  given  btj  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom. ;  to 
another  the  rcord  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit.  The  preacher 
considers  first  the  different  ministrations  exercised  by  the  Apos- 
tles, the  last  of  which  he  thus  excellcnlly  describes. 

*'  There  was  still  another  ministration  exercised  by  the  Apostles, 
in  their  character  of  pastors  and  teachers  of  those  congregations 
which  they  occasionally  visited.     This  office,  which  is  called  '  tcach^ 
ing,'  or  '  doctrine,^  consisted  in  catechising  the  young  and  ignorant, 
after  their  conversion  and  baptism,  in  the  principles  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  profession;  and  was  usually  practised  by  stationary 
pastors,  appointed  by  the  Apostles  to  tlie  superitttendance  of  par- 
ticular Churches.     But  it  was,  also,  upon  occasion  exercised,  as  it 
has  been  already   observed,  by  the  Apostles  thca)selves,   in  those 
Churches  which  they  successively  visited  in  their  progress.     Of  this 
crangelical  teaching,  incomparably  the  finest  models  are  to  be  found 
in  the  discourses  and  parables  of  our  blessed  Lord.     In  these  he 
taught  the  multitudes  their  duties  to  God  and  their  fellow-creatures 
generally ;  and  to  their  relations  in  particular ;  to  tlieir  superiors, 
their  equals,  their  inferiors,  and  enemies,  in  the  most  apposite  simi- 
htudes,  and  under  images  the  most  familiar  and  impressive.     And, 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  multitudes  stili  more  to  his  teachingj 
he  warned  them,  that  *  Whosoever  shall  hrecdc  one  of  these  least  cmn- 
tnandinents  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
liingdom  of  heaven  ;  hut  ivhosoevcr  shall  do  and  teach  then?,  the  same 
shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven*.^     Yet,  from  a  neglect 
of  this  warning,  and  a  growing  distaste  for  such  teaching,  Chris- 
tianity is  degenerating  daily  among  us  from  a  system  of  duties  to  a 
system  of  tenets.     And  the  pastor,  who  perseveres  in  making  the 
preaching  of  his  Saviour  the  model  of  his  own,  is  rcbrobated  as  a 
propagator  of  heathen  morality — a  disciple  of  Zoroaster  or  Plato, 
rather  than  of  the  divine  Jesus,"     P.  8. 

Mr.  Bird  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  qualiiications  for  a 
Christian  teacher.  In  this  part  of  his  subject,  he  takes  an  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  the  cause  of  literature,  .scholarship,  and 
science,  in  the  Clergy  of  our  National  Church. 

**  We  are  at  liberty  also  tocall  to  mind,  and  to  form  a  just  estimate 
©f,  the  important  services  which  learning,  combined  with  piety,  has 

*  Matt.  v.  19. 
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rendered  to  Christianity,  In  every  period,  since  its  establishment, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  voformed,  protestant  comniunion. 
W'hat  other  instrument,  since  inspiration,  and  its  njiraculous  signs 
are  withdrawn,  could  have  been  powerful  enough  to  beat  down  the 
consolidated  strength  of  the  Roiuin  hierarchy,  and  the  inveterate 
bigotry,  and  idolatry  of  the  laity,  but  that  union  of  erudition  and 
piety  which  shone  forth  in  the  Wlckhtfes,  Cranmcrs,  Jewels,  Lati- 
mers,  Ridleys,  and  otiier  disiinguished  champions,  and  martyrs  of 
the  truth,  wiiom  our  Church  gratefully  enumerates  among  her  first 
reformers  and  ibunders  ? 

*'  And,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  that  religious  liberty,  for 
which  they  had  so  successfully  contended,  and  so  profusely  bled, 
ran  wild  into  licentiousness,  and  fanatical  phrenzy,  it  was  the  en- 
lightened faith,  the  rational  zeal,  the  well  grounded  conviction  and 
constancy  of  Juxon,  Hall,  Taylor,  and  a  cloud  of  learned  and  pious 
divines,  whicii  maintained  the  contest,  amidst  persecution  and 
penury,  bonds  and  banishment;  tiil  at  length  ^  tJie  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  'which  is  the  tvord  of  God  *,'  unsheathed  by  learning,  and 
guided  by  discretion,  triumphed  over  the  hydra  of  fanaticism,  as 
it  had  formerly  done,  over  the  monster  of  papal  tyranny,  and  super- 
stition. 

'*  Or  to  descend  to  times  nearer  our  own,  and  to  events,  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  who  hear  me.  When  infidelity  and 
sedition  combined  their  united  efforts,  to  subvert  the  found  itions  of 
religious  faith  and  civil  society,  v,'ho  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
advantage  derived  to  this  country,  from  having  in  its  bosom,  an 
established  and  educated  ministry,  ready  and  able,  on  every  emer- 
gency, to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  the  faith  tliat  is  in  them  ?  It 
was  therefore,  that,  although  an  infidel  philosophy  had  to  boast  a 
Voltaire,  a  Condorcet,  a  Hume  and  a  Gibbon,  among  its  advocates 
— men,  it  must  be  confessed,  adorned  and  fortified  with  all  the 
advantages  of  science  and  literature,  yet,  accomplished  and  formid- 
able as  they  were,  our  venerable  and  learned  establishnunt  was  able 
to  single  out  from  her  own  ranks,  men  not  less  distinguished  by 
literary  accomplishments,  and  scientific  attainments;  not  iess  pro- 
found in  research,  ingenious  in  argument,  and  eloquent  m  language 
— Hurd,  Watson,  Paley,  Burke;  who  were  able,  by  then- extensive 
erudition,  to  meet  the  adversary  on  every  fresh  ground  he  took : 
whether  he  chose  to  dive  into  tlie  remotest  depths  of  antiquity,  in 
search  of  historical  means  of  offence  ;  whether  he  sought  to  set  the 
scripture  in  opposition  to  itself,  or  the  works  of  Goa  at  variance 
with  his  word,  our  defenders  were  every  where  prepared  to  frustrate 
his  attacks,  and  guard  every  approach  to  the  sacred  citadel 

"  The  authority,  therefore,  of  the  heaven-tauglit  Apostles;  the 
example  of  those  studious  and  pious  men,  who  were,  partly,  the 
reformers  and  founders,  partly,  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the 

*  Eph.  vi.  17. 
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protestant  faith — the  very  spin'titself  of  our  venerable  Church,  ca'Is 
aloud  on  her  sons  to  stand  forward,  as  their  predecessors  have  done, 
in  tlie  very  foremost  ranks  of  those,  who  have  made  literature  and 
science  subsidiary  to  the  diifusion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  '  thefaitk  xvhich  ivas  once  delivered  unto  the  saints  *.* 
That  by  whatever  instrument  the  truth  is  assailed ;  whether  by  the 
perverted  philosophy  of  the  literary  infidel,  or  tlie  mistaken  zeal  of 
the  unlettered  schismatic,  or  the  injudicious  inteference  of  seeming 
friends,  defenders  may  never  be  wanting,  ready  and  able,  to  protect 
her  cause,  and  support  her  authority.  So  if  it  should  please  God  to 
grant  the  enemies  of  our  establishment  a  temporary  triumph,  by 
disguising  from  her  members  the  true  source  of  the  danger,  or 
blinding  her  eyes  to  her  real  interests,  then  being  well  satisfied,  by 
patient  and  strict  examination,  of  the  certointi/  of  those  things  that 
are  believed  among  us,  we  may  the  more  cohfidently  hope,  through 
divine  help,  to  follow  those  noble  examples  of  doing  and  suffering, 
\rith  which  the  history  of  Christianity  abounds  ;  and  prove  ourselves 
pot  unworthy  to  be  the  successors  of  those  sain'i.,  a;;d  martyrs,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  profession  of  a  pure  and  protestaat  faith. 

"  But  if,  as  we  rather  pray  and  hope,  it  shall  please  God  to  ex- 
tend his  accustomed  protection  and  favour  to  this  vineyard,  which 
his  saints  have  planted  by  their  labour,  and  watered  by  their  blood, 
cud  which,  by  his  blessing,  has  yielded  such  an  abundant  increase 
of  rational  piety,  and  religious  knowledge,  then  will  the  sense  of 
.the  arduous  duties  they  have  to  perform,  the  great  responsbiility 
attached  to  their  ofSce,  the  various  qualifications  requisite  for  its 
due  discharge,  effectually  guard  its  ministers  from  degenerating 
into  indolence  and  supineness.  Then  will  it  prompt  them,  not  only 
to  be  instant,  at  all  seasons,  in  teaching  and  exhorting  their  own 
hearer?,  and  in  resisting  xvith  meekness  those  that  oppose  thernselves, 
but  to  be  diligent  in  examining  the  grounds  of  their  own  faith,  and 
in  deriving  their  doctrines  from  the  original  sources  ;  that  knowing 
for  themselves  the  certainty  of  those  things,  they  may,  with  greater 
confidence  and  sincerity,  persuade  others."     P.  18. 

We  recommend  this  discourse  to  our  readers  as  a  manly  and 
a  dignified  apology  for  the  education,  the  doctrine,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  We  trust  that  they 
will  long  deserve  the  character  which  they  still  possess,  and 
^liich  Mr.  Bird  so  powerfully  defends. 

*  Jude  iii. 
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The  Season  and  Time  ;  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies  which  relate  to  the 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  deem  it  but  justice  to  Mr.  E.  Valpy,  to  state  that  he  is  so 
far  from  professing  himself  to  be  the  editor  of  the  duodecimo  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testijment,  revicT^-ed  in  car  last  number ;  that  he 
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wholly  disclaims  havinj^  even  seen  that  work,  which  has  bd'en 
printed  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  J.  Valpy.  Had  this  circumstance 
fallen  within  our  notice,  it  nivist  have  procured  a  considerabld 
abatement,  if"  not  wholly  precluded  our  strictures  on  a  work, 
which,  we  continue  to  think,  wants  but  a  fcvo  corrections  in  the 
text,  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  with  which  we- 
are  acquainted. 
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the  Author  of  Indian  Antiquities,  In  a  quarto  Volume,  illus- 
trated with  Engravings. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,  by  the  Rev, 
Thomas  White,  Minister  of  fVelbeck  Chapel. 

A  Work  on  the  Subject  of  Mental  Derangement  on  an  ex- 
tensive Plan,  by  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

Selections  from  Luciun,  with  a  Latin  Translation  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Dublin. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  in  an  octavo  Volume,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Coleman,  late  Curate  of  Grange,  in  Armagh. 

Narratives  of  the  Lives  of  the  ?nost  eminent  Fathers  of  the 
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Art.  I.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and 
systematic  Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  oj  Divinity. 
By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  (noio  Lord  Bishop  of' 
Landaff.)  Part  IV.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy. 
8vo.     pp.86.     2s.  6d.     Rivingtons.     18 16. 

There  are  few  events  which  could  have  contributed  more  to 
cheer  and  animate  the  Church  under  its  present  circumstances, 
than  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Marsh  to  the  episcopal  bench.  The 
promotion  of  those,  who  by  their  worth  have  strengthened,  and 
by  their  talent  advanced  the  interests  of  our  holy  cause,  is  at  all 
times  a  subject  of  legitimate  triumph  ;  but  in  no  case,  perhaps, 
has  this  promotion  been  hailed  with  more  heartfelt  exultation 
than  in  the  present.  While  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning  powers  entitle  him  to 
our  admiration  ;  his  manly  zeal  and  spirited  exertions  in  defence 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  as  Churchmen  and  as  Christians  commend 
him  to  our  affection.  He  has  maintained  the  good  cause  in  de- 
fiance of  every  worldly  prospector  iiope.  His  advancement  has 
been  hardly  and  severely  earned;  it  came  et]ually  unsought  and 
unexpected ;  and  we  hail  it  the  more  auspicious,  as  we  consider 
it  the  advancement  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of  the  interests  of 
that  Church  in  whose  defence  he  has  shewn  himself  so  able  and 
so  intrepid  a  combatant.  He  is  now  called  into  a  higher  scene 
of  action,  in  which  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  same  exertion,  the 
same  courage,  and  the  same  skill  will  mark  his  career  with  honour, 
and  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  adorn  it  with  success. 

With  the  three  former  parts  of  these  Lectures  our, readers  ar^^ 
well  acquainted ;  the  part  before  us  embraces  a  subject  of  no 
less  importance  than  extent — the  interpretation  of  Prophecy. 

The  Bishop  fn  st  considers  the  connexion  between  the  interpre- 
tation of  types,  v%hich  formed  the  iubject  of  the  last  Lecture,  and 
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the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  for  as  a  type  is  not  an  accidental 
but  a  designed  prefiguration  of  its  antitype,  it  is  in  reality  a  predic- 
tion of  its  antitype.  VVliether  then  a  fulnre  event  is  indicated  by 
xvords  or  by  <3iher  tokens,  tlie  connexion  of  the  event  with  the 
vords  in  the  one  case,  or  with  the  tokens  in  the  other,is  equally  a 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  liishon  ihustrates  this  piinciple 
first,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  the  type  of 
the  sacritice  of  C'.rist.  We  are  to  observe  thai  these  two  sacri- 
fices )iot  nierelv  resembled  each  other,  but  that  the  one  was  pre- 
ordained to  designate  the  other.  Now  as  the  Sacrament  of  the 
l^ord's  Supper  was  insliiuttd  by  Clirist  in  remembrance  of  his 
death,  the  same  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  which  was  a  type  of 
the  one^  ni;iy  be  considered  as  a  type  ot  the  otlu  r.  But  as  the  one 
•sncrament  was  preligured  by  the  type  of  the  paschal  lamb,  so  was 
the  other  by  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  IJcd  Sea  ; 
as  St.  Paul  has  declared,  1  Cor.  x.  I.  From  this  circumstance 
the  Bisliop  takes  the  opportunity  of  nraking  a  digression  upon 
that  most  important  subject  which  now  agitates  and  confounds 
the  Church,  clearly  shewing  that  from  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence of  type  to  antitype,  Regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  takes 
place  at  baptism,  and  at  baptism  alone.  From  hence  the  Bishop  is 
led  into  a  few  short  remarks  upon  this  vital  point  of  Christianity, 
which  as  they  contain  the  marrow  of  the  volumes  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  we  shall  eNtract  not  for  the  information 
only,  but  for  the  conviction  of  our  readers. 

*'  Resting  on  such  divine  authority,  the  Church  of  England  has 
adopted  this  example  with  ail  the  circumstances,  which  are  war- 
rarited  by  St,  Paul ;  and  since  in  this  particular  instance  our 
Church  h:  o  been  lately  subjected  to  severe  and  uurmerited  censure, 
the  occar.^i  requires  a  few  additional  remarks  in  its  defence.  Our 
twenty-seviuth  Article  declares,  that  '  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are 
distinguished  from  others,  that  are  not  christened,  but  it  is  also  a 
sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth,  whereby  as  by  an  instrument, 
they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly,  are  grafted  into  the  Church, 
the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the 
sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed.'  In 
the  several  services  for  Baptism,  as  also  in  the  service  for  Confir- 
mation, Regeneration  is  represented  as  an  essential  part  of  BaptLsm. 
It  is  the  inward  grace  of  that,  of  which  water  is  the  outward  sign. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  on  this  subject  than  our  Catechism,  which 
expressly  declares,  that  whereas  the  outward  visible  sign  in  Bap- 
tism is  '  Water  wherein  the  person  is  baptized,*  so  the  inward 
spiritual  grace,  is  '  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  nexv  birth  unto  righte- 
ousness.' If  then  we  detach  regeneration  from  baptism,  we  not 
only  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  making  the  outward  act  a  visible- 
sign  of  nuthinor  to  be  signified,  but  we  de^roj  the  Sacrament   of 
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B-apiism  as  -i  Sacrament,  altogether.     It  is  essential  to  a  Sacra- 
ment, that  the  outward  act  be  accompanied  v/ith  an  inward  gi'ace. 
If  Baptism  therefore,  as  some  pretend,  is  nothing  more,  than  an 
outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body,'  it  is  a  perfect  mochery  of 
rehgion  to  retain  it  as  a  ceremony  in  our  Church :  for  \i  such  only 
be  Baptism,  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  religion^ 
than  the  common  abhitions  of  domestic  Hfe.     Vain  is  tlie  pretence 
of  those,  wlio  assert,  that  we  imitate  the  Church  of  Rome,   in 
beheving,  that  grace  is  conferred  at  baptism  merely  ex  opere  operato, 
(as  it  is  called  in  tlie  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. )     The  gi'ace 
of  God  accompanies  the  outward  act :  but  the  outward  act  is  not 
the  efficient  cause  of  it.     The  twenty-seventh  Article  compares 
indeed  Baptism  with  an  instrument,  by  which  the  promises  of  God 
to  forgive  our  sins  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed.     But,  not  to 
mention,  that  in  every  legal  instrument  the  signing  and  the  sealing 
is  accompanied  with  the  declaration  of  its  being  our  own  act  and 
deed,  and   that  this  mental  assent  is  the  thing,  which  gives  ^orce 
to  the  signature  and  the  seal,   the  comparison  in  question  is  limited 
by  the  ver}^  words  of  the  Article  to  those,  who  '  receive  Baptism 
rightly.'     And  Baptism,    according  to   the  general  rules   of  our 
Church,  is  not  received  rightly,  unless,  either  by  ourselves  or  by 
our  sureties,  we  make  professions  of  Repentance  and  Faith.    '  What 
is  required    (says   our  Catechism)    of  persons  to  be   baptized? 
Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin  ;  and  Faith,  whereby  they 
stedfastly  believe  the  promises  of  God  made  to  them  in  that  Sacra- 
ment.'    Conformably  with  this  doctrine  of  our  Catechism,  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  in  the  name  of  the  child  to  be  baptized^ 
make  a  public  declaration,  before  the  baptism  itself  is  administtred, 
that  they  renounce  sin,  and  believe  in  the  promises  of  God.     And 
whereas  these  previous  declarations  are  made  by  the  godfatiiers 
and  godmothers  at  the  public  baptism  of  infants,  the  same  previous 
declarations  are  made  by  the  parties  themselves,  in  the  ministration 
of  baptism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years.     In  the  exhortation  als<,> 
to  this  service,  the  Prie?t  says,  '  Doubt  ye  not,   therefore,   but 
earnestly   believe,  that  he  will  favourably  receive  these  present 
persons,  truly  repenting,  :\nd  coming  to  him  hyjaith.'  Repentance 
and    Faith,  therefore,  expressed  either   by  ourselves  or  by    our 
sureties,  are  the  causes  wiiich  operate  i..  producing  that  spiritual 
grace,  which  is  conferred  at  baptism.     Thus  St.  Paul,  when  he 
spake  of  washing  av-'ay  sins  at  baptism,  spake  at  the  same  time  of 
*  calling  on  the  nama  of  the  Lord.'     But  how  under  such  circum- 
stances can  we  cull  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  except  by  professions 
of  repentance  and  faith?     In  like  manner,  when  we  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  not  the  bread,  which  we  ea!t, 
nor  the  xvine  wiiich  we  drink,  any  jnore  than  the  "water,  which  is 
used  in  baptism,  which  conjen  the  spiritual  grace,  but  the  rtpeni- 
ance  tindjaith,  which  accompany  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  the  wine.     Our  Articles  are  very  clear  and  precise  on 
this  subject.     The  twenty-eighth  Article  says,  *  T o  s\ich  as  rightly^ 
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isiorthily  and  v,-\t\\  fdith  receive  the  same,  the  Bread,  which  we 
break,  is  a  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ :  and  h'kewise  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ.'  On  tba 
other  hand,  saj's  the  twenty-ninth  Article,  ''Ihe  xmcked,  and  such 
as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally  and  visiblj^ 
press  with  their  teeth  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ.'  The  relation 
therefore  both  of  the  outward  sign  to  the  inward  grace,  and  of 
the  inward  grace  to  that  which  is  required  to  obtain  it,  is  so  dis- 
tinctly marked,  that  one  should  hardly  suppose  it  possible  to  mis- 
take the  njeaning  of  our  Articles.  There  is  an  act  of  the  mind, 
and  there  is  an  external  token  of  it :  for  every  act  of  the  mind 
must  have  some  external  token.  But  neither  here  nor  in  other 
cases  does  the  real  virtue  of  the  act  consist  in  the  token.  Each  of 
our  Sacraments  has  its  oivn  external  token :  but  in  both  of  them  are 
the  acts  of  the  mind  acknowledgements  of  Repentance  and  Faith. 
Unless  therefore  it  is  superstition  to  believe,  that  the  grace  of 
God  accompanies  Repentance  and  Faith,  there  is  no  superstition 
in  believing,  that  the  grace  of  God  accompanies,  as  well  the  Sa- 
crament of  Baptism,  as  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  since  that  peculiar  grace,  which  is  called  Begenerntioyi,  is  a 
grace,  which  is  conferred  on  us  ovi\y  once  in  our  lives,  (for  it  is  a 
difFerent  thing  from  renovation)  the  Sacrament,  which  we  receive 
only  once  in  our  lives,  and  which  then  admits  us  to  the  Christian 
Covenant,  would  appear  to  be  the  appointed  means  o? coiiferring 
that  grace,  even  if  St.  Paul  had  not  declared  it.  But  that  St. 
Paul  has  declared  it  cannot  admit  a  doubt.  Unless  Regeneration 
had  belonged  to  Baptism,  the  Apostle  would  not  have  called  the 
act  of  Baptism  '  the  washing-  of  Regeneration,'  or  the  laver  of 
Baptism  '  the  laver  of  Regeneration.'  For  there  is  nothing 
hesulc  Baptism,  to  which  the  term  '  washing,'  or  rather  the  term 
*  laver,'  which  is  a  better  translation,  can  possibly  apply.  It  is 
strange  therefore,  that  such  efforts  should  now  be  made  to  detach 
Regeneration  from  Baptism;  though  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  make  such  efforts,  the  separation 
is  highly  useful.  For,  as  soon  as  Regeneration  is  detached  from 
Baptism,  it  may  be  employed  on  other  occasions :  it  may  be  made 
the  instrument  of  conversion  at  a  later  age  :  and  thus  the  pangs  of 
the  new  birth  may  become  tokens  of  admission  to  that  holy  state, 
which  the  converts  are  tauglit  to  expect  in  vain  from  a  Sacrament 
deprived  of  its  spiritual  grace.  But  strange  as  this  doctrine  may 
appear,  it  is  yet  more  strange,  that  men  should  detach  Regenera- 
tion from  Daptisin,  and  st'iU  pretend  to  be  Churchmen.  There  is  no 
possible  artifice,  by  which  the  words  of  our  baptismal  services  can 
he  distorted  from  their  real  meaning.  In  the  words  of  our  Public 
Ikiptisni  of  Infants,  the  Priest  thus  addresses  the  congregation, 
imnit'diately  after  the  baptism  is  completed.  Seeing  now,  dearly 
beloved  brethren  '  that  this  child  is  by  baptism  regenerate,  and 
gr<aitcd  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  &c.'  And  the  thanks- 
giving, 
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giving,  which  immediately  follows,  begins  thus,  *  We  yield  thee 
hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hnth  plea<'ed  thee  to 
regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit/  Unless  therefore  the 
expression  *  it  hath  pleased  God  to  regenerate'  is  synonymous 
with  the  expression  '  it  shall  please  God  to  regenerate,'  unless  the 
fast  is  the  same  with  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  tliat  they, 
who  wilfully  and  deliberately  detach  regeneration  from  baptism, 
impugn  essentially  the  doctrine  of  our  established  Church,  inas- 
much as  they  impugn  it  in  one  of  our  Holy  Sacraments.^'    P.  6. 

From  this  very  seasonable  and  important  rligression,  which  is 
yet  most  ingeniously  connt^cted  with  this  subject,  the  Bishop  re- 
turns to  some  further  considerations  upon  the  prophetical  charac- 
ter of  types.  The  evidence  of  this  actual  prefiguration  of  the 
one  event  in  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  only ;  for  that 
one  thing  was  actually  designed  to  prefigure  another,  can  only  be 
known  to  him  vvlio  designed  it,  and  to  those,  to  whom  he  lias 
vouchsafed  to  reveal  it.  This  consideration  will  clearly  convince 
us  of  the  folly  of  those,  who  employ  themselves  in  search- 
ing for  obscure  and  concealed  prefigurations  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  events  of  the  New.  Those  which  the  Almighty  has 
revealed,  we  know  ;  those  w-hich  he  has  not  revealed,  we  cannot 
know  :  they  are  the  creatures  only  of  our  fancy,  which  is  always 
a  dangerous,  often  a  destructive  guide  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  The  same  difficulties  which  occur  with  respect  to 
things,  occur  also  with  respect  to  words ;  hence  the  various  and 
contradictory  opinions  of  those,  who  have  come  forward  as  in- 
terpreters of  the  prophetical  writings.  The  principal  sources  of 
error  in  this  point  are,  first,  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  of  its  figurative  style;  secondly,  inattention  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  whose  works  are  to  be  expound- 
ed; tliirdly,  preconceived  opinions,  which  the  words,  or  rather  the 
translati'ns  of  the  author  are  often  tortured  to  support.  From 
these  sources  has  arisen  that  \'ariety  of  opinion  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy,  which  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Sacred  Text,  but  to  the  indiscretion  of  its  inter|)reters. 

In  the  twentieth  Lecture,  the  Bishop  applies  the  principles} 
which;  in  a  former  Lecture  he  had  laid  down  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  in  general,  to  the  interpretation  of  prophecy 
distinguishing  at  the  same  time  between  the  inspiration  of  the 
historian  and  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet.  In  the  first,  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only  required  to  pre, 
serve  him  from  error  ;  in  the  other,  the  inspiration  of  sugges- 
tion is  necessary,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  events  which  he  is  to 
predict.  We  strongly  recommend  the  following  passa^-e  to  the 
notice  of  all  mystifiers  of  Scripture,  who  in  the  commonest  ex- 
pressions are  especially  ingenious  in  detecting  some  latent  niean^ 
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ing,  which  the  author  does  not  choose  to  discover  to  the  ejes  of 
the  vulgar. 

*'  Let  us  apply  then  the  principles  of  interpretation,  as  explained 
in  a  foimer  Lecture,  to  the  two  different  cases  ot'histor}'  and  pro- 
phecy. When  we  interpret  the  words  of  a  sacred  historian,  and 
consider  those  words,  as  signs  to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by 
the  author,  we  may  regard  the  Jihtorian  himself^ as  the  author.  But 
when  we  interpret  a  provheci/.,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
author,  and  the  iviiier,  tor  when  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  is 
communicated  to  liini  by  an  immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holi/ 
Spirit,  we  must  consider  the  Ho/;/  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  that 
knowledge,  which  the  prophet,  as  a  writer,  communicates  to  the 
reader.  But  then  this  knowledge  might  be  communicated  to  the 
prophet  in  two  different  ways,  either  of  which  lay  within  the  reach 
of  Almighty  power.  The  understanding  of  the  prophet  might  be 
opencl  in  a  supernatur.'d  manner,  so  as  to  give  him  an  insight  into 
future  events,  while  the  record  of  these  events,  or  the  mode  of  corn- 


was  the  author  of  the  words,  those  words  must  be  signs  to  us  of  what 
was  thought  by  the  prophet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tcords  also, 
as  well  as  the  things  sign  fed  by  the  words,  might  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  prophet.  Jn  this  case  he  was  the  mere  instrument 
of  communication  to  the  reader ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  must  then 
be  regarded  as  the  author,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  iLwds,  as 
with  ^■e^pect  to  the  thi7igs  But  whether  the  words  were  cho- 
sen by  tlie  prophet,  or  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  princi- 
ple, on  which  they  were  chosen,  must  in  either  case  have  been 
the  same.  In  either  case,  the  choice  of  them  must  have  de- 
pended on  the  connexion,  which  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  lan«, 
guage  had  established  between  words,  and  the  things  signified 
by  those  words.  If  they  had  not  been  so  chosen,  they  could 
not  have  been  signs  to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by 
the  author,  whether  we  refer  them  to  the  prophet,  or  refer  them 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  a  passage,  which 
we  propose  to  interpret,  we  must  conclude,  that  he  used  his  words 
in  such  senses,  as  he  supposed  %vould  be  ascribed  to  them  by  his 
readers.  For  if  he  used  them  in  other  senses,  he  would  not  inform, 
but  mislead.  Consequently,  whether  we  interpret  prophecy,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  words  were  chosen  by  the  prophet,  or  in- 
terpret prophecy  on  the  supposition  that  the  words  were  chosen  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  on  either  supposition  apply  the  same 
r«/<?5  of  mterpretation."     P.  24, 

The  Bishop  now  proceeds  to  the  particular  conjsideration  of 
those  prophecies  N^hich  relate  to  the  Messiah,  which  include  the 
questions  of  pritnary  and  seco7idari/ senses,  and  of  what  is  com- 
monly termed  accommodation.    This  consideration^  therefore, 
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as  his  Lordship  reniarks/involves  every  point  of  real  interest  ia 
d;e  subject  of  prophecy  at  large.  Our  first  enquiry  will  be  into 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  truth  of  our  religion 
and  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  :  as  to  these  both 
Christ  and  hisiiposlies  so  often  appeal  for  the  truth  of  his  divine 
mission.  These  proplieciis  form  in  reality  the  link  and  coimexiou 
which  subsists  between  the  former  and  the  latter  covenant;  and 
by  these,  as  the  i^ishop  ably  remarks,  we  are  enabled  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  scheme  of  J^ivine  Providence,  and  to  understand 
in  what  u);iiH!er  it  was  gradually  unfolded  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  From  all  these  things  we  are  to  conclude  that  there 
are  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  uhich  strictly,  li.erally,  and 
directly  predicted  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  not  in  any  casual 
resemblance,  such  as  may  occur  in  a  classical  author,  to  the  events 
of  the  preseiil  day,  but  in  their  primarj/  and  most  simple  appli- 
cation. 

The  twenty-iirst  Lecture  opens  with  some  observations  upon 
the  importance  of  these  primarj/  testimonies  of  prophecy,  which 
are  distinguished  for  serondan/  applications  in  a  maimer  so  acute, 
so  lu.'iiinous,  and  so  convincing,  that  we  shall  present  them  to  our 
readers  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  real  and  masterly  argument. 

•'  It  appears  from  the  precedhig  Lecture,  that,  when,  agreeably 
to  our  Saviour's  directions,  we  search  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  passages  which  testify  of  Christ,  for  passages, 
which  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter  give  zvitness  to  Christ,  and  by  which 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  the  preaching  of  Christ  is  made  inanif''st, 
we  must  searcli  for  passages,  which  relate  to  our  Saviour,  according 
to  their  plain,  literal,  and  proper  sense.  If  the  words  of  a  PIcbrew 
prophet,  though  npplicnide  to  a  certain  event,  were  not  originally 
written  with  reference  to  that  event,  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
prophetic  of  that  event.  No  passage  therefore  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  from  mere  flcc/f/ejiiaZ  similitude,  may  be  accommodated 
or  applied,  like  a  passage  from  a  classic  autlior,  can  be  included 
among  those  passages,  for  which  our  Saviour  commanded  us  to 
search,  as  for  pas>ages,  by  which  he  was  testified.  ]Sior  can  we,  \v\ 
the  first  instance,  include  those  passages,  which,  though  they  do 
relate  to  our  Saviour,  relate  to  him  only  in  some  secnndarif  sen.se. 
For  we  have  no  means  o^  discovering,  that  a  prophecy  of  the  Old 
Testament  really /ms  any  other  meaning,  than  that,  wliich  the  xvords 
themselves  convey  by  their  own  proper  import,  except  where  some 
otJier  meaning  has  been  ajjix^d  to  them,  either  by  Christ  or  by  his 
Apostles.  Jn  whatever  case  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
according  to  its  plain  and  literal  sense,  relates  to  some  earlier  event 
jn  the  Jewish  history,  is  yet  applied,  either  by  Christ,  or  by  an 
Apostle  of  Christ,  to  what  happened  in  their  days,  and  moreover  ig 
$q  applied  as  to  indicate  that  the  passage  is  prophetic  ;  of  that  pas- 
gage  we  must  coaclude,  on  their  authoritj/,  that,  beside  tiie  plain 
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or  primarj'  sense,  it  has  also  a  remote  or  secondary  sense.  But,  in 
arguing  from  that  authority  to  the  existence  of  a  secondary  sense, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  argue  in  a  circle.  When  we  are  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  prophecies,  which  testify  of  Christ,  we  are 
searching  for  that,  by  which  his  divine  authority  is  to  be  established. 
We  are  searching  for  the  means  of  establishing  that  authority.  If 
therefore  tvhile  we  are  thus  searching,  we  have  recourse  to  passages, 
which  depend  on  that  authority,  to  passages,  of  which,  without  that 
authority,  we  should  not  even  Icnotv,  that  they  were  prophetic  of  our 
Saviour,  we  previously  take  for  granted  the  thing,  which  is  hereaf- 
ter to  be  proved.  We  argue  from  premises,  which  are  only  so  far 
valid,  as  the  inference  is  valid,  which  we  deduce  from  those  pre- 
mises. In  other  words,  we  prove,  as  well  the  premises  by  the  infer- 
ence, as  the  inference  by  the  premises.  Consequently,  when  we 
search  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  for  prophecies,  which 
testify  of  Christ,  we  must  in  thejlrst  instance,  confine  our  search 
to  those  prophecies,  which  relate  to  him  in  a  strict  and  literal 
sense.  And  the  divine  authority  of  Christ  being  thus  established, 
in  conjunction  with  the  argument  from  mii'acles,  we  may  then  with 
consistency  consider  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to  him  in  a  secou" 
dary  sense."     P.  39, 

The  Bishop  now  considers  the  principal  examples  of  this  pn- 
wrrr?/ testimony  of  prophecy  to  ihe  divine  mission  of  Christ ;  pre- 
mising that  tiguraiive  terms  in  which  the   Hebrew  so  gent-rally 
abounds  do  not  prevent  a  clear  and  liberal  interpretation,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  sentence  is  intended  to  carry  but  one  mean- 
ing, and  that  a  simple  one.     In  entering  upon  these  the  Bishop 
pays  a  very  deserved  compliment  to  Chandler,  whom  he  professes 
to  take  for  his  guide  in  the  selection  of  these  primary  prophecies. 
Unlike  some  pompous  theologians  whom  we  could  name,  Bishop 
Marsh  will  not  condescend  to  an  obii^lation  without  a  due  acknow- 
ledgement.    We  shall  not  follow  his  Lordship  through  his  enu- 
meration of  these  primary  prophecies,  although  his  remarks  upon 
ihem  are  well   worth.y  of  attention,     it  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  Chandler,  in  speaking  of  them,  j^hould  have  omitted  the  very 
important  one  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah:  "  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  horn,"  &c.  The  Bishop  boldly  defends  the  primary  application 
of  this  to  Christ.     It  has  been  applied  by  some  to  the  Son  of 
llczekiah,but  with  what  justice  v\e  lea\e  our  rraders  to  determine; 
when  in^tead  of  *'  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  hav- 
ing no  end,"   both  he  and  his  government  had  not  only  an  end, 
l)uta  nV-scrable  end,  being  led  away  captive  to  Babylon,  and  Jeru- 
^altm  bting  levelled  with  the  ground. 

In  his  twenty-second  Lecture,  the  Bishop  considers  the 
stcondarij  sense  of  prophecy,  first  observing  that,  let  the  result  of 
this  enquiry  be  what  it  may,  the  prophecies  which  testify  of 
■    '  •  '  ^  Christ 
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Christ  in  the  primary  sense,  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  con- 
vincing, to  furnish  every  argument  we  could  desire  for  the  truth  of 
our  religion. 

His  first  enquiry  is,  what  these  difficulties  are,  which  attend  the 
notion  of  secondary  senses  in  general.  The  double  meaning  of  a 
Hebrew  prophecy,  he  observes,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  dou- 
ble meaning  of  a  Heathen  oracle.  In  Hebrew  prophecy  we 
know  the  primary  sense,  we  only  want  a  clue  to  lead  us  from  the 
primary  sense  to  the  secondary  application.  In  a  Meathen  ora- 
cle, where  from  the  double  meaiiingof  words,  an  ambiguity  is  in- 
tended, we  want  a  clue  to  lead  us  to  the  choice  of  the  right  one. 
In  Hebrew  Prophecy  there  are  two  meanings,  but  they  are  both 
equcilly  true  ;  in  a  Heathen  oracle  there  are  also  two  meanings, 
but  one  is  necessarily  false. 

Those  who  contend  for  secondary  meanings,  have  a  great  dif- 
ficulty to  overcome,  in  establishing  the  existence  of  the  prophecy  ; 
or,  in  other  w  ords,  in  proving  that  a  secondary  meaning  w  as  ever 
intended.  This  existence  is  stated  by  some  persons  to  be  proved 
by  its  accomplishment ;  but  this  is  in  fact  taking  for  granted  the 
point  in  question  ;  for  we  first  suppose  the  existence  of  the  se- 
condary meaning,  and  then  we  prove  it  to  have  CNisted  from  its 
accomplishment.  The  only  proof  we  can  in  reality  have  of  its 
existence,  is  the  same  proof  which  we  had  of  the  prophetic  cor- 
respondence of  type  and  antitype — authority.  Where  a  passage, 
relating  primarily  to  some  other  and  former  event,  is  ap- 
plied either  by  Christ  or  his  Apostles  secondarily  to  what  hap- 
pened in  their  days,  we  conclude  on  their  authority,  that  the 
passage  has  a  secondary  as  well  as  a  primary  meaning.  When 
therefore  we  have  no  divine  authority  for  ascribing  to  any  pas- 
sage this  secondary  meaning,  we  shall  be  w  arranted  in  concluding 
that  this  secondary  meaning  does  not  exist. 

By  those  who  would  shew  the  practicability  of  this  double 
sense  in  Prophecy  for  the  double  sense  allowed  to  exist  in  alle- 
gory, let  the  following  observations  of  the  Bishop  be  well  consi- 
dered. 

"  It  is  true,  that  many  writers  Iiave  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
practicability  of  the  attempt  by  coniparing  the  double  sense  ofpro' 
jphecy  with  the  double  sense  of  allegory.  Every  allegory  has  two 
senses  ;  one  of  which  is  a  literal  sense,  tlie  other  an  allegorical  sense. 
And  a  knowledge  of  the^rst  sense  leads  us  to  a  discovery  of  the  se- 
cond  sense.  Why  therefore  (it  is  said)  may  we  not  ascribe  a  double 
sense  to  prophecy  ?  And,  if  a  prophecy  has  a  double  sense,  may  we 
not  argue  from  the  first  to  the  second  sense,  in  the  same  manner,  aa 
we  argue  from  the  first  to  the  second  sense  in  allegory  i  This  is  the 
common  argument  in  favour  of  that  system,  which  provides  a  double 
meaning  for  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  one  relating 

to 
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to  ihe  J  elvish,  the  other  to  the  Christian  dispensation.     But  the  ar- 
gument, though  very  specious,  and  employed  by  very  eminent  wri- 
ters, will  appear  on  examination  to  be  altogether  untenable.     It  is 
founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  between  the  double  sense  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  double  sense  of  allegory  ;  whereas,  the  two  things, 
instead  of  being  analogous,  are  totally  dissimilar.     Vv'hen  we  inter- 
pret aprophecy,  to  which  a  double  meaning  is  ascribed,  the  one  rela- 
ting to  the  Jewish,  the  other  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  are 
in  either  case  concerned  with  an  interpretation  o'i  ivords.     For  the 
fame  words,  which,  according  to  one  interpretation,  are  applied  to 
one  event,   are,  according  to  another  interpretation,    applied  to 
another  event.  But,  in  the  interpretation  of  an  allegory,  vre  are  con- 
cerned only  in  i\ie  fi/rst  instance  with  an  interpretation  of  words  : 
the  s<?coHfi  sense,  which  is  usually  called  the  allegorical  sense,  being 
an  interpretation  of  things,  as  was  fully  proved  in  the  Lecture  on 
that  subject.     An  allegory  is  commonly  delivered  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  as  in  those  two  incomparable  allegories,  our  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  sower^  and  Nathan's  parable  to  David.    And  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  gives  nothing  more,  than  the  plain  and 
simple  narratives  themselves  ;  whereas  the  moral  of  the  allegory  is 
learnt  by  an  application  of  the  things,  signified  by  those  words,  to 
other  things,  which  resemble  them,  and  which  the  former  were  in- 
tended to  suggest.   There  is  a.  fundamental  difference  therefore  be- 
tween the  interpretation  of  an  allegory,  and  the  interpretation  of  a 
prophecy  with  a  double  sense. 

"  If  we  proceed  with  the  parallel,  we  shall  find  other  differences, 
whicli  destroy  the  analogy  altogether.  In  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy we  are  concerned  with  historic  truth  :  in  the  interpretation  of 
allegory  we  are  concerned  with  moral  truth.  And  this  difference 
leads  again  to  a  still  greater  difference.  For  since  the  object  of  al- 
legory is  moral  truth,  the  narrative,  which  conveys  the  allegory,  is 
commonly Jictitioits,  as  in  the  two  examples  alread)^  quoted.  But 
in  the  interpretation  o^ prophecy,  whether  we  consider  the  primary. 
Or  consider  the  secondary  sense,  we  are  wholly  and  solely  concern- 
ed with  rea^  events.  Lastly,  in  the  interpretation  of  an  al!egorj%  we 
have  a  clue,  which  leads  us  from  one  sense  to  the  other.  Sometimes 
the  allegory  is  accompanied  with  an  explanation  :  and  even  where 
an  allegory  is  left  to  explain  itself,  the  application  of  one  sense  to 
the  other  must  be  easy  and  obvious,  or  the  object  of  the  allegory 
will  be  defeated.  If  the  immediate  representation,  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  tmrds  of  the  allegory,  has  not  a  manifest  correspond- 
ence with  the  ultimate  representation,  or  the  moral  of  the  allegory, 
we  lose  the  very  thing,  which  constitutes  its  worth.  In  every  alle- 
gory therefore  there  is,  and  inust  he,  a  clue,  which  leads  from  one 
sense  to  the  other.  But  in  the  interpretation  of  a  prophecy,  to 
which  a  double  meaning  is  ascribed,  we  have  no  clue  whatever, 
which  can  lead  us  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  sense.  The 
primary  sense  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  But  the 
secondari^  sense  is  suggested,  neither  by  the  xwrds  of  the  prophecy, 
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por  bj'  the  things,  which  those  words  signify.  It  is  a  hidden,  a  re- 
mote sense  ;  indeed  so  hidden,  and  so  remote  from  the  hteral  sense, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  tntknoxm  even  to  the  prophet,  wha 
committed  the  prophecy  to  writing."     P.  67, 

The  Bishop  now  proceeds  to  combat  Warbiirton's  defence 
of  secondary  meanings,  as  founded  on  the  supposition  of  their 
logical  propriety  and  moral  fitr.ess.  If  it  was  n!')ral!y  tit  thatcoii- 
ceahnent  shoid'd  be  the  object  of  prophecy,  thai,  conceahnent 
would  have  been  defeated  by  ihe  vnany  aclvnouledged  predictions 
in  a  primary  and  literal  sense.  The  Bishop  also  contends,  even 
though  it  be  granted  lliat  a  passage  of  the  CJld  Testament  wincli 
literally  relates  to  one  event,  has  a  moral  fitness  for  relation  t^ 
another  event,  tliat  this  moral  fitness  of  itself  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  sncli  relation.  Besides  various  events  may  be  se- 
lected as  the  object  of  comparison  ;  so  that  though  twenty  com- 
Bientators  may  agree  that  a  passage  has  a  secondary  sent-e,  yeC 
they  may  all  differ  as  to  what  that  secondary  sense  really  is. 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  wild  and  fanciful  theories  of  the  commen- 
tators tipon  prophecy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  some  limit 
to  secondary  senses.  ']  hat  limit  the  Bishop  prououncesto  be  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles  ;  all  beyond  we  may  fairly 
infer  to  be  imagination  not  reality.  It  will  readdy  be  acknow- 
ledged how  much  superior  this  criterion  is  to  ^'  logical  propriety 
and  moral  fitness  alone/'  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  Warburton 
himself  would  have  seen,  perhaps^  even  allowed,  the  justice  of  it. 

From  this  examination  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  consider  what 
is  termed  by  many,  especially  by  Kidder  and  Nicliolls,  accommo- 
dation, or  the  application  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
events  in  the  New,  upon  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  we  ap- 
ply a  passage  iq  ancient  history  to  an  event  of  more  modern  days. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  passage  in  Jeremiah.  "  Jn  Ramah  was 
there  a  voice  heard,"  was  it  applied  to  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cents, though  there  are  subsequent  parts  in  the  prophecy 
which  are  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  event.  To  diminish  lliis  difr 
ficulty,  Piofessor  Dathe  has  distinguished  between  the  expressioa 
"  then  was  fulfilled,"  and  "  this  was  done  that  it  mig/'t  be  ful- 
filled." Supposing  the  former  to  indicate  little  more  than  an 
accommodation,  or  illustration,  the  latter  only  to  prove  an  actu- 
ally prophecy.  In  this  notion,  the  Bishop  appears  not  unwillin^ 
to  coincide,  entering  at  the  same  time  into  a  strong  protest 
against  the  levm  accommodation  being  applied  to  passages  of  this 
latter  sort,  which  must  be  considered  as  real  piO])hecies. 

We  consider  the  volume  before  us  an  invaluable  addit*on  to 
the  prophetical  department  of  every  theological  library.     The 
principles  of  interpretation  are  simple,  clear  and  uniform  :  easy 
lo  be  applied^  and  safe  in  their  application.    The  ill-judged  fan- 
cies 
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eies  of  many  good  and  pious  men,  in  the  interpretation  of  He- 
brew Prophecy,  have  thrown  such  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the 
vhole  mass,  as  frequently  to  confuse  the  well  meaning,  and  to 
stagger  the  timid.  We  know  of  no  treatise  so  adnurably  calcu- 
lated to  meet  this  growing  evil,  and  to  clear  away  the  clouds  and 
vapours  which  have  gathered  round  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
Christian  fabric.  To  any  one  who  might  feel  any  rising  doubts 
as  to  this  most  important  part  of  ihe  evidences  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  should  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  before  us  as 
a  compressed,  luminous  and  masterly  exposition  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  might  fall  under  his  consideration.  We  hear- 
tily wish  that  we  could  see  the  strong  and  discriminating 
powers  of  our  author  turned  toward  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  the  one  before  us  ;  we  mean,  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  aware  that  the 
principles  of  interpretationwould  be  the  same,  but  to  apply  them 
with  strength  and  precision  to  that  controverted  subject,  and  to 
dissipate  the  heap  of  contradiction  and  absurdity  which  has  been 
piled  up  by  the  labours  of  modern  Trophonii,  would  require  no 
less  an  arm  ihan  that  of  Bishop  Marsh. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  when  the  labours  of  his  new  station  shall 
have  begun  to  sit  liglitly  upon  him,  the  Bishop  will  not  forget 
with  how  much  anxiety  every  theological  student  will  expect  the 
conclusion  of  this  series  of  Lectures.  For  the  sake  of  the  rising 
generation,  they  should  not  be  left  unfinished  ;  as  every  part  is 
perfect,  so  should  also  be  the  whole. 


Art.  it.    Memoires  de  Madame  la  Marginse  de  hi  Roc/te- 

jaquelein,   bjc. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  AQ5.) 

XHE  interest  which  we  felt  in  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  La  V'cnoee,  the  developement  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  so  grand  and  determined  an  insurrection,  and  the 
striking  j)ersonal  anecdotes  with  which  the  narrative  abounds, 
have  led  us  already  into  a  disproportionate  length  in  this  article  ; 
and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pass  over  with  great  brevity  the 
events  of  the  war  in  order  to  dwell  with  somewhat  more  atten- 
tion on  its  disastrous  and  lamentable  conclusion,  and  the  strange 
adventtirous  sufferings  of  the  heroine  of  the  story.  By  this  ar- 
ran<>er.umt  we  imagine,  that  we  shall  best  please  the  generality 
of  our  readers ;  a  repetition  of  marches,  battles,  and  sieges, 
even  so  full  of  chivalry,  and  personal  encounter  as  were  those  of 
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Ia  Vendue,  can  hav'e  no  charm  for  a  common  reader  unless  re- 
lated with  circumstantial  and  graphic  detail ;  but  in  the  down- 
fall, the  wasting,  and  dissolution  of  this  miserable  army,  and 
in  the  adventures  of  the  high-born  and  wealthy,  the  young  and 
delicate,  the  fugitive  and  proscribed,  the  widow,  the  childless, 
and  orphan  Victorine  Lescure ;  thes-e  are  circumstances  which 
no  brevity  of  narration,  no  inability  in  the  epitomist  can  wholly 
deprive  of  their  interest.  In  this  manner  too  we  shall  give  our 
readers  the  most  correct  idea  of  the  Memoires  which  we  at- 
tempt to  analyse  ;  like  many  works  of  the  same  class,  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  continental  presses  since 
the  restoration  of  peace,  they  are  not,  nor  do  they  profess  to  give 
a  general  or  systematic  history  ;  but  they  furnish  very  important 
assistance  to  the  future  historian,  and  are  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely interesting,  from  their  lively  narration  of  particular 
events,  and  the  characteristic  anecdotes  of  particular  persons, 
in  general  drawn  from  ocular  testimony,  or  personal  acquaint- 
ance. This,  in  truth,  is  the  strong  ground  on  which  our  lively 
neighbours  tread ;  their  language,  neat  and  voluble,  is  admirably 
suited  to  it ;  and  they  have  almost  nationally  a  quick  discern- 
ment of  points  of  character,  and  a  striking  manner  of  contrast- 
ing the  features,  as  it  were,  of  men  and  events,  which  leave  them 
without  a  rival  in  this  peculiar  department  of  literature. 

Among  the  earliest  events  of  the  war,  after  those  which  we 
have  already  detailed,  were  the  successive  assaults  of  Thouars, 
X.e  Chataigneraie,  and  Fontenay ;  in  the  last  of  these  the  Ven- 
deans  at  first  failed,  and  the  Blues  made  themselves  masters  of 
Marie  Jeanne ;  this  was  a  circumstance,  to  which  botii  sides 
attached  much  importance.  The  soldiers  became  dispirited,  and 
it  required  much  energy  and  address  in  their  leaders  to  rally  and 
reanimate  their  courage.  The  intlucnce  of  the  Clergy  was  called 
in  to  their  assistance,  and  it  was  unceasingly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry,  that  their  ill  success  at  Fontenay  was 
the  [unubhment  from  Heaven  on  some  excesses  w'.iich  had  been 
committed  at  the  capture  of  La  Chataigneraie.  But  that  which 
most  contributed  to  revive  their  spirits  was  a  circumstance  which 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  peasantry  of  La  Vendee;  it  was  thft 
arrival  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who  purported  to  be  the  Bishop  of 
^^gra,  and  one  of  the  four  Vicars  Apostolic  appointed  by  the 
Pope  for  France.  He  was  in  truth  an  impostor,  with  no  aim, 
as  it  should  seem,  but  the  gratitication  of  vanity;  he  deceiv- 
ed, however,  all  parties,  and  for  the  chiefs  it  must  be 
said,  without  accusing  them  of  participating  in  ihe  imposture, 
that  his  arrival  was  too  useful  to  their  purposes  to  induce  them 
to  examine  his  crede«itials  very  strictly.  To  have  a  Bishop  in 
their  quarters  was  a  source  of  exultation  and  triumph  to  the 

V^cndeans, 
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Veudeans,  Avhich  our  readers  perliaps  will  hardly  conceive ;  \\iQ 
army  reassembled,  Foutenay  was  again  attacked  and  taken;, 
Marie  Jeanne,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  efforts  of  the  Biu€s,  re- 
taken, and  in  her  train  follo\\ed  forty  pieces  of  tannon^  mu3- 
(juctry,  and  ammunition  of  all  descriptions  *. 

The  Convention  now  began  to  feel  the  full  importance  of  the 
Vendean  war;  and  they  prepared  with  great  rapidity  very  for> 
raidabie  forces  to  meet  and  overpower  the  insurgents.  The 
troops  and  artillery,  travelling  by  carriages  or  by  water  con- 
veyance^ reached  Saiunur  from  Paris  in  five  days,  and  diat  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  on  the  north-east  frontier  were  occupied 
bv  an  army  of  40/JOO  men,  of  w  hich  one  half  were  troops  of 
the  line.  i3ut  the  fortunes  of  the  Vendean  army  were  still  upon 
tlie  rise,^  in  a  series  of  most  gallant  and  astonishing  actions, 
which  followed  earh  other  with  a  rapidity  equally  astonishing ; 
the  Blues  were  routed  at  all  points,  the  towns  they  occupied, 
successively  taken,  and  -f-Saumur  itself,  after  a  desperate   en- 


*  Among  the  plunder  were  two  chests  of  asslgnats ;  the  sol- 
diery rifled  the  one,  but  with  no  avaricious  motives,  for  they  cared 
so  httle  for,  or  undciftood  so  little,  the  nature  of  this  paper 
money,  that  tlicy  burned  and  tore  them  without  ceremony,  and 
seme  amused  themselves  with  making  them  into  papillotes  for  the 
hair.  The  generds  too!:  possession  of  the  other,  and  converted 
them  to  tlie  purposes  of  the  wcr,  by  inscribing  on  them  *■'  Good — in 
the  name  of  the  King,"  with  the  signature  of  the  members  of  the 
Superior  Council. 

f  This  ntv.rative  redounds  in  general  So  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
revolutionists,  that  it  becomes  a  piece  of  indispensable  justice  not 
to  omit  even  in  so  short  an  analysis  as  this,  the  following  anecdotes 
ofQuetineau,  the  general  who  Lad  capitulated  at  Thouars.  On 
that  occasion,  Lescure  had  represented  to  him,  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  never  pardon  the  capitulation  however  Indispensable, 
and  urged  him  to  remain  his  prisoner  on  parole,  as  a  measure  of 
security  against  their  vengeance.  Quetineau,  confident  In  his 
own  Innocence,  and  perhaps  unwdling  to  believe  so  iH  of  his 
masters,  refused  to  accept  an  offer,  which  would  give  his  conduct 
at  least  a  dubious  ap)jearance.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the 
republican  quarters.  Lescure,  as  he  predicted,  found  him  a  pri- 
soner at  Saumur,  preparatory  to  his  trial  for  the  capitulation ;  he 
again  urged  his  Ibrmer  advice  and  intrcaty,  but  Quetineau  was  still 
immoveable.  "  If  1  was  at  liberty,''  said  he,  *'  1  should  return  to 
surrender  myself  to  prison  ;  I  have  behaved  bravely,  and  I  wish  to 
be  tried.  If  I  fled  from  trial,  it  would  be  said  of  me  that  1  was  a 
traitor,  and  this  I  cannot  bear."  He  added,  "  Well,  Sir,  the  Aus- 
trians  are  masters  of  Flanders,  and  you  are  a  victorious  her  j  ;  the 
coLiUler-revoiutiOii  is  ou  foot,  and  Trance  will  be  dismembered  bj 
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routtter,  in  which  La  Rochejaquelein  particularly  distinguisheii 
himself,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  The  passage  of 
the  Loire  vvas  now  open  to  them,  the  town  itself  was  an  im- 
portant post,  and  they  found  in  it,  beside  powder  and  saltpetre, 
^0  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  nmsquets. 
In  five  days  they  had  made  11,000  prisoners;  and  as  it  would 
have  been  enibarrassing  to  have  detained  so  large  a  nuniber  in 
actual  confinement,  and  as  little  confidence  was  to  be  placed  on 
their  parole  not  to  serve  again,  the  expedient  was  hit  on,  at  once 
ingenious  and  humane,  of  shaving  their  heads_,  and  setting  them 
at  liberty. 

Lescure  had  been  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Saumur,  yet  he 
remained  on  horseback  seven  hours  after  receiving  the  wound, 
and  the  pain  and  fatigue  having  produced  considerable  fever  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  army  for  a  time.  As  he  left  the 
principal  officers,  whom  he  had  assembled  at  his  quarters,  he 
urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  electing  a  general  in  chief,  to 
give  a  unity  and  consistence  to  their  movements,  and  he  pro- 
posed Catlielineau  for  the  high  post.  No  choice  could  have 
been  more  judicious,  the  man  was  well  fitted  for  the  office, 
and  a  mere  peasant  was  the  proper  leader,  where  the  army  wag 
but  a  voluntary  assemblage  of  peasants.  Cathelineau  was  una- 
nimously elected. 

During  these  operations,  the  Marchioness  with  her  mother 
had  been  resident  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Boulaye,  not  far  from 
Chatillon  ;  this  seat  might  be  said  to  be  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  army ;  the  officers  came  thither  in  the  intervals 
of  their  expeditions,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Superior 
Council  were  aKvays  established  there.  To  this  place  Lescure 
was  to  retire.  It  happened,  that  at  this  moment  the  Mar- 
chioness had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Clisson  to  meet  her  child, 
whom  she  had  sent  for  from  her  place  of  concealment  in  that 


foreigners."  Lescure  replied,  "  that  the  royalists  would  perish 
rather  than  endure  such  a  national  calamity."  "  Eh  Monsieur,'* 
cried  Quetlneau,  "  c'est  alors  que  je  vieux  servir  avec  vous. 
J'aime  la  gloire  de  ma  patrie;  voila  comme  je  suis  patriote." 
He  went  to  Tours,  vvas  sent  to  Paris,  condemned,  and  executed; 
his  wife,  who  had  instigated  him  to  adhere  to  the  side  he  had 
chosen,  determined  not  to  survive  him  ;  she  cried,  Vive  le  Roi  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  entire  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of 
Quetineau,  and  heartily  as  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  French 
army  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  num- 
berless individuals  in  it,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  actuated 
Jby  the  same  generous,  though  mistaken  feelings. 

?  neigh- 
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neighbourhood ;  the  roads  were  impracticable  for  a  carriage, 
and  she  had  ventured  on  horseback  ;  but  so  timid  was  she^  that 
a  servant  held  the  bridle  of  her  horse  as  she  rode.  While  dinin»" 
at  an  inn  on  her  road,  a  letter  reached  her  from  Lescure,  in- 
forming her  of  his  wound,  and  begging  her  to  return  to  La 
Boulaye  ;  her  fright  and  impatience  to  be  with  him  for  ever 
cured  her  of  all  timidity  on  horseback  ;  she  says,  that  she  seized 
the  first  horse  she  saw  in  the  inn-yard  ;  and  without  staying  to 
have  the  stirrups  *  arranged,  galloped  home  in  defiance  of  bad 
roads,  and  without  fear  or  accident.  She  found  Lescure  fe- 
verish from  his  wound,  but  not  confined. 

Neither  was  he  wholly  inactive,  though  prevented  from  per- 
sonally taking  part  in  any  military  operations ;  he  employed  his 
comparative  leisure  in  opening  a  correspondence  between  the 
grand  army  (that  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking)  and 
the  General  de  Charette,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  in- 
surgents in  the  low  country,  near  the  sea  coast.  His  advances 
were  cordially  met,  and  a  united  attack  on  the  important  town 
of  Nantes  was  determined.  Saumur,  however,  was  too  advan- 
tageoi'S  a  post  to  be  wholly  evacuated  ;  with  some  difficulty 
by  the  temptation  of  La  Roclicjaqirelein  for  a  commander,  of 
a  pay  of  fifteen  sols  a  day,  and  a  promise  of  being  relieved 
every  eight  days,  a  body  sufficient  to  form  the  garrison  was  in- 
duced to  stay  within  its  walls ;  while  the  main  army  inarched 
down  the  Loire  towards  Nantes. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  measure ;  in  spite  of  all  Roche- 
jaquelein's  address  and  popularity,  his  garrison  day  by  day 
dwindled,  and  after  having  with  great  foresight  removed  his 
baggage  and  ammunition,  he  was  himself  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  town  at  the  approach  of  a  force  of  3,000  republicans.  The 
attack  on  Nantes  succeeded  no  better  ;  the  army  n)arched  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  nothing  could  prevent  from  de- 
sertion an  armed  peasantry,  who  were  enthusiastic  and  firm, 
only  in  defensive  warfare  within  their  own  province.  They 
were  content  to  maintain  their  own  independence,  and  could 
not  comprehend  why  iliey  should  leave  it  to  attack  the.  towns  of 

*  Our  readers  must  net  start  at  the  plural  stirrups;  in  this 
country  it  is  not  a  usage  absolutely  exploded  for  females  to  ride 
astride ;  village  girls  in  the  remoter  provinces  may  not  uncom- 
monly be  seen  riding  in  this  way,,  not  encumbering  their  horses  hov.'- 
ever  with  saddle  or  stirrups;  the  "seat"  too  of  a  farmer's  wife  going 
to  market  between  her  panniers  is  much  of  the  same  kind.  But  in 
France,  the  custom  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  orders  ; 
we  ourselves  remember  in  the  Lyonnois,  near  Roan,  to  have  met  a 
young  lady  riding  in  this  way  on  the  great  road  from  Paris. 
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any  other.  In  such  an  army,  opinion  was  every  thing,  and 
opinion  was  against  an  expedition  like  the  present,  which  waiitft'. 
loo  the  inspiring  presence  of  Lescure  and  llochejaquelein.  De- 
sertions in  consequence  were  so  nusnerous,  that  Cathelineau 
reached  Nantts  w  ith  scarcely  8,000  men.  The  troops  under  De 
Charetle  and  Lyrot  weie  numerous  and  zciilous ;  but  their  at- 
tack was  subotdinate  to  that  by  Caliiehneau,  as  they  were  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  town 
lies  on  the  riirht.  The  assaults  were  intended  to  be  made  on 
both  sides  simultaneously,  but  the  desperate  and  protracted  re- 
sistance made  at  an  outpost  by  a  republican  detachment  on  the 
side  of  Cathelin.'.au  deranged  this  part  of  the  plan ;  yet  Nantes 
might  have  fallen,  if  a  free  passage  had  been  left  for  the  repub- 
licans when  thev  begun  to  yield  to  the  ardour  of  tiie  attack  ; 
this  had  always  been  an  axioHj  in  Vendean  waifare,  never  to 
impede  a  flying  ei^my.  It  was  forgotten  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, as  if  some  fatality  attended  every  part  of  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition ;  despair  reanimated  the  courage  of  tiie  garri- 
son; the  assailants  slackened  their  attempts,  and  when  Cathe- 
lineau received  a  mortal  wound,  all  hope  became  extinguished  ; 
a  faint  firing  was  continued  through  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
the  army  did  not  retreat,  but  literally,  in  spite  of  all  efi'orls  and 
remonstrances,  dissolved  itself;  the  Loire  was  recrossed,  and 
the  right  bank  entirely  abandojied. 

The  situation  of  the  Vendeans  was  now  suffiviently  alarming  ; 
Westermann,  at  the  head  of  a  republican  auny,  entered  the 
country  by  the  south-east,  surprised  Parthenaj,  and  advanced 
rapidly  to  Amaillou,  while  Lescure  a.nd  Rocliejaquelein,  with 
the  few  troops  whom  they  had  been  able  to  collect,  retired  to 
Chatillon,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  stand  tiiere.  Ihe 
Marchioness  was  sent  through  the  uei»bbouring  viilaoes  to  ex- 
hort  the  peasantry  to  arm,  a  circumstance  related  by  her  with 
modest  bieviiy;  indeed  it  is  only  by  casual  hints,  and  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  devotion  which  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cited towards  her,  that  we  learn  the  important  and  Ciiergetic 
part,  which  she  sitstained  in  the  ^oniebt.  One  beautifid  ieaiure 
in  her  character  is  its  perfectly  preserved  feminineness  ;  in  the 
midst  of  blood  and  slaughter,  and  worked  up  at  times  by  stron-y 
and  imperious  duties  to  .sust-iin  heroic  and  conimandins  »nri^. 
she  IS  yet  always  a  s>oni.:n,  soft,  deiicaie,  retiring,  and  at- 
tractive. 

Whatever  were  herexeitions  on  the  present  occasion,  Wea- 
termann  left  Lescure  no  tiuiw  to  profit  by  them.  Fiom  Amaillou 
he  bu;nt  the  defenceless  (.Chateau  de  Ciisson,  which  he  describ(-s 
in  a  letter  to  the  Conveji^tion  as  the  ahnost  inaccessible  lasr  oi" 
the  '^  monster  \oinited  out  by  heU"   agaiust  his  coanirv ;    and 
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llifii  advaixed  cp'  u  Chatillon,  tracing;  liis  way  by  fire  and 
slauoliter.  It  was  uecest^ary  still  to  fall  back  ;  the  ill  success 
at  JS antes,  and  the  devastation  of  the  ii.vadin-;  army,  had  thrown 
a  damp  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  ;  the  first  stand  made 
wa.'3  at  CiioUet. 

Here  for  a  moment  the  success  of  the  republicans  was  ar- 
rested ;  the  cruelty  that  had  at  first  overpowered  with  alarm, 
began  to  produce  its  more  natural  effect  of  indigriation,  and  ve- 
hement thirst  of  revenge.  The  ranks  were  rapidly  filled  at 
Chollet ;  while  Westerrnasin  lost  a  short  but  important  space  of 
time  in  the  destruction  of  ilochejaquelein's  Chateau  de  la  Dar- 
belliere  ;  his  enemirs  advanced  with  fury  on  him,  his  army  was 
utterly  defeated  with  murderous  slaughter  before  Chatillon,  all 
his  baggage  and  amm.unition,  with  4,000  prisoners  taken,  and 
he  himself  narrowly  escaped  at  vhe  head  of  SCO  horse.  Another 
republican  force,  which  a  few  days  after  entered  the  country 
by  the  north  from  Angers,  was  in  like  manner  completely 
routed,  and  La  Vendee  was  once  more  delivered. 

In  this  interval  (a  very  short  one)  the  constitution  of  the  army 
^vas  somewhat  new  modelled,  d'Elbee  was  elected  general  in 
the  room  of  the  brave  Cathelineau  ;  de  Bonchamp,  Lescure,, 
Donnissan,  and  de  Roysand,  generals  of  division,  and  each  of 
these  had  a  second  ;  Rochejaquelein  filled  tliat  post  in  Lescure's 
division.  The  council  of  war  for  the  future  was  to  be  formed  of 
these  nine  persons,  instead  of  admitting,  as  before,  all  the  dis- 
tinguished officers.  The  choice  of  the  new  general  gave  httle 
satisfaction,  and  was  attributed  to  finesse  and  intrigue  ;  for  this 
reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  it  must  be  considered  to  have 
begir  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  cause.  He  was  soon  called 
upon  to  display  his  talents  for  command  ;  La  Vendee  was  at- 
tacked on  every  side,  and  with  various  success  ;  but  upon  the 
vhole,  the  insurgents  still  maintained  an  equal  conflict  with 
their  determined  and  indefatigable  enemies. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  war,  that  M.  Tinteniac  arrived 
with  dispatches  from  England,  and  offers  of  assistance.  The 
letters  of  Mr.  Dundas  displayed  an  ignorance  both  of  the  state 
ofaflairs,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  which  seems  to 
have  nettled  the  Marchioness.  Such  a  feehng  may  well  be  par- 
doned in  her,  yet  in  spite  of  her  doubts,  nothing  seems  more 
incontestable,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  British  ^linistry,  and 
their  desire  to  serve  the  insurgent  cause,  were  both  unfeigned,, 
and  equally  so  *. 

llie. 

*  We  have  very  few  materials  before  us  for  entering  into  a  dis- 
•Luisition  on  this  subject  J»t  present,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  say 
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The  first  effort  of  M.  d'Elbee  was  a  very  disastrous  and  fatal 
attack  on   the   to'.vn   of  Lngon,  in  which   Lescure  appears   to 
have  attempted  a  plan  of  movements  too  difficult  for  the  imperfect 
state  of  disciphne  in  which  the  troops  still  were ;  and  the  ground 
was  a  plain  on  which  the  light  artillery  of  the  enemy  could  act 
I  with  advantage,  and  where  it  produced  dreadful  carnage.     Th» 
Blues  once   more  advanced  to  Chantonnay,   but  in  a  few  days 
were  driven  from   it  again  with   great  loss.     Amidst  all  this  ap- 
parent balance  of  fortune,  the  cause  of  La  Vendee  was,   how- 
ever, most  assuredly  cu  the  wane  ;  240,000  men  surrounded  it 
on  every  side,  and  the  Convention  had  determined  in  the  spirit, 
if  not  in  the  words,  of  Buonaparte  on  a  future  occasion  *  to  be 
masters  of   La  Vendee,  if  not  of  the  Vendeans.     llie  troops 
marclied  torch  in  hand  ;  every  success  was   but  the   prelude  to 
a  massacrfe ;  women,  children,  old  and  young,  the  peasant  and 
the  prisoner,  were  all  slaughtered  ;  and  tlie  remorseless  ministers 
of  a  remorseless  government  too  faithfully  executed  the  decree, 
that  La  Vendee  should  become  a  desert,  without  men,   without 
houses,  without  even  trees. 

This  barbarity  on  the  one  hand  was  met  with  no  very  scru- 
pulous vengeance  on  the  other  ;  it  was  met  too  with  a  deter- 
mination and  bravery  sublime  and  desperate.  The  Bines  won 
no  inch  of  ground  without  a  contest,  or  without  loss  ;  the  vic- 
to)y  of  to-day  was  paralysed  by  the  repulse  of  to-morrow  ;  and 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  that  severity  which  territied  some 
into  apparent  submission,  did  but  make  so  many  secret  enemies, 
ready  at  every  opportunity  to  harass  or  retard  the  supplies,  or 
the  movements  of  the  army ;  and  when  the  Blues  had  made  a 
desert  around  them,  they  must  sometimes  wauled  rations  and 
quarters.  We  pass  over  this  period  of  desperate  struggle,  which 
we  have  no  room  to  detail,  to  an  event,  which  was  hardly  more 
afflicting  to  the  Marchioness  than  unfortunate  to  the  army  ;  the 
wound  which  for  ever  deprived   it  of  the  personal  services  of 


ivhy  no  assistance  was  rendered  when  it  might  have  been  so  useful, 
n  the  shape  either  of  money  or  arms ;  but  if  all  politics  are  not  a 
nere  juggle,  where  nothing  is  that  seems  to  be,  the  insurrection  in 
La  Vendee  accorded  too  well  with  the  plans  and  dearest  objects 
)f  Mr.  Pitt,  for  him  to  have  been  a  languid  well  wisher  to  the 
;ause. 

*  It  is  said  that  Buonaparte,  in  reply  to  an  officer  or  minister, 
i'ho  dwelt  upon  the  unconquerable  resistance  oi  the  Spaniards, 
s  a  motive  for  giving  up  his  attempt,  and  withdrawing  the  French 
roops,  uttered  words  to  this  horrible  effect : — I  may  not  make 
iiyself  master  of  the  Spaniards,  but  I  shall  be  master  of  Spain  at 
?ast, 
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Lescure.  He  was  conducting  his  men  to  a  rendezvou?j  prepa?- 
ralory  to  a  general  action,  when  he  tell  unexpectedly  on  a  repub- 
lican post ;  in  cheering  his  men  to  the  attack,  a  ball  struck  him 
ntar  the  left  eyebrow  and  passed  out  behind  the  ear  ;  he  fell 
liieKss.  'llie  troops,  vhu  were  on  tlie  chariie,  passed  rapidly 
b^  him,  and  the  Ijlues  i-.t  first  yielded;  but  the  news  of  his 
death,  for  he  was  inragii  cd  ut  first  to  be  dead,  spread  panic 
and  disorder  anient;;  them  ;  the  reserve  of  the  enemy  caine  up 
and  charged,  and  tiie  Vemieans  fled.  Boutenips,  however,  the 
fiiithful  servant  of  Lescure,  carried  him  off  on  horseback,  bleed- 
ing profusely,  to  Beaupreau,  while  the  routed  troops  fled  to 
Chollet.  By  this  separation,  the  repoit  of  his  death  conlituied 
to  be  believed  in  the  army. 

Victorine  i^as  at 'j'rementir.e,  a  village  wliich  lay  not  far  «uit 
of  the  road,  between  Chollet  and  Beaupreau ;  she   was  told   of 
the  defeat,  aiid  advised  to  retire  to  the  latter  place,  but  no  one 
dared  to  tell  htr  of  the  death  of  her  husband.     Full  of  a  wo- 
man's and  a  mother's  fears,  she  mounted  her  horse,  with   her 
child  in  her  arms ;  but  in  the  cross  roads  her   party  lost  their 
way,  and  at  night,  instead  of  reaching   Beaupreau,  she  found 
herself  within   iwo  leagues  of  the  Loire,  at  ihe  village  of  Bozze. 
Ihe  place  was  full  of  soldiers  on  their  route  to  join  the  army, 
and  overpowered   with  fatigue   and  agitation,  she  threw  herself 
on  a  bed  in  a  room  full  of  them.     At  three  in  the  morning,  she 
was  awakened  by  a  distant  cannonading  ;  the   soldiers  were  all 
going  to  grand  mass,  which  the  Cur^  celebrated  at  that  hour  in 
the  church,  that  no  one  might  be  delayed  from  his  post  of  duty 
?md  danger  in  the  morning.     Victorine  repaired  to  the  church ; 
it  was  full ;  and  the  Cure,  a  venerable  old   man,   was  exhorting 
the  soldiers  in  simple  language,  and  with  an  earnest  impressive 
manner,  to  fight  bravely  for  their  God,  their  king,  their  wives, 
and  their  children.     From  time   to  time,  during  his  discourse, 
was  heiird  the  booming  thunder  of  the  cannonade;   the  solemn 
noise,  the  gloomy  and  imperfect  lighting  of  the  church,  the  ge- 
neral uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of  the  morrow,  and  each  indi- 
vidual's particular  sorrow  and  particular  anxiety,  must  have  ren- 
dered this  a  most  solemn  and  overpowering  scene. 

When  the  priest  ended,  Victorine  desired  to  confess,  and  the 
priest,  who  had  been  informed  of  Lescure'a  death,  and  her 
ignorance  of  it,  wiis  desired  lo  break  it  to  her.  The  good  old 
man  seemg  to  have  dreaded  the  bitter  task.  He  spoke  to  her 
of  Lescure's  uoble  character,  his  courage,  and  his  piety  ;  he 
said,  that  the  blessing  of  such  a  husband  imposed  on  her  com- 
mensurate duties ;  that  the  wife  of  Lescure  must  expect  great 
trials  from  the  hand  of  a  good  God  ;  that  she  should  resign 
ticrseli  to  his  will^  aud  think  onljf  of  Heaven,  aud  the  recoui- 
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|vense  which  awaited  her  there.  The  okl  man  kindled  as  he 
jsroceeded,  but  poor  Victorine  was  o\.er\vliehiied,  and  not 
tranquilhzed.  She  looked  at  him,  scarcely  knowing  what  to 
infer  from  his  discourse,  while  the  discharges  of  cannon  became 
more  frequent,  and  seemed  to  grow  nearer  to  them.  The  con- 
fession was  interrupted  ;  she  was  placed  on  her  horse  and  the 
flight  continued,  but  without  knowing  where  to  direct  it.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  league  from  Bozze,  one  of  her  compa- 
nions learned  that  Lescure  was  still  alive,  and  had  been  carried 
to  Chaudron  ;  the  truth  was  communicated  to  her,  and  as  they 
were  near  the  place,  she  was  soon  by  his  bed-side. 

What  a  meeting  was  that  for  two  such  hearts,  so  closely 
united.  She  found  him  scarcely  able  to  speak,  his  head  shat- 
tered and  bruised,  and  his  whole  visage  enormously  s^vollen. 
And  in  this  helpless  state  was  he,  when  a  last  attempt  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  had  wholly  failed  ;  the  army  wa» 
reduced  to  a  wreck,  and  Bonchamp  and  D'Elbee  had  been 
mortally  wounded.  The  village  was  filled  with  the  flying  and  the 
wounded  ;  it  was  necessary  immediately  to  carry  ou  Lescure  to 
St.  Florent,  the  last  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  where,  as 
fast  as  they  could  collect,  all  the  relics  of  the  army  assembled. 
They  left  Chaudron  at  night.  Lescure,  in  horrible  suffering,  was 
placed  on  a  bed,  and  protected  as  well  as  possible  fri>m  the  cold ; 
his  wife,  in  the  third  month  of  her  pregnancy,  rode  by  the  side 
of  him.     They  reached  St.  Florent  early  the  following  day. 

History  does  not  contain,  mu\  imagination  can  hardly  conceive 
a  scene  more  heart-rending  than  that  which  now  presented  itself. 
The  heights  on  which  St.  Florent  stands,  form  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  plain,  or  perhaps  rather  a  con- 
siderable area,  extending  to  the  Loire.  On  this  spot  of  ground, 
80,000  persons  were  assembled,  soldiers,  women,  children,  the 
aged,  the  inlirm,  the  sick,  and  the  woundi-d,  all  in  confusion. 
Hying  to  the  river,  from  the  lire  and  the  sword  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Behind  them  they  saw,  literally  (this  is  no  dressed  up 
tale  of  rhetoric,)  the  smoke  arising  from  the  contlagration  of 
their  own  villages  ;  the  sound  of  weeping  and  groaning,  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children  were  around  them.  In  this 
throng  and  wilderness  of  confusion,  some  were  seeking  their  pa- 
rents and  relations,  others  were  hunting  for  wounded  friends,  and 
Others  of  the  feebler  sex,  looking  m  vam  for  their  detendjgrs.  No 
one  knew  what  reception  awaited  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  yet  all  pressed  to  the  passage,  as  if  the  river,  once  passed, 
all  fear  and  calamity  were  to  be  at  an  end.  About  twenty  crazy 
boats  were  employed  in  transporting  die  wretched  creatures  v»ho 
crowded  into  them,  while  oilier.'*  atteucpted  to  swini  the  sireani  on 
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horseback  :  on  the  opposite  bank  meantime  v>as  seen  another 
muitilude,  whose  din  and  clamour  came  hoarsely,  and  b}/  uncer- 
tain iits,  across  the  water  \  in  the  middie  of  the  «itream  hiy  a 
little  island,  covered  with  people.  ''  Many  among  us," says  the 
Marchioness,  "  compared  this  disorder,  this  despair,  this  terri- 
ble uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  this  vast  assemblage  of  objects, 
the  distracted  crowd,  the  pl.iin,  ai^d  ihe  river  which  lay  before 
them,  and  whiclj  all  were  to  pass,  to  the  ideas  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  form  of  the  awful  day  of  the  last  iudumeut." 

1  his  was  a  moment  of  agony  and  despair  for  the  wiser  among 
the  chitfs  of  La  Vendee;  they  saw  clearly  what  the  event  af- 
terwards demonstrated,  that  in  leaving  their  own  soil,  they  lost 
all  chance  of  ultimate  success ;  but  nothing  could  restrain  the 
spontaneous  and  impetuous  movement  of  the  peasantry;  we 
Bay  peasantry,  for  soldiers  they  were  no  longer ;  panic-stricken 
by  their  late  disasters^  and  surrounded  by  the  infectious  weakness 
of  their  parents,  their  wives,  and  children,  all  resolution  and 
discipline  were  entirely  at  an  end.  Rochejaquelein  was  like  a 
n'^adman;  he  wept  with  rage  while  he  recounted  to  Lesciire 
what  was  going  on,  and  they  both  declared  that  they  would  die 
on  the  spot  rather  than  leave  La  Vendee.  Cooler  resolves  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded,  and  Lescure  consented  to  be  carried  to  the 
other  side,  an  operation  of  difficulty,  and  in  which  he  suffered 
'dreadfully  from  tiic  cold,  and  the  movement  of  embarking  and 
disembarking  *.  He  was  carried  to  Varades,  a  town  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Loire;  before  they  reached  it,  how- 
ever, a  false  alarm  was  given  in  the  town,  and  they  were  olsliged, 
for  some  time,  to  take  refuge  in  a  wood.  This  was  in  the 
Tnidiile  of  October,  and  the  poor  sufferer  cried,  that  the  Blues 
would  do  him  a  service  in  putting  him  out  of  existence  ;  and 
that  their  bullets  would  hurt  him  less  than  the  cold  and  the 
xviud. 


*  We  mentioned  the  small  island  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
river ;  Donnissan,  who  attended  the  transportation  of  his  son-in- 
law,  in  order  to  save  him  the  pain  of  unnecessary  motion,  ordered 
the  boatmen  to  make  the  ciiCvit  of  the  island,  and  carry  them  over 
at  once  ;  he  refused  in  spite  of  menaces  and  intreaties  ;  Donnissan, 
becoming  angry,  drew  his  sword  to  compel  him;  "  Alas,  sir,"  said 
the  man,  "  I  am  a  poor  priest,  I  have  employed  myself  for  charity's 
sake,  in  transporting  the  Vendeans.  Eight  hours  have  I  been  so 
employed,  I  faint  with  fatigue,  and  I  am  unskilled  in  the  craft;  if 
1  were  to  attempt  to  pass  the  larger  arm  of  the  river,  I  should  but 
run  a  risque  of  drowning  you."  What  could  l)e  replied  to  such-an 
appeal  I 
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At  Ancenis,  Rochejaquelein,  agair.st  TrTs-<>wii_ivii1 .  but  at  ihe 
earnest  recommendation  of  Lescure,   was   elected  Geucra!  iu 
chief;  his  listlessness  in  council,  and  his  too  great  difTulence  of 
his  owii  opinion,  were  serious  objections  to  him  in  that  capacity, 
but  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  isndoubtedly  the  most 
proper  person  in  the  army  for  tlie  situation  ;  no  man  so  entirely 
possessed  vie  love  and  confidence  of  the  troops,  and  at  this  time 
that  aiorre  was  reason  enough  for  the  choice.    The  Marchioness 
brought  hinj  to  Lescure,  when  the  appointment  was  announced  ; 
he  threw  his  arms  around  Lescure'.*  neck;  and  wish  tears  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  tit  to  be  General,  that  he  knew  nothing 
but  how  to  fight,  that  he  was  niucli  too  young,  and  should  never 
know  how  to  silence  and  overrule  those  who  would  attempt  to 
thwart  his  plans.     He  earnestly  besought  Lescure  to  take  the 
command  (which  had  been  offered  to  him)  as  soon  as  he  sliould 
be  restored.     "  That  I  never  expect  to  be,"  Lescure  answered, 
"  but  if  1  should,  I  v.  ill  be  your  aid-de-camp  ;  and  I  will  help  you 
to  conquer  that  timidity,  which  hinders  you  from  acting  up  to 
the  full  force  of  your  character,  and  from  imposing  silence  ou 
the  turbulent  and  ambitious."     There  was  nothing  atifecled  in 
the  reluctance  of  Rochejaquelein,   while  there  is  a  beautiiui  and 
affectionate  reproach  in  the  answer  of  Lescure,  which  no  trans- 
lation can  justly  render. 

It  was  determined  by  the  council  to  march  upon  Rennes,  tha 
capita!  of  Brittany,  in  the  hope,  that  that  province  might  be  in- 
duced to  take  part  in  the  insurrection.  Lescure  had  recommended 
another  attack  upon  Nantes ;  this  plan  was  desirable  as  tending 
to  procure  for  the  army  a  more  speedy  re-entry  into  La  Vendee, 
but  the  memory  of  their  defeat  before  its  walls,  was  still  fresh  on 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  needed  no  additional  circum- 
stance ot  discouragement.  Before  the  army  quitted  Varades, 
an  asylum  was  offered  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
Lescure  and  the  females  of  his  family  ;  but  he  would  not;  hear 
of  quitting  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  the  Marchioness  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  leave  her  child  behind  her  under  this  friendly 
protection.  The  p'arty  therefore  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
line  of  march,  and  they  set  out  for  Ingrande  the  evening  before 
the  army  quitted  Varades.  No  carriag*^  was  to  be  procured,  and 
Lescure  was  placed  m  a  cart ;  its  movements  gave  him  such  ex- 
quisite pain,  that  from  time  to  time  he  uttered  dreadful  cries  of 
agony,  and  he  was  found  almost  lifeless  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. On  the  following  day  the  army  marched  upon  Cande  and 
Segre ;  a  kind  of  litter  was  made  lor  Lescure,  and  Victorine, 
^vand  her  maid  servant,  Agatha,  and  a  few  servants,  attended  him 
on  foot,  in  addition  to  fatigue  and  sore  feet  (and  these  are  evils 
which  might  break  the  spirits  of  a  woman  nursed  in  the  softest 
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lap  of  luxury  *,)  she  had  to  encounter  the  misery  of  her  present 
lot,  and  the  dreadful  prospect  oi'  the  future  ;  and  wiiat  might 
well  tear  her  heart  more  thiin  all  the  rest,  the  deep  and  frequent 
groans  of  her  suffering  husband.  She  admits  that  she  was  over- 
come, and  she  borrowed  the  horse  of  Foiet,  who  commanded 
the  escort  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  Lescure.  The 
biUciest  blow  of  all  perhaps  was,  that  Lescure  himself  so  calm, 
so  full  of  fortitude  and  unalterable  sweetness  in  his  nature,  be- 
came violent  and  impatient ;  and  Agatha,  who  was  adroit  in  all 
the  ofhces  of  a  nurse,  was  called  to  render  him  those  services, 
which  \  ictorine's  short-sigiitedness,  and  her  too  strong  emotions, 
rendered  her  less  able  to  please  him  in  performing.  For  this 
purpose,  as  soon  os  a  carriage  was  procured,  Agatha  was  placed 
in  it  with  liiui,  whilst  she  continued  to  ride  by  tlie  side  of  it. 
Weak  as  he  was,  and  at  tin^.es  almost  insensible,  yet  the  sound  of 
battle,  or  the  alarm  of  the  enemy  never  failed  to  animate  him  in  a 
surprising  manner,  and  beyond  his  strength,  of  which  the 
Marchioness  gives  a  striking  ins'ajice. 

*'  We  were  almost  alone  on  the  road,  and  I  on  horseback,  at 
some  distance  befoie  even  the  advanced  guard,  when  1  heard  an 
alarm,  and  a  cry  of  the  "^  Hussars !"  Out  of  my  senses  with 
fright,  my  fiist  movement  was  to  fly,  in  the  same  instant,  I  re- 
inembered  that  i  was  near  to  M.  Lescure.  Doubting  my  own 
com  age,  and  fearing  that  the  near  approach  of  the  hussars  would 
stiike  nie\\3th  mvoluntary  and  irresistible  terroi-,  f  crept  quickly 
into  the  carriage,  without  assigning  any  reason,  that  it  might  be- 
come liipossihle  for  me  not  to  die  bv.i  with  my  husband.  The  cries 
and  the  tumult  had  already  recalled  him  to  himself;  J  i'oiwd  him 
silting  up,  and  leaning  over  the  glass  of  the  door;  he  was  calling 
to  the  cavalry  escort,  and  insisted  upon  some  one  giving  him  a 
xnusquet.  He  wished  to  be  lifted  ont  of  the  carri;i2;e  and  sup- 
ported ;  none  of  my  representations  were  listened  to,  and  his 
v/eakness  alone  kept  him  in.     Several  horsemen  came  up  on  a 


*  In  our  brief  analysis,  v,e  can  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
many  merely  physical  sufferings,  which  this  poor  uonjan  had  to 
undergo  in  this  march.  IJiniger,  thirst,  iktigue,  v>ant  of  rest,  in- 
eufiicient  cloiiiing,  the  illness  attenclaut  on  these,  and  on  her  pecu- 
liar situation,  were  her  companions  from  day  to  day,  at  a  tioie  when 
she  needed  evtcy  supi)ort  towards  the  endurance  of  her  mental  suf- 
ferings.'  At  this  tir,;e,  her  mother,  father,  and  only  child,  were 
in  perpetual  da::!ger  of  theii-  lives  ;  the  ca.se  to  which  she  was  de- 
votcfi  was  ruined;  her  hnsoand  was  dviiisr  bv  inches,  and  in  m-eat 
pain  beKire  her  eyes  ;  and  fcir  herself,  sr^he  was  the  niuther  of  an 
L!n[)orn  child,  and  \\lio  couki  tell  in  what  a  feituatioii,  and  to  what 
8  let  il  n)i;iht  be  boiiu 
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gallop,  be  called  to  them  by  their  names,  and  encouraged  them 
to  fight ;  but  he  saw  no  officer,  for  all  of  them  had  gone  to  the 
advance  ;  at  lust  Foret  appeared ;  "  Are  you  there  ?"  he  said ; 
"  tlien  I  am  calm  ;  there  is  somebody  to  take  the  command." 
And  so  he  grew  calm  again." 

The  line  of  march  of  the  armv  was  a  singular  and  distressing 
sight.  An  advance  guard  of  some  strength  preceded,  with  a 
few  cannon ;  the  main  body  followed,  without  order,  and  chok- 
ing thf;  way.  There  in  one  mass  were  to  be  seen  the  arlilleiy; 
the  baggage,  females  carrying  their  infants,  old  men  supported 
by  their  children,  the  wounded  dragging  on  their  weary,  or  dis- 
abled limbs  with  difficulty,  and  the  soldiers  unbrigaded  and  with- 
out any  semblance  of  military  discipline.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
officers  laboured  to  remedy  or  prevent  this.  The  rear-guard 
followed,  and  were  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  Lescure. 
The  line  extended  almost  always  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  j  the 
flanks  were  unprotected,  and  the  only  "  eclaiieurs"  were  the 
wretched  stragglers,  who  spread  themselves  right  and  le.^t  in  the 
■villages  to  find  food. 

At  Laval,  La  Rochejaquelein  first  brought  his  men  to  action, 
and  routed,  without  nuich  resistance,  15,000  of  the  national 
guard;  and  profiling  by  this  circumstance,  he  determined  to 
halt  a  few  days  to  refresh  the  arniy,  and  restore  it  to  some  degree 
of  order  and  spirit.  It  was  hoped  too,  that  the  neighbouring 
districts  might  profit  by  the  rallying  point  thus  afforded,  and 
declare  themselves  for  the  royal  cause.  Lescure  mended  much 
by  this  quiet  and  rest,  ai;d  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  well  enough 
to  be  on  horseback  for  a  short  time  ;  but  on  the  thii  d  morning 
news  arrived  that  the  whole  disposeable  force  of  tiie  repubUcans 
was  on  the  road  to  attack  Laval;  it  amounted  to  30,000  men. 
To  this  circumstance  his  speedy  death  may  fairly  be  attributed  ,- 
he  was  desirous  at  first  to  mount  his  horse  and  go  to  the  field  ; 
but  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  so  unreasonable  a  wish, 
he  placed  himself  at  his  window,  and  by  his  voice,  while  he 
could  speak,  and  his  gestures  when  he  was  no  longer  audible, 
he  exhorted  the  soldiers  as  they  marched  out  to  kittle.  The 
fatigue  and  agitation  of  this  undid  ail  that  had  been  done  for 
him  by  the  quiet  of  the  preceding  days,  and  from  that  moment 
he  grew  hourly  worse  and  worse. 

We  pass  over  the  victor^'  of  Laval ;  it  was  decided  on  the  parj 
of  the  Vendeans  ;  they  recovered  for  a  moment,  as  it  seemed, 
all  their  former  alacrity  and  impetuous  courage,  and  La  Lloche- 
jaquelein  displayed  on  that  day,  all  those  requisites  of  a  general 
in  the  field,  for  which  his  best  friends  till  then  iiad  never  given 
him  credit.  Never  had  the  Vendeans  fought  in  such  perfect 
order  and  given  so   little  advantage   to  the   enemy.     One   isi 
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tenjpted  to  a  mournful  regret  tliat  he  did  not  preserve  the  same 
contklence  in  himself  wiien  the  battle  was  over  ;  he  saw  that  this 
was  the  moment  for  the  insurgents  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
re-enter  La  Vendee,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  to  take  too 
much  upon  himself  to  give  the  order  without  consuUujg  the 
council ;  jeiilousies,  cabals,  and  differences  intervened,  and  the 
precious  tnne  vr&s  lost  for  the  only  measure  which  couid  give  a 
hope  of  success  to  the  declining  cause  of  royahsai. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lescure's  state  became  more  and  more 
iiopeless  ;  the  fever  upon  him  grew  more  violent,  and  he  miglvt- 
be  said  to  be  delirious,  though  his  conversation  dv.eit,  as  might 
te  e.'ipected,  entirely  on  the  cause  which  he  had  most  at  heai't, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  either  rambling  or  irrutionaL 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  became  calm,  and  regained  his 
usual  sweetness  and  affectionate  i  i.:j.aje» .     One  morning,  Victo- 
rine,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  bad  lam  down  on  a  mattrass  by  his 
bed,  and  the  room  v.  aj  left  without  attendants,  under  the  idea 
that  he  was  asleep ;  he  called  to  hei-,  and  desired  her  to  open 
the  curtains,  she  did  so  ;  iie  asked  her  if  the  day  was  bright,  she 
answcretl  that  it  was  ;  "  Then,"  replied  be,  "  1  have  as  it  were 
2  veil  before  \n^  eyes,  I  no  longer  see  distinctly  ;  1  always  thought 
my  wound  mortal,  and  I  no  longer  doubt  it.     Dear,  dear  friend, 
1  am  about  to  leave  you ;  this  is  my  only  regret,  and  that  1  have 
Bot  been  able  to  replace  my  ki'.ng  upon  his  throne.     I  leave  you 
in  the  midst  of  .a  civil  war,  with  one  child,  and  pregnant  with 
another;  this  pains  me  ;  try  to  save  yourself,  disguise  yourself, 
and  contrive  a  passage  to  England."     He  looked  at  her  as  he 
spoke,  and  saw  her  choked  in  her  tears.     "  Yes,"  he  added, 
"  it  is  your  grief  alone  that  makes  me  regret  life  ;for  myself  I  die 
tranquil.    Certainly  1  have  shmed,  yet  1  have  done  nothing  which 
excites  reiDorse  in  me,  or  troubles  my  conscience.   I  have  always 
piously  served  my  God,  I  have  fought  for  hmi,  I  die  for  him  ; 
and  1  trust  in  his  mercy.     I  have  often  seen  death  near  at  hand, 
and  I  do  not  fear  it — I  go  to  heaven  in  humble  confidence.     My 
only  regret  is  for  you — I  had  hoped  to  have  made  you  happy — if 
ever  I  have  given  you  cause  of  complaint  forgive  me."     Whil® 
bespoke,  his  countenance  was  perfectly  calm,  but  his  eyes  filled 
will)  tears  when  he  talked  of  leaving  his  wife.     A  few  days  after, 
when  he  was  actually  dying,  the  near  approach  of  the  iilues  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  cany  him  on  towards  Fougeres.     The 
republicans  warred  not  with  the  living  alone ;  the  dying  and  the 
dead  were  objects  of  their  inhuman  cruelty  and  brutal  insult. 
'I'hus  the  last  nmnients  of  this  excellent  man  were  troubled  and 
hastened  by  enemies,  against  whom  he  had  always  fought  in  the 
milde.>tspint  of  gentleness  and  conciliation.  How  dreadfully  bar- 
barizing are  the  effects  of  civil  warfare  :  Victorine  confesses^  that 
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on  that  clay,  as  she  passed  the  bodies  of  several  repiiblicnns  on 
the  road,  a  secret  and  involuiiiary  rage,  that  ajuounted  aliiiost  to 
madness,  made  her  direct  her  horse  so  as  to  trample  on  them. 
Any  thing  was  pardonable  to  a  woman  who  forcibly  describes 
herself  on  that  day,  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  stupid  confusion, 
in  which  she  could  distinguish  clearly  not  even  her  sensations  of 
misery  ;  all  was  cloud  and  obscurity  in  her  mind. 

Under  pretence  of  making  room  for  the  surgeon,  she  had  not 
been  allowed  a  place  in  the  carriage  with  Lescure ;  iier  friends 
feared  to  let  her  witness  his  death.  As  she  rode  by  the  side  at 
one  period,  she  heard  an  indistinct  noise  within,  and  a  violent 
sobbing  ;  she  su!^pected,  and  with  truth,  tliat  he  had  died  at  that 
moment ;  Agatha  deceived  her,  and  she  was  easily  deceived,  for 
she  dared  not  enquire  tco  earnestly  of  a  fact  which  she  dicadcd 
go  much,  and  grief  had  reduced  her  to  a  mere  passive  niaclsine, 
obedient  (almost  without  choice  or  intention)  to  every  suggestion 
or  advice  that  was  given  to  her.  At  Fougeres,  the  dreadtid  news 
was  communicated  to  her,  and  she  sunk  for  a  moment  under  the 
blow  ;  all  her  sufferings  of  body  and  mmd,  weighed  upon  her  at 
once,  and  a  miscarriage  was  apprehended  ;  she  weathered  how- 
ever "  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  ;"  her  life  ceased  to  be  in 
danger  after  a  few  days,  and  there  remained  on  lier  only  a  slow 
and  continual  fever,  which  lasted  more  than  six  months,  and  re- 
duced her  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness. 

The  death  of  Lescure  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  army  of  La 
Vendee  ;  Rochejaquelein,  de  Bairge,  Dessessarts,  and  the  Che- 
valier Beauvilliers,  came  to  the  chamber  of  his  widow,  to  weep 
M^ith  her,  rather  than  to  console  her ;  but  this  was  the  best  con- 
solation which  could  be  offered  to  a  heart  like  Victorine's;  she 
solaced  and  sanctified  her  sorrows  in  the  praises  and  the  fume  of 
him,  whom  she  regretted  ;  in  the  mean  tmie,  to  ail  the  army  she 
became,  as  it  were,  a  sacred  deposit,  and  much  as  she  suffered  in 
common  with  every  one  else  in  the  succeeding  disasters  of  the 
Vendeans,  it  is  to  their  eternal  honour,  that  she  appears  never  ta 
have  had  to  complain  of  the  slightest  neglect,  or  want  of  the 
piost  respectful  attention. 

While  the  army  remained  at  Fougeres,  where  the  council  of 
war  was  again  re-tnodelled,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  army 
continued,  two  emigrant  Frenchmen  arrived  with  a  letter  from 
the.  King  of  England,  and  dispatches  from  Mr.  Dundas,  with 
fresh  offers  of  assistance  and  c«-operation.  The  same  distrust 
which  prevailed  on  the  former  occasion,  and  which  circumstances 
indeed  had  apparently  justified,  was  now  entertained  ;  but  in  the 
forlorn  state  of  the  army  this  was  wisely  suppressed,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  attack  the  town  of  Granville,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  port  at  which  the  troops  from  Jlinglaad  might  debark  ; 
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all  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  with  the  two  emigrants 
for  rendering  sure  this  desirable  ro-operation. 

In  consequence  the  army  advanced,  and  without  resistance  of 
any  importance,  to  Avranches;  from  this  place  the  serviceable 
part  alone  advanced,  still  amounting  to  nearly  30,000  men,  with 
no  other  preparations,  than  a  few  ladders,  for  the '  attack  of  a 
fortified  place.  It  would  be  hard  to  condemn  the  leaders  of  the 
army  for  any  measure,  when  we  know  so  little  of  their  motives, 
their  information,  or  their  means ;  but  it  was  quite  clear,  that 
bv  moving  to  the  attack  of  Granville  so  soon,  they  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  be  properly  prepared,  and  deprived  themselves  of 
the  co-eperation  which  they  looked  for  from  England.  The  as- 
sa\ilt  commenced  at  nine  at  night,  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the 
first  assailants  with  Forestier  at  their  head,  ii)at  the  suburbs 
were  carried,  and  the  first  lines  passed  by  escalade.  At  this 
moujent,  a  deserter  traitorously  exclaimed  that  tp.ev  were  be- 
trayed, with  the  Mords  so  ominous  and  appalling  to  French  ears, 
of  Sauve  qui  pent ;  the  assailants  staggered,  the  garrison  rallied, 
and  opened  v/ith  dreadful  effect,  their  heavy  guns  upon  them  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  suburbs  in  possession  of  the  Vendeans  were 
set  on  fire,  and  their  disorder  became  complete  and  irremediable. 
Yet  the  valour  of  the  officers,  which  on  no  occasion  ever  failed, 
maintained  the  conflict  with  desperate  resolution  all  the  follow- 
ing day  and  night,  in  the  vain,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  unreasonable 
"hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  succours.  Rochejaquelein 
then  consented  to  retreat,  and  the  army  relumed  to  Avranches, 
dispirited  and  out  of  humom. 

At  such  a  time;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  mad- 
ness to  think  of  marching  into  Normandy,  however  favourably 
the  people  of  that  province  might  have  been  disposed  to  the 
cause ;  yet  it  was  attempted,  and  the  indefatigable  General  set 
off  with  the  cavuhy,  to  secure  the  town  of  Ville  Dieu,  on  the 
road  lo  Caen.  A^  s^on  as  the  troops  were  informed  of  this  de- 
termination, they  broke  out  into  a  ferment  little  short  of  mutiny, 
demanding  v.ith  many  expressions  of  anger  against  their  generals, 
to  be  conducted  back  into  La  Vendee,  and  pledging  themselves  to 
become  masters  of  Ai!gers,(\\hichthey  knew  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  necessary  post  on  the  Loire,)  though  its  walls  should  be 
made  of  iron.  The  generals  yielded  to  the  force  which  they  could 
not  constrain,  and  the  retreat  commenced  to  Pontorson.  At  Dol, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  republicans.  This  was  expected,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  a  battle,  in  which  if  defeated,  the 
fate  of  the  Vendeans  would  probably  be  decided.  Dol  is  a 
town  formed  of  one  broud  street,  which  is  the  high  road  from 
Dman  to  the  east :  the  females,  the  wounded,  the  non-comba- 
t^iits  were  erdcKd  to  leave  their  houses,  and  range  then»selves 
■  >*•*  before 
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before  tbem  ;  the  baggage,  the  waggons,  and  the  reserve  artillery 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  tiie  ca- 
valry in  lines  on  each  side  between  these  and  the  houses ;  they 
were  too  badly  mounted  and  inconsiderable  in  number,  to  ap- 
pe.ir  in  mass  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  but  were  to 
wait  the  moment  when  the  Blues  should  bep:in  to  be  put  into 
confusion.  To  animate  the  soldiers,  the  drums  sounded  the 
charge  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  action  commenced  in 
the  dead  of  a  dark  night. 

A\  hat  a  moment  was  this  for  the  women,  for  the  wounded,  for 
all  ^^hose  blood  was  not  warmed,  or  recollection  drowned  by  the 
agitation  and  hurry  of  the  fight.  Amidst  the  shouts  of  the  com- 
batants, the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  lurid  light  of  the  grenades 
which  were  showered  on  the  town,  the  ihimder  of  musquetry  and 
artillery,  the  smell  and  smoke  of  the  powder,  what  anxious 
thoughts  were  passing  silently  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  waited 
in  the  street.  At  length  a  cry  was  heard  of  "  En  avant  la  ca- 
valerie  !  Vive  le  Roi !'  thousands  of  voices  in  a  moment  burst 
as  it  were  into  life  and  joy,  repeating  the  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ;" 
and  the  cavalry  gallopped  otif  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi" 
in  the  highest  exultation.  Yet  all  the  night  the  rolling  of  artil- 
lery was  heard,  slowly  and  but  slowly  lessening  in  the  distance; 
towards  the  morning,  however,  the  Blues  had  fallen  back  two 
leagues  ;  when  an  unfortunate  mist  arose,  and  some  horsemen 
whom  Rochejaquelein  had  sent  back  from  the  advance  for  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  fqr  the  artillery  were  taken  for  the  enemy's 
cavalry  ;  a  panic  spread,  and  the  troops  began  to  tly  in  dreadful 
disorder.  Nothinuf  could  be  more  horrible  than  this  reverse. 
The  wounded  and  the  helpless  were  trampled  in  the  streets, 
dreadful  shrieks' and  cries  were  heard  from  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  officers  reproached  and  beat  ihe  flying  soldiers,  while 
they  who  were  themselves  flying,  were  unreasonable  enough  to 
insult  and  ill-use  the  women  ^ho  did  the  same.  In  this  way 
Victorine  herself,  cloathed  as  a  peasant,  was  twice  stopped  and 
menaced  *.  At  length  she  penetrated  through  the  town  to  a 
little  bridge  on  the  road  to  Dinan,  where  she  found  Perault, 
though  wounded,  placing  cannon  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  using 
every  etfoil  to  rally  the  fugitives.  With  him  was  joined  Denaii 
Duchesne,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  de  Tal- 

*  We  can  give  no  adequate  effect  in  translation  to  the  short  and 
pathetic  simplicity  of  the  foUowhig  words  : — Un  cavalier  leva  son 
sabre  sur  moi,  en  me  disant,  Ah  poltronne  de  femme,  tu  ne  pas- 
seras  pas. — Monsieur,  je  suis  grosse,  et  mourante,  prenez  pitie  de 
moi. — Pauvre  malheureuse,  je  vous  plains,  repondit  il,  et  il  hie 
laissa  aller.  • 
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mont :  their  efforts  seemed  in  vain  ;  at  length  Duchesne  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  ''  Let  the  women  halt,  and  prevent  the  mSt 
from  flying."  She  placed  herself  mechanically  by  his  side,  and 
silently  and  stupidly  observed  his  efforts  for  three  quarters  of  an 
houi-. 

The  women  soon  caught  the  energy,  or  their  despair  resem- 
bled the  energy  of  the  officers:  they  stopped,  they  buffeted  the 
fugitives — they   opposed   their  passage.     The  priests  too    used 
thi'ir  more  po\^elfu!  ii.Huence :  during  a  moment's  pause,  while 
t1;ey  listened   to  the  diiitant  cannon,  the  Cure  of  St.  Mary  de 
Rhe,  a  man  with  Stentorian  powers  of  voice,  mounted  on  a 
snriall  eminence,  and  began  to  preach  to  the  soldiers  in  a  tone  of 
VLr,enient  enthusiasm,  that   amounted  almost  to  extravagance. 
He  lifted  up  his  large  crucifix,  and  offered  to  march  at  their  head; 
lie  Ltide  tho-e  who  would  follow  him  kneel  to  receive  absolution. 
"  Ti;ey  shall  go  to  paradise,  but  for  the  poltroons,  who  betray 
their  God,  and  abandon  their  families,  the  Blues  will  cut  their 
throats,  and  they  shall  go  to  hell."     More  than    two  thousand 
ftil  at  liis  feet,  and  received  absolution  ;  he  rushed  on  at  their 
head,  and  they  followed,  crying  '*  Vive  le  Roi !  nous  allons  en 
paradis."     The  tide  was  now  turned,  and  a  rallying  point  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  small  band,  with  which  the  Prince  de  'J  almont, 
aided  by  Rochejaqueiein,  and  a  few  officers,  had  maintained  his 
post  against  the  enemy.     Yet  tlie  combat  was  still   prolonged 
for  six  hours,  and  the  .Blues  seem  to  have  retreated  in  tolerable 
order :  the  exultation  of  the  Vendeans  was  boundless,  and  the 
Cure  of  St.  Mary  returned  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  his  crucifix 
isi  hand,  chaunting  with   the  same  energy  of  voice  the  Vexilla 
Regis,  while  every  one  knelt  as  he  passed. 

Thiii  was  a  glorious  victory,  but  the  cause  of  La  Vendee  was 
hopeless,  every  defeat  brought  them  nearer  to  destruction,  while 
victory  could  scarcely  be  said  to  delay,  and  certainly  could  not 
avert  It,  They  slill  continued  their  route  to  Angers;  every  town 
which  they  re-entered  presented  a  horrid  spectacle,  their  wound- 
ed, their  sick,  and  their  children,  whom  they  had  been  obliged  ta 
leave  behind  them  on  their  advance ;  those  with  whom  they  had 
quartered,  and  all  who  had  shown  them  favour  or  affection,  were 
found  massacred  by  tiie  republicans;  and  every  one  of  themselves 
continued  his  ov.n  march  with  the  moral  certainty  of  perishing  in 
tlie  field,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  or  the  executioner.  The 
attack  on  Angers  whijlly  failed;  the  army  had  lost  all  hope  and 
all  sj)irit ;  what  tluy  had  seen,  what  they  had  suffered,  and  what 
the^  expecfed,  had  unmanned  the  soldiers,  and  they  could  be 
bK-u;.ihi  by  no  intreaties  or  representations  that  the  road  to  La 
Vendee  lay  iluough  Angers,  to  attempt  a  general  assault.  Let 
no  one  be  st".  ere  upon  thtis^  unhappy  meu  :  we  have  recorded 
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many  instances  of  their  surprisiug  valour,  but  there  are  suflferings^ 
which  unman  the  bravest  heart,  and  there  is  a  despair,  which, 
while  it  makes  us  jcarless  it  is  true,  makes  us  also  too  careless 
of  any  result  to  labour  hard  for  any  object. 

We  will  not  any  longer  pursue  this  afflicting  detail ;  from  the 
walls  of  Angers  the  army  retreated  to  La  Fleche,  and  Le  Mans ; 
from  the  latter  place  it  crossed  the  country  to  Laval,  and  once 
more  descended  to  the  southward  to  Ancenis  and  Varades, 
Here  another  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  river,  and  Ruche- 
jaquelein,  De  Bauje,  Stofflet,  and  De  Langerie,  who  with  a  few 
men  had  crossed  to  seize  some  barges  for  the  transportahf  i  of 
the  army,  were  attacked  by  a  republican  party,  and  pursued  into 
La  Vendee.  Deprived  of  its  general,  the  army  still  wandered 
on  to  Savenay,  where  a  desperate  and  last  battle  was  fought. 
The  Vendeans  were  defeated,  and  from  that  day  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  army.  During  these  later  movements,  the  condition  o£ 
the  insurgents  is  forcibly  described  by  the  Marchioness. 

^^  Generals,  officers,  and  men,  all  were  disheartened.  We  sa\f 
clearly  that  one  day  or  another  we  were  all  to  be  exterminated, 
and  that  any  eiforts  we  could  make  were  bsit  the  convulsions  of 
a  dying  man.  Suffering  was  around  us  and  among  us.  Th^ 
sight  of  women,  of  children,  of  wounded  men,  unnerved  the 
strongest  hearts,  at  a  moment  when  it  behoved  us  to  have  main- 
tained extraordinary  firmness.  Misfortune  too  had  embittered 
all  spirits,  and  divided  all  the  chiefs."  *  •2^  *  <f  Every  one  wished 
foY  death,  but  as  every  one  considered  it  certain,  theie  was  a  dis- 
position rather  to  wait  for  it  with  patience,  than  to  fight  in  order 
to  delay  it." 

She  observes  too,  what  is  incontestable,  that  the  day  wlien 
they  quitted  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  with  a  whole  population 
as  it  were  of  women,  children,  and  aged  people,  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  a  province  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  witii- 
out  knowing  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  and  this  too  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  ihey  would 
end  in  this  deplorable  catastrophe. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  give  some  account  of  Rochejaqnelein, 
and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  widow  of  Lescrrre  ;  and  w  s 
shall  then  have  concluded  the  task  which  we  proposed  to  our- 
selves. The  former  may  be  done  in  a  few  words.  We  have 
mentioned  that  w  ilh  De  Bauge,  StofiBet,  and  De  Langerie,  htj 
had  crossed  the  Loire,  and  been  cut  off  from  his  army.  They 
escaped  immediate  pmsuit,  but  they  wandered  a  whole  day  iu 
La  Vendee  without  finding  an  inhabitant :  all  the  hovtses  were 
burned,  and  the  miserable  survivors  of  those  who  had  owned 
them  were  lurking  in  the  woods.  After  the  most  adventurous 
difficulties  and  dangers,  Rochejaqiielein  succeeded  in  raising  a 
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small  troop,  with  vvliicli  he  maintained  a  desultory,  but  ceaseless 
warfare  against  the  Blues  ;  he  was  at  first  successful,  aiul  success 
iucreai'ed  his  numbers  On  returning  from  a  skirmish,  whicl)  had 
terminated  to  his  advantage,  two  republican  grenadiers  fell  in  his 
way :  his  party  were  for  shooting  them  instantly,  but  he  refused 
permission,  and  advancing  to  parley,  ordered  them  to  surrender 
on  promise  of  quarter.  One  of  the  men  turning  round  fired  at 
him,  and  he  fell  dead  in  an  iristnnt :  the  life  of  the  marksman 
answered  for  the  act,  and  both  the  victim  and  the  murderer  were 
buried  in  haste  on  the  spot  on  which  they  fell,  to  avoid  the  notice 
of  a  column  which  was  advancing  against  the  party.  Thus  fell, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein  ;  even  at 
this  day  Csays  the  Marchioness)  when  the  peasants  recall  the 
ardour  and  brilliancy  of  his  courage,  his  modesty,  his  affability, 
and  that  union  in  his  character,  of  the  intrepid  warrior,  and  sim- 
ple amiable  man,  (de  bon  enfant);  they  speak  of  him  with  pride 
and  with  love,  "^rhere  is  not  a  Vendean,  whose  eye  does  not 
lighten  up,  and  countenance  become  aiiimated,  when  he  tells 
you  how  he  seived  under  M.Henri*.  We  have  no  power  to 
pronounce  upon  him  a  more  appropriate  or  a  nobler  epitaph. 

The  adventures  of  Madame  Lescure  might  well  demand  a 
longer  recital  than  we  shall  be  able  to  give  of  them,  for  our  limits 
oblige  us  to  dispatch  them  also  in  a  very  few  words.  It  was  just 
before  the  fatal  and  concluding  battle  of  Savenay,  that  she  had 
lain  down  to  rest  in  her  cbthes,  when  she  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned, and  placed  she  knew  not  why  on  her  horse.  Marigny 
was  by  her,  and  mindful  to  the  last  of  the  friendship  which  he 
had  vowed  to  her  husbiind,  he  led  her  horse  silently  to  a  place 
where  no  one  would   hear  him,  and  st<flly  said  to  her,  "  It  is 


*  Tlie  war  was  continued  in  an  irregular  manner  for  some  time 
after  Rochejaquelein's  death,  but  the  events  of  it  do  not  possess 
much  interest.  Stofflet  took  the  command  of  Rochejaquelein's 
party  ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  narrow  and  a  jealous  mind,  and  he  had 
so  little  decency  as  not  to  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the  death  of 
that  most  beloved  and  most  gallant  leader.  Charette  headed  a 
second,  and  Marigny  a  third  party  :  tlie  brilliant  successes  of  the 
latter  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  two  former  so  powerfully,  that 
for  some  alleged  misconduct,  they  tried  him  in  bis  absence  by  a 
court-martial;  and  when  he  put  himself  in  their  power,  m  full  con- 
fidence that  they  would  never  venture  to  execute  the  sentence, 
they  shot  him.  '  Nothing  can  efiace  this  blot  from  their  memory  ; 
Lis  troops  refused  to  serve  under  either  of  them  ;  and  without  leader 
or  plan,  they  contented  themselves  with  lurking  in  the  woods,  and 
shooting  at  the  republican  patroles   who  were  sent  to  huat  tliem 

out. 
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over  with  us,  we  are  lost ;  we  cannot  resist  the  attack  of  to-mor- 
row,, and  in  twelve  hours  the  army  will  be  exterminated.  I  hope 
to  die  defending  your  standard,  (a  standard  which  in  hopeful 
days  she  had  eujbroidered  for  the  army)  fly,  and  save  yourself 
to-night — farewell,  farewell."  He  left  her  rapidly,  as  if  he  did 
not  dare  to  trust  himself  with  her  answer ;  and  she  heard  him 
soon  in  another  tone  of  voice  attempting  to  cheer  the  soldiers. 
She  repaired  to  her  nujther,  and  found  her  with  her  father  and 
the  Abbe  Tagault.  Donnissan  rested  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and  for  some  time  could  not  speak  ;  at  length  he  made  them 
consent  to  fly,  and  solcRmly  committed  them  to  the  care  of 
Tagault.  "  For  me,"  said  lie,  "  my  duty  is  to  remain  with  the 
army  as  long  as  it  exists."  They  disguised  themselves  as  coun- 
try-women of  Biitlany,  and  silently  embraced  him  for  the  last 
tinie.  The  only  words  lie  uttered,  and  the  last  which  his  daugh- 
ter ever  heard  him  speak,  v«ere  addressed  to  her — "  Never  quit 
thy  unhappy  mother." 

The  parting  injunction  was  faithfully  obeyed  ;  but  obedience 
to  it  depended  more  on  the  mother  than  the  daughter,  for  the 
Marchioness  Donnissan  was  a  woman  of  greater  strength  of 
body,  and  more  presence  of  mind,  than  her  daughter  ;  and  dur- 
ing all  the  incredible  hardships,  the  imminent  dangers,  and  the 
narrow  escapes,  \\hich  they  ran  in  various  concealments,  and 
under  different  disguises,  for  more  than  a  year,  it  was  the  mother 
who  on  every  occasion  acted  and  thought  for  the  daughter,  who 
devised  and  executed  all  their  plans,  who  cherished,  sustained, 
and  nursed  her,  when  disease  and  misery  had  made  her  as  help- 
less and  weak  as  an  infant.  During  this  time  thev  were  whoUv 
in  the  power,  and  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  poor  peasants  ; 
to  conceal  them  was  a  capital  crime,  the  cottages  were  exposed 
to  continual  searches,  and  many  had  suffered  and  were  suffering 
daily  for  the  same  offence  ;  yet  the  fidelity  of  the  Bretons  was 
above  all  temptation,  and  their  hospitality  never  tired.  Some- 
times in  one  dress,  and  sometimes  in  another,  now  as  servants  in 
the  farm-house  ;  at  another  time  employed  to  keep  sheep,  they 
were  handed  froui  one  house  to  another,  and  from  one  village  to 
anothei',  as  a  sacred  deposit ;  they  never  met  with  repulse  or 
treachery.  One  anecdote  alone  will  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  what  their  sufferings  sometimes  were  ;  and  it  should  always 
be  remembered  from  what  a  nursery  and  in  what  habits  they  had 
been  educated.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  April,  that  news  arrived 
that  a  search  was  about  to  be  made  by  the  Blues  at  Bois  Divet, 
where  they  then  lay  concealed.  Their  host  conducted  them  to 
His  father-in-law  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Prinquiaux.  Vic- 
torine  was  then  very  near  her  time,  and  could  scarcely  walk. 
Oa  their  arrival,  they  learned  that  a  search  wss  there  to  be  made 
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also  the  same  niglit,  and  they  were  advised  to  go  to  the  house  of 
a  peasant  at  a  league's  distance.    Victoriue  could  not  accomplish 
this,  and  it  was  dt  termined  to  remain  for  the  night  m  one  of  the 
adjoining  fields.     They  lay  down  in  a  furrow  in  a  field  of  corn, 
nnd  though  it  rained  they  slept.     About  one  in  the  morning, 
the  Marchioness  Donnissan  was  awakened   by  the  tread  of  the 
patrole,  at  about  fifty  paces  from  them,  going  to  search  the  house. 
At  two  the  peasant  came  to  them,  and  brou:ihi  them  home :  the 
pains  of  labour  almost  immediately  fell  upon  Viclorine,  yet  thej 
feared  to  send  for  the  midwife,  who  was  garrulous,  and  might 
betray  them.     For  once    the  constancy  of  her  mother  failed ; 
she  ran  out  for  help,  and  fainted  ;  while  the  poor  sufferer,  left 
alone  with  two  girls,  vho  cried  beside  her,  but  were  unable  to 
render  her   any  assistance,  brought  into  the  world  two  female 
infants,  without  any  one  preparation  for  their  care  or  sustenance, 
without  any  support  for  herself.    'These  two  little  ones  were  to 
be  concealed  in  different  places  ;  it  was  some  time  before  nurses 
could  be  found  ;  the  eldest  child  had  been  placed  in  the  care  of 
a  peasant's  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancenis,   when  the 
army  last  quitted  that  place ;  so  that  she  was  now  the  mother  of 
three  children,  and  was  blessed  with  the  care  of  neither :  scarcely 
was  she  permitted  to  see  them,  and  all  of  them  died  during  the 
eoucenlment,  or  in)mediately  after. 

At  length  the  death  of  Robespierre  brought  some  relief  to  the 
suffering  Vendeans.     An   anuiesly  was  soon  after  proclaimed, 
and  though  the  widow  of  Lescuie  was  likely  to  find  more  diiK- 
culty  than  other  persons  in  procuring  admission  to  all  the  bene- 
fits of  it,  she  was  at  length  enabled  to  emerge  from  her  retreat, 
and  re-appear  in  the  world  \>iih  safely.     A  good  part  of  her  ma- 
ternal inheritance  was  unccaifiscated,  and  the  high  character  of- 
Xiescure  had  preserved  untouched,  even  by  his  enemies,  his  pgs 
sessions  in  La  Vendee.     By  the  death  of  all  her  children,  and 
the  failure  of  heirs  male,  ilie  law  had   made  her  his  sole  inhe- 
ritress.    Thus  she  was  restoied  to  competent  wealth.     In  I  80*2, 
at  the  intrealics  of  her  niolher,  she  married  Louis  Ivochejaque- 
lein,  the  brother  of  Henri :  this  could  not  be  said  to  be  an  im- 
proper nialch  for  ihe  widow  of  a  chief  of  La  Vendee.     Inheritor 
of  his  brolhtr's  spirit  and  feelings,  he  formed  part  in  all  the  de- 
signs which  \\ere  agitated  at  different  times  for  the  restoration 
of  tlie  Iionrl)ons  ;  he  was  among  the  i\rA  to  hail  the  Ducd'An- 
gouleme  at  Bonrdr.uix,  and  he  perished  in   the  Vendean  insur- 
rection of   1815.     Thus  ir)  the  cause  of  that  fauiily,  Victoriue 
Donnissan  has  sacrificed  her  father  and  aunt,  who  died  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner;   her  three  children,  who  perished  from 
circumstances  to  which  oiheruise  they  would  in  all   probabilitV 
But  have  bceii  exposed  :  and  her  two   husbands,  remaining  a 
■      •  second 
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second  time  a  widow  when  little  more  than  forty-two  years  of^ 
age.     The  families  of  Donnissan  and  Lescure  are  extinct ;  but,,, 
it  would  be  a  melancholy  reflection  for  human  nature,  if  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  should  fail  in  bestowing  on  that  of  Lh  Roche- 
jaquelein such  a  payment  of  honour,  or  personal  attention,  as^ 
may  best  suit  with  the  high  feeling  of  the  one,  or  the  royalty  of. 
the  other,  to  receive  and  to  impart.  ^  ^^ 

*We  have  protracted  our  article  to  a  great  length,  and  yet  w^ 
f^el,  that  we  have  given  but  a  hurried  aud  imperfect  account  of 
the  contents  of  this  most  interesting  book.     Our  task,  mdeed,,; 
was  more  difticult  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  where  there  was  so 
much  to  arrest  our  attention,  it  was  painful  to  omit,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  select,  and  to  compress  or  abbreviate,  was  to  do  away 
with  a  principal  charm  of  the  memoir.      Reflections  too  crowded 
upon  us,  but  we  have  seldom  permitted  them  to  mterrupt  the 
current  of  our  narrative  ;  neither  will  we  obtrude  them  now  upon 
our  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  lines.     Amidst  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  lamentable  rni morality  of 
motive  which  is  evident  in  it,  it  is  both  a  proud  and  consoling 
sight  for  humanity  and  for  France,  to   see  a  whole   provmce, 
M'?th  no  vain  ostentation  of  philosophy,  or  of  superior  knowledge, 
yet  in  truth  and  in  fact,  throw  down  at  the  altar  of  their  country 
all  iheir  prejudices  and  private  interests,  the  Lord  and  the  tenant, 
the  Noble  aud  the  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  one  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  then  enlisted  in  the  same  ranks,  exposed  to  the  same 
hardships  and  dangers,  with  no  inequalities  but  such  as  nature  aud 
education  had  made  among  them,  to  sacrifice  farms  and  posses- 
sions, friends,  parents,  children,  and  wives,  all  the  luxuries,  the 
comforts,  the  endearments  of  life,  and  life  itself,  in  defence  of  a 
hioh  and  pure  principle,     if  ever  there  were  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of''old  laws  and  observances,    of  the   throne,   and  of  the  altar, 
such  were  the  patriot  peasants  of  La  Vendee.      Lastly,   it  is  a 
pleasant  thought,  that  great  and  good  deeds,  sooner  or  later,  will 
receive  their  honour  due  even  in  this  world ;  it  is  fit  they  should, 
for  our  encouragement,  and  for  our  instruction.     For  many  years 
in  France  the  names  of  Cathelineau,  Leacure,   La  Rochejaque- 
lein,  and  Donnissan,  were  little  known,  or  known  only  as  chiefs 
of  brigands  or  banditti ;  in  Europe  they  were  utterly  unknown  ; 
and  secretly  cherished  as  they  were  in  Lu  Vendee,  the  justifica- 
tion  or  praise  of  them    were   dangerous  sounds  for  him    that 
uttered  them.     The  veil   that  covered  them  is  now  torn  away, 
'and  though  they  fought  for  a  higher  reward  even  than  fame,  a 
reward  of  which  no  ill  success  could  deprive  them,  yet  it  is  con- 
•^solincT  that  justice  is  at  last  rendered.     Whoever  estimates  human 
^Vi^erit  upon   right  grounds,  will  not  fail  to  place  m  the  highest 
"tank  men,  whom  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  aud  neither  levity  nor 
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pride,  induced  to  take  up  arms  ;  who  conducted  tlie  war  on  the 
same  high  principle,  regretting  its  necessity,  and  moderating,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  its  unnatural  rigours  ;  who,  starting  at  once 
from  low  stations,  or  from  peaceful  habits,  displayed  in  a  mo- 
ment proaipiitude  in  counsel,  vigour  in  act,  power  to  command, 
and  ability  to  conciliate ;  in  whom,  rinally,  no  successes  (and 
their's  were  at  times  most  brilliant)  ever  inspired  any  thoughts 
of  personal  ambition  ;  and  no  privations,  distresses,  or  disasters, 
bitter  as  their's  were,  the  bitterest  on  record,  ever  caused  the 
slightest  repentance  of  the  good  part  they  had  chosen.  Such 
undoubtedly  were  the  four  whom  we  have  named  above  ;  and 
France  will  do  them  no  more  than  justice,  when  she  writes  them 
down  in  the  same  register  with  her  brave  Du  Gueselin,  her 
spotless  Bayard,  and  her  unfortunate,  but  liononrablc  John. 


Art.  III.  Letters  written  on  Board  his  Majesti/s  Ship  the 
i'^orthumherlund,  and  at  Saint  Helena  ;  in  which  the  Conduct 
and  Conversations  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  his  Suite f 
during  the  Voyage,  and  the  First  Months  of  his  Remknce  in 
that  island,  are  faithfully  described  and  related.  By  Wil~ 
liani  Warden,  Surgeon  on  Board  the  Northumberland.  8vo. 
224  pp.     10s.  6d.     Ackermann.     18l6. 

That  a  certain  anxiety  should  prevail  in  the  British  nation,  Irt 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  conduct  and  conversations  of  Buo- 
naparte since  his  exile  to  St.  Helena,  is  a  circumstance  neither 
extraordinary  in  itself  nor  discreditable  to  the  national  character. 
That  there  should  be  found  those  among  us  whose  admiration 
accompanies  the  tyrant  even  to  his  prison,  and  whose  wishes 
would  waft  him  again  to  the  shores  of  France,  and  lay  Europe 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  is  indeed  a  stain  upon  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman.    There  are  but  few  among  us,  we  trust,  who  are  taint- 
ed with  this  unnatural  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Buonaparte,  and 
those  the  silliest  and  the  worst  of  oifr  kind.     It  might  have  been 
considered  as  remarkable,  that  the  advocates  of  the  er  Emperor, 
should  be  the  advocates  also  of  liberty  and  liberality,  of  freedom 
and  reform,  had  not  the  history  of  every  age,  especially  of  that  iu 
which  we  live,  shewn  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween licentiousness  and  tyranny.     They  who  are  gifted  with  too 
indignant  a  spirit  to  brook  the  restraint  of  just   and  equal  laws, 
are  iit  subjects  for  arbitrary  command;  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
how  much  readiness  they  will. submit  themselves  to  the  yoke. 
.\The  most  boisterous  rebels  against  legitimate  authority,  will 

never 
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aever  hesitate  to  crouch  with  abject  adulation  before  any  low  and 
vulgar  minion,  uhom  fortune,  ni  one  of  her  playful  moods,  shall 
be  pleased  to  set  up.  There  is  not  a  factious  or  a  foul-mouthed 
demagogue  in  England,  who  would  not  willingly  surrender  both 
himself  and  his  <  ouiitry  into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte ;  there  is  not 
a  rebel  in  Ireland,  high  or  low,  who  would  not  with  joy  be  march- 
ed off,  ticketed  and  guarded,  to  join  the  conscript  forces  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  worst  punishment  w  hich  we  could  desire 
to  be  inflicted  on  his  partizans  in  England,  would  be  to  march 
ihem  over  to  the  service  which  they  admire,  and  to  the  chains 
which  they  covet :  the  transfer  on  our  part  would  be  cheerfully 
accomplished. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  curiosity  qf  the 
public  should  follow  so  extraordinary  a  personage  even  in  his 
downfall ;  he  who  ht  Id  the  whole  Continent  in  subjection,  never 
tan  become  a  object  of  indifference  to  any  rank  or  order  of  men. 
The  historian  will  be  anxious  to  seize  an  anecdote  which  may  il- 
lustrate ihe  history  of  the  past,  the  politician  to  catch  a  hint  which 
may  throw  light  upon  his  plans  for  the  future  ;  the  philosopher 
will  be  curious  to  know  the  effect  of  reverses  upon  his  mind,  the 
physician  upon  his  body  ;  some  vvill  be  desirous  to  know  whether 
he  is  turned  religious,  others  whether  he  is  grown  fat.  Perhaps 
in  a  few  months  this  anxiety  may  begin  to  abate,  and  other  ob- 
jects demand  our  attention  ;  but,  however  he  may  cease  to  be 
a  mark  of  public  cmiosity,  we  trust  that  he  will  ever  continue  the 
object  of  public  vigilance. 

The  volume  before  us  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  all 
who  love  a  little  lounging  gossip  ;  it  is  written  with  much  appear- 
ance of  candour  and  truth,  and  with  very  little  affectation  or  pre- 
tence. JNIr.  Warden  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  recorder  of  all 
lie  heard,  great  and  small ;  and  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  Jemmy 
Boswell  to  the  great  political  monster  of  our  age.  It  was  natu- 
ral enough  that  he  should  feel  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his 
situation,  and  it  was  still  more  natural  that  he  should  have 
made  the  best  of  it  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  in  England. 
Publication  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  original  design  ;  he 
seems  to  have  been  pestered  and  persecuted  into  it  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  silly,  and  the  enquiries  of  the  curious.  The  narra- 
tive takes  the  form  of  a  journal ;  its  appearance  is  of  course 
rambling  and  disjointed,  but  we  confess  that  we  prefer  it 
on  that  very  account,  as  such  a  form  not  only  better  preserves 
the  air,  but  more  surely  maintains  the  uitegrity  of  truth.  A 
finished  narrative  may  be  justly  suspected  of  embellishment,  es- 
pecially where  the  opportunities  of  fiction  are  so  easy. 

The  Journal  begins  from  the  4th  of  August,  J  81 5,  when  Buo- 
naparte was  transferred  from  the  Bdkrophon  to  the  Northumber- 
land, 
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land.  It  nppears,  from  a  conversation  which  our  author  early 
had  with  General  Bcrtraud,  that  Buonaparte  and  his  suite  sus- 
tained a  tremendous  disappointment  on  being  refused  an  asylum 
\vithin  the  shores  of  England.  His  atten<ianls  on  this  melancholy 
voyage  besides  the  General,  were  Count  de  las  Casas,  who  had 
been  a  Captain  in  the  French  Navy,  G antral  Count  Montholon, 
and  General  Gourgond,  his  two  aides  decamp.  From  these 
Mr.  Warden,  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  collecred  many  cu- 
rious anecdotes  both  of  a  political  and  a  pri\ate  nature,  amonof 
which,  not  the  least  interesting,  is  the  real  account  of  Buona- 
parte's second  abdication,  the  circumstances  of  which  transaction 
appear  to  have  been  much  misunderstood.  The  whole  appears 
to  have  been  a  trick  of  the  celebrated  Fouc/ie,  Duke  of  Otranto ; 
uho,  on  the  return  of  his  master  to  Pans  after  the  defeat  of  Wa- 
terloo, shewed  him  a  letter  as  from  Pnn<e  Metternich,  the  Aus- 
trian Minister,  stating,  the  expulsion  (f  Napoleon  the  First,  to  be 
the  decided  object  of  the  Austrian  court,  leaving  it  at  the  same 
time  to  the  nation  to  choose  between  a  monarchy  under  Napoleon 
the  Second,  or  a  Republican  form  of  Government.  Buonaparte 
seized  the  first,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  Son;  which  step 
was  no  sooner  coniiruied  than  he  found  the  letter  to  have  been  a 
forgery,  to  precip'/ate  that  abdication,  which  otherwise  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  have  forced.  Fouche  continues  of  course 
to  be  the  object  of  execration  among  the  exiles  of  St.  Helena,  and 
to  be  detested  more  than  even  Talleyrand  hmiself.  With  respect 
to  the  other  gentleman,  it  appears  that  the  separation  between 
himself  and  his  master  actually  took  place,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, at  the  invasion  of  Spain.  It  was  denied,  however,  that 
this  invasion  was  the  cause,  Talleyrand  having  strongly  advised 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbon  family  from  the  throne  of  Spain  ; 
but  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel,  does  not  appear. 
Madame  Bertrand,  however,  asserted  that  Talleyrand  was  in  se- 
cret communication  with  Buonaparte,  when  he  was  lasi  at 
Paris  ;  and  that  he  would  have  joined  them  in  a  month.  Of 
this,  from  the  part  which  he  took  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  we 
should  entertain  the  strongest  doubts.  His  talents  were  certainly 
held  in  such  high  estimation  by  Buonaparte,  that  he  would  have 
been  anxious  at  any  risk  to  have  secwred  his  assistance,  and  in  all 
probability  he  would  at  last  have  succeeded. 

Our  author  was  informed  by  the  Count  de  las  Casas,  that  it 
vas  the  lixed  determination  of  Buonaf/arte,  on  quitting  Paris,  in- 
stantly to  embark  for  America,  and  to  establish  himself  on  the 
bank  of  one  ot  the  greatest  rivers,  where  he  expected  a  number  of 
his  frieiids  from  France  would  gather  round  him.  The  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  vessels  of  sufficient  size  at  Rochfort,  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  project,  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity 
jof  the  English. 
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■  Oiir  readers  must  remember  well  the  projected  liberation  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  Kin?^  of  Spain,  from  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
when  the  Marquis  VVelltsley  Avas  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department.  The  conduct  of  this  enterprize  Mas  en- 
trusted to  Sir  George  (then  Ciiptain)  Cockburn,  and  Baron 
Colai,  a  Pole.  From  his  fellow-voyagers,  Mr  Warden  learned 
the  cause  and  the  manner  of  its  unforiunate  conclusion. 

"  All  that  could  be  done  by  ihe  active,  patient,  and  unremitting 
vigilance  of  Captain  Cockburn,  to  whom  so  important  apart  of  this 
gecret  design  had  been  entrusted,  was  accomplished  ;  and  it  need 
not  be  added,  that  the  officers  u.;der  his  command,  shared  his  perse- 
vering spirit.  They,  in  due  Lime,  arrived  at  the  spot,  where  the 
Baron  was  to  enter  upon  the  part  assigned  him  in  the  bold  and 
dangerous  stratagem;  and,  as  an  essential  accompaniment  of  it, 
money  and  jewels  were  artfully  concealed  in  diiFerent  parts  of  hi> 
dress.  He  hoped  to  return  in  about  a  month,  and  all  the  necessary 
signals  were  arranged  in  order  to  secure  his  retreat  with  his  roj-al 
prize  to  the  ship.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  heard  of  the 
Baron  ;  and  the  Implacable,  after  a  long-continued,  tedious,  and 
ever-watchful  cruize,  returned  to  port. 

*'  The  enterprizing  Pole  now  became  the  subject  of  various  con- 
jectures. He  was  successively  considered  as  having  betrayed  his 
trust,  or  seized  as  a  spy,  and  put  to  death  ;  or  that  the  weak,  infa- 
tuated Prince,  for  whose  deliverance  the  enterprizing  Baron  had 
devoted  himself  to  so  much  danger,  had  betrayed  the  plot,  and  in- 
volved his  romantic  adherent  in  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 
discovery.  But  the  mystery  of  the  poor  Baron's  fate  was  now  to 
be  unfolded.  Ihe  necessary  witnesses  for  the  purpose  were  in 
Court :  Savary,  who  was  minister  of  the  Police  of  Paris,  at  the  time 
of  this  secret  expedition,  was  in  the  suite  of  Napoleon,  and  could 
have  no  objection  to  tell  all  that  he  knew  of  the  business,  while  his 
master  was  on  the  spot  to  confirm  or  correct  the  statement.  There 
was  no  difficulty,  therefore,  for  Sir  George  Cockburn,  in  his  present 
high  official  character  to  become  acquainted  with  the  finale  of  the 
bold  Baron's  adventures  ,  concerning  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
his  generous  nature  felt  something  more  than  curiosity. 

"  The  Baron,  it  seems,  hud  arrived  in  safety  at  the  point  to 
which  he  was  destined,  but  almighty  Love  appears  to  have  de- 

'  manded  his  first  attentions.  A  lady,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  at- 
tached in  Paris,  was  an  irresistible  object  of  attraction,  and  to  that 

J  city  he  bent  his  first  steps  :  but  he  had  not  been  two  hours  within 
its  walls  before  some  of  Savary 's  myrmidons  seized  the  unfortunate 
and  imprudent  Pole,  stripped  off  his  cloaths,  with  their  valuable 
concealments,  and  consigned  him  to  a  prison.  So  far  the  stratagem 
failed  of  success  :  but  Buonaparte  wished  to  know  whether  the  im- 

^  prisoned  monarch  was  privy  to  it. — A  proper  person  was  tlierefore 

'  selected  to  personate  the  Baron,  and  with  all  his  false  passports  and 
rich   cloaths,    introduced  himself  to  Ferdinand;   but  though  the 

g'.iard 
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guards  were  purposely  withdrawn,  to  give  all  possible  facility  for 
his  escape,  the  imprisoned  King  dared  not  encounter  the  danger  of 
the  attempt."     P.  70. 

The  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Warden  has  collected  during  the 
voyage  have  nothing  very  rcnjarkable  to  recommend  them, 
Buonaparte^  like  other  passengers,  was  soinLtimes  sick^  and 
sometimes  sulky  ;  he  eat  and  lie  drank  ;  he  played  at  whist,  and 
he  slept.  In  a  conversation  v.jiich  occurred  between  himself  and 
our  author,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  strong  prejudice  against  bleeding.  "  He  urged  the 
strong  necessity  of  sparing  the  vital  fluid."  This  opinion  is 
somethmg  facetious,  when  it  comes  from  a  man,  who,  in  the 
course  of  filteen  years,  has  shed,  upon  a  moderate  computation, 
more  blood  than  would  tioat  the  India  lleet.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  if,  politically,  as  well  as 
medically,  such  had  been  his  sentiments. 

Among  other  questions  of  Buonaparte,  there  is  one  into  the 
full  meaning  of  which,  Mr.  Warden  does  not  appear  very  fully  to 
enter.  This  qsiestion  was  put  once  to  the  Chaplain  in  the 
course  of  a  long  examination  which  he  underwent  respecting 
the  tenets  of  the  Established  Church.  ''  Are  there  many  Furi- 
tans  in  England  :"  And  again,  he  applied  this  question  still 
more  closely  to  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesiastic,  by  asking  him 
*'  Whether  he  was  a  Puritan  T' 

Buonaparte  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in 
England,  not  to  know  both  the  extent  and  the  organization  of 
the  Puritanical  population  of  this  country,  and  that,  though 
politically  quiet  at  present,  they  are  as  little  attached  to  the 
Constitution  as  they  are  to  the  Church  ;  as  the  event  of  a  few 
years,  perhaps  even  a  few  months  will,  in  our  view  of  things, 
too  fully  demonstrate.  Let  Buonaparte  become  but  a  Vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Helena  Bible  Society,  and  they  will  bo  his 
for  ever. 

After  their  arrival,  Mr.  Warden  appears  to  have  seen  much 
more  of  Buonaparte,  than  he  had  done  during  the  voyage. 
The  iiJf-Emperor  noticed  him  frequently,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
invite  him  to  dinner.  Mr.  Warden  first  communicated  to  hivn 
the  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  ^iley. 

*'  In  a  few  days  after,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  England  induced 
me  to  take  a  ride  to  the  valley ;  and,  on  my  return  in  the  eveningj 
I  was  informed,  that  Napoleon  desired  to  see  me  in  General  Gonr- 
gond's  apartment  as  soon  as  I  returned ;  and  there  I  found  him 
waiting  for  me.  On  my  entrance,  the  first  question  related  to  the 
progress  of  the  General's  disorder  :  when  he  suddenly  changed  the 
subject. — '  You  have  been  at  the  Town ;  and  is  the  ship  just  ar- 
riygd,  from   England — if  so,   I  suppose  she  brings  letters   and 

news-papers. 
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news-papers. — Certainly;  an^l  I  have  looked  over  a  file  of  iiie 
Cdurier. — Is  there  no  Morning  Chronicle? — I  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
The  other  papers  which  I  just  had  a  glimpse  of,  were  The  Times, 

and  a  Provincial  Paper. What  is  the  news  from  France  ?    I  did 

but  slightly  glance  over  the  French  news. -Br  that  as  it  may, 

you  remember,  I  suppose,  something  of  what  you  read ;  so  let  me 

hear  it. 1  saw  some  articles  respecting  you ;  but  the  principal 

part  of  the  French  news  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
related  to  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Marshal  Ney,' 

"  Napoleon  now  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  me,  but  without  the 
least  change  of  countenance:—'  What,'    said  he,   '  Marshal  Ney 

has  been  sentenced  to  be  shot.*-: 1  replied,  *  It  was  even  soi  he 

addressed  the  ministers  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  but  in  vain  :  he 
urged  in  his  defence,  the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  Convention:  he 
pleaded  on  his  trial  that  he  was  deceived  by  you :  that  the  procla- 
mation of  which  he  was  accused,  and  mad.-  a  part  of  the  charge* 
against  him,  was  written  by  Major  General  Bertrand  ;  and  that  he 

was  deceived  by  your  report  of  Austria  and   England.' Count 

Bertrand,  who  was  in  the  room,  quietly  observed,  that  Marshal 
Ney  had  a  right  to  save  himself  if  he  could;  and  if  fabricated 
stories  would  answer  his  purpose,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  em- 
ploying them.  But  he  added,  '<  respecting  the  proclamation,  it 
was  an  assertion  equally  false  and  ridiculous  :  Marshal  Ney  could 
write  himself,  and  wanted  not  my  assistance.' — Napoleon  made  no 
comments  on  the  account  which  had  been  given  him. — One  solitary 
expression,  indeed,  broke  from  him,  and  that  was,  '  Marshal  Nej 
was  a  brave  man.' '     P.  1 18. 

A  few  days  before  liis  departure,  Mr.  Warden  had  a  very 
long  conversalion  with  Buonaparte  upon  subjects,  the  most 
interesting  that  can  w  ell  be  conceived.  The  murder  of  Captaitt 
.Wright;  of  Pichegru;  and  of  the  Duke  d'Enghtin  ;  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  prisoners  at  El-Aiiish  ;  and  the  poisoning  of  his  sick 
at  Jatfa,  were  the  subjects  of  tlieir  discourse.  We  have  iio 
doubt,  from  some  hints,  that  Mr.  Warden  has  given  us  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative,  that  Buonaparte  knew  that  this  conver- 
sation would  be  repeated  in  England,  and  was  therefore  anxious 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  clearing  him.self  upon  these  charges, 
which  if  fully  made  out,  would  prove  him  a  monster,  not  only 
undeserving  of  pity,  but  even  of  life.  Respecting  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  Mr.  Warden  gives  us  the  following 
Btatement,  which  Buonaparte  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
an.xious  in  impressmg  upon  his  n)ind,  as,  if  true,  it  must  in  some 
measure  tend  to  palliate  theodiiun  of  so  diabolical  a  crime: 

«'  At  tills  eventful  period  of  ray  Life,  I  had  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing order  and  tranquillity  to  a  kingdom  torn  asunder  by  faction, 
and  deluged  in  blood.  That  nation  had  placed  me  at  their  head. 
I  came  not  as.  ydur  Cromwell  did,  or  your  Third  Kichard.  No  such 

thing. 
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thing. — I  found  a  crown  in  the  kennel ;  I  cleansed  it  from  its  filth, 
and  placed  it  on  my  head.     My  safety  now  became  necessary,  to 
preserve  that  tranquillity  so  recently  restored  ;  and,  hitherto,  so 
satisfactorily  preserved,  as  the  leading  characters  of  the  nation  well 
know.     At  the  same  time,  reports  were  every  night  brought  me'   (I 
think,  he  said,  by  General  Ryal,)  "  that  conspiracies  were  in  agita- 
tion ;  that  meetings  were  held  in  particular  houses  in  Paris,  and 
names  even  were  mentioned ;  at  the  same  time,  no  satisfactory 
proofs  could  be  obtained,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  ceaseless 
pursuit  of  the  Police  was  evaded.     General  Moreau,  indeed,   be- 
came suspected,  and  I  was  seriously  importuned  to  issue  an  order 
for  his  arrest ;  but  his  character  was  such,  his  name  stood  so  high, 
and  the  estimati(m  of  him  so  great  in  the  public  mind,   that,    as  it 
appeared,  to  me,  he  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose, 
by  becoming  a  conspirator  against  me :  I,  therefore,  could  not  but 
exonerate  him  from  such  a  suspicion. — I  accordingly  refused  an  or- 
der for  the  proposed  arrest,  by  the  following  intimation  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Police.    '  You  have  named  Pichegru,  Georges,  and  Moreau : 
convince  me  that  the  former  is  in  Paris,  and  I  will  immediately 
cause  the  latter  to  be  arrested*. — Another  and  a  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance led  to  the  developcment  of  the  plot.     One  night,  as  I 
lay  agitated  and  wakeful,  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  examined  the 
list  of  suspected  traitors  ;  and  chance,  which  rules  the  world,  occa- 
sioned my  stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  the  name  of  a  surgeon,   who 
had  lately  returned  from  an  English  prison.     This  man's  age,  edu- 
cation, and  experience  in  life,  induced  me  to  believe,  that  his  con- 
duct must  be  attributed  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  youthful 
fanatici^m  in  favour  of  a  Bourbon:  as  far  as  circumstances  qualified 
me  to  judge,  money  appeared  to  be  his  object. — I  accordingly  gave 
orders  for  this  man   to  be  arrested ;  when  a  summary  mock  trial 
was  instituted,  by  which  he  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  die,  and 
informed  he  had  but  six  hours  to  live.     This  stratagem  had  the  de- 
sired effect:  he  was  terrified  into  confession.     It  was  now  known 
that  Pichegru  had  a  brother,   a  monastic  Priest,   then  residing  in 
Paris.     I  ordered  a  party  of  Gens  d'Armes  to  visit  this  man,  and 
if  he  had  quitted  his  house,  I  conceived  there  would  be  good  ground 
for  suspicion.     The  old  Monk  was  secured,  and,  in  the  act  of  his 

arrest,  his  feai-s  betrayed  what  I  most  wanted  to  know *  Is  it,'  he 

exclaimed,  '  because  I  afforded  shelter  to  a  brother  that  I  am  thus 

treated.' The  object  of  the  plot  was  to  destroy  me;  and  the 

success  of  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  my  destruction.  It  ema- 
nated from  the  capital  of  your  country,  with  the  Count  d'Artois 
at  the  head  of  it.  To  the  West  he  sent  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  to 
East  the  Duke  D'Enghein.  To  France  your  vessels  conveyed  un- 
derlings of  the  plot,  and  Moreau  became  a  convert  to  the  cause. 
The  moment  was  big  with  evil :  I  felt  myself  on  a  tottering  emi- 
nence, and,  I  resolved  to  hurl  the  thunder  back  upon  the  Bourbons 
even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire.  IViy  minister  vehe- 
•^iaently  ur^ed  the  seizure  pf  the  Duke  though  in  a  neutral  territory. 

But 
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Butl  stHl  hesitated,  and  Prince  Benevento  brought  the  order  twice, 
and  urged  the  measure  with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  :  It  was 
not,  however,  till  I  was  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity,  that  I  sanc- 
tioned it  by  my  signature.  The  matter  could  be  easily  arranged 
between  me  and  the  Duke  of  Baden.  Why,  indeed,  should  I  suf- 
fer a  man  residing  on  the  very  confines  of  my  kingdom,  to  commit 
a  crime  which,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile,  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  Justice  herself  would  condemn  to  the  scaffold.  And  now 
answer  me; — Did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle  of  your  go- 
vernment, when  it  ordered  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which 
was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  country  ?  It  had  been 
urged  to  me  again  and  again,  as  a  sound  political  opinion,  that  the 
new  dynasty  could  not  be  secure,  while  the  Bourbons  remained. 
Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  this  principle  :  it  was  a  fixed,  un- 
changeable article  in  his  political  creed. — But  I  did  not  become  a 
ready  or  a  willing  convert.  I  examined  the  opinion  with  care  and 
with  caution  :  and  the  result  was  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  neces- 
sity.— The  Duke  D'Enghein  was  accessary  to  the  Confederacy ; 
and  although  the  resident  of  a  neutral  territory,  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  in  which  my  safety  and  the  public  tranquillity,  to  use  no 
stronger  expression,  were  involved,  justified  the  proceediRg.  I  ac- 
cordingly ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  tried :  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot. — The  sentence  was  immediately  execu- 
ted ;  and  the  same  fate  would  have  followed  had  it  been  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  For  I  again  declare  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  roll 
the  thunder  back  on  the  metropolis  of  England,  as  from  thence, 
with  the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  head,  did  the  assassins  assail 
ihe/  "     P.  U^. 

In  reading  this  statement,  we  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  case  of  the  culprit  only,  unconfronted  with  bis  accusers. 
We  know  not  of  the  exii^tence  of  this  plot  to  which  Buonaparte 
aHudes,  the  whole  may  have  been  a  fabrication  to  palliate  the 
nnuder.  We  are  certain  that  no  plot  did  exist  on  the  part  of 
PVrdinand  VII.  and  yet  he  was  to  be  dethroned;  and  the  same 
principle  which  would  teach  him  to  dethrone  an  uiiofFendiu"- 
sovereign,  would  teach  hiui  to  murder  an  innocent  prince. 
While  a  Bourbon  reigned,  or  a  Bourbon  lived,  Buonaparte  was 
not  secure ;  for  he  allows  that  if  he  could  have  seized  on  Louis 
XVIII.  at  that  time,  he  would  have  executed  him  also.  U  the 
conspiracy  really  existed,  why  were  not  ihe  proofs  of  it,  as  far 
as  respected  the  Dnke  d'Enghein,  publicly  brought  home  lo  hiin 
in  a  public  trial  ?  Ti»e  very  story  which  we  have  given,  shews 
lis  that  mock  trials  were  resorted  to  in  particular  instances,  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  flagrant.  Witli  all  due 
re:-pect  both  to  Mr.  Warden  and  to  Buonaparte,  we  think  the 
•defence  both  weak  in  ilself,  and  unsupported  by  that  evidence 
which  is  so  ehstnlial  to  cstaWiih  its   truth;  and  even  if  it  wefv 

aU 
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all  trdc^  tiie  deed  notild  not  be  the  less  atrocious:  tlie  circum- 
s.tances  under  which  Buonaparte  pretends  that  he  acted,  might 
indeed  have  justified,  as  in  an  extreme  case,  the  seizure  of  the 
Duke  on  a  neutnl  tenitopy,  but  could  never  have  palliated  his 
dark  and  mviiterious  death. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  poisoning  bis  own  troops,  he  makes 
owl  rather  a  better  story ;  he  allows,  however,  tl'.at  he  did  sug- 
gest to  his  physician  the  propriety  of  administering  opium  to 
i£ven  who  were  infected  with  the  plague,  and  could  not  other- 
wise have  lived  forty  eight  hours.  I'he  physician  however  re- 
monstrated against  such  a  proposition  ;  and  as  Buonaparte  states 
it,  tliey  died  in  the  usual  course  of  things. 

The  massacre  of  the  prisoners  he  allows;  but  be  thus  palliates 
its  atrocity  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  • 

*'  '  At  the  period  in  question  General  Desaix  was  lefl  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  and  Kleber  in  the  vicinity  of  Daraietta.     I  left  Cairo  and 
traversed  the  Arabian  Desart  in  order  to  unite  my  force  with  that 
of  the  latter  at  El  Arish.     The  tov/n  was  attacked  and  a  capitula- 
tion succeeded.     Many  of  the  prisoners  were  found,  on  exanainar 
tion,  to  be  natives  of  the  Mountains,  and  inhabitants  of  Mount-Ta- 
bor, but  chiefly  from  Nazareth.     They  were  immediately  released, 
on  their  engaging  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  children  and 
wives  :  at  the  same  time,  they  were  recommended  to  acquaint  their 
countrymen  the  Napolese,  that  the  French  were  no  longer  their  ene- 
mies, unless  they  were  found  in  arms  assisting  the  Pacha.    Wheu 
this  ceremony  was  concluded  the  army  proceeded  on  its  march  to- 
wards Jaffa.     Gaza  surrendered  on  the  route. — That  city,   on  the 
first  view  of  it,  bore  a  formidable  appearance,  and  the  garrison  was 
considerable.     It  was  summoned  to  surrender  :  when  the  officer, 
who  bore  my  flag  of  truce,  no  sooner  passed  the  city  wall,  than  his 
head  was  inhumanly  struck  oft',  instantly  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  in- 
sultingly exposed  to  the  view  of  the  French  army.      At  the  sight 
of  this  horrid  and  unexpected  object,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers 
knew  no  bounds  :  they  were  perfectly  infuriated ;  and  with  the  most 
eager  impatience,  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  storm.     I  did  not 
hesitate,   under  such  circumstances,   to  command  it.     The  attack 
was  dreadful ;  and  the  carnage  exceeded  any  action  I  had  then 
witnessed.     We  carried  the  place,  and  it  required  all  my  eiForts 
and  influence  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  enraged  soldiers.     At 
length,  I  succeeded,  and  night  closed  the  sanguinary  scene.     At 
the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,   a  report  was  brought  me,  that 
five  hundred  men,  chiefly  Napolese,  who  had  lately  formed  a  part 
of  the  garrison  of  El  Arish,  and  to  whom  I  had  a  few  days  before 
given  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should  return  to  their  homes, 
were  actually  found  and  recognized  amongst  the  prisoners.  On  this 
fact  being  indubitably  ascertained,  I  ordered  the  five  hundred  men 
to  be  drawn  out  and  instantly  shpt.'  "     P.  161. 

We 
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We  Cannot  say  that  his  denial  of  the  murder  of  Captain 
Wright,  or  of  Pichegru  has  wrought  any  convictifjn  upon  our 
minds.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  his  interests  could  not 
have  been  advanced  by  these  sanguinary  measures ;  but  we  must 
again  remember,  that  we  have  only  his  word  for  the  assertion, 
and  we  have  very  considerable  probabilities  against  it.  Besides, 
if  anyone  conceives  that  ill  the  balance  of  interest,  revenge  would 
not  have  prompted  ium  to  so  sanguinary  a  measme,  such  a  man 
will  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character  of  Buona- 
parte. It  will  be  readily  remembered  that  in  his  interview  with 
JLiOrd  Ebrington  at  Elba,  he  took  considerable  pains  to  produce 
an  impression  of  his  innocence  respecting  these  charges  on  the 
mind  of  that  nobleman  ;  he  now  selects  Mr.  Warden  as  the  de- 
pository of  his  defence,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  with  very  little 
success.  The  j)oisoning  of  his  own  troops  is  the  only  one  of 
ihese  dreadful  charges,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  cleared 
himself  with  any  shew  of  probability  in  his  favour ;  upon  ail 
the  rest  he  makes  a  very  laborious,  but  we  must  confess,  a  very 
lame  defence. 

Mr.  Warden,  in  the  course  of  the  long  conversation  which 
he  held  with  Buonaparte  upon  these  interesting  subjects,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  elicit  a  declaration  of  his  opinion  respect-*' 
ing  the  merits  of  his  great  conqueror  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
A  dead  pause  followed  the  interruption;  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments pause  Buonaparte,  without  even  noticing  his  question, 
though  couched  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  recurred  to  the 
former  topics.  So  much  for  the  magnanimity  of  this  idol  of 
revolutionary  worship.  Gourgond  however  is  tnore  communi- 
cative, and  fraukly  points  out  the  errors  committed  in  the  battle- 
of  Waterloo. 

*•  Napoleon,  it  seems,  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  movement 
made  from  Frasnes,  by  Count  Erelon,  (Drouefc)  on  the  16th.  For 
when  he  appeared  near  Ligny,  Napoleon  actually  deployed  a  column 
^f  French  to  oppose  him,  mistaking  his  force  at  the  time,  for  a  di- 
vision of  the  Prussian  army. — Erelon  was  now  made  acquainted 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians ;  and,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
'to  have  any  communication  with  Napoleon,  as  to  future  operations, 
returned  to  his  original  position.  That  division  of  the  army,  there- 
fore, became  totally  useless  for  that  day  both  to  the  Emperor  and 
to  Marshal  Ney.— Grouchy,  losing  sight  of  Blucher,  and  taking 
the  circuitous  route  which  he  pursued,  was  represented  as  having 
.  committed  a  most  fatal  error. — While  the  right  wijag  of  the  French, 
i^n  the  battle  of  the  1 8th  was  engaged,  in  defeating  the  flank  move- 
ment of  Bulow,  of  which  they  were  perfectly  apprised,  Marshal 
Ney  had  orders  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  English  during  this 
part  of  the  action ;  but  by  np  means  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his 

troops, 
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troops,  or  to  exhaust  their  strength.  Ne}',  it  appears,  did  not  obey 
the  order,  or  met  with  circunistauces  that  rendered  it  impractica-- 
Lie  for  him  to  adhere  to  it.  He  v/as  stated  to  have  contended  for 
the  occupation  of  a  height  and  thus  weakened  his  corps,  so  that 
when  the  Imperial  guards  were  bi-ought  to  the  charge,  he  was  un- 
able to  assi-^t  thera»— I  understood  that  Napoleon  had  crossed  the 
Sambre  with  111,000  men.  In  the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quartre 
Bras  he  lost  10,000  men.  Grouchy's  division  consisted  of  30,000 
detached  to  follow  Blucher,  leaving  an  effective  force,  on  themorn-«- 
ing  of  the  ISth  of  71,000^  I  hope  you  will  comprehend  my  ac- 
count, wliich  I  think  was  the  purport  of  General  Gourgond's  state- 
ment to  me  :  Though  I  do  not  know  any  two  characters  more  liable 
to  a  small  share  of  perplexity,  than  a  sailor  describing  a  terra  firma 
battle  ;  and  a  soldier  entering  into  the  particulars  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment.— But,  by  way  of  climax,  I  was  assured  that  the  report  of 
Buonaparte's  standing  on  an  elevated  wooden  frame  to  obtain  & 
commanding  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  is  altogether  a  misrepre- 
sentation.— It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  raised  n.c)und  of  earth, 
where  he  placed  himself  with  his  staff;  and  the  ground  being  slop- 
py and  slippery,  he  ordered  some  trusses  of  straw  to  be  placed  un- 
der his  feet  to  keep  them  dry,  and  prevent  his  sliding."     P.  201. 

Tliis  may  be  all  very  true,  but  we  apprehertd  the  grand  mis- 
take of  all  was  the  erroneous  estimate  wlucb  was  formed  both 
of  the  impetuosity  and  the  constancy  of  English  valour.  From 
this  little  military  circle,  Mr.  Warden  learnt  the  general  estima- 
tion in  which  the  troops  of  the  allied  armies  were  held  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  enemy.  They  highly  extol  the  Russian  cavairy, 
but  they  consider  the  Cossacks  as  ea-«ily  dispersed.  The  Prus- 
sians they  do  not  highly  t-steem,  but  consider  them  iiotwith- 
atanding  as  superior  to  the  Austrians.  'I'be  chaige  of  our  infan- 
try they  represent  as  perfectly  tremendous,  but  they  consider 
our  cavalry  as  too  impetuous. 

The  common  stories  of  Buonaparte  since  his  arrival  at  St. 
Helena,  his  playing  monkey  tricks  with  children,  &.C.  are  flatt^y 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Warden.  He  appears,  however,  to  be 
much  aimoyed  by  the  constant  vigilance  with  which  he  is 
guarded,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  attends  him 
upon  his  excursions.  Such  restraint  must  be  galling  doubtless, 
but  when  we  consider  the  endless  intrigue  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  infinite  importance  of  his  detention,  we  must  consider  the 
measure  both  politic  and  just. 

That  Buonaparte  was  not  suffered  even  to  touch  upon  the 
shores  of  this  country  we  consider  not  among  the  least  of  the 
blessings  which  Providence  has  showered  down  upon  us  To 
forego  so  great  a  national  tiiumph  was  the  forbearance  of  no  or- 
dinary minds ;  no  less  for  their  tt  mpei  ance  in  success  the  most 
brilliant,  than  for  their  constancy  in  the  struggles  tlie  most  se- 
vere, 
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tere,  was  the  Administration  entitled  to  our  gratitude.  Had  lh« 
ex-emperor  but  landed  once  in  this  country,  even  as  the  mmi 
abject  prisoner,  he  would  not  have  departed  till  he  had  raised  a 
ferinent  in  the  nation,  which  nothing  but  its  best  blood  could 
have  allayed.  The  turbulent,  the  factious,  the  disaffected 
would  have  found  in  him  a  rallying  point  of  conspiracy  and 
treason;  this  they  knew  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  tears 
which  they  daily  shed  for  the  departure  of  their  exiled  friend, 
are  tears  of  unfeigned  regret. 


Art.  IV.     Adolphe ;  Anecdote  troiivee  dans  les  Papiers  d'un 
Inconnu,  et  pub/iec  par  M.  Benjamin  de  Constant. 

The  lively  concern  which,  according  to  Terence's  observation, 
mankind  take  in  the  feelings  and  actions  of  their  fellow- men,  is 
so  powerful,  that  every  fiction,  professing  to  give  an  analysis  of 
their  emotions,  or  a  representation  of  their  actions,  possesses  an 
interest  principally  dependant  on  the  vrahemblance  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  in  a  very  small  degree  on  the  merits  or  attractions  of 
the  object  represented.     Details  of  feelings  and  pictures  of  the  ' 
heart,  only  require  to  be  faithfully  executed  to  find  the  way  to 
our  sympathies.     Shakespeare  has  called  them  forth  occasionally 
in  favour  of  beings  of  no  moral  attraction ;  and  it  has  been  the 
apparent  attempt  of  some  popular  modern  writers  to  ascertain 
the  exact  quantum  of  mental  depravity  and  enormity  of  conduct 
which  might  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  readers  by  dint  of  an 
anatomical  delineation  of  the  internal  machiu-'ry  of  passion  and 
motive.    There  is  a  charm  in  truth  and  nature  uhich  demands  no 
other  passport  to  the   heart.     The   most  iaeresting  works  of 
imagination,  are  those  which  have  imagined  siature  a>  it  is,  draw- 
iiig  faithfully  from  the  living  subject,  without  sacriiicing  truth  to 
bienseancc,  or  omitting,  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  .hurmony,  one 
individual  mark  of  identity,  however  little  tlse  it  r.iight  Kave  to 
recommend  it.      The  work    before  us,   from   the   well-known 
M.  B.  de  Constant,  who  has  figured  in  Buunaparts's  council,  in 
the  French  pamphlet  shops,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  Dictionary  of  Gironettes,  and  the  petils  soupers  of  revolu- 
tionary ladies,  has  a  considerable  share  of  the  aitraction  we  have 
been  describing.     It  is  a  mere  history  of  an  unhappy  passion^ 
without   variety  of  incident-,  or  of  character,  or   elevation   of 
thought,  or  eloquence  of  style,  involving  the   fate  of  but  two 
persons  ;  and  resting  its  sole  claims  on  its  close  and  graphic  de!i- 
Meati(;usof  passion,  its  various  iadicutionsj  opemtio<i!,  and  effects. 

M.  Constant 
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M.  Constant  has  given  that  sort  of  interest  to  the  work  nhich 
will,  we  dare  say,  give  it  currency  through  many  hands ;  to  us  it 
pofcsesies  as  Uttle  attraction  as  most  books  of  the  sort.  It  is  full 
of  all  the  gross  faults  of  that  iil-regulated  school  of  which  its 
author  is  a  distinguished  luminary  ;  a  school  wh}ch,  in  politics, 
£ave  united  splendid  theory  with  detestable  practice;  in  morals, 
extravagant  reliijement  with  gross  depravity  ;  and  in  sentiment, 
a  sort  of  morbid  romance  with  the  coarsest  indelicacy.  The 
present  fcarnplc  teems  with  that  rage  for  vagaries — that  wild  re- 
vulsion from  extreme  to  extreme — and  that  sj.irit  of  determined 
fatalism,  which  makes  giants  of  trivial  impulses  by  habits  of 
self-induigence  and  unrestrained  gratification.  It  is  however, 
not  without  some  salutary  lessons,  and  considered  as  a  book  pre- 
senting a  collection  of  faults  to  be  avoided,  without  one  example 
to  be  imitated,  there  is  no  objection  to  its  being  read  ;  and  it  may 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  a,vert  young  minds  from  a  too  ardent  pursuit 
of  the  romanesque  in  real  life. 

M.  Constant  calls  it  ^'  an  anecdote  found  in  the  papers  of  an 
unknown  ;"  and  introduces  it  to  the  world  willi  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  mode  in  which  hs  professes  to  have  become  pos- 
sessed of  it;  viz.  by  means  of  the  landlord  of  an  Auberge  in 
Italy,  where  M.  Constant  had  chanced  to  meet  with  Adolphe, 
the  hero,  living  in  a  misanthropic  seclusion.  Some  months 
after  quitting  it,  he  received  from  Boniface  a  packet  containing 
the  MS.  of  the  said  ''  anecdote,"  a  portrait  of  a  woman,  and 
many  letters  with  the  addresses  and  signatures  effaced.  Mons.  C. 
preserved  them  ten  years,  till  mentioning  the  circumstance  at  a 
town  in  Germany,  a  person  present  eagerly  requested  the  peru-* 
sal  of  the  MS.  which  M.  C.  sent  him,  and  received  back  in  a 
few  days,  with  a  letter  which  we  have  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
stating,  that  this  anonymous  and  curious  person  had  known  Adol- 
phe and  Ellenore,  ami  the  chief  persons  mentioned  in  the  volume,; 
and  desiring  him  to  pubhsh  it  by  way  of  example,  as  it  would 
no  longer  give  pain  to  any  one.  This  M.  Constant  does,  but 
begs  to  disclaim  the  only  motive  which  can  at  all  justify  the 
publication ;  "  having  no  hope  of  its  utility,  because,"  says  he, 
"  no  one  learns  in  this  world,  but  at  his  own  expence;"— ra  mise- 
rable maxim  of  4hose  to  whom  the  lessons  of  experience  are  in 
fact  nothing,  becau-e,  with  their  eyes  open,  they  resign  them-^ 
selves  to  the  dominion  of  passion,  and  fancy  themselves  im- 
pelled by  a  certain  blind  destiny,  to  stumble  tlu-ough  a  certain 
quantity  of  crimes  into  the  exercise  of  a  little  reason,  when  age 
renders  reason  scarcely  a  virtue.  As  to  M.  Constant's  elaborate 
programme,  we  must  say,  we  care  very  little  whether  the  ge- 
nuine Adolphe  has  in  fact  spent  his  days  at  an  inn  in  Calabria,  or 
iu  the  thick  of  rarisian  intrigues  ;  but  there  is  something  in  this 

g  roundabout 
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t-otrndabout  preamble  which,  with  many  persons,  will  have  the 
effect  of  exciting  a  suspicion  which  it  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  obviate.  Auto-biography  has  become  so  fashionable 
an  employ,  and  is  obviously  one  which  it  is  so  desirable  for 
many  persons  to  indulge  in,  that  though  they  mdulge  in  it  with  every 
precaution  to  avoid  detection,  when  stories  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion come  out  in  a  certain  way,  the  world  is  almost  compelled 
to  suspect  their  authors  of  a  more  than  common  knowledge  of 
the  originals  of  their  portraits.  We  should  not  be  astmished  if 
it  turned  out;  that  Mons.  B.  de  Constant  had  been  induJaing  in 
this  grateful  field  of  description.  The  temptation  is  generally 
most  strong  in  minds  which  are  the  most  interesting  to  them- 
selves and  the  least  so  to  others  ;  and  if  our  conjecture  is  right, 
that  he  should  take  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  shroud  Iiimself 
in  a  modest  veil  of  mystery,  will  not  be  surprising  to  any  one 
who  knows  M.  Constant,  or  reads  the  story  of  Adolphe.  A 
few  words  will  give  our  readers  some  little  idea  of  the  narrative. 
Adolphe  is  the  son  of  a  minister  of  a  German  elector;  who, 
after  quitting  the  '^  University  of  Guttingen,"  at  twenty- two, 
lakes  up  his  abode  at  a  little  town,  the  residence  of  a  German 
priiice.  He  is  not  without  talent,  and  has  made  some  progress. 
in  study;  but  withal,  is  given  to  be  gloomy,  reserved,  silent, 
and  sarcastic  ;  and  in  short,  the  whole  secret  of  his  character  is 
a  consummate  morbid  vanity,  the  enormous  demands  of  which 
lie  finds  it  difhcult  to  satisfy  in  society.*  All  of  a  sudden,  while 
this  restless  appetite  is  pining  for  something  which  he  canno^ 
define,  one  of  Adolphe's  friends  falls  in  love,  and  contrives  to 
make  himself  loved  by  the  object  of  his  fiame.  This  decides  our 
young  misanthrope  ;  he  sees  at  once  tlie  cause  of  all  his  apathy 
and  dejection — he  must  needs  fall  in  love  too — or  rather  il  veut 
etre  aimc  ;  and  after  looking  round  for  a  fit  object  for  his  essay, 
he  fixes  upon  Ellenore,  the  mistress  of  the  Count  de  P.  a  woman 
of  beauty,  sense,  and  some  merit ;  who  seeks  an  indemuifica* 
tlon  for  the  errors  of  her  conduct  in  the  most  staunch  upholding 
of  the  principles  it  violates ;  she  admires  regularity  of  conduct 
because  her  own  is  any  t'ning  else ;  very  religious  because  reli- 
gion condemns  her  mode  of  life  ;  strict  in  conversation,  to  avoid 
a  resemblance  with  other  women  of  her  condition.  With  this 
woman  our  hero  sets  about  very  diligently  to  iiull  in  love — that 
is  to  Say,  (as  he  frankly  confesses,)  to  make  a  conquest  which  he 
considers  worthy  of  him  ;  and  when  he  conceives  he  has  stimu- 
lated himself  into  something  sufficiently  like  a  mortal  passion  for 
her,  he  makes  his  declaration  in  due  form  in  an  appropriate 
letter,  the  style  of  which  so  warms  him  as  he  pens  it,  that  he 
lays  down  his  pen,  actually  feeling  the  passion  which  he  had 
been  racking  his  brains  to  describe  with  tolerable  vraissmblance. 

S  s  His 
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His  overtures  are  at  first  treated  lightly  ;  the  difficulty  redoubles 
his  ardour,  and  he  at  length  succeeds,  elle  se  aoiina   enfin  loute 
entiere  ;  and,  afitr  the  first  joys  of  success  are  over,  he  finds  he 
has  managed  the  matter  to  a  miracle ;  he  has  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  iilienore  without  entrapping  his  own.   Ellenore^  without 
ceremonv,  leaves  the  Count  de  P.  her  protector,  and  her  chil-' 
dren  by   iiim,  to  join  her  new  gallant.     Adolphe  is  summoned 
by  his  ta.her  to  join  hnii  at  court;  at  the  ijistance  of  Ellenore, he  ^ 
»ains  a  short  delay ;  ihis  over,  he  still  finds  it  impossible  to  escape 
from  her  importunities,  and  nr  this  state  of  vacillation,  forming 
and  breaking   n  solutions,  he  wastes  his  you:h  and  his  talents, 
\vith  a  womun  \^  hom  he  does  not  love,  but  whose  tears  his  vanity 
cannot  resist ;  continually  endnoiled  in  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
tions, and  punished  tiy  the  iuiportunnte  fondness  of  a  woman  lie 
has  been  at  pains   lo  conquur   by  way  of  s})ort,     W(  rn  out  by 
asjitafion  and  tliagrin,  Eilenore  at  last  dies  in  his  arms,  extorting 
from  him  a  promise  to  forbear  reading  a  certain  letter  addressed 
to   hitn   among   her  papers  J  which  letter,  this  precious   lover 
makes  a  point  of  reading  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  his  mis- 
tress's body. 

Such    is    the   story   of  Adolphe.      Two  specimens    of    the 
tone  of  morality  and  sentiment  of  the  book  are  enough,  and 
furnish   abundant   illustrations  of  that  utter  dissolution   of   all 
moral  and  honourable  ties,  that  debasement  of  the  finest  feelings  of 
the  heart,  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  sad  sophistry 
of  French  philosophers.      The   desertion    of    her  children  by 
EUenore,  and  the  violation  of  a  promise  to  a  dying  person,  are 
passed  over  without  a  comment,  as  matters  of  course,  quite  fa- 
miliar to  the  characters  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  persons 
concerned.    There  is  a  cold  absence  of  all  geneious  sentiment  in 
these  crimes,  which  is  repugnant  to  any  but  the  visujhary  refiners 
of  feeling,  whose  triumph  it  is  to  leave  it  a  glittering  j  hantom  with- 
out substance  w  hen  put  to  the  test.    But  though  pictures  of  depra- 
vity like  these  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  though  the 
iiiattrnal  instinct  generally  survives  the  extinction  of  ahnost  every 
moral  tie,  yet  assuredly  if  ever  this  sinks  with  the  rest,  it  is  in 
instances  of  illicit  connections,  which  familiarize  the  heart  with 
<icf,  :;ud  destroy  self-esteem,  that  powerful  safeguard  of  virtue. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  the  weakness  of  human  nature  required  the 
Vuppoit  of  reputation,  and  the  encouragement  of  public  esteem, 
to  keep  it  upright  in  the  performance  even  of  its  pleasaniest  duties. 
The  example  of  Ellenore  thetefore,  is  so  far  beneficial :  but  it  is 
the  cli'.M'acter  and  sentiments  of  M.  Constant,  and  writers  of  his 
'  cnlihre,  that  we  wish  to  point  out  to  our  readers.     It  might  have 
been  supposed,  that  a   moderate  share  of  good  taste,  without 
any  higher  feeling,  would  have  told  him  that  such  an  instance  of 
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v,Tetched  depravity,  must  destroy  uliatever  charm  his  harrative 
might  possess,  and  disgust  every  reader  of  couinion  decency  or 
feeling.  But  the  I'liug  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  M. 
Otnstaut  that  this  never  entered  into  liis  head  ;  lie  has  no  notion 
of  this  sort  Of  squeanjishness  ;*\vith  hiin  it  is  quite  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  things,  that  a  woman  should  abandon  the  children  of  one 
lover  for  another,  if  she  lakes  a  fancy  to  one.  M.  Constant  is 
hapiiy  to  make  out  to  the  world,  thai  women  of  this  sort  are  not 
altogether  so  despicable  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  them;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  veiy  noble,  very  ger.erous,  very  sensible  ;  they  like 
to  make  out  tliat  angels  are  not  the  less  so  for  falling ;  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  tlu'ir  own  practice,  by  breaking  down  and  con- 
founding the  obvious  unahcrable  canons  of  propriety  and  mo- 
rality, by  which  the  world  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  of 
conduct  and  character. 

Considering  the  work  as  a  literary  effort  of  M.  Constant,  (and 
sp  we  must  consider  it,  for  we  are  tired  of  being  duped  by  mys- 
terious prefaces,)  it  is  not  without  merit.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  man  of  observation  and  discrimination  of  character. 
He  has  studied  the  human  heart  witli  some  success  ;  and  whoever 
may  be  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  made  his  experiments,  he 
certainly  has  a  much  more  than  superficial  acquaintance  with, 
those  mental  arcana,  which  it  is  aiinost  every  one's  business  to 
conceal.  Where  he  has  gained  his  lights  he  best  knows.  The 
character  of  Adolphe  is  vigorously  marked,  and  with  an  impar- 
tiality which  is  not  often  remarkable  iu  looking-glass  portraits. 

"  Vous  le  verrez  dans  blen  des  circonstances  diverses  et  toujourg 
la  victime  dc  ce  melange  d'egoisme  et  de  sensibilite  qui  se  combi- 
nait  en  lui  pour  son  malheur  et  celui  d'autres :  prevoyant  le  mal 
avant  de  le  faire  et  reculant  avec  dcsespoir  apres  I'avoir  fait  puni  de 
ses  qualites  plus  encore  que  de  ses  defauts,  parcequ^  ses  qualiteS 
prenoient  leur  source  dans  ses  emotions  et  non  dans  ses  priacipes 
tour  a.  tour  le  plus  devoue  et  le  plus  dur  des  honimes,  mais  ayant 
to aj ours  fin i  par  la  dureteapros  avoir  commence  par  le  devouemeut 
et  n'ayant  ainsi  laisse  de  traces  que  de  ses  torts." 

As  a  work  of  fiction,  the  story  is  meagre  and  uninteresting. 
There  is  neither  adventure,  nor  variety,  nor  interest,  nor  incident ; 
nor  can  one  say,  what  Milord  Edouard  said  to  St.  Preux  of  his 
narrative,  "  mais  les  cala^ilrophes  d'un  roman  m'attacheront  beau- 
coup  moins  tant  les  stntinteus  suppletnt  atix  sitiialions"  The 
whole  merit  of  the  book  is  a  graphic  accuracy  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  character,  and  if  this  character  is  not  a  real  one,  the 
poitrait  is  of  no  value,  for  then  it  becomes  an  outrageous  tiction, 
widiout  any  foundation  in  ordinary  nature.  There  is  nothing 
generic  ia  the  character  of  Adolphe.     lie  is  eithej-  a  living  in-^ 
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dividual,  or  an  outre  fabrication.  Those  ulio  think  they  can 
discover  the  original,  will  acknowledge  him  for  a  very  good  copy  ; 
others  will  set  him  dov  n  for  an  egregious  fop,  more  top  full  of 
atlecled  sensibility,  and  pitiful  inconsistencies  than  any  being 
they  ever  met  in  this  breathing  world.  Our  opinion  of  him  is 
pretty  well  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  the  soi-disanf 
editor  ;  which  in  .spite  of  its  acrimony,  we  confess,  has  not  the 
effect  of  silencing  the  suspicions  we  ventured  to  hint  as  to  the 
real  history  of  the  volume. 

*'  La  gvande  question  dans  la  vie,  c'est  la  douleur  que  Pen  cause-, 
et  la  mctaphysique  la  plus  ingsnieuse  ne  justifie  pas  I'homme  qui 
H  dechire  le  coeur  que  I'aimait.  Je  hais  d'ailleurs  cette  fatuite  d'un 
esprit  qui  croit  excuser  ce  qu'il  explique.  Je  hais  cette  vanite  qui 
s'occnped'elle-nieme  en  racontantla  mal  qu'elle  a  fait  qui  a  la  pre- 
tention de  se  faire  plaindre  en  se  ducrivant  et  quiplanant  indestruc- 
tible au  milieu  des  ruines  s'anaiyse  au  lieu  de  se  repentir.  Je  hais 
cette  faiblesse  qui  s'en  prend  toujours  aux  autres  de  sa  propre  im- 
puissancc  et  qui  ne  voit  pas  que  le  mai  n'est  point  dans  ses  alentours 
mais  qu'il  est  en  elle."     P.  227. 

A  very  simple  man  avoids  the  most  distant  allasion  to  the 
besetting  sin  of  which  he  is  conscious,  just  as  a  young  thief  runs 
away  from  the  bill  which  offers  a  reward  for  his  apprehension ; 
a  very  subtle  one  selects  that  frailty  to  decry  most  loudly  and 
zealously  ;  just  as  an  experienced  rogue  places  himself  opposite 
a  description  of  his  person,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  suspicion. 
Which  of  these  characters  best  fits  M.  Constant,  our  readers  will 
decide,  and  judge  of  the  above  passage  accordingly. 


Art.    V.     Childe   Harold's  Pilgrimage'     Canto   III.      By 
Lord  Byron.     8vo.     pp.  80.     5s.  6d.     Murray.     1816. 

Art.  VI.   Prisoner  of  CliUlon,  and  other  Poems.     By  Lord 
Byron.    8vo.     pp.  60.     5s.  6d.     Murray.     1816. 

^VE  had  cherished  a  hope,  that  of  Lord  Byron  and  of  bis  muse, 
■we  should  have  heard  no  more,  till  time,  at  least,  and  meditation 
should  have  enlarged  the  soul  of  the  poet,  and  mellowed  the 
powers  of  his  song.  But  a  very  few  months  since  his  Lordship 
and  the  public  parted  in  no  very  pleasant  mood  j  he  called  them 
forth  not  as  arbitrators,  but  as  parties  in  his  domestic  feuds  ;  they 
obeyed  the  summons,  but  the  cause  whicli  they  espoused  was 
not  that  of  his  Lordship  i  they  gave  their  sentence  with  justice  and 
•uforced  it  with  spirit  j  and  from  that  decisiou,  after  »  vain,  and, 
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in  our  opinion,  a  paltry  appeal  to  their  worst  passion?,  he  fied. 
We  Httle  thought  that  his  Lordship  would  again  have  wooed  so 
disdainful  a  mistress,  especially  when  that  mistress  had  begun  to 
shew  some  signs  of  lassitude  on  the  endless  repetiticyn  of  the 
same  tedious  and  disgusting  strain.  And  yet  his  Lordship  in- 
forms us 

*^  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ; 
I  liave  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bovv'd 
"I^o  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee  — 
Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smiles — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo." 

This  is  all  vastly  indignant  and  vastly  grand,  yet  we  have 
now  two  witnesses  before  lis  who  speak  a  very  different  language, 
and  we  find  ten  more  in  Mr.  Murray's  catalogue,  who  toil  the 
same  tale.  The  man  who  sends  out  into  the  world  a  single 
poem,  the  labour  perhaps  of  years,  may  affect,  with  some  pre- 
tence of  probability,  to  scorn  the  voice  of  public  censure  or  ap- 
probation, but  he  who,  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  months,  shall 
continue  to  court  the  expectatit)ns  of  the  world  with  the  succes- 
iiive  fruits  of  his  poetic  talent,  not  only  exists  a  pensioner  upon 
public  fame,  but  lives  even  from  hand  to  mouth  upon  populai' 
applause.  Every  poem  which  he  publishes  is  a  living  witness 
that  he  bows  to  the  idolatry  of  the  world  a  patient  knee,  and 
that  he  worships  the  vt-ry  echo  which  he  professes  to  scorn. 

The  first  publication  of  the  noble  Lord  which  claims  our  at- 
tention is  the  third  part  of  Childe  Harold.  As  the  first  and  se- 
cond parts  of  this  poem  appeared  betore  we  commenced'our  cri- 
tical labours,  we  shall  pass  no  opinion  upon  their  merits,  except 
that  they  were  too  generally  over-rated  by  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
The  poem  before  us  is  nnich  more  hkely  to  find  its  level.  I'iie 
noble  Lord  has  made  such  draughts  upon  public  partiality,  that 
little  is  now  left  him  but  the  dregs  of  a  cup  which  he  once  fondly 
thought  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is,  as  usual, 
himself  ;  for  he  has  now  so  unequivocally  identified  himself  witii 
his  fictitious  hero,  that  even  in  his  most  querulous  moods,  he  can- 
not complain  of  our  impertinence  m  traci'ig  ihe  resemblance.  We 
really  wish  that  the  noble  Lord  would  suppose  that  there  was  onie 
other  being  in  the  world  besides  hinisell,  and  employ  liis  iinagma- 
tion  m  tracing  the  lineament  of  some  other  character  liiau  his  s>wm. 
One  would  have  imagined  that  in  twelve  seveial  and  successive 
efforts  of  his  muse,  suuielhmg  a  little  newer  than  thiS  same  inex- 
haustible self  might  have  been  invented.  Wherever  we  turn,  the 
Same  portrait  meets  our  eye.  We  see  it  now  ghi  luji  ui  oils,  nc-w 
sobered,  in  fresco,  now  dim  in  transparency.  SQuietimys  it  frowiis 
in  the  turban  of  the  Turk,  sometinies  it  struts  hi  the  buskins  iv.A 
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cloak  of  the  Spaniard,  and  sometimes  it  descends  to  fret  in  its 
native  costume;   but  fiown,  strut  or  fret  whore  it  will,  llie  face 
is  still  but  oiie,  ar.d  the  I'ealures  are  siiU  the  same.  *'  Muisgo  here, 
Mmigo  there,  Mungo  every  where."    We  are  ever  ready  to  listen 
wjlh  all  duG  patience  to  a  long  .slory,  pro- ided  it  be  not  too  often 
repeated,  but  there  is  really  a  limit  beyond  which  human  patience 
cea.'^es  to  be  a  virtue.     We  must  come  at  last    to  the  Cjuestion, 
"What  is  Lord  Byron  to  iis,  and  what  have  we  to  do  either  with 
his   sul  lim'ty  or  his   sulks  ?     It  is  his  poetical  liot  his  personal 
character  wliich  is  the  subject  of  os'.r  criticism,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter  is  so  needlessly  and   so  unsparingly  obtruded  upon   otn-  at- 
tention, it  betrays  at  once  poveity  of  invcjilion  and  lack  of  discre- 
tion.    1  he  noble  Lord  is  ever  informing  us  how  vastlv  superior 
lioth  he  and  his  genius  are  to  the  conunoi;  herd  of  n.ankind  ;  that 
he  is  a  being  of  another  and  a  liighcr  order,  whose  scowl  is  sub- 
limity,  and  whose  frown  is  majesty.     We  have  the  noble  Lord's 
Mord  for  this  and  for  a  great  deal  more,  and  if  he  would  liave 
been  content  wuli  telling  us  so  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  times, 
to  please  him,  we  would  have  believed  it.     But  he  has  pressed 
us  so  nnmevcifully,  that  we  now  begin  to  call  for  proof,  and  all 
the  proof  we  can  find  is  in  his  own  asseilion.     The  noble  J>ord 
has  written  a  few  very  fine,  and  a  few  very  pretty  verses,  which 
may  be  selected  from  a  heap  of  crude,  harsh,  unpoetical  strains  ; 
farther  than  this  we  neither  know  nor  wisii  to  know  of  his  Lord- 
ship's fame.     His  T^ordship's  style,  by  a  fortunate  hit,  caught  the 
favourable  moment  in  the  turn  of  ihe  public  taste  ;  his  gal!  was 
mistaken  for  spirit,  hss  aifectation  for  ieeling,  and  his  harshness 
for  originality.     The  world  are  now  growing  tired  of  their  lumi- 
nary, and  wait  only  for  the  rise  of  some  new  meteor,  to  transfer 
their  admiration  and  applause.     The  noble  Lord  had  talents, 
\vhicli  if  they  had  been  didy  husbanded,  might  have  ensured  hiiu 
a  more  permanent  place  in  their  estimaiion.  His  Lordship  never 
could  I'.ave  been  a  Milton,  a  Dryden,  a  Pope,  or  a  Gray,  but  he 
nnght  have  been  a  star  of  the  tliiid  or  iawwh  magnitude,  whose 
beams  \vould  have  shone  even  upon  posterity  with  no  conteni|)ti- 
ble  lustre.     As  the  matter  stands,  he  will  now   be  too  late  con- 
vinced that  he  whose  theme  is  only  self,  will  find  at  last  that  self 
his  only  audience. 

The  iirst  sixteen  stanzas  of  the  Poem  before  us,  are  dedicated 
to  this  one  everlasting  theme,  and  contain,  like  a  repetition  pye, 
nothing  more  than  the  scraps  of  his  foi  mer  strains,  seasoned  ra- 
ther with  the  gaiiic  of  niisanthropfiy  tlian  the  salt  of  wit.  '^  Self- 
exilfcd  Harold  "  reaches  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  but  with  a  step 
not  more  ausjjicious  than  that  ui  preceding  poets,  who  have  trod 
that  bioody  plain.  We  know  n<  t  what  strange  fatiility  attends  a 
theme  so  3acred_,  so  sublime  j  whether  it  be  that  the  grandeur  of 
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reality  overpowers  the  faint  gleam  of  fiction,  or  that  there  aro 
deeds  t^o  ntiighiy  to  be  sung  by  living  bards,  the  plains  of  Water- 
loo will  live  Ml  the  records  of  iii^tory  not  in  the  ytrainy  of  poetry. 
The  description  uf  the  dance  preceding  the  murning  of  the  battle 
is  well  imagined,  a.id  excepting  the  tourih  llaL  and  rugged  line,  is 
happily  expressed. 

XXI. 
"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivah-y,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  womsn  and  brave  men  ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  hapi)i!y  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  ail  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

XXII. 

"  Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No  ;    twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  ratthng  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconhned; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  wiien  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — thit  heavy  sound  breaks  m  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  woukl  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 
Arm  i  Arm  !  it  is — it  is— the  cannon's  opening  roar!"   P.  13, 

The  noble  Lord,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  is  very  indignant 
that  order,  peace,  and  legitimate  sovereignty  shouM  have  been 
restored  to  Europe.  The  reflections  whicii  succeed  p  utake  as 
little  of  patriotism  as  of  poetry,  let  us  take  the  following  stanz^i 
for  an  example. 

XXXVI. 
«  There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit  antitiietically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiesc,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt, 
Extr^jme  in  all  things  !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  stid  i)een  tiiine,  or  never  been  ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  re-gssume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  thunderer  of  the  scene  !"  P.  21 . 

If  ibis  be  philosophy,  it  is  unintelligible  ;  if  it  be  sentiment, 
it  is  unbearable;  if  it  be  poetry,  it  is  unreadable.     When  we 
come  to  "  spirits  antithetically  mi>ced,''  our  only  idea  is  that  of 
»  "  Cordial  compound."     The  wliole  of  the  address  to  Buona- 
parte 
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p  irte  is  at  once  crude  atid  common  place.     In  one  stanza  the 
uuble  Lord  has  clearly  been  a  plagiarist  from  W.  Scott. 

LL 

"  A  thousard  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 
And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering  ranks  ; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray  ; 
But  o'er  the  blackened  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they  seem.     P.  28. 

•    Our  readers  will  readily  coll  to  mind  the  following  beautiful 
lilies  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

**  Sweet  Teviot,  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale  fires  blaze  no  more, 
No  longer  steel  clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore. 
As  if  thy  waves  since  time  was  born, 
Since  first  they  roll'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle  horn. 
*  Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time 

Which  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  floWj 
Het^nns  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 
Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know; 
And  darker  as  it  downward  bears 
Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tears." 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  idea,  but  far  better  expressed ; 
We  scarcely  know  six  better  lines  than  those  which  close  the  si- 
mile. But  when  we  read  of  "  waves  rolling  o'er  the  blishted 
dream  of  a  blackewed  memory, '  we  are  lost  in  the  mazes  of  me- 
taphorical confusion. 

The  noble  Lord  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  pay  the  tribute 
even  of  a  passing  line  to  the  heroic  commander,  who  stands  con- 
fessed, even  by  his  very  foes,  the  sword  of  Britain,  and  the  shield 
of  Europe,  'i'he  poetry  of  Byron  stands  in  far  greater  need  of  the 
name  of  Wellington,  than  the  name  of  Wellington  does  of  the 
poetry  of  Byron. 

From  Waterloo  the  noble  Lord  travels  by  Coblentz  down  the 
Rhine  to  Switzerland.  The  magnificent  scenery  which  the  banks 
of  that  river  present  is  but  tamely  and  ruggedly  drawn  :  he  is  at- 
tendeil  with  belter  success  when  he  enters  the  territories  of  the 
Swiss.  The  following  description  of  a  night  sail  on  the  Lake  of 
L^iosanne  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  passage  in  the  poem. 

-«  Clearj 
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LXXXV. 

**  Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrastecl  lake. 
With  the  wide  world  I  dv/elt  in,  is  a  thing^ 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  wafl  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved, 

LXXXVI. 

"  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more  ; 

LXXXVII. 

"  He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes. 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

LX  XXVIII. 

*'  Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  vfe  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  ai'ar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star."  P.47. 

The  cliaracters  of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  are  drawn  with  more 
discrimuiation  than  we  had  reason  to  expect.  What  is  the  no- 
ble Lord's  opinion  of  their  success,  he  has  not  been  pleased  to 
impart.  What  his  wishes  are  he  hasi  clearly  shewn  by  his  ana- 
thema against  tlieir  con^ueiora. 

"  Lausanne ! 
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CV. 

*'  Lausanne !  and  Feniey !  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  beqaeath'd  a  name  ; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame: 
7  hey  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim, 
Was,  1  itan  like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thouahts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the  flame 
Of  Heaven  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more  than  smile. 

CVI. 

"  The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind, 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,— 
Historifin,  bard,  philosopher,  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind. 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone^ — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

CVII. 

**  The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
And  hiving  wisdom  v/ilh  each  studious  year, 
In  meditation  dv.elt,  with  learning  wrought. 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe. 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that master«spell, 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  feai^ 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

CVIII. 

"  Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn  ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  xn^de 
Known  unto  all,  — or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay 'd; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just."     P.  57. 

To  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  last  stanza,  if  not  to  thft 
poetry,  we  bow  wiih  unfeigned  respect;  but  though  we  would 
not  hastily  condemn  the  frailties  and  the  errors  of  others,  yet 
\ve  would  not  confound  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood 
in  one  undistinguished  mass.  The  same  hand  which  committed 
the  sacred  charge  of  truth  to  our  care,  will  demand  it  again 
unpolluted  at  our  hands.     To  condemn  the  error  we  ore  conj- 
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mandetl ;  to  condemn  the  person  we  are  forbidden.  That  final 
judizment  resits  in  a  higher  tribunal^  which  we  fear  for  the  sake 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  of  ourseives_,  will  too  surely  "  deign  do 
Biore  than  smile." 

Tlie  Prisoner  of  Chillon  is  the  complaint  of  the  survivor  of 
three  brothers  contined  within  the  Chatean  of  that  name,  which 
is  situated  between  Ciarens  and  Villenenve.  The  verses  are  in 
the  eight  svliable  metre,  and  occasionally  display  some  pretty 
poetry;  at  all  events  there  is  little  in  them  to  oft'end.  We  do 
not  fnid  any  pas-age  of  sufficiesit  beauty  or  originality  to  war- 
rant an  extract,  though  tiie  wliole  may  be  read,  not  without 
pleasure  by  the  admirer  of  this  style  ol  versification. 

The  next  poem  that  engages  our  notice  is  called  dakivNESS, 
describing  t!ie  probable  state  of  things  upon  earth  should  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  be  withdrawn.  To  §o  strange  and 
absurd  an  idea  we  must  of  course  ascribe  the  credit  -of  vast 
originality. 

'*  The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasoidess,  herbless,  treeless,  nianless,  lifeless—^ 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirred  witiiin  their  silent  depths  ; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;  as  they  dropp'cj 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave,  • 

The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before  ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  clouds  perish'd ;  Dariiness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  nniverse."      P.  30, 

We  must  confess  that  criticism  is  unable  to  reach  a  strain  jto 
sublime  as  this.  If  this  be  called  genius,  as  we  suppose  it 
must,  we  .ire  of  opinion  that  the  madness  of  that  aibresaid 
quality  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  its  inspiration.  But 
alter  (he  noble  Lord  has  carried  us  with  liim  in  his  air  balloon 
to  so  hi«h  an  eminence  in  the  sublime,  on  a  sudden  he  discharges 
tlie  gas,  and  down  we  drop  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  bathos 
below. 

*'  I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a  season,  and  1  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 
With  not  less  of  sorrow  and  ofawe 
Ob  that  neglected  tuif  and  quiet  stone, 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown, 

Which 
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Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  ask'd 
The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  Isis  memory  task'd 
Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century; 
And  thus  he  answered — *  Well,  I  do  not  know 

*  Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so ; 
<  He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

*  And  I  had  not  thu:  digging  of  this  grave." 
And  is  this  all  ?  1^ thought,-  and  do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality  ?  and  crave 

I  know  net  what  of  honour  and  of  light 

Tl#ough  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight? 

So  soon  and  so  successless  ?  As  I  said, 

The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 

For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 

To  extricate  remembrance  from  th.e  clay. 

Whose  min'glings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one, 

Of  which  we  are  biit  dreamers;— as  he  caught 

As 'twere  <he  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 

Thus  spoke  he, — *  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 

*  You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 
•  *  Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day, 

*  And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 

*  To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  whate'er 

*  Your  honour  pleases,' — then  most  pleased  I  shook 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 

Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 

Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 

So  much  but  inconveniently  ; — Ye  smile 

I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones !  all  the  while. 

Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell. 

Y'ou  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I  did  dwell 

With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye. 

On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily, 

]n  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame, 

The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name."     P.  32, ' 

The  noble  Lord  seems  to  be  in  the  humour  of  Timon,  to 
invite  his  friends  to  a  course  of  empty  dishes,  which  are  finally 
to  be  discharged  at  their  heads.  Profane  enough  vie  must  own 
ourselves,  for  never  did  we  more  lieattily  laugh  than  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  burlesque ;  in  which  we  think  the  noble  Lord 
lias  shewn  no  ordinary  talents.  So  much  for  the  **  Visit  to 
Churchill's  grave. 

The  next  poem,  called  "  The  Dream,"  contains  as  usual  a 
longhislory  of  "  my  own  niaguiticeiit  self."  At  the  conclusion 
\vc  are  told — 

"  The 
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<'  The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone. 
Or  were  at  war  with  hiin  ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round  V 

With  Hatred  and  Contention;  Pain  was  mix'd 
In  all  which  was  servod  up  to  him,  until 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  ©Id  days, 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power,         * 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Thi'ough  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men. 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with  the  start 
And  the  cfuick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 
He  held  his  dialogue ;  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  opened  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal  d 
A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be- it  so.''    P.  ^i. 

Amen,  say  also  we ;  for  till  these  dialogues  are  somewhat 
mere  intelligible  than  many  of  the  verses  in  this  volume,  w© 
trust  that  our  philosophy  neither  of  intellect  nor  of  temper  wjll 
be  put  to  the  test  by  any  attempt  to  interpret  them.  The  next 
poem  is  a  Cliorns  in  an  unfinished  Witch  Drama,  which  as  it 
consists  wholly  of  curses  upon  some  devoted  victim,  the  readei» 
will  take  for  granted  that  the  noble  Lord  has  excelled. 

We  fear  that  the  noble  Lord  will  gain  very  little  credit  by  th« 
volumes  before  us.    The  first  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  con- 
tains some  very  good  lines,  plentifully  interspersed  with  his  ac- 
customed crudities,   but  not  without  a  considerable  share  of 
poetic  merit.  The  Night  Thoughts  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  his 
imitation,  but  the  copy  falls  very  far  short  of  the  original.    His 
Lordship's  philosophy  is  at  times  of  the  sect  of  the  "  unin- 
telligibles,"  at  least  to  us  ordinary  mortals,  who  have  been  bied 
up  in  the  schools  of  common  sense.     We  do  earnestly  hop« 
that  the  noble  Lord  will  at  last  take  his  promised  repose,  and 
write  no  more,  till  he  can  cease  to  write  about  himself.     The 
address  to  his  daughter,  with  which  the  Childe  Harold  con- 
cludes, under  all  those  circumstances  with  which  the  public  are 
too  well  acquainted,  is  written  in  bad  taste,  and  worse  morality. 
I'he  English  nation  is  not  .so  easily  to  be  whined  out  of  its  just 
and  honourable  feelings. 
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Indian  Possessions,  &)C.  S)'c.     Bij  a  British  Traveller.    Dun-' 
cans,  Glasgow;  Baldwin  and  Co.,  London.      18 i (5. 

J.HKRE  are  many  sensible  renriaiks  in  this  little  volume,  on  a 
sui»ject  of  great  national  importance  ;  mixed,  hovvever,  with  no 
small  portion  of  advice  vvhicli  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow, 
and  with  numerous  recommendations  v\(iich  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  execute.  Frouj  the  begiumng  to  the 
end  of  it,  llie  Americans  are  represented,  not  wuhout  some 
truth  we  believe,  as  an  unamiable,  restless,  and  very  ambitious 
people  ;  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  British  power,  envious  of  our 
superiority,  and  hlled-vviih  the  most  deterniMied  nvalshsp,  first 
to  surpass,  and  tiien  to  humble  ns.  The  author,  who  designates 
himself  a  '^  traveller,"  seems  to  have  lived  a  good  deal  amonest 
them,  professHg  thus  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
country,  iheir  maniiers,  spirit,  and  political  projects  ;  and  we 
have  so  far  to  speak  m  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  his  charac- 
teristics, us  to  remark  that  they  are  not  contradicted  by  any 
thing  which  \ye  have  learned  of  Independent  America,  througk 
other  sources.  Perhaps  there  is,  now  and  then,  a  little  excess 
of  bitterness  against  them,  and  rather  too  deep  a  shade  thrown 
over  tlieir  moral  characters,  as  merchants  and  politicians;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  picture,  we  should  conceive,  is  a  striking  like- 
ness, giving,  in  strong  colours,  the  distinguishing  eNpression  of 
their  national  features,  and  without  any  intentional  distortion  or 
wilful  caricature. 

'^I^he  avowed  object  of  this  publication  is  to  recommend  to  our 
Government  a  vigorous  system  of  polfly  with  regard  to  our  Ame- 
rican provinces  ;  to  encourage  enngration  to  them ;  and,  above 
all,  to  foster  their  trade,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
United  States,  in  every  article  which  they  can  possibly  supply, 
either  to  the  mother  country,  or  to  the  West  India  islands. 
The  alTairs  of  Europe  have  so  deeply  engrossed  the  attention  of 
our  rulers,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  as  to  render  the  concerns 
of  our  'J>ansatlantic  possessions  of  very  inferior  consequence  ; 
and  it  wa>  not,  in  fact,  until  a  serious  attempt  had  been  actually 
made  by  the  Republicans  to  wrest  them  from  us  altogether,  that 
we  began  to  perceive  the  necessity,  both  of  strengthening  their 
means  of  natm-al  defence,  and  of  adding  to  the  military  establish- 
uient  in  the  frontier  provinces  ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that, 
notwithstanding  our  utmost  efforts,  the  failure  of  the  enemy,  in 
their  several  enterprises,  was  much  more  attributable  to  their 
want  of  almost  every  soldier-Iike  quality,  than  to  the  adequacy  of 
our  preparations  to  I epel  invasion.  The  expediency,  however, 
of  increasing  a  trusty  and  efiicivnt  population  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  purticwlaijy  ill  Ca^ada^  was  thus  practically  manifested  to 
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the  Government  at  borne ;  and,  accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  this 
object,  various  inducements  were  held  out,  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  to  direct  the  current  of  emigration,  which 
was  then  anticipated  in  England,  to  British  America ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  would  have  been  persevered 
in,  but  for  the  interruption  of  all  our  peaceful  arrangements 
which  was  occasioned  almost  immediately  after  by  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  from  Elba. 

The  observations  of  the  author,  itj  relation  to  the  subjt-ct  at 
large,  may  be  divided  into  two  heads ;  namely,  as  they  respect 
the  furtherance  of  commerce  ;  and  next,  as  they  respect  security 
and  defence.  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  these  topics,  we 
shall  exhibit  a  very  short  sketch  "  of  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
cans," meaning  thereby,  of  course,  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  commercial  transactions  this  people  are  extremely  enter- 
prising, and  not  very  nice,  it  is  alleged,  as  to  the  adoption  of 
aneans  whereby  to  promote  their  ends.  Custom-house  oaths, 
which  we  regret  to  say  are  too  frequently  regarded  even  among 
ourselves  as  mere  matters  of  form,  impose  very  little  restraint 
upon  an  American  trader,  w  ho  will  swear,  observes  our  travel- 
ler, that  innuriierable  cargoes  of  rum  and  sugar  were  shipped  at 
an  island  Which  was  well  known  never  to  have  produced  one 
ounce  of  eithfer* 

*'  Fraud,  smuggling,  and  perjury,  are  practised  with  success, 
and  without  reserve,  and^thus  cupidity  prevails  amon'g  them  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  Aii\  eminent  divine  of  Boston  thus  justly 
characterized  his  countrymen  from  the  pulpit,  on  '  putting  away 
the  easily  besetting  sin.'  *  There  have  existed  at  all  times,'  said 
he,  '  not  only  personal  and  peculiar,  but  also  national  sins.  For 
instance,  among  the  ancients  the  Asiatics  were  accused  of  effemi'^ 
nacy,  the  Carthaginians  of  perfidy ;  so  among  the  moderns,  the 
French  are  said  to  be  volatile  and  frivolous  ;  the  Spaniards  proud 
and  cruel;  the  English  haughty,  and  evincing  too  great  contempt 
for  strangers  ;  and  we,  my  brethren,  of  being  greedy  of  gain^  and 
not  over  scrupulous  hoiv  tve  obtain  it.'  " 

.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  Americans,  as  a  nation, 
exhibit  at  once  the  dissipation  of  youth,  the  seltishness  of  ma- 
turer  years,  asid  the  feebleness  of  old  age.  They  are  moreover 
ostentatious  and  conceited  in  the  very  highest  degree,  regarding 
all  other  men  with  contempt  and  disdain.  They  view  us  in  par- 
ticular, as  slaves  and  degraded  vassols,  degenerated  not  only  in 
virtue  and  genius,  but  also  in  physical  strength.  The  greatest 
artists  of  the  n)odcrn  world  are  Americans  j  the  strongest  men 
«f  the  modern  'vorld  are  Americans ;  the  only  freemen  in  the 
"•'■  1  modern 
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modern  world  are  Americans.    Created  to  command  the  Westera 
isemisphere,  and  to  spread  terror  over  the  other,  their  ambition 
Las  aheady  planned  the  subjugation  not  only  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  but  also  of  every  island   on  the 
Eajilern  shores  of  their  extended  Continent ;  and  their  imagina- 
tions, heated  with  this  ideal  triumph,  already  stretch  across  the 
ocean,    and  heboid  their  star-bespangled   flags  waving   in  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  their  fleets  blockading  Portsmouth,  and 
their  cruisers  sweeping  our  trade  from  every  sea  under  the  hea- 
vens.    Both  Federalists  and  Democrats  coincide  in  the  full  per- 
suasion of  the  declining  state  of  the  British  naval  power,  and 
cf  the  brilliant  destinies  now  awaiting  their  own ;  and  they  are 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  that  they  entertain  the  most  conhdent  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  able  to  annihilate  both  our  navy  and 
our  conjmerce,    at  no   distant  period.     They  describe   Great 
Britain  as  "  u  magjiificent  but  sinking  vessel ;"  and  it  gives  us 
pain  to  add,  that,  iu  respect  of  deep  rooted  envy  and  the  pur- 
pose of  ultimately  bringing   us  down,  the  Federalists  are  more 
lo  be  dreaded  than  the  blustering  Democrats  who  hurried  us  into 
the  late  war.     The  former  objected  to  a  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties with  \\m  country,  not  because  they  had  any  attachment  to 
MS,  or  any  respect  for   the  cause   of  liberty   in  which  we  were 
then  engaged  in  Europe,  but  solely  because  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  meet  us,  to  advantage,  either  by  land  or  by  water. 
The  Federalists,  besides,  are  well  known  to  constitute  what  is 
called,  invA.merica,  the  naval  partij ;  the  men  who  strain  every 
nerve  to  render  their  fleets  efficient  and  formidable  ;  and  their 
councils,  we  may  remark,  are  just  so   nmch   the   more  to  be 
feared   and  watched,  ihat  they  prosecute   them  without  noise^y 
and  direct  them  steadily  to  one  great  object.     The  other  party 
have  a  manifest  leaning  to  France  in  all  their  schemes  of  policy  ; 
the  class  again,  of  whom  we  are   now   speaking,    dislike   the 
Fiench  as  much  as  they  dislike  us,  but  in  all  their  plans  for  ma- 
ritime superiority  their  projects  must  necessarily  bear  a  reference 
to  the  humiliation  of  our  nav}',  whether  warlike  or  commercial. 
Connected  with  this   great  consummation,  \\&   may  allude,  in 
passing,  to   the  recent  efforts   which  have   been  made  at   the 
Court  of  Naples  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Mediterranean     The 
point  which  the  American   negc)ciator  seems  to  have   been  in- 
fctructed  to  insist  upon,  was  a  naval  station  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ktiapolitans,  eitlier  on  the  Continent  itself,  or  in  one  of  their 
isLbud*,  with  liberty  to  refit  their  ships  of  war,  to  land  ammuui- 
lion,  and,  in  short,  to  render  it  the  head-quarters  of  their  Eu- 
ropean maruie.     Fortunately,  on  this  occasion,  the  eyes  of  oUr 
lujubters  have  been  o[>ened  to  their  designs ;  and  we  trust  that 
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our  influence  with  the  government  of  Naples  is  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  disappoint  these  ambitious  Republicans., 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  we  set  ourselves  to  counteract 
their  projects  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  :  we  must  also   look 
sharp  after  them  at  home.     We  must  adopt  every  legal  measure 
to  encourage  the  trade,  and  consequently,  the  population  of  our 
North  American    provinces,    so    as    at   once    to   increase   our 
strength,  where  we  are  most  vulnerable,  and  to  create  a  market 
for  our  manufactures,,  where  it  will  be  most  easy  and  most  ad- 
vantageous to  do  it.     During   the  late  war  the  people   of  the 
United  States  carried   on  a  very  extensive  intercourse,  not  only 
with  the  West  India  islands,  but  also  with  our  colonies  in  other 
seas,  supplying   them  with   produce,  which,  it  appears,  might 
be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ; 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  we  believe,  a  cousiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  fish  and  lumber  required  by  the  planter  in  the  sugar 
islands,  is  exported  from   the  waters  of  Independent  America. 
With  respect  to  the  former  article,  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
Jiritish  have  a  large  esUiblishnieut  at  Newfoundland,  and  that 
$everal  thousand  persons  are  annually  employed  in  fishing,  cur- 
ing, and  warehousing  ;  but  the  Americans,  having  received  per- 
mission to  fish  on  the  same  banks,  and  without  being  hamper- 
ed \>ith  the  rcstriciions  imposed  upon  our  own  countrymen,  have 
contrived  to  outsell  them  in  the  West  India  market,  where  cheap- 
ness, rather  than   goodness    of  quality,  allures   the   purchaser. 
The  British  tisher  must  dry  and  cure  his  fish  asliore,  submit  them 
to   the  inspection  of  persons  appointed    for   the  purpose,  and 
divide  theni  into  three   sorts  or  descripiioiis  accnrdiill^   to  the 
respective  n)arkets  for  which  they  are  by  these  judges  considered 
fit :  the  American,  on  t!;e  contrary,  loses  no  inne  in  culling  or 
drying  his  goods ;   he  salts,  as  fast   as   he  catches,  on  board  his 
ship,  throws  the  gut  into  the  sen,  at  the  manifest  hazard  of  ruin- 
ing the  fishing  altogether,  as  the   cod  desert  such  places  as  aie 
contaminated  with  offal ;  and  sails  for  the  islands  where  he  sup- 
plies the  negro-owners  with  a   half  putrid  article  at  a  very  low 
price.      In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Newfound- 
land trade  has  been  uK^st  mates iaily  injured   by  the  Ameiicans; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  of  456/221  cwt.  of  fish,  which  were 
imported  into  the  several  West  India  islands  in  three  years,  end- 
ing v\ith  1S07,  our  countrymen  furnished  no  more  than  97,486, 
whilst   their  rivrd>^,  owing  to  the  exemptions  already  stated,  suc- 
ceeded in  fun.ishmg  3,i>S,73o  cwt.     We  admit  that  niouopdies, 
in  most  cases,  are  bad.  and  to   be   avoided  indeed  in  every  in- 
stance where  nothing  but  tl^e   interests   of  trade  alone  are   con- 
sulted ;    still,  as  to  the  matter  in   hand,  it  is  very  clear  that  one 
of  two  things   ought  to   be   instantly  done  ;  either  our  people 
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should  be  relieved  from  all  restrictions  in  the  mode   of  curing 
and  sorting  their  tish,  or  all  those  u  ho  are  allowed  the  privilege 
of  fi.shing  along  with  them,  should  be  bound  by  the  same  regu- 
lations.    Ill  fact,  it  has  now  become  an  object  of  sutficient  im- 
portance with  us  to  enquire  whether  the   supply  of  tish  to   the 
West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies,  should  not   be  wholly 
furnished  from  British  capital  and  industry,  or  whether  we  aie 
still  to  put  into   the  hands   of  our   most  invtiterate  enemy,  the 
means  of  encreasing  that  very  species  of  warlike  force,  by  which 
they  hope  the   most  speedily  and   eifectually   to   work  our  ruin. 
It  Is  stated  by  the  author  now  before  us,  and,  we  believe,  upon 
the  very  best  grounds,  that  if  the  Americans  are  indebted  to  their 
more  regular  commerce  and  large  vessels  for  able  seamen,  they 
derive  the  ovdinury,  which  constitute  the  moi  e  numerous  classes, 
from  this  very  trade  ;  and  the  numerous  privateers  which  infest- 
ed the  ocean  in  the  late  war,  drew  from  thence  the  main  body 
of  strength — men  of  proper  habits,  who  could  endure  almost 
any  privation  or  encounter  any  danger.     It  is  matter  of  regret, 
therefore,  that  in  the  late  treaty  concluded  at  Ghent  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  tisheries;  and  it  strikes  us,  from  sometliing  which 
occurred  at  the  time,  that   the  Americans  are  still  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fish  in  our  vvateis,  but  not  to  land  for  the  purposes  of 
salting  and  warehousing ;  that  is,  they  are   to   be  allowed  to  do 
all  that  they  would  have  done  at  any  rale,  and  prohibited  from 
doing  that  which,  in   scarcely  any    circumstances,  would   they 
have  any  inclination  to  perform.     It  is  certainly  desirable,  at  all 
times,  that  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  should  be  excluded 
from  a  branch  of  industry  and  commerce,  so  eminently  calculi 
Inted   to  support  a   nursery  of  seamen  ;  but  more   particularly 
ought  this  measure  to  be   eftected,  amid  the  present  embarras- 
•jnents  of  the  trading  part  of  the  connnunity,  and  whilst  so  many 
of  the  labouring  class  are  unprovided  with  employment.     If  this 
country,  observes  our  author,  perceives  the  propriety  of  retain- 
ing her  natural  advantages  and  employing   her  resources,  she 
must  not  merely  exclude  the  Americans  from  the  banks  of  New- 
■foundland,  but  also,  by  every  possible   means,  encourage  emi- 
gration;  for  without  an   increase  of  the   inhabitants,  the   pixi- 
vinces  can  never  carry  the  fishing  to  an  e\tent  siifficiently  great 
to  ensure  that  permanent  utility  to  the  nation  which  it  is  so  capa- 
ble of  producing. 

'Hie  same  remarks  are  apj)llcable  in  iheir  full  import  to  the 
lumber  t;ade;  by  which  is  meant  the  shipping  of  planks,  slaves, 
and  timber  of  various  sorts,  for  the  use  of  the  planters.  Bryan 
Edwards  estimates  the  annual  demand  of  a  West  India  planta- 
ijou,  of  six  hundred  acres,  ///  staves  and  lieadiug  for  casks 
aloue,    at  \oOL     In  the  year  17^1^  it  was  eaiimaied  that  in 
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Jamaica  there  were  796  siioar  estates  ;  these  at  the  rate  of  ];;0/. 
per  annum,  would  give  the  Americans  11 9,400  Z.  annually  in 
tills  branch  of  trade  from  one  island  alnne.  Add  to  this  then 
the  consumption  of  the  other  colonics,  the  constant  increase  of 
cleared  estates,  the  new  settlements  of  Bci  bice  and  Demerara, 
and  it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  supplies  requisite  for  these 
and  other  descriptions  of  timber  must  be  i.nmensely  great,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  recollected  that  the  buildings  in  the  towns  and 
plantations  are  chiefly  constructed  of  wood.  According  to  our 
author,  the  annual  demand  for  timber,  previous  to  the  restric- 
tions, was  117,740  loads;  of  which  the  Americans  funnshed 
1 13,600,  while  our  provinces  had  the  opporttnity  of  supplying 
only  about  349(5  loads  ;  but  in  1810,  when  the  restrictions  on 
American  commerce  were  in  force,  the  exports  from  Quebec 
alone  amounted  to  1G0,932  loads  ;  proving,  we  think,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  ability  of  our  provinces  to  meet  a  very 
extensive  demand  in  this  article,  and  cleanly  exhil)iling  the  im- 
mense disadvantages  which  these  colonies  must  labour  under, 
when  deprived  by  undue  competition,  of  this  important  branch 
of  trade.  The  author  adduces  many  facts  to  shew  that  the 
Americans  have  made  the  most  of  this  article  of  commerce, 
converting  it,  in  many  instances,  into  a  lucrative  manufacture,  by 
sawing  and  preparing  tlie  timber,  before  exportation,  to  answer 
nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  hence  have  arisen,  says  he,  in  the  stony,  sterile  re- 
gions of  New  Hampshiie,  flourishing  settlements  and  a  nume- 
rous population.  At  Da  Monscotti,  he  saw  upon  one  stream, 
ill  the  short  space  of  a  qui.rter  of  a  mile,  no  fewer  liian  eight 
saw-mills  employed  in  this  trade. 

Now,  •  we  imagine,  there  would  be  no  great  difiiculty  in  se- 
curing tlie  whole  of  this  gainlul  trafflc  to  o«r  own  pruviMces. 
Inhere  is  abundance  of  the  raw  material,  so  to  speak,  and  no- 
thing seems  wanting  but  a  fev.  hands  and  a  little  capital,  of 
^vhich,  at  this  moment,  there  ie  an  overflow  in  Great  Biitain 
seeking  an  advantagecus  employment.  It  may  indeed  be  stated, 
as  an  objection  to  e^ery  measure  of  restriction  and  monopoly, 
that,  as  tlie  Auiericans  can  supply  lumber  on  lower  terms  than 
the  people  of  Canada  or  New  Brunswick,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  compel  the  West  Indian  planter  to  forego  this  advaatage,  and 
to  pu/chase  in  a  dearer  market.  In  answer  to  tJiis,  however, 
it  may  be  suflicieut  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  a  free 
trade  are  not  )et  recognized  in  any  part  of  the  world;  that  every 
nation  endeavours  to  engourage  its  domestic  manutactuies;  and 
that,  if  any  imaginable  circumsl.mces  can  justify  the  adoption  of 
a  restrictive  system,  it  must  be  those  very  circumstances  in  which 
we  stand  vvith  relation  to  America.     The  primary  object  ig  our 
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Transatlantic  policy  must  be  to  raise  and  support  a  power  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  the  Americans  in  check  on  their 
own  shores  ;  to  embrace  every  opportunily  of  rearing  sailors, 
and  of  increasing  the  tonnage  of  our  colonists;  and,  with  these 
views,  to  deprive  the  former  of  every  branch  of  manufacture 
and  of  sea-iaring  industry,  which  can  possibly  be  occupied  bj 
ourselves.  In  prosecuting  such  measures  too,  we  should  only 
follow  the  example  which  the  American  government  has  re- 
cently set,  for  with  the  avowed  intention  of  promoting  their  in- 
ternal manufactures,  they  have  since  the  peace  nearly  doubled 
the  import  duties  upon  all  goods  made  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  always  held  it  unwise,  generally  speaking,  to  legislat<? 
on  the  subject  of  provisions,  for  as  prices  are  regulated  by  the 
.supply,  and  the  supply  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  rather  than  by 
ihe  foresight  of  men,  no  laws  can  have  a  permanent  efficacy,  as 
to  the  steadiness  of  the  money-value  of  corn,  in  any  given  number 
of  years.     In  the  case,  however,  of  our  American  colonies,  every 
possible  encouragement  should  be  affi>rded  them,  to  raise  corn  for 
the  supply  of  the  West  India  islands  ;  and  thereby  to  enable  them 
to  seize  that  important  article  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 
which  has  proved  so  advantageous  to  the  farmer  and  ship-owner 
of  the  United  States.     The  author  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  and 
he  brings  forward  a  great  number  of  facts  in  support  of  it,  that 
our  provinces  are  naturally  more  fertile  and  better  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  than  the  middle  or  southern  States  of  the 
Union ;  and  if  the  flour  which  is  made  in  Canada  be  inferior  to 
that  of  Baltimore,   it  is  not  because  the  wheat  is  coarser,  but 
because  the  millers,  at  ihe  latter  place,  are  more  expert  and 
careful  than  in  the  former,  or  even  than  in  any  part  of  England; 
Were  the    provinces,  however,   certain    of  a   constant  market, 
though  only  to  the  West  Indies,  they  would  soon  adopt  the  im- 
provements of  their  southern  neighbours  in  their  mode  of  manu- 
facture, and  produce,  instead  of  the  present  deteriorated  article^ 
flour  of  very  superior  quality;  an  event  which   would  prove  an 
effectual  check,  not  only  in  open  rivalship,  but  in  illicit  importa- 
tion from  the  States   into  the  Canadas  themselves.     In   180fi, 
Canada  alone  exported  100,000  bushels  of  v.heat,  38,000  barrels 
of  flour,  and  3'2,000  casks  of  biscuits  ;  but  in  1810,  during  the 
Non-intercourse  Act,  the  cx[)orts  from  the  same  province  were 
170,000  bushels  of  wheat,  12,619  barrels  of  flour,  16,467  quin- 
tals of  biscuit,  1 8,9*28  bushels  of  pease,  866  bushels  of  oats,  9B 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  :  and  if  this  district,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, could  export  to  suth  an  amount,  of  what  extension  is  the 
trade  of  the  whole  provinces,  not  susceptible  were  culture  pro- 
perly encouraged  by  legislative  protection. 

It  is  rjot  our  intculion  to  descend  to  tlie  other  njinor  branches 
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<ftf  trade  particularized  at  great  length  by  our  author ;  we  may 
mention,  however  that  of  *'  Notions^'  which  seem  to  be  in  great 
demand  among  the   Creoles,    consisting   of  potatoes,  biscuits, 
crackers,  cheese,  hams,  butter,  tongues,  salt-beef,  pork,  pouhry, 
«ggs,  apples,  jams,  soused  and  smoked   lish,  with  other  articles, 
says  our  authority,  too  numerous  for  detail.     J)oubting  whether 
these  are  fit  subjects  for  an  Act  of  Parliainent,  and  knowing  how 
essential  they  are  to  a  comfortable  existence  on   this  side  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  on  the  other,  we  have  only  to  express  a  hope 
that  our  colonies  on  the  Western  Continent,  w  ill  soon  be  so  much 
improved  as  to  meet  fully  all  the  wants  of  the  luxurious  islanders, 
and  iu  this  way  to  secure  the  riches  which  at  present  go  into  the 
hands  of  our  most  malignant  foes.     That  they  are  capable  of 
raising  such  a  supply  was  completely  proved  during  the  late  war; 
for  Halifax  being  made  the  principal  station  of  a  large  naval  and 
military  force,  a  sudden  den)and  was  thus  created  for  provisions 
for  all  kinds,  which,  w'ithout  any  previous  arrangements,  was  im- 
mediately answered   from  the  resources  of  Nova  Scotia  alone. 
The    town    was    also    swelled   by   a    prodigious   concourse    of 
strangers,  not  military  ;  and  yet   so    far  from   any   appearance 
of  famine  or  even  of  scarcity,  the  author  declares  that  there  was  a 
profusion  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  prices  only  such 
as  all  markets  will  obtam,  when  there  exists  a  great  demand  and 
brisk  sales.  Indeed  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  our  provinces 
might  readily  be  converted  into  extensive  depots  of  corn,  as  well 
as  of  fish,  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  the  West  India  islands,  but 
even  to  lend  assistance  to  the  mother  country  in  bad   seasons  ; 
and  as  >.his  would  answer  the  double  purpose  of  iucreasing  the 
power  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  of  limiting  the  resources  of  their 
ambitious  neighbours,  we  should  sincerely  hope  that  the  attenlion 
of  Government  will  be  speedily  directed  to  bring  it  about. 

Our  author  is  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  powerful 
competition,  on  the  part  of  the  native  artizans  and  mechanics  in 
the  United  States,  in  every  departuient  of  manufacturing  skill; 
and  he  even  foresees  an  epoch,  as  at  no  great  distance,  when  we 
shall  be  completely  driven  not  only  from  the  American  market, 
but  also  from  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, in  fact,  to  which  their  enterprizing  spirit  may  \e:\(\.  them. 
We  cannot  enter  into  all  his  fears  on  this  subject.  The  Ameri- 
cans are,  imieetl,  using  every  measure,  fair  and  foul,  to  equal  us 
in  cheapness  and  excellence  of  manufactured  goods,  and,  we 
must  add  that,  their  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  unaccom- 
pauied  with  success  ;  still  in  a  country  of  whicli  half  the  soil  is 
still  to  be  cleared,  where  money  is  laid  out  to  so  much  advan- 
tage in  the  culture  of  laud,  where  labour  is  dear  and  capital 
C(impai|i^vely  small^  it  ^vq^^^  b?.  jexUpuiely  unwise^  and  must 
-i,,  ,.  K  >  ^^  ^        -  involve 
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involve  consirlerable  sacrifices,  to'  force  the  national  industry 
into  a  new  ch.iunel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  cannot  in- 
terfere with  tile  internal  pohcy  of  any  state.  Let  us  keep  them 
out  of  the  West  ludies,  and  diminish,  as  much  as  j^ossible,  iheir 
tuciiity  of  trading  with  our  Eastern  enspire  ;  and,  then,  let  us 
meet  them  fairly  in  the  general  market  of  the  world. 

Following  the  order  \je  proposed,  we  are  now  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  security  and  defence  5  and  with  the  conviction 
before  us,  that  the  Americans  have  resolved,  sooner  or  later,  to 
annex  our  noilhern  provinces  to  their  dominions,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  most  urgent  consideration  to  defeat  their  projects. 
Canao'a,  they  say,  naturally  belongs  to  them  ;  and  on  the  same  prin*- 
ciple  they  ouglit  (o  have  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West  India  islands, 
as  being  very  conwn;ently  situated  for  the  several  branches  of 
commerce  in  which  they  wish  to  embark.  Our  business,  how- 
ever, is  to  anticipate  them  in  all  their  plans  of  conquest  and  ao-- 
gran.f.izement,  for  if  ever  they  shall  reduce  our  provinces  on  the 
main  l;i;.d,  our  insular  colonies  will  be  exposed  to  the  greatest 
hazard,  and  our  maritime  superiority  can  no  longer  rest  on  a 
solid  fuuiidation. 

The  fust  step,  then,  which  should  be  taken  for  strengthenin"- 
our  American  provinces,  is  to  encrease  liie  population,  by  en- 
couraging emigrants  to  settle  in  them.  Various  plans  have  been 
adopted  fi^r  tliis  purpose,  at  different  eras.  Charters  have  been 
granted  by  Government  for  the  exclusive  possession  oflar<^e 
din-  icts,  and,  at  other  times,  premiums  have  been  held  out  to 
individuals  and  families,  to  form  settlements  under  the  immediate 
patronag<-  of  the  crown.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  present  mi- 
nisters, and  to  which  we  ailuded  m  the  outset  of  the  article 
was  togrui.i  to  every  settler,  ei-htecn  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  per}x;iui!y,  upon  the  condition  that 
sucii  seller  shoalrl  pay  into  the  hands  of  a  public  a^^ent,  before 
]eavi>!g  Great  Br  tain,  the  sum  of  sixteen  pounds,  to  be  repaid 
to  huii  atier  haMn^  resided  for  a  given  time  in  the  colony.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  very  obvious,  was  in  the  first 
jjlace,  to  have  the  settlers  of  a  respectable  order  of  nien,  and 
becor:d!y.  to  j.ievent  them  from  repairing  to  the  United  States 
in  prefer'-  nee  to  remaining  in  Canada,  Both  these  ooints  we 
are  fully  of  opiMion,  deserved  all  the  attention  winch  was  paid 
to  them;  for  as  the  emigrants  v,er<^to  be  earned  out,  free  of 
expence,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  thouands  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  oppcriuuity,  thus  presented,  of  tVoss- 
ing  the  ocean,  wlio  had  no  serious  iiitenlion  to  continue  there- 
alter  Biiiish  su!;jects.  'ilje  author  of  the  work  which  we  are 
now  exuun;iing,  admits  that  this  scijcme  appears  well  calculated 
for  the   purpose  of  iutrocincing  into  our  provinces  worthy  and 

respectable 
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respectable  characters ;  though  he  is  of  opiuioii,  at  the  same 
time,  that  an  auxiliary  measure,  eni!)racing  a  still  louer  class  of 
settlers,  might  be  safely  adopted,  aul  he  recommends  that  it 
shouW  be  founded  on  the  following  Kegulation.s  : 

«*  1st.  That  printed  proposals  be  circulated,  stating  explicitly 
the  terms  of  emigration. 

"  2d.  That  all  persons  indiscriminately,  (except  notorious  vil- 
lains) of  an  age  proper  to  labour,  be  permitted  to  enrol  their 
names  in  lists,  gratuitously  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  at  the  same 
time  stating  to  which  of  the  colonies  they  intend  removing.  These 
lists  should  be  posted  in  public  places,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  fraud,  that  no  persons  be  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
if  tht'ir  creditors  choose  to  affix  a  negative  en  the  list. 

"  3d.  That  the  emigrants  should  be  under  martial  law,  but 
guaranteed  against  all  kind  of  military  service,  except  that  com- 
mon to  all  inhabitants  of  colonies  in  the  time  of  war ;  and  thai 
proper  otticers,  civil  and  agricultural,  should  be  appointed,  with  a 
commissariat,  &c. 

"  4th.  That  the  emigrants,  while  they  remain  embodied,  should 
be  fed  at  the  expence  of  Government ;  bu.t,  except  in  special 
cases,  they  should  clothe  themselves. 

"  5th.  That  agricultural  implements  should  be  advanced  gra- 
tuitously by  Government. 

•'  Gth.  That  the  several  corps  of  emigrants  should  proceed  in 
transports,  provided  by  Government,  to  Canada,  Nova  iScofia,  qx 
New  Brunswick. 

"  7th,  That  when  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  should  with 
all  convenient  speed,  commence  the  clearance  of  the  precise  dis- 
trict allotted  to  them,  performing  the  labour  in  a  body  until  the 
whole  was  cleared,  drained,  and  ready  for  culture. 

"  8th.  The  land  when  thus  prepared  should  be  divided  to  each 
by  lot;  the  whole  being  previously  surveyed,  and  laid  out  into 
equal  shares  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more  per  man. 

"  9t!i,  The  officers  to  be  paid  an  equivalent  for  their  snperin-- 
tendance,  either  out  of  the  clearc<i  estate,  or  by  a  salary  fi-om  Go- 
vernment. 

*'l,10ch.  The  emigrants  to  be  invested  vrith  their  respective 
estates,  free  of  all  fees  or  charges ;  to  hold  them  by  the  tenure  of 
free  tmd   common  soccage ;  and  to   be   discharged   from  further 


services. 


.c   '» 


The  author  likewise  recommends  that,  instead  of  disbanding 
soldiers  at  home,  all  regiments  in  tuture,  intended  to  be  reduced, 
shoidd  be  sent  lo  one  of  the  four  provinces  in  Norih  America,, 
particularly  to  Upper  Canada,  to  clear  land  in  the  maimer 
Btaled  in  the  7th  and  8ih  Regulations,  reserving  to  them  the  op- 
tion of  settling  on  their  respective  allotments,  when  cleared,  or 
6f  selling  their  shares  and  returning-  home.     There  appears,  at 

tirat 
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first  view,  an  apparent  hardship  in  sending  men  to  be  disbanded 
so  far  from  their  native  land,  after  the  fatigues,  perhaps,  of  a 
lengthened  war ;  yet,  as  they  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  their  estates  a^  soon  as  cleared,  if  they  should  not  choose  to 
cultivate  them,  and  would  thus  secure  a  property  of  four  or  five 
huiidred  pounds  to  enerease  the  comforts  of  their  old  age,  the 
objection  hjses  nuirh  of  its  force.     The  great  advantages  of  em- 
ploying  a   regiment,  as  a  body,  in  the  clearance  of  land,  and 
tlien  dividing  by  lot  to  each  man   his   proportional  share,    must 
occur  to  the  mind  the  very  first  moment  one  thiriks  on  Itie  sub- 
ject.    The    men,  in   such  circumstances,   act    under  autliority, 
and  the  work   is  done  regularly  and  systematicully  ;  and  we  all 
know,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  would  engage  heartily 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  hundred  acres  of  cleareil  land,  who  would 
shrink  from  the  previous  labour  of  cutting  down  the  trees,  and 
of  grubbing  out  the  roots.     i\t  the  conclusion  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  accordingly,  when  Government  granted  certam  tracks 
of  land  to  paiticular  regiments,  the  ground  being  divided  among 
the  men,  in  an  uncleared  state,  was  abandoned  by  the  majority 
of  them,  or  sold  for  a  triile  ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  of  the  more 
industrious  who  cleared  and  cultivated  their  own  portions,  or 
purchased   those  of  the  others ;  on  which,  however,  they   had 
the  satisfaction   to  leave  their   descendants   in  the  condition  of 
opulent  farmers,  and  to  see  them  spring  up  around  them  as  the 
chief  support  cf  provincial  independence.     We  may  give  an  m- 
stance  too,  with  ahich  vve  are  supplied  in  this  little  volume,  of 
the  .rapid  progress  in  the  clearing  of  land,  which  is  made  by  a 
body  of  men  working  in  concert.     The  colony  of  Berbice  was 
cleared  and  settled  full  three  quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  interior, 
for  near  sixty  miles  extending  along  the  sea  coast,  and  the  shores" 
of  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Corantiun,  in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  seven  years.     7l!ere  the  labour  was  performed  by  ne- 
groes, while  that  performed  by  whites,  in  a  t.  mperate  climate, 
would  be  as  thiee  to  one  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  besides  the 
clearance  in  this  instance  required  that,  around   every  lot  of  a 
thousand  acres,  a  dike  or  fosse,  nine  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep, 
iihonid  i)e  dug,  for  the  purpose  of  draining.  How  much  then  might 
be  accomplished  by  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  labouring  iu 
unison,  and  with    the   certainty  of  a  speedy  recompence  before 
their  eyes  I     We   agrie   with  she  author  in  thinking,  that  more 
I;ind  would  be  cieaied  by  such  a  corps  in  one  year,  than  by  the 
same  number  of  iudividtiuls,  unoigauized  and  uncontiouled,  in 
the  space  of  twelve  years.      In  sh  ;rt,  if  Government  should  ever 
deem  it   eNpeditnt   to  give    land  in   America   to  th.e  discharged 
ijjjhtary,  there.can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  should  be  cleared  by  the 
i;2V.i}  i^t^iorc,  they   are   disembodied;    for,  by  this   means,    the 
%d  ground 
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ground  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  actually  cleared,  and  secondly, 
there  is  every  chance  that  it  will  be  also  occupied  by  those  who 
clear  it. 

A  double  advantage  would  be  gained  by  the  country,  were 
this  plan  adopted ;  the  old  soldier  would  be  riclily  provided  for, 
at  a  vejy  small  expence,  and  oiu-  colonies  would  be  furnished 
with  an  efBcient  population,  who  would  not  only  be  instrumental 
in  defending  the  frontiers  by  their  own  personal  bravery,  but 
would  also  instruct  the  young  in  the  use  of  arms.  It  would  also 
prove  an  inducement  to  ihe  people  t)f  this  country  to  enter  into 
the  reaular  army,  were  they  to  see  before  them  not  only  a  limit 
to  thtir  service  in  active  war,  but  also  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  age,  and  the  comfort  of  dieir  surviving  families. 
Had  it  not  been  f«r  this  powerful  stimulus,  the  United  States, 
it  is  said,  could  not  have  raised  an  army  at  all  ;  and  in  this  par- 
ticular it  would  be  wisdom  in  us  to  learn  from  an  enemy,  whose 
motions  we  have  to  watch,  and  whose  policy  we  have  to  coun- 
teract. 

When  writing  on  the  defence  of  our  American  provinces,  it 
naturally  occurs  to  mention  the  great  importance  of  having  a 
powerful  fleet  on  the  lakes.  Our  failures  ia  the  last  war,  bo»h 
on  the  ocean  and  in  the  inland  seas,  arose  chiefly  from  the 
inadequacy  of  our  means,  generally  consuiered,  to  encounter  the 
enemy's  force,  and  more  especially  from  the  small  number  of 
seamen,  either  able  or  ordinary,  on  board  our  ships.  It  appears 
from  a  General  Order,  issued  by  the  commander  in  chief.  Sir  G. 
Prevost,  that  in  the  whole  of  our  squadron,  on  Lake  Erie,  there 
were  not  not  more  than  fifty  sailors  ;  the  crews  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  militiunien,  peasantry,  and  raw  recruits,  total 
strangers,  of  course,  to  naval  tactics,  and  to  every  point  of  sea- 
manship. A  great  mistake  vvas,  no  doubt,  committed  in  1785, 
by  those  who  adjusted  the  boundaries  between  British  and  In- 
dependent America,  in  giving  to  the  latter  so  very  e.\tensive  a 
line  of  coast,  aud  the  strongest  positions  on  almost  all  the  lakes  ; 
more  particularly,  as  a  straight  line  (irawn  from  the  point  at 
which  the  commissioners  begun,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to 
ihat  where  they  ended,  on  the  Mississipi,  would  have  shut  out 
the  Americans  froin  these  waters  altogether.  To  give  to  that 
people  the  great  advantages  which  they  now  possess,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  turn  off,  at  a  right  angle,  from  the  natural  direction 
of  the  bcnadiiry  line,  the  evil  of  which  aberration,  it  should  seem, 
consists  not  only  in  opening  up  to  our  enemies  the  means  of 
creating  a  naval  power,  but  moreover  in  interposing  a  tongue  of 
land,  so  as  actually  to  intercept,  in  certain  circumstances,  all 
communication  with  two  districts  of  the  upper  province.  This 
error  not  having  been  Gorrccted  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  we  shall 

be 
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be  put  to  the  expence  of  maintaining  a  large  nava!  armament  to 
protect  the  Canadian  frontiers,  exposed  as  they  must  be  to  in- 
cessant inroads,  \vllensoe^'er  war  shaii  be  renewed  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world. 

*'  If  Britain  lose  Canada,"  saj's  our  traveller,  "  the  loss  of  the 
West  Indies  must  inevitably  follow  ;  and  the  ruin  of  her  navy  will 
succeed.  But  if  she  well  people,  and  thereby  strengthen  Canada, 
the  West  Indies  will  also  encrease  in  population  ;  and  wealth  will 
reanimate  the  drooping  commerce  of  the,  realm  in  general.  And 
with  proper  restrictions  on  the  American  fisheries,  the  provinces 
may  yet  bear  up  for  a  short  time,  without  feeling  the  direful  ef« 
fects  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  However,  if  America  should  think 
proper  again  to  declare  war,  the  British  nation  is  faithfully  exhorted 
not  to  conduct  another  contest  on  the  principles  by  which  the 
last  was  regulated;  and  not  again  to  make  peace  until  she  can 
coerce  the  enemy  into  an  abandonaient  of  the  wliole  line  from  St. 
Regis  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  includ- 
ing also  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Michigan  territoiy,  and  insisting 
on  the  Americans  retiring  from  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
a  few  miles  into  the  interior.  All  that  portion,  too,  of  the  district 
of  Maine,  extending  from  the  Grand  Lake  in  New  Brunswick,  in 
a  straight  line,  to  the  river  Chandiere  in  Lower  'Canada,  ought 
also  to  be  secured:  or,  if  thought  more  advisable,  a  straight  line 
may  be  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Piscatagnis  and 
Penobscot  in  Maine,  to  the  same  river  Chandiere,  and  down  the 
Penob;-c3t  to  Castine,  continuing  it  out  at  sea  to  tlie  Isle  Haute, 
This  would  include  an  importajit  coast,  well  stored  with  islands 
and  harbours." 

The  opportunity,  we  apprehend,  has  gone  by  for  making 
these  desirable  arrangements  as  to  the  boundaries,  and  there  is 
unquestionably  some  lational  ground  fur  regret,  that,  among  the 
British  commissioners  at  Ghent,  there  was  not  one  intimately 
acquainted  w  ith  the  topography  of  the  country  concerning  whose 
destinies  they  were  appointed  to  deitberate.  Much  disappoint- 
ment is  accordingly  felt  in  the  provinces,  and  the  best  informed 
people  there  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  their  interests  have  either 
not  been  understood  or  miserably  neglected,  in  framing  the  late 
treaty.  We  do  not  iiold  ourselves  competent  to  judge  on  such 
matters  ;  but  we  can  feel  no  iiesitation  in  concurring  with  the 
sensible  and  patriotic  writer  who  has  suggested  these  remarks, 
in  the  opinion,  tiiat  there  is  no  people  on  earth  who  will  so 
rcafhiy  as  the  AiTieiicans,  take  advantage  of  an  oversight,  and 
tliat,  ill  short.  Great  Bjiiain  never  had  an  enemy  moie  to  be- 
drtaded. 

Wo  give  the  author  thanks  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 

rouinA  the  aileiuion  of  the  public  to  this  most  important  subject. 

'    '       '  He 
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He  has  stated  facts  strongly  and  fearlessly,  and  evidently  too  with! 
the  feelings  of  a  man  who  loves  his  country.  Perhaps  he  dd^ 
not  perceive,  as  clearly  as  he  ought,  the  difficulties  which  are 
to  be  surmounted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  system ;  and  s^ems 
occasionally  to  forget,  that  it  U  the  duty  cf  governmeuts  rather 
to  guide  than  excite  every  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
We  concede  to  hiui,  at  the  i-.ame  lime,  that  emigration  at  pre- 
sent would  be  a  national  blesslnsr,  and  that  of  all  parts  in  the 
world,  Canada  is  the  colony  to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed. 


Art.  VIIT.  Jn  Appeal  to  Men  of  Wisdom  and  Candour;  or. 
Four  Discourses^  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  in  'November  ISlo.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Kings  College.  8vo.  pp.  84.  2s.  6d. 
Cadelland  Davie''s.      I8I6. 

^VlTK  the  Sermons   before  us  our  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted from  our  Review  of  Mr.  Shar[)e's  attack  upon  them  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year.    They  \vere  preached  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  University,  in  November  1815,  and  are  now  but 
just  published,  for  the  first  time.    Mr.  Simeon  has  not  contented 
himself  with  becouiing  simply  an  advocate  of  the  opinions  which 
he    espouses;  he  calls,    in    an   authorative    manner,   upon    the 
rising  youih  of  the  country  to  adopt  arid  cherish  them,  he  ap- 
peals to  their  understandings  and  to  their  feelings  in  support  of 
his  cause.     We  do  noi  often  object  to  a  mere  title,  but  there  is 
a  quackery  and  a  puffery  in  an  "  Appeal  to  Men  of  Wisdom 
and   Candour,"    the   larger   portion  of  whom  are  below  the  age 
of  twenty,  which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  an  University  preacher.     There  is,   at  the  same  time,  an  air 
of  authority,   to  which  we  do  not  generally  object,  except  when 
it  is  exerted   to  impose  upon  tlve  rising  generation,  a  sy  tem  of 
doctrine   no  less  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures,   than  with   that 
Church,    in  whose  bosom   they   are    educated.      Mr.    Simeon 
challenges  an  examination  into  the  opinions  and  the  tenets  of  his 
paity,  of -\vhich  the  Sermons  before  ns  are  intended  as  an  expo- 
sition ;  that  examination,  we  trust,  will  be  made,    not  by  our- 
selves only,  but    by  all   those  of  his  hearers  who  have  power  to 
determine  for  themselves,  and  intlueuce  to  recommend   and  en- 
force their  decision. 

In  the  first  Sermon  is  considered  the  mode  of  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  larger  part  of  this  sermon  we 
have  no  objection  to  start,  we  would  rather  say  that  it  is  fairly 

entitled 
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entitled  to  our  approbation.    The  former  part,  perhaps,  isbette_ 
adapted  to  the  meridian  of  a  London  than  of  a  Cambridge  audi 
ence,  as  the  chain  of  argulnent  is  by  no  means  connected  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  reasoning  and  a  search- 
ino-  mind.     Let  us  take  the  following  example : 

"  These  persons,  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  M-is- 
dom  to  find  out  such  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  receive 
with  humility  what  God  has  revealed,  and  the  instant  they  know 
his  will,  they  receive  his  testimony  with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  and 
make  it  the  one  ground  of  their  hopes  and  fears." 

Now  ^Fr.  Simeon  has  forgotteu  that  they  must  first  be  proved 
from  reason,  that  is,  from  evidence  external  and  internal,  that  the 
Christian  scheme  h  the  revelation  of  God  and  not  a  cunningly 
devised  fable.  We  wonder  that  this  most  important  step  of  all 
should  have  been  omitted.  It  is  indeed  afterwards  noticed, 
when  the  lietelation  is  taken  for  granted,  then  "  it  appears  to 
stand  on  a  basis  that  is  imu)oveable."  This  is  very  like  reasoning 
on  a  circle,  which  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  are  willing  to  take 
for  granted  the  point  in  question,  and  afterwards  from  that  grant 
to  prove  its  existence,  but  will  go  a  very  little  way  to  convince 
all  academical  sceptic.  Mr.  S  then  recommends  his  audience 
I.  To  form  their  judgment  with  care; — II.  To  exercise  it  with 
candour; — III.  To  implore  the  grace  of  God  in  their  examina- 
tion. In  all  this  we  cordially  coincide  with  him;  and  as  we,  at 
all  times,  are  happy  to  commend  rather  than  to  censure,  we 
shall  extract  the  following  very  useful  advice  to  the  theological 
student. 

"  There  are  confessedly  many  passages  which  are  difficult  to 
be  understood,  and  many  passages  which  appear  to  have,  what 
mav  be  called,  an  opposite  and  contradictory  aspect.  To  explain 
ail  these,  and  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other,  and  to  gather  out 
of  them  one  entire  and  consistent  plan  of  salvation,  is  surely  no 
easy  work  ;  it  should  be  undertaken  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  execute  it  aright.  To  take  one  set 
of  texts,  and  to  wrest  the  opposing  texts  to  a  sense  which  they 
were  never  designed  to  bear,  will  save  us  indeed  much  trouble, 
and  gratify  a  proud  contentious  spirit ;  but  it  will  never  bring  us 
to  a  just  view  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  way  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  Scripture,  is  to  give  to  every  declaration  of  God  its 
proper  force,  and  then  to  mark  the  subserviency  of  one  truth  to 
others  which  appear  opposed  to  it.  A  person  who  should,  in  an 
ignorant  and  superficial  manner,  observe  the  opposite  motions  that 
are  found  in  a  great  engine,  v.cald  be  ready  to  suppose  that  the 
wheels  would  obstruct  each  other :  but  on  a  closer  inspection  he 
would  find,  that  there  is  a  subserviency  of  one  part  to  another, 
and  that  all  the  motions,  hovever  opposite  in  sppsarance,  tend  in 
'••'■"■••■    -  realifv 
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reality  to  one  common  end.  Thus  it  is  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ; 
there  is  no  real  opposition  between  one  part  and  another  ;  but 
every  truth  has  its  proper  place  in  the  system,  and  its  proper  use  : 
if  one  encourages,  another  humbles;  if  one  inspires  confidence, 
another  stimulates  to  activity :  and  true  wisdom  will  lead  us  to 
assign  to  every  truth  that  place,  and  that  measure  of  importance 
which  seem  to  be  given  to  it  in  the  sacred  volume.  Were  this 
mode  of  investigating  the  holy  Scriptures  more  generally  adopted, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  almost  all  the  controversies  which  agi- 
tate and  distract  the  Christian  world.  The  very  disposition  of 
mind  which  would  be  exercised  in  such  endeavours,  would  go  far 
•to  rectify  our  judgment,  and  would  divest  error  of  more  than  half 
its  evils."     P.  8. 

We  heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Simeon,  throughout  his  course, 
had  followed  the  rule  which  at  starting  he  has  so  well  laid 
down.  In  the  second  Sermon,  upon  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  we  find  among  some  good  matter  a  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  subject  under  discussion.  J^Ir.  Simeon  makes  a  number 
of  broad  and  sweeping  assertions,  which  are  contradicted  by 
evidence  the  most  positive,  and  proofs  lire  most  irrefragable. 
He  asserts,  that  by  nature  "  no  one  feels  his  obligations  towards 
God  as  his  Creator,  or  places  in»plicit  coiiilidence  in  Him  as  his 
preserver,  or  rejoices  in  Him  as  his  benefactor."  And  again,.. 
"  A  spirit  of  humiliation  is  never  foiuid,  but  as  it  is  infu-ed  into 
the  soul  by  God."  And  yet  it  is  from  this  very  spirit  of  humi- 
liation that  Mr.  Simeon  has  stated,  and  rightly  stated,  in  his  first 
Sermon,  that  man  is  induced  to  fly  to  the  Gospel  for  succour, 
when  he  sees  the  uncertainty  and  insufficiency  of  all  other  systems 
and  pursuits.  But  if  Mr.  S.  had  ever  read  certain  carnal 
a;id  profane  books,  containing  the.  works  of  the  poets,  phi- 
losophers, and  historians  of  old,  he  would  have  found  in  them  as 
deep  a  sense,  as  strong  and  as  humiliating  a  declaration  of  the 
weakness,  the  frailty,  and  the  misery  of  human  nature  as  in  tlie 
Scriptures  themselves.  The  cause,  indeed,  they  knew-  not;  but 
the  effect  they  saw;  and  expressed  their  feelings  in  language 
more  glowing  than  the  pen  of  unassisted  humanity  has  since 
been  able  to  dictate. 

* 

says  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  heathen  poets.  And  every 
other  since  his  time  has  but  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  his 
declaration— 9r«s-  sar iya^^Q^Tios  avy.(^o^ri,  says  Solon,  according  to 
Herodotus.  The  wretchedness  and  the  humiliation  of  man  seems^ 
to  have  been  a  perpetual  theme  v/ith  the  Tragedians,  as  Mr.  S. 
would  have  found,  if  he  had  condescended  tp  look  into  author*.^, 
•a  heaihenisli  and  profane.  -.• 

0  viiseras 
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0  mheras  homiiium  mentes  !  0  pectora  circa ! 
QitaUhns  in  vita  tenebris,  quaiitisque  periclis 
Degitnr  hoc  ctvi,  quodcunque  est. 

This  is  a  tolerable  degree  of  self-abasement  (as  Mr.  S.  woulil 
eall  it)  in  a  philosophic  poet.  No  man  who  had  ever  read  or 
remembered  even  his  school- boy  classics,  would  assert,  that  the 
spirit  of  humiliation  is  never  found,  but  as  it  is  infused  into  the 
soul  by  God.  ^ir.  S.  and  ail  his  party  constantly  forget  that 
the  reason  which  taught  this  spirit  in  the  heathen  world,  is  the 
gift  of  God  as  much  as  grace.  The  former  is  fully  competent 
to  discover  the  disease ;  the  latter  only  can  apply  the  remedyc 
As  to  the  dependance  of  man  upon  God,  if  Mr.  S.  had  read 
the  conclusion  only  of  the  tenth  satire  of  .Juvenal,  he  would  find 
the  Providence  of  God  inculcated  in  terms  the  strongest  we 
know  out  of  the  page  of  inspiration. 

"  Si,  consilium  vis 
Pernnttes  ipsis  expendere  nmnmibus,  quid 
t'onveniat  nobis,  7-ebusqiie  sit  utile  nostris 
Na?i  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaqiie  dahunt  DiU 
Carior  est  illis  homo,  qiinm  sibi." 

In  many  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  the  same  sentiments  are 
inculcated  in  the  strongest  terms.  We  will  instance  one,  as  it  is 
so^exceedingly  apposite  to  a  scriptural  expiession  eC/Xoyus  ty^^i  to 
®eov  TE  Hvai  Tov  f7riyt/.£A0t//x£vov  '},(xuv,  xocl  7)(x,(x,s  exeivou  XTTiptarw 
elvat.  Plat.  Phsed.  Jf  Mr.  S.  will  procure  some  one  to  construe 
him  this  nJissa^e,  he  will  find  the  latter  nart  not  dissimilar  to 
*'  we  are  his  people  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.^  But  to 
multiply  instances  would  be  to  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
^If  Islr.  S.  tuca.is  to  say  thai  no  heathen  couid  ever  put  the  same 
implicit  couiidence  in  the  providence  of  G<'d  as  a  Christian,  we 
agree  fully  with  him  ;  but  every  page  of  their  writings  declare, 
liow  great  and  how  implicit  was  the  confidejice  which  th«iy  ac- 
tually did  repose  m  .he  Powers  above,  r'roni  these  assertions 
then,  agaiu-st  v.hich  the  whole  tenour  of  Heathen  testimony  most 
povverfuliy  militates,  Mr.  S.  corner  lo  Scri])ture. 

"  What  Fiilth  the  Scripture  ?  ^'  ne  testimony  of  the  Most  High 
God  is  tnis,  that  when  be  looked  jowu  from  heaven  to  behold  the 
Gljiidren  of  men,  he  saw  '  tnfit  c!ie  wickedness  oC  uiaii  was  great 
ypoi!  fhe  earih,  ttnd  ihat  everi/  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
mau'j  ■i-n.rt  was  only  ev  I  continuuUy* ^  Can  the  total  coniption 
c^  scalvjcl  in  stronger  terms  tliun  these  ?     But  it  will 

^il  ""  '^  ^     -— tory,  pmiaps,  lo  lefti  to  a  poi-Sr.gu  v> here  an  in- 
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spired  Apostle  is  establishing  the  very  point  in  question.  Look 
we  then  to  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  let  us  hear  what  he  says.  He  is  proving  that  all  mankind, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  under  sin  :  and  in  support  of  his 
assertions  he  brings  together  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses  :  *  It  is 
written  (says  he)  There  is  none  good,  no,  not  one :  there  is  none 
that  understandeth  ;  th  re  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God  :  they 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way :  they  are  together  become  unprofit- 
able :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one  *.'  Have  we 
spoken  any  thing  stronger  than  this  ?  Yet,  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
-ter,  the  Apostle  speaks  in  stronger  language  still  :  '  The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be  +.'  In  another  Epistle  he  denies  the' 
power  of  any  man  by  nature  even  so  much  as  to  know  the  things 
of  the  Spirit ;  *  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  J.'  Nor  does 
he  confine  these  assertions  to  any  particular  age  or  nation :  he 
says  of  himself  and  his  fellow  Apostles,  that  even  they  in  their 
unregenerate  state,  '  fulfilled  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind ;  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others^.* 
Even  after  he  was  regenerate  he  still  speaks  of  himself,  so  far  as 
he  was  yet  unrenewed,  as  destitute  of  all  good  ;  *  In  me,  that  is, 
in  my  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'  "     P.  25. 

Our  readers  will  carry  in  mind  Mr.  Simeon's  rule  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scrip'ure,  and  if  they  will  compare  this  string 
of  disjointed  texts  with  Romans  xi.  13,  they  will  find  the  result  a 
very  different  one.  God  has  declared  (though  Mr.  Simeon  con- 
tests the  point)  that  he  never  left  himself  without  a  witness  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  Gentiles  were  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  capable  of  doing  the  things  contained  in  the  law.  Mr.  Si- 
meoTi  then  adverts  to  the  Article  of  our  Church  on  Original  Sin, 
in  which  it  is  said,  and  truly  said,  that  "  man  is  vety  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness ;"  but  Mr.  Simeon  asserts,  p.  23, 
"  the  total  alienation  of  our  hearts  from  what  is  truly  good," 
forgetting  that  man  was  no  less  made  than  redeemed  by  God. 
Mr.  S.  and  his  party  seem  to  consider  man  not  as  fallen  by  the 
snare,  but  as  created  by  the  power  of  the  devil ;  that  our  reason, 
our  good  feelings,  our  conscience,  which  lead  us  to  obey  the 
moral  law,  and  to  mark  our  departure  from  it,  are  gifts  of  the 
evil  spirit.  Man,  even  in  bis  unconverted  state,  is  still  the 
creature  of  God ;  though  it  bear  but  thorns  and  thistles,  the 
ground  is  still  the  Lord's. 

To  another  point,  which  in  common  with  those  of  his  party, 

"  *  Rom.lii,  9—12.         t  R-om.  viii.  7,  %  1  Cor.ii,  14. 

6  Eph.  ii.  3." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Simeon  insists  upon  with  ihucIj  earnestness,  we  shall  now 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  find  the  following  pas- 
sage at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Sermon. 

*'  This  is  the  true  use  of  Christian  principles.  To  aclcnow' 
ledge  the  extent  of  our  fall  is  of  no  use  unless  we  seek  for  a 
recovery  through  th^  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer,  and  through  the 
influences  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Let  us  but  apply  these  reme- 
dies ;  and  all  avei'sion  t^  see  the  depth  of  our  guilt  and  misery  will 
vanish  instantly.  We  shall  be  in  no  fear  of  being  too  much  de- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  our  sin,  but  shall  rather  desire  to  know  the 
full  extent  of  our  malady,  that  God  may  be  the  more  glorified  in 
our  restoration  to  health."     P.  38. 

The  first  part  of  this  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  when  Mr.  Simeon 
asserts,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  being  too  much  depressed  by  a 
sense  of  our  sin,  we  must,  from  the  most  fatal  experience,  flatly 
contradict  him.  Mr.  Simeon  is  fond  of  putting  questions,  he 
will  excuse  us  if  we  apply  one  personally  to  himself.  How 
many  of  his  own  immediate  followers  are  now  actually  deprived 
of  every  joy  and  comfort  of  life,  and  drag  on  their  existence  in 
a  melancholy  and  a  withered  state,  useless  to  themselves,  or  to 
their  fellow  Christians,  from  the  very  self-loathing,  and  self-abase- 
ment which  Mr.  Simeon,  but  not  the  Gospel,  so  often  and  so 
strongly  inculcates  ?  How  many  and  how  increasing  are  the  self- 
devoted  victims  of  these  wretched  imaginations,  the  public  expe- 
rience of  the  kingdom  too  surely  demonstrates.  After  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedies,  to  dwell  upon  the  disease,  as  Mr.  S. 
recommends,  may  be,  and  too  often  is,  productive  of  the 
deepest  spiritual  injury,  especially  in  those  of  a  temper  either 
naturally,  or  nationally  inclined  to  melancholy  and  despondence. 
Mr.  Simeon  says,  p.  38, 

"  Does  God  hate  sin  in  all  its  branches  ?  He  must  hate  it  too, 
and  lothe  and  abhor  himself  for  having  ever  committed  it." 

This  we  partly  deny.  He  must  lothe  the  commission  of  any,  and 
of  all  his  sins.  He  must  lothe  even  in  his  distant  remembrance 
such  commissions.  But  he  is  not  to  h  the  and  abhor  hin)self 
for  having  committed,  much  less  is  he  to  lothe  and  abhor  hii; 
own  nature,  because  ii  is  pi  one  to  the  commission.  His  nature 
is  given  him  by  God  ;  his  vciy  liability  to  fall  is  permitted  by  the 
Ahnight}-,  as  it  constitutes  ;•.  state  of  probation.  He  cannot 
think  of  himself  with  loo  mucli  liumiiity,  but  he  may  think  of 
himself  with  too  much  abhorrence.  To  detest  and  to  abhor 
his  own  nature,  and  his  own  self  is  no  where  commanded  by 
God  ;  it  is  a  clear  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  practically  it  leads  to  melancholy  and  distraction  iu  the  per- 
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sons  of  ourselves,  and  to  carelessness  or  hatred  of  the  persons 
of  our  neighbours.  We  conceive  that  those  who  preach  and  prac- 
tice spiritual  torture,  are  no  wi;jer  nor  better  than  the  poor  Fakirs, 
M'ho  practice  corporal ;  and  that  those  who  preach  this  self- 
infliction  to  swell  the  number  of  devotees  of  the  shrine  of  fana- 
ticism, resemble  more  the  priests  of  Jaggernaut,  than  the  mi- 
nisters of  Christ. 

The  third  Sermon  treats  of  the  New  Birth.  This  is  decidedly 
separated  by  Mr.  Simeon,  from  the  act  of  baptism;  the  first 
producing,  as  he  terms  it,  a  change  of  natuie,  the  latter  only  a 
change  of  slate, 

*'  It  is  supposed  by  many,  and  indeed  affirmed  by  some,  that 
we  retjuire  a  stuldeu  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  tvitkoui  ayiy 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  man,  is  to  convert  the  soul  to  God  ;  and 
that  we  require  this  change  to  be  so  sensibly  and  perceptibly 
vrrought,  that  the  subject  of  it  shall  be  able  to  specify  the  day  and 
hour  when  it  took  place. 

"  But  all  this  we  utterly  disclaim.  We  say,  indeed,  that  God 
may  effect  his  work  in  any  way  that  he  pleases ;  and  that,  if  he 
choose  to  convert  men  now,  precisely  as  he  did  the  three  thou- 
sand on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  as  he  did  the  persecuting  Saul  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  and  no  man  in  the 
vmiverse  is  authorized  to  say,  that  he  cannot,  or  xhall  not,  or  mil 
not,  do  it.  But  we  never  require  any  thing  of  the  kind  :  we  re- 
quire nothing  sudden,"     P.  36. 

"  But  to  proceed :  This  change  far  exceeds  the  pov/er  of  fallen 
man.  Whatever  powers  you  may  be  pleased  to  invest  him  with, 
they  fall  very  far  short  of  this.  A  semblance  of  these  things  he 
may  put  on ;  but  he  cannot  form  them  really  and  truly  in  his 
heart.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  promised  to 
us  for  this  very  end  :  *  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
Spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  hearft 
out  of  your  fiesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh  :  and  I  will 
put  MY  Spirit  witiiin  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  Statutes, 
and  ye  shall  keep  my  Commandments  to  do  them*.'  As  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  this  great  work,  we  have  already  observed,  the 
Spirit  is  not  restricted  :  but  whenever  it  is  truly  effected,  then  we 
say,  that  the  man  is  born  again,  and  born  of  the  Spirit ;  and  iXi^ 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  him,  we  call  Ihe  New  Birth. 

"  Now  the  question  is,  whether  this  be  the  new  birth  or  not } 
and  whether  we  do  right  in  insisting  upon  it  as  necessary  to  man's 
salvation  ^ 

"  In  answer  to  this,  we  reply,  not  only  that  the  Scriptures  call 
this  a  new.birth,  a  new  creation,  a  being  born  of  God,  and  a  being 
born  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  an  experience  of  it  is  predicated  of  all 
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who  are  in  a  state  of  favour  with  God  now,  or  shall  find  admijssLoil 
into  his  kingdom  hereafter.  '  If  any  man  be  in  CUiris^t,  he  is  a 
new  creature,  or  a  new  c  eation ;  (says  the  Apostle:)  old  things 
are  passed  away  ;  beheld  all  things  are  become  new*.'  And  our 
Lord,  with  repeated  asseverations,  says  to  Nicodemus,  '  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God  f.'  "     P.  39. 

According  to  all  this,  the  process  of  birth  may  be  going  on 
during  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life;  and  even    -t  iiis  dealh 
it  may  be  imperfect.      JV/ieji  is  this  change  tiu'.y  effected?  and 
what  are  the  signs  of  the  work  being  liuished  ?     We  are  told,  in 
Scripture,  that  a  man  is  to  gKuc  in  grace  ;  but  is  he  to  grow  be- 
fore he  is  born,  or  after  he  is  born  .''     B*.sides,  of  this  change  of 
which  Mr.  SimeiiU  speaks,  we  must  confess  ourselves  to  remain 
in  some  degree  of  ignorance.     We  have  known  serious  men,  for 
various  reasons,  go  over  to  the  fanatical  parly,  enter  mlo  all  their 
views,  further  all  their  designs,  support  all  their  politics,  and  this 
we  suppose  is  the  new  birth.     Nov*  tliat  these  men  undergo  a 
change  (one  often  much  for  the  worse,)  vvc  will  not  deny.   As  far 
as  either  the  amendnient  of  life,  or  the  relinquishment  of  sinful 
habits,  is  a  change  of  natuie,  we  acknowledge  its  reality ;  but 
when  by  this  chufige  is  n\eant  such  an  alteration  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  total,  or  tlie  pro!)aUiiity  of  a  partial  fall,  we 
must  wholly  deny  its  reality,  under  the  present  disperisation  of 
grace.     Our  passions  are  to  be  subjugated,  not  eradicated,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.     Even  in  the  highest  state  of  c^rdinary  grace, 
our  evil  propensities  renjain  the  same,  we  are  only  fortihed  in  a 
Stronger  degree  against  their  attacks.     When  then,  we  ta!k  of  a 
radical  and  total  change,  we  must  still  allow  the  existence  of  iiioae 
parts'  of  our  nature  which  in  fact  do  away  its  totality.   Oih:  obser- 
vations indeed  have  ever  conspired  to  coniirm  us  m  this  opinion. 
God  only  knows  the  heart  of  man,  he  only  knous  their  uioiives, 
we  must  be  contented  to  judge  by  their  deeds;  and  if  lying  and 
deceit,  pride  and  cruelty  appear  unequivocally  in  the  transactions 
of  human  life,  even  though  he  go  no  more  to  the  tlieatre  or  ta 
the  assembly,  though  his  looks  are  demure  and  sanctified,  we 
tiever  can  believe,  notwithstanding  the  asseverations  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  that  such  a  man  has  undergone  a  change  in  na- 
ture equivalent  to  a  new  birth. 

Mr.  Simeon  further  informs  us,  that  "  an  experience  of  this 
new  birth  is  predicated  of  all  who  are  in  a  state  of  favour." 
What  he  means  by  "  experience ^  he  has  not  thought  proper  fully 
to  explain  ;  it  cannot  be  here  taken  in  its  common  meaning,,  it 
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hiust  signify  an  actual  feeling  or  assurance  of  this  favour,  by  a 
sensible  and  perceivable  operation  of  the  Spirit :  but  where  such 
an  experience  is  predicated  in  Scripture,  it  will  be  no  such  easy 
matter  to  inform  us.  Yet  without  the  supposition  of  this  inward  as- 
surance, the  whole  of  Mr.Simeon's  doctrine  nmst  fall  to  the  ground, 
as  it  would  be  otherwise  wholly  impassible  to  say,  at  what  time  the 
act  of  the  new  birth  could  possibly  take  place.  Mr.  Sinieojj 
•  saw  this  difficulty,  he  has  therefore  hinted  only  at  its  solution. 
Jt  is  not  for  the  uninitiated  to  be  let  into  all  the  mysteries  of  expe- 
iiences\  thev  are  reserved  for  a  class  of  proselytes  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  paths  of  enthusiasm.  They  whose  animal  spirit;? 
have  conspired  to  the  delusion,  carry  their  experience  in  their 
iVont,  in  all  the  characters  of  spiritual  conceit  and  self-compla- 
cent fanaticism  ;  while  the  poor  wretched  victims,  whose  morbid 
melancholy  forbids  the  ecstasy  of  this  fancied  parturition,  betray 
in  their  very  countenances  the  sadness  and  the  distraction  of  their 
heart.  And  yet  Mr.  Simeon  informs  the  University,  p.  53, 
*'  tkat  the  pains  used  to  obtain  a  new  and  spiritual  birth  zcill 
wjure  no  man."     His  own  experience  knows  the  reverse. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Simeon's  talent  in  commenting  upon 
Scripture,  we  shall  give  tlie  follouhig  extract ; 

"  These  declarations  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  are  pe- 
culiarly strong,  because  the  import  of  them  cannot  with  any 
appearance  of  reason  be  explained  awa}'.  Some  indeed  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  of  Baptism  ;  but  I  wish  that  those 
who  think  it  can  bear  that  construction,  would  see  what  sense 
they  can  on  that  supposition  make  of  the  whole  context.  Let 
us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  baptism  is  the  new  birth,  and 
that  baptism  was  the  point  which  our  Lord  so  strongly  insisted  on  ; 
Why  should  our  Lord  when  explaining  and  enforcing  his  first 
assertion,  so  carefully  distinguish  between  water  baptism  and  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  i"  Here,  admitting  that  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  being  born  of  water,  he  insisted  also  on  being 
born  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  that  he  might  convince  Nicodemus  that 
he  spoke,  not  of  an  outward  and  carnal,  but  of  an  inward,  and 
spiritual  change.  Again,  how  can  his  subsequent  explanations 
apply  to  baptism?  On  the  supposition  that  he  speaks  of  a  spi- 
ritual birth,  his  reasons  are  clear  and  forcible,  '  that  which  is  born 
of  the  fleshj  is  flesh  ;'  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  spiritual  kingdom : 
but  '  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,'  and  exactly  suited 
to  that  kingdom  which  he  was  about  to  establish.  Again,  if  it 
were  baptism  of  which  he  speaks,  v/hat  connexion  has  that  with 
tlie  vviiid,  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  which,  though  in- 
explicable in  some  respects,  is  invariably  and  infallibly  to  be  seea 
in  its  effects  ?     If  it  v/ere  baptism,  it  would  blow,  not  where  the 
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Spirit  listeth,  but  where  the  parents  and  the  minister  list :  aftd  aS 
for  its  effects,  they  are  for  the  most  part  visible  to  no  human  being. 
Moreover,  how  could  our  Lord  «'ith  justice  ask  Nicodemus,  *  Art 
tTidu  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?'  Nico- 
demus might  have  v/ell  replied,  *  Yes,  I  am  a  master  in  Israel,  and 
yet  know  not  these  things  ;  for  how  should  I  know  them  ?  Where 
are  they  revealed  ?  What  is  there  in  the  writings  of  Moses  or  the 
Prophets  that  should  have  taught  me  to  expect  so  much  from 
baptism  i  God  required  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  as  you  do 
baptism  ;  but  he  required  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  also  :  and 
if  thei-e  be  a  spiritual  change  of  a  similar  nature  required  of  us 
under  your  dispensation,  and  that  be  the  thing  which  you  call  a 
new  birth^  then  I  confess  I  ought  to  have  had  clearer  views  of 
these  things,  since  they  were  evidently  inculcated  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  were  represented  also  as  particularly  chavacterizing 
the  Messiah's  reign.'  '     P.  40. 

According  to  the  rules  of  common  sense  we  should  say  that 
our  Lord,  so  far  from  separating  water  baptism  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  clearly  joins  them  ;  making  them  tanta- 
mount to  one  act.  When  our  Saviour  is  represented  by  John  as 
*'  baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  no  one  will  con- 
tend that  two  separate  acts  were  designated.  Mr.  Simeon  then 
inquires,  "  what  connection  baptism  has  with  the  wind  which 
bloweth  where  it  lislelh,  and  is  seen  in  its  effects."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  if  it  (i.  e.  the  wind)  were  baptism,  it  would  blow 
not  where  liie  Spirit  listeth,  but  where  the  parents  and  minister 
list,  and  as  for  their  efil'ects  they  are  for  the  most  part  visible  to 
no  human  being."  Mr.  Simeon  has  contrived  to  puzzle  and  con- 
found the  phiincst  passage  iii  Scripture  :  "  ihe  zcind  bloiceth 
where  it  listelh,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof ,  but  camt 
not  tell  zchevct  it  romcth,  nor  zchither  it  gocth  ;  so  is  evcnj  one 
that  is  horu  of  the  Spirit."  As  we  cannot  discover  the  mode  in 
xvhicb  the  wind  blows,  we  can  trace  its  existence  only  by  its  ef- 
fects, that  is,  by  its  sound  ;  so  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
we  cannot  discover  the  manner  of  its  operation,  v.e  are  assured 
of  its  presence  only  by  its  efilects,  that  is,  by  those  fruits.,  which 
Scripture  has  declared  !o  be  the  test  of  its  existence.  The  ana- 
logy between  the  operations  of  the  wind  in  the  natural  world,  and 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  moral  world,  is  sufTiciently  clear,  and  the  cor- 
respondence most  apt ;  yet  Mr.  S.  has  contrived,  whether  by 
natural  or  designed  confusion  of  ideas  we  know  not,  to  puzzle  a 
very  clear  illustration.  Besides  chis,  ''■  where  it  listeth  "  ottov 
6£?.£i  implies  liberty  of  choice,  not  preference  of  object.  The 
Spirit  indeed,  or  inward  gn;cc  of  baptismY/ycs  descend  where  the 
parents  and  the  minister  list,  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  rea< 
sons,  because  God  has  promised  that  it  should. 
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As  to  Mr.  Simeon's  supposition  that  our  Lord  intended  to 
taunt  Nicodemus  with  his  ignorance  of  what  it  is  morally  im- 
possible he  should  ever  have  known,  we  must  remark  that  Mr, 
Simeon  seems  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the^ 
Saviour,  which  was  not  that  of  taunt  and  reproach  to  those  who 
were  necessarily,  not  culpably,  ignorant.  He  does  indeed  reproach 
Nicodemus  with  his  slowness  in  applying  that  knowledge  which 
he  had.     As  a  master  in  Israel  he  ought  to  have  known  that  by 
baptism  proselytes,  and  even  the  children  of  proselytes,  wer^ 
admitted  into  the  covenant,  and  that  this  baptism  was  actually 
called  by  them  '^  a  new  birth."     As  a  master  iu  Israel  he  ought 
to  have  expected  this,  and  more  also  from  baptism,  as  he  might 
have  been  taught  by  reading  the  36th  chap,  of  Ezekiel.     Then 
will  1  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean 
from  ail  your  Jilthiness,  and  your  idols  wili  J  cleanse  you ;  a 
new  heart  zcill  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  J  put  in  you, 
Sfc.     If  Nicodemus,  as  a  master  in  Israel,  ought  to  have  known 
these  things,  how  much  more  ought  he  to  have  known  them, 
who  comes  forward  as  an  expounder  of  Scripture  to  the  rising 
youth  of  the  land. 

Another  specimen  of  Mr.  Simeon's  felicity  of  exposition,  is 
the  following : 

*'  Now  then  let  us  inquire  also  what  is  said  of  baptism.  It  is 
said,  '  Our  Lord  baptized  no  man.' — But  was  he  not  the  means  pf 
any  being  born  to  God  ?  It  is  said  by  St.  Paul,  that  '  God  did  not 
send  him  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel :'  but  was  not  he  sent 
to  beget  souls  to  God  through  the  gospel  ?  He  goes  further,  and 
says,  '  I  thank  God  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Cri?pus  and  Caius,' 
But  would  he  have  accounted  it  a  proper  ground  of  thanksgiving, 
if  he  had  been  instrumental  to  the  conversion  of  no  more  than 
these  ?  He  tells  us  of  many  whom  he  had  begotten  by  the  gospel, 
Rnd  who  were  his  sons  in  the  faith  ;  and  therefore  we  are  sure, 
that  there  is  a  birth  effected  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  that 
is  totally  distinct  from  baptism."     P.  45. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Simeon  should  not  know,  or  knowing, 
should  not  declare,  that  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
has  a  clear  and  decided  reference  to  ihe  divisions  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  in  which  different  degrees  of  efficacy  were  assigned 
to  the  baptism  of  different  apostles ;  each  by  dieir  own  parUzans, 
For  which  reason,  St.  Paul  rejoices  that  he  had  baptizen  otily 
three  of  them,  "  lest  any  one  should  say,  1  had  ba{.'tizcd  m  my 
own  name."  Mr.  Simeon  would  really  have  us  to  suppose  that 
our  Lord  never  gave  his  hist  and  most  solemn  injunction  lo  his 
disciples,  "  to  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
;Ue  Father,  the  Son,  and  ihc  Holy  Spait," 
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We  could  bring  numerous  instances  of  Mr,  Simeon's  per- 
verted exposition  of  Scripture,  but  those  which  we  ha  e  given, 
will  easily  shew  our  readers  in  what  rank  of  commen'ators  he 
deserves  a  place.  We  row  proceed  to  Mr.  Simeon's  power  in 
attack.  All  the  objections  of  his  adversaries,  he  thus  turns  upon 
themselves. 

"  But  the  chief  source  of  the  ftirernentloned  error  is,  that  men 
do  not  distinguish  between  a  change  of  state  and  a  change  of  na. 
tvre.  Baptism  is,  as  we  have  just  shewn,  a  change  of  state :  for 
by  it  we  become  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant ; 
but  it  is  not  a  change  oi'  nature.  A  change  of  nature  may  be. 
communicated  at  the  time  that  that  ordinance  is  administered  ;  but 
the  ordinance  itself  does  not  communicate  it  now,  any  more  than 
m  the  Apostolic  age.  Simon  Magus  was  baptized,  and  yet  re- 
mained in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,  as  much 
after  his  baptism  as  he  was  before.  An'd  so  it  may  be  with  us: 
And  this  is  an  infallible  proof,  that  the  change  which  the  Scrip- 
tures call  the  new  birth,  does  not  always  and  of  necessity  accom- 
pany this  sacred  ordinance.  As  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  did 
not  always  accompany  the  "circumcision  of  the  flesh,  so  neither 
does  the  renovation  of  the  soul  always  accompany  the  outward 
rite  of  baptism,  which  shadovrs  it  forth ;  and  if  only  our  opponents 
will  distinguish  the  sign  fi'om  the  thing  signified,  and  assign  to 
each  Its  proper  place  and  office,  there  will  be  an  immediate  end  of 
this  controversy."     P.  49, 

*'  Which  has  the  preference  in  point  of  sobriety  ;  the  doctrine 
of  a  new  and  spiritual  birth,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
or  that  of  baptism  being  the  new  birth  ?  It  is  objected  to  the 
former  doctrine,  that  it  is  enthusiastic,  and  that  it  is  accompanied 
with  many  absurd  and  baneful  errors  ;  namely,  that  its  advocates 
insist  ©n  sudden  impulses,  which  irresistibly,  and  without  any  co- 
operation on  our  parts,  at  some  particular  time,  that  may  at  all 
subsequent  periods  be  referred  to,  convert  the  soul  to  God,  Now 
we  have  before  denied  that  the  advocates  for  the  new  birth  give 
any  such  representation  of  it,  or  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  asso- 
ciated with  any  such  things  But  now  observe  the  doctrine  of  our 
adversaries,  namely,  of  those  who  identify  baptism  with  the  new 
birth:  it  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  they  fall  into 
the  very  errors  which  they  impute  to  us.  They  say,  that  we  are 
born  again  in  baptism,  consequently,  they,  first,  make  our  new 
birth  sudden. 

"  Next,  they  make  it  irresistible  ;  for  the  child  cannot  withstand 
the  power  of  tlie  priest- 

"  Next,  they  make  it  tvithout  any  co-operation  on  our  part  ;  for 
the  child  is  wholly  passive. 

"  Next,  they  make  it  arbitrary  according  to  the  mil  of  man  y  who 
may  hasten  it,  or  delay  it,  or  prevent  it,  exactly  as  he  pleases: 
whereas  it  is  expressly  said  of  all  Christians,  that  they  are  '  born, 
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Dot  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  desh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God*.' 

"  Next,  they  make  it  so  determinahlc  in  -point  of  time,  that  not 
the  porson  liimsclf  only,  but  the  whole  world  also,  may  know  it,  by 
f;onsu!tiiig  the  parish  register. 

"  And  lastly,  they  are  assured  of  it,  not  only  v.ithout  any  evi- 
dence at  nil,  but  in  the  very  Jace  of  all  imaginable  evidence  to  the 
contrary."     V.  50. 

As  the  three  first  of  these  objections  invoh'e  the  whole  con- 
troversy of  infant  baj)tism,  we  shall  not  enter  into  so  wide  a 
lield  ;  but  only  observe,  that  IVIr.  Simeon,  after  this  declaration, 
never  can  in  conscience  baptize  another  child. 

As  to  the  third  obji-ction,  unless  Mr.  Simeon  holds  the  perfect 
irres/slibili/i/  of  the  impulses  of  grace,  which  if  he  does  hold^ 
he  will  not  at  present  think  proper  to  avow,  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  For  if  the  will  of  man  may  either  receive  or  reject  the 
offer  of  grace,  its  acceptance  is  arbitrary,  according"  to  the  will 
of  man. 

In  the  fourth  objection  Mr.  Simeon  means  to  be  facetious. 
We  would  not  in  candour  accuse  him  of  intentional  profanation  ; 
ve  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  desire  of  saying  a  sharp  thing 
has  led  him  into  the  most  palpable  absurdity,  if  a  sarrament 
Consists  of  two  parts,  the  outward  visible  sign  and  the  inward 
^spiritual  grace,  and  if  God  has  promised  that  this  act  bhall  aci 
company  the  act  of  man,  that  act  of  man,  as  it  is  performed  in 
time,  must  be  dated  by  time.  Our  new  birth  certainly  is  ascer- 
tainable by  the  parish  register,  inasmuch  as  there  is  recorded  the 
time  of  the  solemn  act  which  made  us,  by  the  attendant  grace, 
children  of  God  and  heirs  of  salvation.  This  objection  is  there-r 
fore  silly  in  the  extreme,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  applicable 
even  to  the  new  birth  of  Mr.  Simeon,  as  the  day  of  njany  uen) 
births  is  as  regularly  entered  in  the  journals  -jf  Mr.  Wesley  and 
other  fanatics,  as  our  baptisms  are  in  the  parish  register.  If  Mr. 
Simeon  really  will  stand  to  his  words  ;  if  he  means  them  to  be 
taken  (shuffling  apart)  according  to  the  rules  of  common  sense, 
he  attacks  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christi:in  sacraments^ 
How  then  can  he  profess  hiujsclf  in  any  decency  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  from  the  most  important  article  of 
whose  belief  he  so  clearly  and  so  disiincily  di">sents.  Fie  may 
become  an  Anabaptist, a  Quaker,  or  a  Mugg!etonian,  if  he  likea 
it,  but  he  has  discarded  the  faith  of  tlie  Church.  We  do  not  dis-5 
pute  the   right  of  Mr.  Simeon  to  hold  these  opinions,  or  e\eu 
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to  turn  Jew,  if  he  chooses  it,  but  he  must  not  profess  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church,  nor  prebume  to  palm  hiaiself  upon  the 
iuexperienced  xnivA  of  youth  as  such. 

The  following"  passage  concludes  the  Sermon  before  us  : 

**  And  now  let  me  once  more  appeal  to  you  as  men  of  wisdom 
and  integrit}^  whether  your  own  experience  does  not  confirm 
every  word  that  I  have  spoken  ?  Are  not  many  of  you  sensible, 
that,  notwithstanding  your  baptism,  you  have  never  been  so  born 
again,  as  to  be  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  to  be 
turned  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  I  Are  you  not  sensi- 
ble at  this  very  hour,  that  it  is  not  the  one  labour  of  your  souls 
to  walk  as  Christ  walked,  and  to  obtain  an  entire  renovation  of 
your  souls  after  the  divine  image  ?  In  a  word,  do  you  not  find 
the  current  of  your  affections  still  running,  agreeably  to  the  bias 
of  your  corrupt  nature,  after  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  instead 
of  flowing,  contrary  to  nature,  upwards  to  high  and  heavenly 
things  ?  If  so,  the  point  is  clear :  you  have  an  evidence  within 
yourselves  where  the  truth  lies.  Notwithstanding  your  baptism, 
you  are  yet  unrenewed  ;  you  arc  yet  in  your  sins  ;  and  you  are 
lost  for  ever,  if  you  die  in  your  present  state.  O  cry  mightily  to 
God  for  the  gift  of  his  Holj'  Spirit,  and  for  the  influence  of  his 
converting  grace :  Pray  as  David  did,  '  Create  in  me  a  clean 
beart,  O  liod,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'  Then  shall 
you  know  by  your  own  happy  experience,  what  it  is  to  be  bora 
again  ;  and  in  due  time  shall  you  be  pai  takers  of  the  inheritance 
to  which  you  are  born,  even  '  that  inheritance  which  is  incorrup- 
tible, and  un(iefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.'  "     P.  55. 

Notwithstandmg  their  baptism,  many,  indeed,  have  never  so 
made  use  of  the  privileges  of  their  biith  riglit,  as  to  be  brought 
from  darkness  out  of  light ;  but  btcause  a  man  has  never  entered 
upon  an  estate,  is  that  any  reason  that  he  has  it  not,  nor  ever 
had  it?  Because  a  child  shall  die  the  monienl  after  iis  birth,  is 
that  any  reason  it  was  never  born  ?  Yet  such  is  the  reasoning  of 
"Mr.  Simeon.  Who  does  not  find  the  cunent  of  his  affections 
running  according  to  his  corrupt  nature:'  We  do  not  kiiow 
whether  'Mr.  Simeon  does  ;  we  know  tiiat  St.  Paul  did  ;  and  yet 
this  is  Mr.  Simeon's  propf  that  the  new  birth  has  not  tai^en 
place.  Mr.  Simeon,  in  his  last  paragraph,  has  made  rather  a 
curu)us  lapse.  He  ttlls  us  lh;it  in  our  unregenerate  state,  we  are 
to  cry  mightily  for  the  new  birlli,  and  pray  the  Aliiiighty  to  re^ 
iitii'  a  right  spirit  within  us.  IJow  can  that  be  rctiezved  of  which 
a  man  has  never  been  possessed.  If  a  man  never  hits  had  a  right 
spirit,  that  right  spirit  may  be  given  bin),  but  not  reueiced  iu 
him.  if  lie  has  had  it,  as  the  Church  of  England  asserts  that 
at  baptism  he  has,  then  ihe  prayer  for  renewal^  even  after  total 
e^uiiiction,  is  iiitelhgible  tusd  proper. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  last  Sermon,  on  Justification  by  Faith,  we  have  only 
room  to  remark  that  if  it  contains  the  truth  (which  we  sliould  be 
inclined  to  controvert)  it  does  not  contain  the  rt'Ao/e  truth.    This 
omission  we  consider  to  be  a-,  pregnant  a   source  of  error,    as 
even  falsehood  irself  of  a  direct  and  palpalile  nature.    If  the  judg- 
ment is  wilfully  misled  it  n)atters  not  whether  it  be  by  the  sup- 
pression of  truth  or  the  introduction  of  error.     It  will  hardly  be 
cjedited  that  a  preacher  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
discussing   the    weight    and  the  merit   of  good  works,    should 
wholly  omit  even  the  notion  of  a  future  judgment.     The  proba- 
tion,  the  accountability  of  man  is  wholly  left  out  of  the  consi- 
deration.    Mr.  S.  has  not  so  much   as   even    pointed   out   the 
existence  of  a  day,  "  When   the    dead   shall   be  judged   out  of 
those  things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works"     Rev  XX.  12.      By   faith   indeed   he  shall   be  ju>titied, 
but  by  our  works  we  shall  be  judged.     What  shall  be  said  of  that 
preacher,  who  shall  carefully  conceal  from  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced  audience  whom   he   comes   forward  er  cathedra  to  set 
%  against  their  authorised  teachers  and  to  instruct  in  a  superior  way, 
the  very  existence  of  a  future  judgment.     Tlie  fact  is,  that  this 
consideration  alone  so  militates  against  the  whole  system  of  Mr. 
S.  and  his  party,  that  in  all  their  Sermons  they  keep  all  accounta- 
bility carefully  out  of  sight. 

BetoEe  v,e  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  publication  before 
lis,  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  peculiar 
jnanner  in  which  Mr.  S.  uses  the  word  w E.  To  us  Reviewers 
the  use  of  this  plural  unit  has  always  been  allowed  to  add  a  sort 
of  dignity  to  our  decisions ;  in  common  writing  the  first  person 
plural  is  used  perpetually  to  excite  a  greater  interest  and  attention 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  could  be  effected  by  a  more 
abstract  form.  But  Mr.  S.uses  it  as  denoting  the  peculiar  party  to 
which  he  himself  belongs.  We,  in  contradistniction  to  ouroppo- 
nentSj  that  is,  the  orthodox  Clergy  of  the  Church.  'Hie  beginniDg 
of  the  fourth  sermon,  Mr.  S.  clearly  speaks  of  %VE  as  the  chosen, 
the  elect,  the  Gospel  Ministers.  The  party  were  at  one  nine 
anxious  to  deny  their  existence  as  such  ;  but  now  having  gained 
.strength  sjifhcient  to  warrant  the  declaration,  they  openly  av  w 
it.  If  we  want  further  evidence  let  us  look  to  the  bine  covers  of 
the  Christian  Observer. 

"  Wanted  immediately^,  in  Northamptonshire,  a  Curate  of 
Evangelical  Sentiments.  Stipend  £iOO  per  annum,  &c  &c, 
Nov.  181,5." 

Am]  again, 

''  A  CiFiiGYMAXGf  Evangelical  Sentiments,  in  full  orders,  and 

A.M.. 
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A.M.  OxfoicI,  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  parish,  &c«     Marcfc 
ibl5." 

Wc  find  also, 

"A  Lady  vv-ould  be  happy  to  accommodate  two  La  lies  with  Board 
and  Lodgiog,  &c.  The  family  are  Dissenters.  But  ihe  Gospel 
is  preached  by  a  faithful  Minister  in  the  Cliurch,  within  rather  a 
long  walk.     April  1815." 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  numerous  charities  connected 
with  the  Corporation  of  the  Sous  of  the  Clergv  would  have  been 
the  grand  resort  of  ail  necessitous  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  we  are  informed  by  the  same  publication  for 
March,  18L5, 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Pious  Poor  Clergy,  is  the  Rev. 
Bir.  Goode  of  St.  Ann's,  Blacktriars." 

*  We  are  aware  that  for  ihe  advertisements  upon  his  blue  covers 
no  editor  is  answerable,  as  ihey  are  open  to  all.  But  there  is  not 
a  month  in  which  these  and  similar  notices  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  general  rendezvous  of  fanaticism.  Can  the  existence  of  such  a 
"party  in  our  Church  be  doubted,  w  hen  they  themselves  proclaim 
it  with  triumph  ;  and  when  such  is  the  spiiit  of  their  proceedings^ 
that  not  even  in  their  charities  will  they  unite  w itli  us.  As  the 
representative  of  this  party,  Mr.  Simeon  now  stands  forward  tq 
indoctrinate  the  rising  generation,  to  canvass  for  their  support. 
How  far  this  party  are  to  be  considered  as  Churchmen,  Mr.  S. 
has  clearly  sKewn  by  his  indecent  attack  upon  the  principle  not 
of  one  only,  but  of  both  the  sacraments.  We  trust  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  take  care  how  Mr.  S.  shall  be  selected  a  second  time 
as  an  accredited  instructor  of  youth.  Of  his  powers  as  a  com- 
njenlator  on  Scripture,  we  have  given  some  tolerable  specimens, 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  there  are  many  others  still  be- 
liind.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  in  his  very  able  and  judicious  sermons 
done  much  to  correct  the  erroneous  conceptions  which  Mr.  S. 
would  impress  upon  his  youthful  auditory,  and  we  trust  that  more 
will  yet  be  done.  Such  then  is  the  Appeal  of  Mr.  S.  *'  to  the 
wise/'  which,  if  th«y  receive,  we  must  confess  that  their  wisdoii^ 
will  be  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  their  forefathers  in  Gotham, 


Art.  IX.  The  PersonaUh/  and  Office  of  the  Christian. 
Coniforter  asserted  and  explained,  in  a  Coiase  of  Sermons  oii. 
John  xvi.  'J.  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the 

Year 
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^'^ear  1815,  at  the  Lec'iire  founded  bi/  the  late  Rev.  Jo-m 
Bam'^ton,  M.A.  Cation  of  Sa/h(juiy.  Bi/  Reginnlil  Ileber, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Hodnet,  Salop,  and  Inte  Fellow  of  J II 
Souls'  College.     Parker,  Oxford  ^  Hatchard,  London.     18] ti. 

The  confession  of  an  enemy  hns  been  ever  rej^arded  the 
strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  tlie  triiih.  But  when  it  is  not  in- 
directly elicited,  but  obtrusively  advanced,  prudence  seems  to  dic- 
tate, that  it  should  be  rcgar-1eu  with  suspicion,  and  admitted  with 
-^caution.  He  must  be  but  an  unsafe  advocate  of  a  cause,  who, 
whatever  be  his  powers  in  bearing;  down  direct  opposition,  is 
so  little  aware  of  tiie  arts  by  which  he  may  be  over-reached, 
that  he  remains  to  be  informed,  of  the  very  ample  concessions 
which  may  he  made  by  an  opponent,  as  lures  to  secure  some 
great  though  distant  advantage.  In  the  history  or  character 
of  the  Jews  we  behold  no  disposition  to  concihation  or  genero- 
sity, wliich  should  induce  us  to  believe,  that  tliey  would  be 
either  liberal  or  sincere  in  their  concessions  to  Christians. 
When  presented  with  a  body  of  evidence  extracted  from  their 
yorks,  which  professes  to  illustrate  some  doctrinal  points, 
wjjich  have  been  contested  with  the  violence  of  controversial  as- 
perity, our  lirst  object  should  be  to  ascertain,  what  authority  is 
dne  to  (heir  evidence,  and  wliat  may  be  the  remote  bearings  of 
this  body  of  evidence  upon  truths  which  we  are  interested  in  de- 
fending. 

That  indolence  to  which  the  larger  portion  of  mankind  resign 
themselves,  who  prefer  the  easy  task  of  acquiescing  in  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  to  the  dull  duty  of  investigating  for  themselves, 
we  cannot  deny,  has  had  its  effect  upon  ourselves  ;  in  preventing 
us  from  bestowing  any  labour  of  thought  or  inquiry  on  the  pre- 
sent subject.  To  the  vahiable  collections  of  Allix  and  Lardner 
we  have  been  ever  forward  in  of|'ering  the  merited  tribute  of  our 
praise  ;  but  on  the  more  abstruse  and  recondite  parts  of  Rabbi- 
nical learning  we  have  felt  our  highest  curiosity  sated  by  the  in- 
fornialion  which  is  accumulated  in  the  interesting  and  popular 
work  of  M.  Basnage,  without  feeling  any  disposition  to  add  to 
the  stock,  by  a  painful  research  in  original  authorities.  We  were 
not  insensible  to  that  spirit  of  scepticism  which  manifests  itself 
through  the  tenour  of  his  inquiries,  and  which  infected  to  a  de- 
gree of  literary  affectation  many  of  the  writers  of  his  times ;  but 
making  the  necessary  allowance  for  this  infirmity,  which  we  ra- 
ther impute  to  the  age,  than  to  the  writer,  we  have  now  little 
reason  to  confess  our  repentance,  in  having  relied  too  implicitly 
on  his  judgment.  From  an  investigation,  prosecuted  with  some 
care,  upon  which  indeed,  we  have  been  forced  by  the  curious 
volume  before  us,  we  have  arisen  with  that  conlidence  which  ea^ 

ables 
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ables  us  to  state,  that  we  have  found  no  reason  to  abandon  our  first 
impressions.  While  we  allow  that  we  did  not  reach  the  conclu- 
sions of  M.  Basnage  upon  some  points,  we  at  the  same  time  con- 
fess, that  we  have  advanced  far  beyond  them  in  others.  If,  on 
reviewing  the  mystic  learning  of  the  Jews,  he  could  find  in  the 
proofs  whicli  have  been  unanswerably  adduced  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, little  which  afforded  it  support ;  we  have  greatly  erred  in 
our  search,  if  we  have  not  discovered,  in  those  which  have  been 
over-zealously  quoted  to  the  same  purpose,  much  which  was  really 
intended  to  supersede  it. 

When  Christianity  first  diffused  its  blessings  upon  mankind, 
there  was  little  in  the  humble  aspect  which  it  assumed,  (hat 
could  exrite  the  curiosity,  or  allure  the  attention  of  a  people, 
who  were  its  enemies,  from  national  and  hereditary  prejudice. 
The  bitter  reverses  to  which  that  nation  was  subjected,  in  an  ex- 
terminating war,  m  which  they  beheld  the  total  subversion  of 
their  civil  and  religious  polity,  taught  them  a  lesson  of  humility  ; 
and  the  same  superintending  providence,  which  had  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate,  having  taken  Christianity  under  its  especial 
protection,  lifted  up  its  adherents  as  marks  of  their  jealousy  and  en- 
mity. It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  how  the  Jewish  nation 
could  have  risen  so  far  superior  to  those  infirmities  which  are  in- 
'  tailed  upon  our  nature,  as  to  have  divested  themselves  of  those  hostile 
feelings,  at  the  sudden  popularity  of  a  sect,  which  they  regarded 
as  apostates  from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  And  we  must  at- 
tribute to  them,  that  share  of  magnanimity,  which  has  otherwise 
never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  if  we  can  believe,  that  having 
occasion  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  this  novel  sect,  with  the 
tenets  of  their  ancestors,  they  would  feel  disposed  to  speak  of 
them  with  justice,  much  less  afford  them  confirmation. 

The  epoch,  at  which  their  literary  history  commences,  must  be 
dated  from  the  period  at  which  their  animosity  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  at  the  highest.  From  the  few  facts  which  they  have 
left  on  record,  relative  to  the  history  of  those  writers,  who  are 
distinguished  as  the  Rabbinical,  it  is  apparent  that  this  feel- 
ing of  hostility,  even  from  the  first,  had  its  influence  on  their 
writings.  From  their  own  account  it  would  appear,  that  amid  the 
disasters  v^hich  their  nation  sustained,  under  Titus  and  Hadrian, 
they  still  retained  the  remains,  if  not  of  power,  of  judicial  au- 
thority. The  explicit  language  of  their  prophecies,  which  gave 
them  promise  of  a  great  deliverance,  gave  them  to  uridersiaiui, 
that  die  expected  Redeemer  should  con;e,  before  the  rod  of 
power  had  passed  into  a  Gentile  hand,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
They  accorciiugly  relate,  with  much  shew  of  historical  fidelity, 
that  in  the  dreadful  visitation  which  overwhelmed  their  natioii, 
the  Great  Council  was  several  times  remi+ved  from  Jerusak-m  to 
in  '^ 
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its  precincts,  and  that  it  exercised  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  power,  at  Javne  and  Bitlier*;  and  they  accordingly  affect 
to  trace  down  to  this  period,  the  succession  of  princes  in  the 
lineage  of  David,  by  which  the  national  consistory  was  governed -j-. 

The  direct  contradiction  which  is  given  by ,  tiiese  accounts, 
not  merely  to  sacred  and  profane  history,  but  to  the  express 
statement  of  their  countryman,  Josephus,  must  convince  the 
most  credulous  admirers  of  their  traditions,  that  they  are  mere  fig- 
ments i,  invented  to  support  those  dreams  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment, through  which  they  hoped  ultimately  to  break  the  chains  of 
their  bondage,  and  trample  down  the  Gentiles  and  Christians  who 
had  been  their  oppressors.  Before  the  short  respite  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  tolerating  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius§,  it  seems 
not  easy  to  conceive  any  period,  at  which  they  could  find  ease  or 
leisure  for  study.  Bat  at  this  period,  in  which  they  acquired  a 
little  breathing  time,  they  founded,  at  Tiberias,  a  city  of  impor- 
tance under  the  dynasty  of  the  Herods,  some  synagogues,  which 
served  as  petty  courts  of  justice,  as  M'ell  as  schools  of  theology. 
In  these  small  seminaries,  that  succession  of  Rabbis  arose,  which, 
methodized  the  great  body  of  their  ecclesiastical  law,  contained 
iu  the  Mishna,  and  gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the  scheme 
of  mystical  interpretation,  which  long  subsequently  to  these 
times,  was  incorporated  in  the  Gemarajj. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  description  of  these  works 
or  the  Targums,  by  which  they  were  preceded,  as  the  public  is 
already  possessed  of  the  most  ample  and  authentic  information 
on  the  subject,  from  the  hand  of  Shickard,  Basnage,  and  Pri- 
deaux,  who  have  been  respectively  indebted  to  the  original 
sources,  which  were  first  explored  by  Maimonides.  One  or 
two  facts  are  deserving  of  remark ;  that  the  Mishna,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  the  decisions  of  their  doctors,  on  their 
ceremonial  observances;  and  that  the  Gemara, which  is  merely  a 
comment  upon  the  Misn.),  consists  of  a  com})ilation  of  the 
wildest  legends,  and  the  most  forced  inyslic  interpretations  of 
their  law  and  traditions,  which  generally  rest  on  the  same  ground 
of  hinnan  authority.  The  former,  consisting  of  six  books,  was 
drawn   up  by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh,  about  the  year  of  our 

*  Bartoloce.  Bibloth.  Rabbin.  P.  I.  p.  416.  1. 

•)-  Mainion.  Port.  Mosis.  Pra^f.  in  Seder  Zeraim.  p,  118.  ed.  Ox. 

+  Basn.  Hist,  des  Juifs.  Tom.  III.  pp.  44.  9i.  sqq.  Tom.  V. 
p.  27.  ed.  1716. 

§  Maimon.  ubi  supr.  p.  123.  Wotton,  Misc.  Disc,  on  Jew.  Trad. 
Vol.  I.  p.  100.  Lond. 

||  Buxtorf.  'liberias,  cap.  v.  p.  20.  ed.  1620.  Basn.  ubi  supr. 
Tom.  III.  p.  49.  Tom.  V.  p.  36* 
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Lord  230  ;  the  latter  comprizing,  under  the  titles  of  tlie  Jerusa- 
lem and  Babylonian  Tahniid^,  the  gveiii  body  of  their  traditionary 
law,  was  compiled  by  Rahbi  Asse,  R?S,  Samuel,  &c.  and  pubhshed 
about  the  year  506  of  the  vulgar  era  *. 

With  the  subject  of  the  Mishna,  as  relating  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  we  have  at  present  littie  concern ;  the  contents  of 
the  Gemara,  as  cited  by  the  author  who  is  at  present  before 
liii,  in  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  our  rehgiu'i,  rather  de- 
mand our  attention.  Before  we  can  admit  them  as  authority  in 
this  resj>ect,  it  cannot  be  deemed  the  effect  of  misplaced  or 
lumecessary  zeal,  that  we  should  make  some  enquiry  into 
their  origin.  And  even  in  commencing  the  scrutiny,  thft 
accounts  given  by  the  Jews  themselves  of  the  origin  of  their  cab- 
bala, or  mystic  theology,  may  be  dismissed  without  ceremony. 
While  they  claim  no  higher  source  for  their  traditionary  ceremo- 
nies, than  ]Moses,  they  refer  their  mystical  divinity  to  Adam. 
The  line  of  succession,  through  which  this  transmitted  learnitig 
has  been  perpetuated,  is  consequently  traced  from  Rabbi  Judaii 
to  Simeon  the  Just,  and  thence  carried  up  to  Ezra  and  the  Pro- 
phets, and  is  thus  conducted  in  a  direct  line,  through  Joshua  to 
Moses  -f.  Their  cabbalistic  interpretations,  which  were  invented 
last,  are  however  assigned  an  earlier  origin.  By  a  few  links,  the 
goldea  chain  by  which  they  have  descended  from  heaven,  is 
easily  connected  with  Abraham,  and  so  through  Noah  to  Adam, 
by  whom  they  were  immediately  received,  from  the  mouth  o£ 
ihe  Creator,  in  Paradise  jj;. 

It  would  be  to  trifle  with  the  good  sense  of  our  readers,  to 
enter  into  a  foruud  refutation  of  an  account,  which  carries  in  its 
monstrous  absurdity,  its  direct  refutation  §.  Tiic  only  object  which 
merits  attention,  is  lo  account  for  the  origin  of  this  traditionary 
knowledge,  which,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived,  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  conspire  in  asserting  to  be  derived  from 
their  ancestors.  The  theory  devised  by  M.  Basnage[|,  to  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  peculiarity  iu  the  history  of  this  extraor- 
dinary people,  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  truth,  but  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  solve  this  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  ques- 
tion is  embaruused.  Without  cutcring  into  the  merits  of  his 
hypothesis,  we  shall  proceed  to  j^tute  in  few  words,  the  results 
to  which  we  have  been  conducted  by  a  careful  investigation. 

As  far  as  our  enquiries  have  extended,  nothing  has  arisen  ttf 
^ '         •       ■      '  '     .  .  .      ■  ...    I  .,- 

*  Wotton  ubi  SLipr.  ch.  vii.  p.  100. 
+  Mainion,  ubi  supr  p.  06. 
;j:  Bartolocc.  ubi  supr   P.  I.  p.  IS,  1. 
§  Wotton,  ubi  feU^^r.  ch.  iv.  p.  39,  srq. 
jl  Basn.  uti  siipr.  Liv.  III.  ch.  xvi.  aYiI.  Tom,  V.  p.  S98  sqq*, 
.  .  invahdatft 
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invalidate  the  authority  of  Dr.  Allix's  valuable  work  oit  the  tesii- 
mon}  of  the  Jewish  Chinch.  The  fundamental  positions  which 
he  has  laid  down  *^  we  think  he  has  demonstrated ;  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  naturally  dediicihle  from  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  aud  that  it  made  a  like  impression  upon  t!;e, 
Jews,  before  our  Lord's  advent.  Upon  tiii?  foundatit^n,  the 
superstructure  of  the  cubba'a,  we  conceive,  was  erected  in  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  by  those  i^dbbis,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
generation,  after  tbe  destruction  of  the  temple  by  I'ilus  The 
professed  object  of  ilieir  innovations  was  to  furnish  the  Jvaw  with 
a  consistent  scheme  of  mystic  interpretation,  which  should 
wholly  supersede  the  system  .)f  spiritual  interpretation  with  which 
it  was  supplied  in  the  Gospdj-.  The  unmetjiate  authors  of 
this  scheme  were  R.  Akiba  t,  ^vho  fomented  the  rebellion  of 
Barchochob,  under  Hadrian,  with  his  disciples,  R.  Meir,  and 
R.  Simeon  Een  Jochai  §,  and  the  other  doctors  who  con3titut<;d 
the  school  of  I'iberia^jl.  la  reducing  their  mystic  theology  to 
a  system,  they  borrowed  largely  from  pngan  sources  •f  ;  to  which 
they  were  disposed  from  hereditary  prejudice ;  the  entire  order 
of  Tiaditionisls,  of  which  they  form  a  distinguished  part,  havinjj 
descended  from  Abtalion  and  Shamaia,  who  weie  proselytes 
from  Gentilis  ii  ** ;  R.  Akiba  and  R.  Mei;-,  who  governed 
in  succession  the  school  of  Tiberias,  having  been  likewise  Gen- 
tile converts  to  Judaism  "y-f.  As  these  Rabbis  possessed  autho- 
rity to  enforce  their  doctrines  on  their  hearers,  who  were  pre- 
disposed to  receive  a  system  professedly  hostile  to  the  Gospel ; 
they  obtained  them  immediate  accejUance,  under  the  notion 
that  they  had  been  derived  from  Abr.>ham  to  his  spurious  ofiP- 
spring ;  for  under  this  notion,  we  have  die  high  authority  of 
S.  Ben  Jochai  for  asserting,  they  were  originally  adopted  by 
those  who  embodied  them   a  system  Jj;.     From  R.  Meir  ihey 


*  Alllx.  Judgra.  of  Jew.  Church,  ch.  ix.  p.  115. 

f  This  is  apparent  ev^n  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Trinity,  Vid.  Basn.  uti  supr.  ch.  xiv. 
§  9.  Tom.  V.  p,  350. 

J  The  entire  system  of  the  Cabbala  has  been  taken  from  the 
book  Jetzirah,  which  is  ascribed  to  R.  Akiba :  Vid.  Bartol.  uti 
supr.  P.  I.  p.  15,  1.  P.  III.  p.  29,  1.  Morin.  Exercitt.  in  Pent. 
Samar.  cap.  vii.  p.  172. 

§  Maimon.  ubi  supr.  p.  122.  Bartol. 

IJ  Bartol.  uti  supr.  P.  IV.  p.  273,  1.  P.  III.  pp.  29.  30. 

^   Vid.  supr.  n.  -j-. 

**  Maimon.  ubi  supr.  p.  118.  Bartol.  uti  supr.  P.  III.  p.  337, 1. 
P.  II.  p.  784<,  2. 

ff  Ibid.  ibid. 

ti  Bartol.  utrsupr,  P.  IV.  p.  416,  2.  Comp.Basn.  Tom.  VI. 
p.  417.419. 
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descended  to  his  disciple  and  successor,  R.  Judah  Hakadosh  *, 
who  directly  transmitted  them  to  his  disciples,  R.  Kaf  and  Sa- 
muel, b)  whom  they  were  incorporated  in  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud f .  And  from  this  compilation  they  have  been  adopted  by 
the  great  body  of  Jews,  who  follow  the  Talmud  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  bordering  on  superstition. 

We  have  traced  the  true  lineage  of  the  Jewish  mystic  theo- 
logy, thus  minutely,  with  the  view  of  preventing,  by  one  formal 
protest,  the  necessity  of  perpetually  objecting  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Cabalists,  when  cited  in  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  the  genuine  Targums  and  the  Mishna  we  willingly 
allow  their  due  share  of  authority.  But  between  these  works 
and  the  spurious  Targums  and  Gemara,  we  draw  the  strongest 
line  of  distinction  ;  deeming  the  latter  entitled  to  a  small  degree 
of  respect  on  some  subjects  relating  to  the  ceremonial,  but  to 
none  whatever  in  those  relating  to  doctrine.  Having  adjusted 
tliese  preliminaries,  we  shall  now  proceed,  without  further  pre- 
face,  to  analyze  the  volume  before  us,  our  strongest  objection 
to  which  lies  in  the  view  whicli  the  author  appears  to  have  taken 
of  Christianity,  through  the  medium  of  Rabbinical  learning. 

In  Lecture  I.  the  auihor,  after  awakening,  with  considerable 
art,  our  curiosity  in  the  subject,  and  after  having  passed  sen- 
tence on  the  views  and  merits  of  antecedent  writers,  proceeds  to 
vindicate  the  propriety  of  controversial  discussion.  The  object 
of  his  oun  work  is  then  stated,  and  tlie  personality  of  the  Pa- 
raclete asserted,  and  briefly,  but  adequately  proved,  by  authority 
of  Scripture. 

In  Lecture  II.  tlie  objections  of  opponents  to  the  personality 
of  the  Mo!y  Ghost,  more  particularly  of  the  modern  Unitarians, 
arc  considered.  After  some  judicious  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  literal  and  figurative  diction,  it  is  shewn  from  the  struc- 
ture of  language,  and  tise  usage  of  Jews  and  Greeks,  that  the 
literal  expression  of  the  sacred  text  must  be  understood  in  a  . 
literal  :;tii:;e.  The  proofs  deduced  from  the  properties  of  a 
persoiuil  agcn!:  claim  froui  us  a  degree  of  unquahtied  approba- 
iiOM,  which  we  can  hardly  extend  to  those  derived  from  th^ 
grammatical  structure  of  the  text. 

"  Oiu-  Saviour  in  tliC  sentence  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text, 
and  in  the  general  tenour  of  his  other  expressions,  when  speaking 
of  the  proiRised  Paraclete  speaks,  it  will  be  found  of  him,  not  of 
IT,  of  a  PERSON,  not  of  a  thiju^,  or  inanimate  substance.     •  I  will 


*  Bart,  uti  supr.  P.  III.  p.  663,  1.     Basn.  uti  supr.  Tom.  V. 
p.  136. 

+  Bart,   uti  supr.  P.  HI.  p.  GQ'Z,   1.  Basn.  uti  sunr.  Tom.  V. 
p.  140. 
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send,'  are  his  words,  in  the  promise  which  has  given  occasion  to 
these  discourses;  '  I  will  send  him  unto  you,"  ■s-5w.4'i^  AY  TON  Trpi,- 
vn,c»^.  Ka<  iK^u*  i/.iTvocy  (does  our  Lord  proceed  with  an  accuracy 
of  expreaeion,  of  which  llie  shghtest  i<nowIedge  of  Greek  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  sensible)  'EaSiI,*  \y.i7yoi  tAeyl^t  -rlv  y.oo-^o».'*      P.  58. 

The  remarkable,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  unavoidable  faiUire, 
of  a  predecessor  in  the  Unitarian  controversy,  in  a  like  attempt  to 
prove  the  personality  of  the  Logos  from  the  gender  of  Sror  in 
John  i.  2.  otroi  r,ii  6  Aoyor,  would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  little 
more  caution  than  seems  to  have  prompted  this  display  of 
Greek  literature  upon  the  force  of  the  word  xurov,  m  a  sentence 
where  o  lluPctaX'nros  hx  £\sv(j=ra.i  immediately  precedes.  From 
the  gender  of  the  pronoun  uutas  zee  merely  deduce  that  the 
antecedent  o  Hic^xx-Xr^os  is  masculine;  but  by  the  gender  of 
this  word  being  masculuie,  the  personality  of  the  Floly  Spirit 
is  no  more  proved,  than  it  is  disproved  by  that  of  nn  being  femi- 
nine, and  nNEYMA  neuter.  The  distinction  marked  by  a  diffe- 
rence in  gender  is,  we  believe,  properly  that  of  sex ;  but  we 
are  at  present  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  personality,  not  the 
sex  of  the  Paraclete.  And  in  this  undertaking  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  assisted  by  grammatical  refinements,  however  inge- 
'  nious,  as  those  who  used  the  languages  from  which  our  deduc- 
tions are  formed,  have  disclaimed  all  such  subtleties,  by  de- 
termining that  the  synonym3  of  person  (^lU,  persona, 
nP02;nnoN)  should  be  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  with  a 
view  merely  to  the  termination  of  the  word. 

After  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  futljers  is  vindicated  from 
objections,  and  that  of  Lactantius  and  Maimf^nides  particularly 
considered,  as  it  affects  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
the  evideiice  of  the  primitive  Church  on  tlie  subject  of  the  doc- 
trine under  discussion,  is  produced  in  detail.  The  testimony  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tertulhan,  as  wrested  by  the  Unitarians  in 
support  of  their  opinion,  is  then  estimated,  and  shewn  to  deliver 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  general  tenour  of  tradition,  and  the 
comtuon  buffVage  of  the  Church- 
On  the  method  in  which  our  author  dispones  of  the  testimonj 
of  Tertullian,  we  have  ofily  to  remark,  that  it  agrees  in  the  main 
with  that  which  had  been  previously  made  public  by  ourselves ; 
we  mention  this  circumstance  by  which  we  coulees  ourselves  to 
be  flattered,  as  we  consider  the  coincidence  no  small  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  advanced  *.  But  while  we 
acknowledge,  that  the  insufficiency  of  Thiriby  and  VVateriand's 
method  of  solving  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  Justin  Mar- 

*  Brit.  Crit.  Vol.  IV.  p,  507.  New  Series. 
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tyr*s   evidence,  is  clearly  shewn  by  our  author ;  we  caiitiot  s& 
far  divej^^t  ourselves   of  partiality  to  an  old  favourite,  as  not  to 
feel  some  regret  that  he  should  have  departed,  howcTer  slightly, 
it!  his  observations  upon  that  primitive  father,  from  the  authority 
of  the  incomparable  Bishop  Bull.     Without  objecting  at  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Hcber's  translation  of  the   passage  of  Justin,  we 
must  for  ourselves  protest   against  die  consequence  which  hi»- 
exposilion  involves ;  that  the  Syrian  martyr,  unsolicited  by  the 
occasion,  would  have  professed  his  disposition  to  run  counter  to 
the  common  sentence  of  the  Church.     If  the  ingenious  writer 
before  us  levieu  the  context   ot  Justin,  we  are  convinced   he 
will  not  need  a  reference  to  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Bull,  or 
any  exertion   of  his  natural  sagacity,  to  perceive,  that  his  insi- 
jiuation   'S  not  M'.pportcd  by  hi?   author's  text.     The   "  humait 
doctriiK  s"  V  hich  Justin  Martyr,  under  the  common  term  "  zee 
are  commanded"  represents  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and 
liiinself  as   discliiiming,    in   order   to    follow   the    doctrine  of 
"  Christ  and  the  Prophets,"  were  merely  those  notions  which 
the   Ebionites   held  in    common  with  his   opponent  Trypho, 
relative  to  the  person  of  Christ.     Such  is  the  decision  of  that 
admiiable   person    to  whom   we  have   already  referred,  from 
whose  sentence  s^e  have  seldom  found  it  safe  to  depart.* 

In  Ltctiire  HI.  the  author  replies  to  the  objections  urged 
against  iVmitarianism,  as  a  doctrine  supposed  to  have  emanated 
from  the  Platonic  school,  and  thence  solidly  and  philosophically 
reCutes  the  objections  urged  against  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
.Spirit,  on  the  Unitarian  and  Sabellian  hypothesis.  On  the  for* 
nier  subject  we  stand  committed,  having  disputed  that  the  si- 
milarity as:?erted  to  exist  between  the  Platonic  opinions  and  Ca- 
tl'olic  failh  had  aiiy  foundation  in  reality ;  and  having  under- 
taken to  prove,  that  the  converts  of  the  Church  were  so  far 
from  following  the  disciples  of  the  Academy,  that  tliey  lived  in 
irreconcilable  eiunity  among  themselves  ^.  While  our  auihor, 
admilting  the  similarity,  proceeds  merely  to  reduce  it  to  a  case 
of  the  "'  highest  improbability,"  that  the  Christians  should 
have  been  borrowers :  as  they  ever  regarded  the  Apostles  as  the 
founders  of  their  faith,  and  have  acknowledged  no  interruption 
in  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  *'  no  subsequent  loss  and  revival 
of  the  Api.'Stolic  tenets." 

In  proceeding  to  defend  the  position  which  we  have  already  ta- 
ken up,  we  shall  not  reply  to  the  authority  of  Cudworth,  to  w horn 
our  author  appeals  in  defence  of  his  opinions  ;  until  the  objections 


*  BullJudic,  Eccl.  Cathol.  cap.  vii.  ^.  8.  p.  SiT.  sqq. 
t  Brit.  Crit.  Vol.  IV.  p.  2H,  New  Series. 
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of  Basnage  have  received  a  sufficieDt  reply  *.   But  since  tlie  lin^e 
that  we  discovered   it  was  our  niisfurtnne  to  be  so  wboilv  af 
Variance  with  a  person  labouring  like  our  author  Tot  the  attain- 
ment of  one  commoa  end  with  ourselves  j  we  made  it  our  busi- 
iiess  to  procure  the  Abbe  Baltus'  volume  in  vindication  of  the 
Christian  fathers  from  the  charge  of  Platonism.     Thou*>-h  our 
first  introduction  to  that  work  by  Dr.  Ridley  led  us  to  expect 
an  adverse  evidence  in  the  author ;  on    referring  the   difference 
between  us  to  his  umpirage,  with  no  ordinary  degree   of  «Tali- 
tication  did  we  behold,  that  had  it  been  invented  to  answer  our 
purpose,  it  could  riot  have  been  more  favourable  to  our  cause. 
In  the  principles  on  which  his  defence  is  conducted  not  less  than 
the  conclusion  which.he,establislies,  though  it  was  approached  by 
a  difterent  route,  and  reached  under  different  guides,  we  found  a 
perfect  identity  between  the  author  and  ourselves.     He  sets  out 
tvith  distinguishing  between  the   Catechetical  and   Philosophic 
sehools  of   Alexandria,  and  having  shewn  by  an  induction  of 
authorities,  that  the  Christian  fathers  were  not  brought  up  in 
Platonism,  and  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  the  Church ;  he  then 
proves  by  a  variety  of  learned  illustration,  that  they  not  only 
rejected   that  philosophy  altogether,  but  combated  it  in  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  finally,  exposes  and  refutes  the  pretext  on  which 
the  calumny  is  urged.     In  the  view  which  be  has  taken  of  ihe 
characters  of  Am  .nonius   and   Origen,  he   has  indeed   placed 
tliem  in  a  more  favourable  light,  than  that  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  ourselves.     But  we  see  no  reason  in  what  he  has 
written  to  retract  what  we  have  advanced  on  that  subject.     Th^ 
doubts  which   he  has  expressed,  whether  there  were  n./.  two 
persons  of  ihe  name  of  Aunnonius,  are  easily  resolved,  by  con- 
sidering that  the  principles  of  th^t  learned  philosopher  were  of 
an  equivocal  character,  and  by  distinguishing  between  two  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Origen,  who  frequented  his  school,  and 
whom  we  conceive  the  learned  author  has  erroneously  considered 
the  same.     But  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  Platonism  ur<^ed 
against  the  great  Adamantius,  we  must  still  continue  to  think 
that  it  is  not  to  be  set  aside.     It  is  certain  that  Origen  frequented 
the  school  of  Ammonius,  in  which  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
philosophy,  embracing  Christianity  not  less  than  Platonism  was 
inculcated  under  that  liberal  philosopher ;  «nd,  independent  of 
the  general  tenour  of  his  works,  Origen  has  himself  virtually 
admitted  the  charge,  by  tracing  to  Piato  the  Trinitariao  doc- 
.trine  f,  which  the  primitive  Christian*  are  supposed  to  have  im- 
bibed in  the  philosophic  school. 


*  Basi^e  Hist,  dea  Juifs,  Liv.  IV.  ch.  iv.  s.  6.  Tom.  VII  n 
.53.sqq.  '^' 

t  Ori^.  coHtra  Cels,  Lib.  VI.  p.  308.  ed,  Spenc, 
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But  on- tlie  main  point  which  we  nre  engaged  in  defending, 
we  have  no  difierence  with  the  learned  author ;  and  on  tliis  point 
we  shall  venture  to  oj)pose  his  authority  to  that  of  jSIr.  Heber  *, 
who  asserts  that  '^  it  is  perhaps  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose,  that 
tlie  Platonists  ever  did  ascribe  to  any  thing  evil  or  material 
either  the  name  or  eharncteristics  of  Deity."  It"  we  have  inad- 
vcrieiitly  adopted  thi.t  vulgar  errour,  it  must  be  confessed  we 
have  adopted  it  with  associates  of  no  vulgar  name.  Not  to 
insist  on  the  evidence  of  Proclus,  quoted  by  M.  Baltus,jvvhich  will 
not  be  easily  set  aside ;  such  a|)pears  to  have  been  the  opiniou 
of  Cicero,  and  if  ue  may  follow  his  authority,  such  the  opinion 
of  Plato  himself;  "  Idem  [Plato]  et  in  l'ima?o,  et  in  Legibus, 
et  mitndum  Deimi  esse,  et  ca/um  et  astiit  el  tenant,  et  animos, 
et  eos  quos  majorum  institutis  accepimus  f.'  If  we  at  all  under- 
stand this  passage,  it  not  only  proves  that  Plato  '  ascribed  the 
name  of  deity'  to  matter,  but  that  he  accounted  everi/  titing 
material  to  be  God.  And  we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  prove,  by 
documents  adduced  from  the  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Persee,  and 
i\rabic,  that  this  representation  alone  accords  with  the  true  state 
of  that  ancient  philosophy  which  prevailed  from  Peking  to 
Alexandria,  and  v\hich  it  is  notorious  was  derived  to  Plato  from 
an  oriental  source. 

On  this  subject  however,  as  mere  matter  of  speculation,  on 
which  highly  respectable  authority  may  be  quoted  on  either  side, 
we  will  not  very  pertinaciously  press  our  opinion.  In  the  sub- 
joined observation  on  the  infallible  Rule  of  our  opinions,  the  au- 
thor appears  to  us  to  carry  his  attachment  to  Pluionism  to  a 
length' which  has  been  rarely  exceeded  by  Origen  ;  and  from 
which  we  must  withhold  our  acquiescence,  as  it  affects  no  mat- 
ter of  speculative  opinion,  b<5t  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
our  faith.  In  reference  to  1  Cor.  li.  11.  "  Who  of  men 
knoweth  the  thwgs  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  m 

10 ~-- • *" -  "  ~~" 

*  Baltus  Def.  des  SS  Peres  accus.  de  Platonisme,  Liv.  IV.  eh. 
xviii.  p-  577.  ed.  Par.  1711.  "  Produs  dans  ses  Commeniaires  sur 
le  Tiniee,  rapport  toutes  ces  explications  dijferente?  des  Plntoniciens 
qui  I'avoicnt  precede,  et  il  ne  sera  pas  inutile  de  donner  icy  un  petit 
abrege  u-e  ce  qu'il  dit  sur  ce  sujet.  Par-la  on  sera  convaincu  de  la 
temerite  extravagantc  de  ceux  qui  nous  objectcnt  la  conformite  de 
ces  imagination's  Platonicieunes  avec  la  nianiere  dont  les  SS  Peres 
out  parle  du  Mystcre  de  la  Trinitc,"  &c. 

+  Cicer.de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  I,  cap.  xii.  p.  200,  21.  ed.  Lamb.  We 
ascribe  this  sentiment  to  Cicero  without  hesitation,  which  be  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Velieius ;  as  it  is  contained  in  a  historical  induc- 
tion, and  is  fully  approved  by  Cotta,  who  sustains  the  part  of  the 
Academic  in  thf  Dialogue;  conf.  ibid  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  208,  SO,  Vid, 
P;at.  tim.  pp.  5'-2S.  c."530.  sqq.  Log.  Lib.  VII.  p.  64rO.  g.  Lib.  X. 
p.  670.  b.  ed.  Lugd. 

5,  him- 
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Iiira  ?     Even  so  the  things  of  God  knovveth  no  man  save  the 
Spirit  of  God  :"  it  is  observed — 

"  Our  antagonists  have  evidently  misconceived  or  forgotten  the 
peculiar  opinions  which  those  whom  St.  Paul  addressed,  and  not 
impossibly,  St.  Paul  hiinself  entertained  as  to  the  compound  nature 
of  man.  Fhose  opinions  Uiere  taken  fronts  or,  at  least,  accorded 
with  the  doctrines  of  that  antient  philosophy  which  distinguished 
the  rational  soul,  not  from  the  body  only,  but  from  those  animal 
affections  to  which  the  body  is  heir  ;  and  which,  under  the  names  of 
the  heart  and  wid,  they  described  as  a  secondary  or  mortal  soul. 
This  is  the  '  natural  man'  whom  St.  Paul  so  often  exhorts  our 
spiritual  nature  to  bind,  to  macerate,  to  crucify  ;  this  the  organic 
intellect,  which  deasis  no  less  than  man,  enjoy  ;  the  '  anima'  of  die 
Latins  as  distinguished  from  the  '  animus,' whoso  holozoic  facul- 
ties were  bounded  within  the  limits  of  self  preservation:  I  do  not 
mean,  (God  forbid  that  I  should  advance  so  wild  a  proposition  !) 
that  this  comparison  [between  the  soul  of  men  or  beasts,  and  .the 
Spirit  in  God]  carried  to  its  length,  would  apply  to  the  divine  ex- 
istence;  but  as,  in  man,  the  spirit  and  the  will  were  regarded  as 
distinct  persons,  and  as,  nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  man  is  instanced 
as  undei-standing  every  otlier  constituent  part  of  the  being  to 
which  it  belongs ;  so  "the  Spirit  of  God,  which  guided  and  go- 
verned his  Church  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  which  bare  witMPSs 
by  signs  and  wonders  to  the  truth  of  the  apostolic  doctrini;,  wik^  a 
competent  witness  to  the  will  and  affections  not  of  himself  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  eternal  Trinity."     F.  178.  et  seq. 

It  is  difficult  in  pronouncing  on  this  illustration  of  the  Trinity  to 
deterrnuie  whether  the  comment  on  St.  I*aul  is  more  unfortu- 
nate ill  118  application,  or  in  tiie  choice  of  Jerome  and  l'lal.>,as 
authority,  by  uliich  it  is  supported  in  the  notes.  Inordt-rto 
render  this  argument  elfective  against  the  Unitarians,  upon  v,  horn 
it  is  pressed,  tluiie  should  be  really  two  souls  ui  man ;  tar  if 
"  the  natural  soul"  be  merely  the  "  animal  aileciions"  personi- 
fied, the  argument  changes  sides,  and  directly  supports  the  doc- 
trine which  It  is  intended  to  put  down.  'I  he  personitiod  aftections 
in  man,  and  the  personilicd  attributes  of<jlod  m  this  view  become 
similar  cases  ;  and  the  former  being  really  no  person,  but  a  perso- 
nification, the  analogy,  established  by  die  apo/stie,  subverts  the  no- 
ticiU  of  the  personaht)  oi  tne  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  subsistence  exislmg 
in  God.  But  this  is  not  the  nhule  :  for  while  the  exposition  is 
thus  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  "  Unitarian  antisgoiiist,"  as 
we  might  naturally  suppose,  it  is  only  deducible  by  an  Ui.iiariuu 
mode  of  interpretation  from  the  Apostle's  text.  St.  Paul  uni- 
formly oppos&s  the  soul  to  the  body,  the  spirit  to  the  flesh  *  ;  it 

can 


*  Horn.  viii.  J.  9,  10,  II.     1  Cor.  vii.  34-.     2  Cor.  vji.  1.     Gal, 

V.  iTj 
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can   be  only  snch  a  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  as   dlstin" 
guishes  the  school  of  Dr.  Priestley,  ihe  perversion  of  its  natural 
gense,  which  can  find  in  the  term  fiesh  and  body  a  second  spirit 
or  soul.     I'iie  Apostle  therefore  really  affords  no  support*  to  au 
esposilion  which  now  rests  on  the  authority  of  Piato  and  Jerome. 
To  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  former,  Mr.  Heber  is 
fully  entitled ;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter,  we  are  forced  by 
him   to  observe,  what  a  more  intunatc  acquaintance  with  the 
\vritings   of  that  learned  father,  would  have  taught  him,  that 
when  Jerome  provoked  Ruftinus  to  recriminate,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  to  more  ^rror  adopted  from  Plato  through 
Origen,  on  this  very  doctrine  of  the  soul,  than  he  was  ever  able 
in  his  declining  years,  to  palliate  or  defend  f. 

The  *'  natural  /««?/,"  which  the  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  put  off 


V  17,  18,  19,  &c.  Col.  ii.  5.  We  know  but  of  two  passages  which 
at  all  seem  to  look  another  way:  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  1  Thess.  v.  23. 
The  former  is  exprcs.sly  a  quotation  of  Gen.  ii.  17,  and  is  disposed 
of  in  tke  next  note.  In  the  latter  passage,  re  Trver/xa,  x^  »  •^'^x^f  'b 
TO  co:y.a.f  is  easily  understood  by  the  assistance  of  the'  following 
comment  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jewish  doctors  :  Maimon. 
Port.  Mosis  Prcef.  in  Pirke  Avoth-  cap.  viii.  p.  255.  ed.  1665 — 
},3   it>>£^  X^'    trJ'^^'  ^°'^  pernlittit  lingua  Ilebraica  dicere 

chei  ad'onai  ['»»  »nj  liciit  dicimt  chei  naphesheca  \yvBl  'n]  per  vitam 
aniniie  tua-,^^  &c.  Vid.  Prov.  iii  22-  ']u;Blh  avn  vn'l 

*  Although  the  terms  ti>3J  and  41%''  i«"e  used  with  considerable 
latitude  of  meaning  ia  tlie  Hebrew  and  beptuagint,  comp.  Gen.  i. 
20,  21,  ii.  27,  we  thence  deduce  a  conclusion  very  different  from 
those  who  infer  that  this  lajiity  of  phrase  countenances  the  notion 
of  animal  souls.  Claiming  the  liberty'  of  deferring  to  speak  our 
sentiments  on  this  subject  to  a  future  occasion,  we  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Gen.  ix.  4.  6.  for  the  authority  on  which  our  opinion  15 
founded,  and  which  we  venture  to  propose  as  the  best  test  for  as- 
certaining the  opinion  of  8t.  Paul.  The  Jewish  legislator,  who 
does  not  merely  speak  in,  his  o^  n  person,  but  declares  the  sentence 
of  Omniscience,  phices  tlie  tt'SJ  or  soul  of  animals  "  in  the  Hood,'* 
vi.  4 ;  while  he  expressly  declares,  in  the  context,  that  man  is  made 
*'  in  the  inuige  of  God,^'  vi.  6.  We  insist  on  this  marked  distinc- 
tion of  the  inspired  writer  at  present,  as  we  have  lately  perceived 
an  attempt,  the  learning  of  which  is  inversely  as  its  wickedness,  to 
i^upport  the  doctrine  of  materialism  on  this  passage  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tument. 

t  S.  Hier.  adv.  Vigilant.  Ep.  Ixxv.  Torn.  I.  p.  301.  "  Origene§ 
liacreticus  quid  ad  me,  qui  ilium  in  pleriscjzje^  liareticum  vo-n  nego  ? 
Erravifc  de  resurrectione  corporis,  erravit  de  aiiimaruni  statu,"  &c. 
Cnnf.  Apoi.  adv.  liuffin.  Lib.  III.  cap.  iii.  p.  254.  c.  can.  x.  p. 
$59.  t 

and 
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and  mortify,  is  the  cmi*  a  dam,  of  tlje  Hebrew  litnalli/  ren- 
dered by  av&gwTTof  of  the  Greek  * ;  no  msi  yTXH  or  anim  a  de- 
(Juced  by  Platonic  or  Rabbinical  visionaries  fj07Ji,  the  spheres  f ; 

but 


»  Vid.  1  Cor.  xy.  4,5.  49,  50.  53.     ^ 

+  We  have  already  stated  the  Scripture  doctrine  from  Moses 
and  St.  Paul.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  seem  to  have  formed  no  other 
opinion  than  that  the  seat  of  the  animal  passions  was  the  flesh  ; 
Plantavit.  Florileg.  Rabbinic,  n.  1988,  p.  '297.  ed  Lodov.  1G45. 
131  pin  ijn  un.  "  Docuerunt  Rabbini  nostri  (seu  heec  est  ipso- 
rum  doctrina,  &c.)  Cor  intelligit,  renes  consulunt — hepar  irasvntur 
— splen  ridet,"  &c.  The  most  philosophical  writers  of  the  Cliris- 
tians,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  agree  in  the  same  sentiment;  Vid. 
3L,actant.  Div.  Instit.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xiv.  p.  3t23.  ed.  Cant.  16S5. 
Maimon.  Prsef.  in  More  Nevoch.  p.  [ix]  ed.  Buxtorf.  1629.  The 
Cabbalistic  doctors,  who  followed  otiier  authorities  besides  those 
furnished  by  Scripture,  were  indeed  of  a  different  opinion ;  Vid. 
Zohar,  sect.  Vaji^.  f.  113.  '2.  ed.  Anist.  R.  Mos.  Korduer. 
'JVact.  de  Anim.  cap.  i.  p.  104.  sqq.  ap.  Knorr.  Kabbal.  Denud. 
ed.  1677.  But  the  more  learned  and  prudent  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
positors deemed  it  necessary  to  explain  away  their  wild  imagina- 
tions respecting  the  existence  of  three  soula ;  Maim.  Pr£Ef.  in  Pirke 

Avoth  cap.  i.  p.  183.  .^li^^e^  ij*«i  (j'  ^^sS  "  Scias  animam  ho- 
iiiinis  imam  esse  animam,  ciijus  actus  plures  sunt  et  diversi,  quorum 
reliqui   miimce   etiam   appellantur,    adeo   ut   videatur    \_nonnullis'^ 
plures  esse  homini  animas,  "  &c.     And  as  this  doctrine  seems  to 
be  not  less  plainly  inculcated  by  Revelation  than  dictated  by  com- 
mon sense,  it  appears  to  be  as  consistent  witii  Philosophy  as  Scrip- 
ture.   It  is  only  when  men  fail  in  the  discovery  of  physical  causes, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  preternatural  to  solve  the 
phenomena  of  nature.     When  Paracelsus,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
use  of  minerals  in  medicine,  was  unable  to  account  for  their  effects 
on  natural  principles,  he  thus  had  recourse  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  miners ;  and  reduced  the  njachinery  o£ 
the  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Nymphs  and  SiUamandcrs  to  a  system,  which 
Mr.  Pope  found  in  le  Comte  de  G:\baiis,  a  French  novel,  and  has 
given  ♦  a  local  habitiition,  and  a  name."     Vid.   Theophr.  Philos. 
Sag.  Lib.  L   Op.  Vol.  II.  ed.  Gen.  1658.     Et  Lib.  Philosoph,  de 
Nymph.  Sylph,   Pygm.  et  Salam.     But  the  greatest  ptiysioiogist 
and  pathologist  that  the  world  probably  ever  saw,  the  celebrated 
J.  Hunter,  has  admirably  explained  tne  Animal  Qiconorn;.',  with- 
out any  similar  recourse  to  preter.aatx;i  al  causes,  or  animal  souls. 
We  remember  that  he  somewhere  speaks,  and  we  think  unpliiloso- 
phically,  of  an  instinct  by  which  some  giii?  are  prompted  to  the 
use  of  unripe  fruits,  and  others  to  the  use  of  c!jj.!k,  &c-  to  correct 
the  contrary  qualities  of  sweetness  or  acidity  in   their  di;>'^.>--ive 
powers.     If  we  may  presume  to  offer  an  opinion,  after  the  decision 

of 
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but  our  fltslily  nature^,  vith  its  inherent  propensity  to  evil,  de- 
rived from  Gur  first  progenitor,  Adam,  bif  natural  descent.  If 
there  Le  any  connexit)n  between  this  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  before  us,  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
%ve  must  confess  that  the  association  on  which  it  depends  is  so 
subtle  or  remote  as  to  escape  our  gross  organs,  who  i^either 
claim  the  i'latoiiic  perception  or  soul. 

To  us  it  appears  to  be  a  clear  case,  that  the  Apostle's  sub- 
ject in  thin  passage,  is  no  dissertation  upon  the  mystery  of  the 
TtiiiHy,  oi  the  doctrine  of  secondary  souls,  but  the  knowledge 
of  divi:  e  and  human  things.  And  in  order  to  shut  out  all  com- 
parison between  the  divine  essence  and  human  nature,  which 
admit  not  of  as-imilation,  he  studiously  avoids  speaking  of  the 
Spirit  zchich  is  in  God,  while  he  expressly  speaks  of  '*  the  Spi- 
rit which  is  ill  man,"  directly  representing  the  former,  in  the 
next  verse,  as  "  the  Spirit  which  ae  have  received yVo/?*  GodJ* 
The  Jews  and  Gentiles  whom  he  is  employed  in' convincing, 
having  rejected  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  from  that  super- 
cilious attachment  to  their  earthiy  "'  uisdom,"  which  led  them 
to  discover  nothing  but ''  foolishness"  in  the"  wisdom  of  God," 
as  evinced  in  the  "  preaching  of  the  cross;"  the  Apostle 
merely  proceeds  to  instruct  them,  that  "  the  wisdom"  of  thp 
Jieaveiily  doctrine  must  be  "  spiritually  discerned."  His  illus- 
tration in  the  passage  before  us  merely  goes  to  prove,  that  it  was 
as  unreasonable  to  sup};ose  the  human  "^  wisdom"  to  which  they 
pretended  could  be  attained  without  that  thinking  principle  whicfi 
**■  is  in  man,"  as  that  the  divine  doctrine  which  he  inculcated 
could  be  discerned,  without  that  iliumiiiating  spirit  which  is  only 
.*'  received  trom  God,"  Such  is  the  plain  mea.iing  of  the 
Apostle,  which  he  has  not  left  to  be  extracted  from  the  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  his  opp^jnents,  but  has  stamped  in  legible  cha- 
racters, in  the  internal  evidence  ol  his  text.  \Ve  of  course 
leave  Mr.  Ileber  to  model  his  own  creed  according  to  his  own 
philosophical,  notions;    we    only  protest  against  his   imposing 

.  of  one,  whose  natural  ptuetration  was  as  deep  as  his  professional 
experience  extensive  ;  we  might  trace  this  eftect  to  a  cause  purely 
nature.],  by  taking  our  solution  trom  that  part  of  the  aninjal  oeco- 
noray  in  which  digestion  commences.  On  making  allowance  , for 
thediftorcnt  structure  of  the  gliiiuls  which  secrete  the  saliva;   it  is 

.  e-di'j  to  apprehend  that  they  must  be  sensible  to  different  impres- 
sions of  p:iin  and  pleasure  from  the  difftrent  extremes  of  sweetness 
and  aciclitv  operating  physically  upon  them  ;  and  that  a  preference 
is  thus  natur-UJy  giveii  to  those  juices  which  tend  physically  to  re- 
store the  organ  to  its  proper  tone  or  funotion.  Sue  6bs,  on  Auim. 
Okon.  Lontl.  J786. 

thai, 
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tliat  creed  upon  ourselves,  by  claiming  for  it  that  apostolical 
authority,  from  which  we  know  no  appeal. 

In  lecture  IV.  our  author,  obviously  renouncing  the  authen- 
licity  of  the  celebrated  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses,  proceeds 
in  the  first  place,  to  justify  the  Doctrine  of  Grace;  as  far  as  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  existence  of  the  Triune 
Godhead  are  affected  by  the  objection — that  it  is  rather  injplitd 
tlian  asserted  in  Scripture,  rather  deducible  from  the  general 
tenor  of  Revelation,  than  itself  expressly  revealed.  His  argu- 
ments, which  cannot  be  denied  their  weight,  appear  to  us 
to  have  more  efficacy  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the  do- 
.cument,  than  in  proving  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  which  is 
derived  by  implication  from  the  text :  for  these  very  different 
cases  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished  in  his  remark. 

f'  There  is  always  a  greater  chance  when  such  positive  asser- 
tions are  produced,  that  the  text  may  hav  suffered  by  indiscreet  -or 
fraudulent  zeal;  and  the  more  expressly  and  closely  any  passage 
corresponds  with  the  faith  or  wishes  of  a  particular  sect,  so  much 
the  greater  reason  will  tliere  be  to  apprehend,  that  those  who 
anxiously  desire  to  convince  others,  have  not  been  always  content 
with  the  proofs  by  which  they  have  been  convinced  themselves. 
But  when  a  proposition  is  presented  incidentally  to  our  notice ; 
when  it  is  eh'cited  by  recorded  facts,  or  from  assertions  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatise  or  history  in  wliicli 
they  occur;  when  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  from  argu- 
ments of  which  the  immediate  reference  is  to  another  subject, 
there  is  no  longer  room  to  apprehend  the  collusion  of  pnrtizans,  or 
the  toifiil  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  the  proof  h?.3  the  same; 
advantage  over  the  strongest  positive  assertions,  as  that  which  i^ 
ascribed  by  lawyers  to  circumstantial  over  direct,  but  unsupported 
evidence."     P.  226.  et  seq. 

These  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  Mr.  Heher  proceed-?, 
after  having  determined  the  personality  of  the  promised  Com- 
ffu-ter,  and  mcidentally  proved  his  divinity,  to  ascertain  '^  who 
were  the  objects  of  that  promised  appearance,"  which  is  re- 
solved by  him  into  the  question  of  his  pertnanent  abode  upon 
earth.  This  point  being  brieHy,  but  adeqaateiy  decided,  he 
proceeds  on  an  enquiry  not  irrelevant  to  the  general  subject,  to 
ascertain  the  part  which  the  eternal  Spirit  sustained  "  in  the 
Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations."  This  investigation 
which  he  pursues  to  a  length  in  which  we  are  rather  content  to 
follow  him  at  an  humble  distance,  than  disposed  to  press  upon 
bis  rear,  we  are  concerned  in  stating  he  commences  by  rejecting 
tlie  authority  on  which  our  opinion  is  formed. 

?'  And  with  all  due  deference  to  the  learning  and  piety  of  those 
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who  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  fhe  mystery  *f  the  Trinity 
fi-om  the  plural  nianber  of  the  word  '  Elohim,'  anil  from  the  appa- 
rition of  those  glorious  beings  who  visited  Abraham  beneath  the 
oak  of  Mamrc,  it  is  iviser  and  better  to  place  no  reliance  in  argu^. 
jnent,  on  circumstances  at  best  of  a  doubtful  character ;  and 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  have  been  found  by  experience  less 
JJltely  to  conciliate  those  who  are  in  error,  and  to  give  occasion  to 
iDrf;5cent  raillery,  and  to  the  grossest  imputations  against  that  truth 
which  wc  by  such  means  endeavour  to  defend."  P.  233.  In  the 
correspomient  note  to  this  passage  it  is  observed;  *  the  fluraliiy  of 
CD'n^«  does  probably  imply  the  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head; but  it  may  also  be  an  eastern  expression  of  reverence.  So 
Gen,  xlii.  SO.  Joseph  is  called  by  his  brethren  yti^n  ♦jni%  iy>«rT 
•  Ubi  inquit  Fagius  ad  loc.  pluralis  numeri  constructivi  est,  et 
juxta  grammaticam  ponat  Domini,* "     P.  27^. 

If  these  be  tlie  grounds  on  which  our  proof  is  subverted_,  it 
requ-ires  no  extraordinary  exertion  of  ingenuity  to  set  those 
objections  aside.  A  coijverted  Jew,  whose  authority  will  not, 
v^e  trust,  be  lightly  estimated,  when,  weighed  in  the  scale  against 
Fagius  and  Drusius,  has  not  only  controverted  this  objection, 
but  has  sapped  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  He  not  only 
protests  altogether  against  the  supposition,  that  any  human  titles 
can  be  expressive  of  reverence,  when  applied  to  the  Supreme 
God;  but  explicitly  denies,  and  we  think  has  established  his 
position  from  Dan-  iv.  Ezr.  i  2,  Sec.  that  the  plural  form  was 
expressive  of  reverence  in  the  regal  idiom  of  liie  East  *.  But 
let  us  grant  that  he  has  failed  in  the  establishment  of  either  ox 
both  of  these  positions,  tlie  objection  still  falls  iniinitely  short  of 
its  niark.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  (v^e  beg  leave  to  express 
osprselves  iwith  that  fulness  and  accuracy  which  become  the  oc- 
casion) is  not  "  proved  by  the  plural  number  of  Elohem,"  but 
by  the  plural  nominative,  joined  with  a  singular  verb.  Of  this 
extraordinary  form  of  expression,  which  is  adopted  above  thirty 
times  in  the  openmg  of  a  book,  which  has  for  its  most  promi- 
nent object  to  assert  the  unity  of  God,  the  regal  idiom  furnishes 
us  with  no  instance.  Of  consequence,  whatever  instances  are 
produced  from  that  form  of  es,pression,  arc  really  produced  out; 
of  place. 

We  beg  leave,  however,  to  call  the  justice  of  Fagius's  dictum 
in  question,  that  ♦jnK  in  this  passage  of  Genesis  is  plural ;  as 
we  beg  to  deny  that  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  plural  to  any  person  but  the  Divine,  '^lliis  position, 
did  our  limits  permit,  we  trust  we  could  establish,  from  an  ir.- 

*  Meyer,  De  Ver.  Imman,  Gener.  P,  II.  cap.  xix.  pp.  273 — 
275.  sq(j. 
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faction  founded  on  an  examinntion  of  every  passage  of  Scrip- 
Jtn-e  in  winch  the  word  is  found,  h  will  be  sufficient  at  present 
to  lay  the  result  of  a  painful  investigation  before  the  reader. 
The  word  »J^«,  in  nine  places  out  of  ten  in  which  it  occurs,  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  Monseigncur  in  the  French  ;  the  final  • 
being  no  marlc  of  the  plural  but  the  pronominal  affix  my.  In 
this  sense  'J^«  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  translation 
of  the  HebreW;,  by  Kvqii  ixy.,  Domine  mi,  and  in  the  English 
Version  by  my  "Lord  * ;  and  has  accordingly  opposed  to  it,  m 
Hebrew  n^w  or 'r6«  mrr,  as  it  has  in  English,  the  Lord,  or 
the  Lo{?o  GoDf.  This  distinction  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
fiill  force  of  the  expression  before  us,  Y"^^^  'J^«  vri^n.  The 
nnal  '>  is  retained  in  this  place*  not  to  mark  reverence  to  Joseph, 
'^.1/ the  p/um/ i  but  to  limit,  bi/ the  pronoun,  the  acknowledg. 
nient  of  his  authority  to  the  person  who  spoke :  the  indeiinite 
foini  f ijvr  pn«,  and  still  more  in  the  plural  fixn  m«,  taken  in 
the  indefinite  sense  of  **  the  Lord  of  the  earth,"  conveying  a 
blasphemous  sense,  if  possible,  more  abhorrent  from  Jewish 
ears  than  our  own.  Whether  therefore  we  consider  the  general 
principle  derived  from  the  regal  idiom  on  which  the  objection  is 
founpled ;  or  the  particular  instance  deduced  from  Genesis,  in 
whidi  it  is  illustrated;  we  must  claim  the  liberty  of  stating,  that 
there  is  yet  need  of  proof  more  conclusive,  before  we  can  aCf 
|(nowledge  ourselves  convinced. 

To  any  other  objection  which  affects  the  argument,  we 
are  not  much  concerned  in  oft'ering  an  answer;  for  on  collatin*' 
our  author  with  himself  (pp.  2(52,  27 i.)  his  objections  deduced 
from  the  invisibility  of  the  Deity  (p.  276)  will  need  no  reply. 
We  cannot  be  easily  deterred  from  advancing  this  argument  by 
any  fear  of  the  contempt  or  levity  which  it  may  provoke ;  as  what 
species  of  argument  is  sacred  from  this  mode  of  retort  f  But, 
in  truth,  the  tender  apprehension  which  is  expressed  for  its  fate, 
seems  to  be  prematurely  indulged ;  as  we  have  learned  from  that 
best  instructor,  experience,  that  there  is  no  argument  which  has 
equal  weight  on  the  Jews ;  hi  prevailing  on  whom  it  discharges 
its  natural  cffice,  and  against  whom  it  is  only  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed. I'he  prominent  place  which  it  takes  in  the  ablest 
works,  written  by  converts  from  Judaism,  in  defence  of  our 
faith,  will  abundantly  speak  their  sense  of  .its  value.  In  the 
works  of  Galatin,  Rittangel,  Meyer  and  Xeres,  it  is  accord- 
ingly assigned  this  weight  and  importance.  J>Jor  is  it  possible 
^oiig  to  consult  the  Bibliotlicca  of  Bartolocci  without  acquiring 

*  Vid.   Gen.  xxiv.  14.   18.  27.  S5.  36.  37.  39.  42.  44-,  48.  49. 
54.  5.5.  63. 

t  Vid.  Gen,  ibid.  12.  Z5. 42.  48, 
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just  grounds  for  concluding,  that  there  is  no  other  species  of 
argument  to  which  Christianity  is  more  indebted  for  converts 
from  Judaism,  than  that  which  we  are  now  taught  to  think,  it 
would  be  wisdom  to  abandon. 

The  connexion  of  the  first  and  eighteenth  Chapters  of  Genesis, 
with  the  mysiery  of  the  Trinity,  is  sufficiently  acknowledged  by 
our  Church  in  the  provision  which  she  has  made,  that  these 
Chapters,  from  whence  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  deduced, 
shall  foru)  the  first  Lessons  on  that  Sunday,  which  is  called  after 
that  sacred  name.  The  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Allix,  in  which 
the  proof  of  that  doctrine  is  adduced  at  length,  has  now  attained, 
by  generally  suffrage,  the  authority  of  a  standard  book ;  and  if 
the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  divines  may  be  taken  from  the 
sentence  of  an  individual,  it  is  entitled  to  the  rank  in  which  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  century  has  placed  it,  by  the  unqua- 
lified approbation  of  Bishop  Bull.  The  professed  object  of 
this  work,  which  speaks  thus  adequately  the  sentence  of  the 
Established  Church,  is  to  prove,  that  the  mystery  which  it  illus- 
trates  by  that  species  of  proof  which  we  are  engaged  in  defend- 
ing was  the  standing  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Having 
pursued  our  induction  thus  far,  vve  shall  now  leave  it  with  Mr. 
Heber  to  determine  whether  to  use  his  own  oflfensivt;  language, 
it  would  not  have  been  "  wiser  and  better"  to  have  left  this  proof 
where  he  found  it ;  than  to  have  undertaken  its  subversion  on  a 
very  superficial  investigation,  to  speak  of  his  animadversions  in 
the  softest  language. 

While  the  proofs  of  the  Trinity,  deduced  from  the  Elohem 
and  Spirit  who  presided  at  the  Creatioii,  and  the  three  glorious 
persons  who  announced  to  Abraham  that  birth  wbich  prefigured 
the  Incarnation,  are  abandoned  ;  we  are  presented  vvilh  a  proof, 
of  the  interposition  of  tno  of  the  Triune  Persons,  under  the 
old  dispensation,  founded  on  the  vision  of  Daniel ;  in  which  the 
angel  Michael  is  identified  with  the  eternal  Logos,  and  the  angel 
Gabriel  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  hypothesis,  which  the  au- 
tlior  expressly  refers  to  Coccejus,  is  supported  by  him  on  the  fol- 
low nig  gi  omuls;  (1)  the  clearest  evidence  of  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion ;  (C)  a  collation  of  Scj  ipture  with  Scripture ;  and  (3)  the 
appiopiiau;  names,  which  are  ascribed  to  those  beings  in  the 
inspired  word. 

in  vtniuring  to  offer  our  opinion  on  thi«  argument,  which  the 
author  me;ely  proposes  as  a  specuiuiion  in  theology,  we  cannot 
but  remark  that  the  proof  which  he  advances  is  shaken,  if  not  sub- 
vertcf!,  by  the  renunciation  of  that  which  we  have  just  laboured 
to  defend,  'i'he  same  authority  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  which 
discovers,  in  Michael  and  Gabriel,  the  Jewish  Mediator  and 
H<^ly  Ghost,  likewise  identifies  those  ministering  spirits,  with 
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two  of  the  angelical  persoi-tages,  who  gave  Abraham  promise  of 
the  expected  seed  *.  If  Mr.  Heher  denies  that  they  personify  the 
Trinity  in  the  one  p'ace,  he  cannot  injustice  withhold  his  con- 
sent, that  we  should  deny,  they  are  aieant  in  the  other.  JBut 
we  meet  his  argument  on  d»flferent  grounds. 

ii  the  liubbinical  authority,  on  which  it  is  obvious  his  proof 
depends,  and   by  which,  it  is  apparent,  it  was  tirst  suggested, 
rest  on  any  other  grounds  than  that  cabbala,  by  which  two  per- 
sons may  be  considered  the  same,  if  their  names  are  convertible 
by  an  anagram,  or  consist  of  letters  having  the  same  numerical 
force,  we  should  feel  obliged  by  seeing  it  pointed  out.     For  as 
far  as  we  are  at  present  initiated  in  that  occult  science,  tliis  is 
literally  the  case  in  the  stpongest  of  the  two  instances  which  he 
adduces  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.     In  tliat  part  of  his  exem- 
plification, which  identities  Michael  and  the  Mediator  of  the 
Covenant,  these  personages  are,  we  believe,  taken  as  one,  be- 
cause, by  a  transposition  ot  the  letters,  ^«3>a  in  one  passage,  be- 
comes O^I^D  in  anothei- ;  and  Metatron  is  identified  with  God, 
because  314  forms   the  snm   of  the  letters,  numerically  consi- 
dered, in  the  words  flTiOBD  and  nty  f.    And  if  the  first  argument 
now  fails,  as  fail  it  must,  in  resting  on  so  insecure  a  foundation. 
We  conceive,  it  must  involve  in  its  fall,  that  which  is  in  the  last 
place  deduced  from  the  signijicatioii  of  the  names  Michael  and 
Gabriel.    Not  to  object  at  present  to  Mr.  Heber's  interpretation 
of  those  names  in  which  we  are  far  from  acquiescing,  we  cannot 
believe  he  will  place  much  dependence  on  an  argument  which 
establishes  nothing,  or  equally  proves,  that  Isaiah  and  Malachi, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  fiist  and  last  of  the  Prophets,  were 
beings  of  a  high  and  preternatural  order. 

I'he  argument  which  identifies  tiie  angels  Michael  and  Ga- 
fcriei,  with  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  if  it  now  stand  must  stand 
on  the  Scripture  authority.  But  from  the  collation  of  Dan.  xii. 
1.  with  Rev.  xii.  7.  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  deduce  any 
conclusion  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  "  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel,' unless  bv  an  assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute.  1  Thes. 
\^ . . 

*  Meyer,  ubi  supr.  P.  I.  p.  ^S. 

f  Morin.  Exercitt.  in  Pent.  Samar.  IT.  cap.  vli.  §  6.  p.  164'. 
ed.  Par.  ♦'  Isnielitico  populo  dicitur  Exodi  xxiii.  vers.  23.  prae. 
cedet  te  '3^d  angelu  mens.  Colliguut  S.  Micbaelein  populi  custo- 
dem  fuisse  ex  litcrarum  permutatioiie,  qua  hyu  Michael  consurgit. 
Mosen  Bar  Nachman  istius  interpretationis  autorem  citat  Reuch- 
linus.     Verum  exponit  ille  Angelum  eum  piDton,  eo  quod  dicitur 

in  textu  nomen  Dei  esse  in  eo Nomen  autum  Dei  in  illo  dicitur, 

e»  quod  ]naa'2  gematrice  »ntt^  S addai,  uovdim  Dei  aequivalet;   ex 
tetroque  enim  314  conficiuntur,  ut  notat  Elias  Levita  iu  Thisbi."^ 

iv. 
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iv.  16  is,  we  believe,  neutralised  by  Matt.  xxv.  31:  and  Dan.  %i^ 
1.  X,  20.  l)y  Matt,  iv,  10.  Ixjke  xxii.  43.  As  to  the  last  quota- 
tion which  is  adduced  in  S4ipport  of  our  author's  hvpothesis, 
from  Jiide  9^  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  of  whatever  value  oiw 
opinion  be  deemed,  that  by  this  text,  collated  with  2  Pet.  ii.  II, 
Jlie  whole  theory  is  fundamentally  overthrown.  For  the  declar«- 
..ion  of  both  apostles,  with  respect  to  the  at/gel  Michael,  is  iacon- 
sistent  with  any  notion  we  can  form  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Ami 
this  part  of  the  hypothesis  failing,  that  on  which  the  divinity  of  the 
iingel  Gabriel  is  supported  seenis  to  lapse  to  the  ground.  While 
Dan.  viii.  13,  is  unfi aed,  by  its  obscurity,  for  proving  any 
thing  relative  to  the  rank  and  person  of  the  speaker  :  ibid.  x.  13, 
really  detracts  more  from  the  dignity  of  the  same  person,  than  it 
adds  to  it,  by  representing  him  as  not  merely  opposed  by  the 
Prince  of  Persia,  but  as  receiving  help  from  the  Archangel 
Michael,  whose  divinity  is  presupposed  in  the  notion  of  his 
granting  assistance,  while  it  is  a  point  which  we  have  already 
seen,  still  remains  to  be  proved.  And  so  far  do  we  conceive 
ihe  hypothesis  from  deriving  support  from  the  account  of  the 
annunciation,  that  a  distinction  appears  to  be  established  in  the 
words  of  the  salutation,  Luke  i.  26.  55,  between  "  the  angel 
Gabriel"  and  "  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  we  are  unable  to  recon- 
cile with  the  theory  on  which  they  are  considered  the  same. 

The  judicious  observations  of  our  author  on  the  necessity  of 
tinderstanding  plain  language  in  its  literal  sense,  (p.  87)  and  on 
the  imprudence  of  deciding  too  rashly  upon  the  miraculous  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  of  which  our  knowledge  must  be  ne- 
cessarily confined,  (p.  S09)  render  any  reply  to  his  further  ob- 
jections to  the  office  and  functions  of  the  angelical  hierarchy 
wholly  superfluous.  Though  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  sup- 
port the  Septuagint  in  its  reading  of  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  we  see  no- 
thing in  the  Scripture  account  of  the  osconomy  of  those  ministering 
spirits,  which  we  do  not  conceive  ourselves  fully  adequate  to  de- 
fend. But  the  undertaking  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limit? 
Mihich  are  already  transgressed  ;  we  shall  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
sent, take  our  leave  of  the  author  with  expressions  of  sorrow  that 
he  should  h;ive  carried  his  scepticism  on  this  subject  so  far  as 
he  lias  left  us  cause  to  regret.  It  will  be  sufficient,  we  are 
sensible,  to  remind  him  of  the  declaration  of  conformity  to  the- 
Liturgy,  which  he  has  subscribed  ;  in  which  there  is  a  festival  set 
apart  to  Sauit  Michael  and  all  angels,  with  an  appropriate  service 
for  the  day.  As  he  will  doubtless  follow  the  dictates  of  his  owu 
conscience  in  celebrating,  or  omitting,  this  service  when  the  Ru- 
bric enjoins  it  to  be  performed  ;  he  will  of  course  acquit  us  of 
useless  or  presumptuous  a€al,  in  having  so  far  discharged  ours,  as 
2  ta 
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to  provide  against  the  chance  of  his  readers  taking  that  unjust 
offence  at  tliis  part  of  llie  public  service,  which  the  speciousness 
of  his  observations,  ami  the  inllueuce  of  his  name,  are  but  too 
well  calculated  to  excite. 


Art.  X.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Man/s,  Readin(r^  on 
Thursday,  Mo^  g,  1S16,  at  the  Arehdeacoits  Visilution* 
Bj/  the  Rev.  John  Bushnell,  M.A.  of  Pembroke  College^ 
Oxford,  B;c.     8vo.     pp.  24.     Reading.     1816. 

1  HIS  is  a  sound  and  an  orthodox  Discourse,  and  must  un- 
doubtedly have  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  its  audience. 
The  more  Sermons  of  this  nature  that  are  both  preached  and 
printed,  at  the  present  lime,  the  better.  The  author  has  clearly 
shewn  that  the  middle  course,  which  the  Church  of  England  ha« 
steered,  avoiding  on  the  one  side,  the  foaming  whirlpool  of  fana- 
ticism, and  on  the  other,  the  bleak  rocks  of  socinianism,  is  th« 
course  which  Scripture  in  the  plainest  manner  both  dictates  and 
enforces.  Let  the  following  be  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bushnell's 
style  and  manner. 

"  The  conversation  between  our  Saviour  and  NIcodemus  *  ott 
fhe  New  Birth,  furnishes  us  with  a  positive  proof,  that  the  emotions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  imperceptible,  and  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  workings  of  our  own  minds.  The  general  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture, instead  of  teaching  us  to  expect  a  sudden  transition  from  a 
carnal  to  a  spiritual  state,  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  sinner's  con- 
version is  at  all  times  gradual  and  progressive  +.  Again,  if  Divine 
Grace  were  irresistible,  many  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  would 
be  chargeable  with  inconsistency.  The  terms  to  *  fight,*  '  strive  ' 
'  labour,'  and  *  run  :|-,*  occurring  perpetually  in  the  exhortations  of 
the  Sacred  Writers,  would  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  Christian 
character  ;  and  the  signification  of  these  terms  being  thus  cancelled 
by  depriving  man  of  the  power  either  to  resist,  or  comply  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  reduce  the  exhortations  them- 
selves to  a  mere  assemblage  of  words,  devoid  of  all  meaninc^.  I 
would  likewise  just  notice  another  unfortunate  perversion  of  the 


»  «'  John  iii.  8." 

+  "  See  Phil.  iii.  1 3,  J 4.  and  Heb.  vi.  1.  By  conversion,  I  do  not 
mean  that  first  impression  on  the  mind,  which  leads  a  sinner  to 
think  seriously  of  his  salvation ;  but  I  take  the  word  in  its  most 
enlarged  sense,  as  including  sanctification,  and  unplying  a  real  and 
decided  change  from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  holiness." 

t  ♦'  1  Tim.vi.  15?,    Lukexiii.  24.    John  vi.  27.    1  Cor.  ix.  24." 
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doctrine  before  us,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  human 
learning.  It  is  imagined  by  some,  tliat  inspiration  even  now  in 
some  cases  supplies  the  place  of  literary  attainments  :  an  opinion, 
which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  legal  and  regular  priesthood, 
and  renders  useless  that  study  and  application,  which  the  apostle 
St.  Paul  requires  in  iVa  ministerial  character  *.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  in  our  profession 
gives  learning  all  its  value.  Faint  indeed  must  be  our  prospect  of 
success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  if  prayer  be  neglected,  and  our 
dependance  on  God  for  spiritual  aid  be  forgotten.  But  if,  instead 
©f  trusting  to  our  unassisted  talents,  we  look  up  to  Him  for  a  bles- 
sing to  our  labours,  great  indeed  will  be  the  advantages  of  mental 
culture,  to  whatever  department  of  tlieology  our  exOTtions  are  di- 
rected. Our  reasonings  will  be  well  conducted,  our  inferences  ap- 
propriate and  conclusive,  our  addresses  to  the  heart  will  be  power- 
ful and  awaliening,  because  they  will  be  seasonably  and  judiciously 
introduced,  and  the  style  and  language  of  our  discourses  will  be 
distinguished  on  the  one  hand  for  plainness  and  perspicuity,  and 
on  the  other  will  be  free  from  vulgar  and  improper  expressions, 
which,  together  with  confused  views  of  sacred  truth,  arise  from  the 
want  of  education.  1  he  scriptural  doctrine  of  Divine  Grace  then, 
I  conceive,  neither  sanctions  the  visionary  and  chimerical  notions 
of  sensible  impulses,  and  sudden  and  irresistible  conversions,  nor 
encourages  indolence  by  the  promise  of  extraordinary  powers  ;.  but 
it  gently  and  silently  leads  us  on  through  the  progressive  stages  of 
the  Christian  life,  it  kindles  within  us  a  spirit  of  diligence  and 
watchfulness  in  our  several  stations,  and  its  influence  over  us  is 
known  not  by  any  casual  gleams  of  ecstasy,  but  by  the  solid  and 
substantial  fruit«  of  holiness."     P.  15. 


Art.  XI.  A  Sermon,  prcaJied  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Sf. 
jMartf,  Ea.'itLourne,  OH  Sunday,  tht  \  5th  of  September,  1816. 
By  ike  Rev.  Peter  Fraser,  A.M.  Fellow  (f  Christ's  College 
Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  liighness  the  Ditke 
of  Cambridge,  in  support  of  the  Subscription  Schools  (f  that 
Farish,  on  the  Madias  System.  8vo.  27  pp-  Kivingtons. 
181(3. 

i\S  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  an  ingenious  and  an  useful  Sermon. 
The  argument,  or  rather  the  example  derived  from  the  educa- 
tion ol  Moses  is  both  newly  and  happily  urged  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of"  diffusing  the  bless.ngs  of  instrucliun  among  iht;  poor. 
We  wish,  howevtr,  that  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England 


•  **  See  his  two  excellent  Epistles  to  Timothy." 

had 
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■kad  been  brought  more  forward  in  Mr.  Fraser's  discourse.  In 
no  Scj-mon  upon  this  subject  should  they  ever  be  either  omitted, 
or  passed  hastily  by.  We  subjoin  some  very  sensible  remarks 
Upon  the  question,  which  want  this  addition  only  to  render  them 
«fi['ectual. 

*'  And  let  it  not  be  eupposed  that  the  more  afHaent  have  h» 
kiterest  in  these  considerations:  they  must  have  children  to  leave 
behind  them,  of  the  same  age  with  those  who  now  solicit  your 
bounty;  and  as  you  would  bequeath  to  your  otFspring  clear  titles 
and  unencumbered  property^  in  preference  to  contested  claim* 
and  burthened  estates,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  comfort  and 
even  stability  of  their  future  condition,  whether  you  leave  them  in 
the  midst  of  a  generation  fierce  and  untr'actable  through  vice  and 
ignorance  ;  or  surrounded  by  a  docile,  industrious,  virtuous  society 
of  fellow-creatures,  and  fellow  Christians.  It  is  not  here  meant,  that 
of  all  those,  to  whom  religious  and  useful  instruction  may  have  been, 
imparted  in  their  youth,  none  will  hereafter  fail  away  ;  but  when 
such  is  unhappily  the  case,  how  is  the  offender  to  be  advised — how 
is  he  to  be  reclaimed,  if  his  mind  has  no  early  principles  to  which. 
it  can  recur — if  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  maxims  of  morality, 
and  the  doctrines  of  religion  ?  To  what  are  those  who  would  counsel 
him  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  to  appeal  for  his  conviction  and 
iteproof  ?  They  may  tell  him  of  the  danger  of  his  course,  and  tha 
impending  vengeance  of  the  laws ;  and  the  delinquent,  even  wliile 
he  seems  to  listen,  is  but  meditatino-  arts  of  delusion  and  stratasrems 
of  escape.  It  is  only  the  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  it  is  only  the  belief 
of  an  omnipresent  and  all-seeing  God,  and  of  an  atoning  Redeemer  ,- 
that  leaves  vice  without  refuge  except  in  amendment,  wicked- 
tiess  without  hope  but  in  repentance.  And  as  this  doctrine  is  not- 
to  be  snatched  intuitively,  it  must  be  taught  with  diligence  and  in- 
stilled with  perseverance,  at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  most  open  to 
receive  impressions  ;  that  is  in  youth  :  so  that  inseparably  adhering 
in  after-life,  when  the  reason  is  expanded;  and  combining  as  it 
then  will,  the  warmth  of  sentiment,  with  the  clearness  of  convic- 
tion, it  may  obtain  an  acknowledged  if  not  an  undisturbed  domi- 
nion over  those  who  profess  it.  However  they  may  unfortunately 
wander  in  other  regions  over-run  with  vice  and  pregnant  with  dan- 
ger, they  will  still  look  to  religion  as  the  home  and  rest  of  tiieir 
souls.  The  remonstrances  of  their  friends  or  pastors,  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  ov.n  consciences,  and  above  all  the  calamities  they 
tnust  meet  with  in  the  world,  will  oblige  them  to  turn  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  to  the  lessons  of  their  early  years :  '  Whom  then,'  saith 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  '  shatl  he  teach  knowledge,  and  zohoin  shall  he 
rfifike  to  understand  doctrine?  Them  that  are  ti-eancd  J'rnm  the  milk 
(ind  drwwnj'rom  the  breasts.  For  precept  must  be  upon  precept  ;  'pre- 
sept  upon  precept,  and  line  itpon  line :  this  is  the  rest,  vihere-wth  ye 
rnay  cfiuse  the  xvearif  to  rest,  and  this  is  the  refreshing.'  Other  hope 
and  comfort  tliey  can  have  none,  save  In  religion,"'     P.  27- 
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